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f  .  THE  iiurpbtscrp  pf  Dk  Iftg^;?^  Ifistoiy, 
of  England  having  been  long  desirous  of  a,  con- 
tinuation; the  proprietor  of  Dr.  Smollett's  History 
(being  in  possession  of  a  copy  with  the  author's 
last  correcticms)  has  been  induced  to  reprint  that 
wcnrk  from  the  Revolution,  where  Hume's  History 
ends,  to  the  death  of  George  H.  m  the  year  1760. 

To  make  this  work  more  acceptable,  the  Sec 
tions,  and  other  Divisions,  are  given  in  a  manner 
correspondent  with  those  observed  by  Hume ;  so 
that  any  gentleman  possessed  of  the  latter,  may 
take  up  Ms  History  at  the  Revolution,  where  Hume 
breaks  off,  and  fed  a  regular  connexion  in  this 
complete  History  given  by  Smollett. 

In  the  latter  part  only  of  this  work  has  the  pre- 
sei^  editor  found  it  necessary  to  make  any  altera- 
tions. The  war  before  the  last  had  its  source  in 
America^  and  thereby  drew  forth  our  settlements 
there  into  consequence.  This,  with  the  loss  of 
most  of  those  setdements  since  to  Great  Brit^, 
had  brought  with  it  so  many  changes,  that  what 
was  found  politics  and  good  sense  then,  is  now 
totally  deranged:  even  facts  themselves  are  become 
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changed,  and  the  very  state  of  the  two  countries 
has  undergone  a  metamorphosis  which  was  impos- 
sible to  be  foreseen  by  the  shrewdest  politician. 
To  assist  the  view9^30  eminent  a  writer  as  SmoU 
lett|  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  expectations  of  the 
judicious  reader,  a  few,  very  few,  alterations  have 
been  made  on  those  heads.  To  have  proceeded 
farther  would  have  been  a  kind  of  sacrilege,  and  no 
less  a  traud  upcin  ^  original  authcfr,  than  upon  the 
pubBc.  J 
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CHAPTER  L 


4  L  State  of  the  nation  immediately  after  the  Revolution. 
§  II.  Account  of  the  new  Ministry.  $  III.  The  Con- 
vention converted  into  a  Parliament*  §  IV.  Mutiny 
in  the  army*  §  V.  The  Coronation^  and  abolition  of 
hearth  money*  §  VI.  The  Commons  vote  a  sum  of  money 
to  indemnify  the  Dutch*  §/  VII.  William^ s  ejforts  in 
favour  of  the  Dissenter^  §  VIII.  Act  for  a  toleration. 
§  IX*  Violent  disputes  about  the  bill  for  a  comprehension* 
$  X.  The  Commons  address  the  King  to  summon  a  con- 
vocation  of  the  clergy*  $  XI.  Settlement  of  the  revenue, 
$  XII.  The  King  takes  umbrage  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  Whig  party*  $  XIII.  Heats  and  animosities  about 
the  bill  of  indemnity  recommended  by  the  King*  $  XIV. 
Birth  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester*  §  XV.  Affairs  of 
the  continent*  §  XVI.  War  declared  against  France* 
$  XVII.  Proceedings  in  the  Convention  of  Scotland^ 
of  -which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  chosen  president* 
§  XVIIL  Letters  to  the  Convention  from  King  IViUiam 
and  King  James*  §  XIX.  They  recognise  the  authority  ^ 
of  King  William*  §  XX.  They  vote  the  crown  vacant^ 
and  pass  an  act  of  Settlement  in  favour  of  William  and  ' 

Mary.     §  XXI.^TA^y  appoint  commissioners  to  make  a  \ 

tender  of  the  crown  to  William^  who  receives  it  on  the 
conditions  they  propose*  §  XXII.  Enumeration  of  their 
grievances.  The  Convention  is  declared  a  Parliament^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  King*s  commissioner*  §  XX  III. 
Vol.  I.  B  , 
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Preiacif  abolished  in  that  kingdom.  The  Scots  disso" 
thjted  -with  the  King'^s  conduct.  §  XXIV.  Violent  dis- 
putes m  the  Scottish  Parliament.  §  XXV.  Which  is, 
adjourned.  A  remonstrance  presented  to  the  King. 
§  XXVI.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh  besieged  and  taken. 
I  XXVIL  The  troops  of  King  William  defeated  at  KiU 
lijcrankie*  §  XXVIII.  King  James  cordially  received 
htj  the  French  KtJig.  §  XXIX.  Tyrconnel  temporizes 
with  Kmg  WiUiam.  §  XXX.  James  arrives  in  Ireland. 
$  XXXI,  hmcsfve  proclamations  at  Dublin.  §  XXXII, 
Siege  cf  Londonderry.  §  XXXIII.  The  inhabitants 
defend  them^ehes  with  surprising  courage  and  perse- 
verance.  §  XXXIV.  Cruelty  of  Rosene^  the  French 
generaL  §  XXXV.  The  Place  is  relieved  by  Kirke. 
§  XXXVI.  The  InniskiUiners  defeat  and  take  General 
Maccarty.  ^  XXXVII.  Meeting  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. $  XXXVIII.  They  repeal  the  act  of  settlement. 
$  XXXIX.  Pass  an  act  of  attainder  against  absentees. 
§  XL,  James  coins  base  money.  The  Protestants  of 
Ireland  cruelly  oppressed.  §  XLI.  Their  churches  ar^ 
Seized  by  the  Catholics^  and  they  are  forbid  to  assemble  on 
pain  of  death.  §  XL II.  Admiral  Herbert  worsted  by 
the  French  feet^  in  an  engagement  near  Bantry  bay. 
§  XLIIL  Divers  sentences^  and  attainders  reversed  in 
parliament.  ^  XLIV.  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  mis- 
Carriages  in  Ireland.  §  XLV.  Bills  passed  in  this 
session,  of  parliament. 
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^  I.  THE  constitution  of  England  had  now  assumed 
^new  aspect.  The  maxim  of  hereditary,  indefeasible  right 
was  at  length  renounced  by  a  free  parliament.  The  power 
of  the  crown  was  acknowledged  to  flow  from  no  other 
fountain  than  that  of  a  contract  with  the  people.  Alle- 
giance and  protection  were  declared  reciprocal  ties  depend- 
ing upon  each  other.  The  representatives  of  the  nation 
made  a  regular  claim  of  rights  in  behalf  of  their  con- 
stituents i  and  William  III.  ascended  the  throne  in  conse- 
quence of  an  express  capitulation  with  the  people.  Yet, 
on  this  occaraon,  the  zeal  of  the  parliament  towards  their 
deliverer  sticms  to  have  overshot  their  attachment  to  their 
own  liberty  and  privileges :    or  at  least  they  neglected  the 
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fairest  opportunity  that  ever  occurred^  to  retrench  those 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  to  which  they  imputed  all  the 
late  and  former  calamities  of  the  kingdom.  Their  new 
monarch  retained  the  old  regal  power  over  pariiaments  in 
its  full  extent.  He  was  left  at  liberty  to  convoke,  adjourn, 
prorogue,  and  dissolve  them  at  his  pleasure.  He  was 
enabled  to  influence  elections,  and  oppress  corporations. 
He  possessed  the  right  of  choosing  his  own  council ;  of 
nominating  all  the  great  officers  of  the  state,  and  of  the 
household,  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  church.*  He 
reserved  the  absolute  command  of  the  militia :  so  that  he 
remained  master  of  all  the  instruments  and  engines  of 
corruption  and  violence,  without  any  other  restraint  than 
his  oMm  moderation,  and  prudent  regard  to  the  claim  of 
rights,  and  principle  of  resistance,  on  which  the  revolution 
was  founded.  In  a  word,  the  settlement  was  finished 
with  some  precipitation,  before  the  plan  had  been  properly 
dig^ted  and  matured;  and  this  will  be  the  case -in  every 
establishment  formed  upon  a  sudden  emergency  in  the 
face  of  opposition.  It  was  observed,  that  the  king,  who 
was  made  by  the  people,  had  it  in  his  power  to  rule  with- 
out them ;  to  govern  Jure  divinOy  though  he  was  created 
jure  humano  ;  and  that,  though  the  change  proceeded  front 
a  republican  spirit,  the  settlement  was  built  upon  tory 
maxims ;  for  the  execution  of  his  government  continued 
still  independent  of  his  commission,  while  his  own  person 
remained  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  prince  of  Orange: 
had  been  invited  to  England  by  a  coalition  of  parties, 
united  by  a  common  sense  of  danger :  but  this  tie  was  no 
sooner  broken  than  they  flew  asunder,  and  each  resumed 
its  original  bias.  Their  mutual  jealousy  and  rancour 
revived,  and  was  heated  by  dispute  into  intemperate  zeal 
and  enthusiasm.  Those  who  at  first  acted  from  principles 
of  patriotism  were  insensibly  warmed  into  partisans;  and 
king  William  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  faction. 
As  he  had  been  bred  a  calvinist,  and  always  expressed  an 
abhorrence  of  spiritual  persecution,  the  presbyterians,  and 
other  protestant  dissenters,  considered  him  as  their  peculiar 
protector,  and  entered  into  his  interests  with  the  most 
zealous  fervour  and  assiduity.  For  the  same*  reasons, 
the  friends  of  ^he  church  became  jealous  of  his  proceed- 
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ings,  and  emplojred  all  their  influence,  first  in  opposing 
ht5  elevation  to  ttie  throne,  and  afterwards  in  thwarting 
his  measures.  Their  party  was  espoused  by  all  the  friends 
of  the  Lineal  succession;  by  the  Roman  catholics;  by 
those  who  were  personally  attached  to  the  late  king ;  and 
by  such  as  were  disgusted  by  the  conduct  and  personal 
deportment  of  William  since  his  arrival  in  England. 
They  observed,  that,  contrary  to  his  declaration,  he  had 
plainly  aspired  to  the  crown;  and  treated  his  father-in- 
law  with  insolence  and  rigour:  That  his  army  contained 
a  number  of  foreign  papists,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
English  Roman  catholics  whom  James  had  employed: 
That  the  reports  so  industriously  circulated  about  the 
birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  treaty  with  France  for 
enslaving  England,  and  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
reports  countenanced  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  now  ap- 
peared to  be  without  foundation:  That  the  Dutch  troops 
remained  in  London,  while  the  English  forces  were 
distributed  in  remote  quarters :  That  the  prince  declared 
the  first  shoukL  be  kept  about  his  person,  and  the  latter 
sent  to  Ireland  :  I'hat  the  two  houses,  out  of  complaisance 
to  William,  had  denied  their  late  sovereign  the  justice 
of  being  heard  in  his  own  defence ;  and,  that  the  Dutch 
had  lately  interfered  with  the  trade  of  London,  which 
was  already  sensibly  diminished*  These  were  the  sources 
of  discontent,  swelled  up  by  the  resentment  of  some  noble- 
men, and  other  individuals,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
profit  and  preferment* 

^  IL  William  began  his  reign  with  a  proclamation,* 
JRor  r  on  firming  all  protestants  in  the  offices  which  they 
cnjoytd  on  the  first  day  of  December :  then  he  chose  the 
members  of  his  council,  who  were  generally  staunch  to  his 
interest,  except  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  earl 
of  Nottingham'',  and  these  were  admitted  in  complaisance 
to  the  church  party,  which  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
provoke.      Nottingham   and  Shrewsbury   were   appointed 

A  Soinera's  Collectlnti.  Fleveslvr.  Burnet.  b  The  coancil  consisted  of  the  prince 
of  iK^fiitL^^kj  tht  iirchbbhoi>  ()C  Canterbury,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquises 
i>ir  iMriiax  niid  \VinclK'.'^ter,  the  earia  of  Danby,  Lindsey,  Devonshire,  Dorset, 
Mjf|fires(iSj  Uxfordj  ^hri'iv.'bar),  Bedford,  Bath,  Macclesfield,  and  Nottingham  ; 
thu  vi&tounts  Fau con btr^,  Mordftimt,  Newport  Lumley;  the  lords  Wharton, 
MoiitagUj  DeUrrieiq!,  (.hurchill ;  Mr.  Bentinck,  Mr.  Sidney,  sir  Robert  Howard, 
sir  Hci&iT  Cl^pcK,  Mr.  Towk,  Mr.  Kussel,  Mr.  Hambden,  and  Mr.  Boscawen. 
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secretaries  of  state :  the  privy  seal  was  bestowed  upon  the 
marquis  of  Halifax:  the  earl  of  Danby  was  created  pre- 
sident of  the  council.     These  two  noblemen  enjoyed  a  good 
share  of  the  king's  confidence,  and  Nottingham  was  con- 
siderable, as    head   of  the   church   party:   but  the    chief 
favourite  was  Bentinck,  first  commoner  on  the  list  of  privy 
counsellors,  as  well  as  groom  of  the  stole  and  privy  purse. 
D'Auverquerque  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  Zuylestein 
of  die  robes,  and  Schomberg  of  the  ordnance  :  the  treasury, 
admiralty,  and  chancery  were  put  in  commission ;  twelve 
able  judges  were  chosen  ;*  and  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  being 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Ward,  the  king, .  of  his  own 
free   motion,  filled  it  with  Burnet,  who  had  been  a  zealous 
stickler   for  his  interest;   and,   in   a   particular    manner, 
instrumental  in  effecting  the  revolution.     Sancroft,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  refused  to  consecrate  this  ecclesi- 
astic, though  the  reasons  of  his  refusal  are  not  specified ;  but, 
being  afnud  of  incurring  the  penalties  of  a  premunire,  he 
granted  a  commission  to  the  bishop  of  London,  and  three 
other  suffragans,  to  perform  that  ceremony.     Burnet  was  a 
prelate  of  some  parts,  and  great  industry ;  moderate  in  his 
notions  of  church  discipline,  inquisitive,  meddling,  vain,  and 
credulous.     In  consequence   of  having  incurred   the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  late  king,  he  had  retired  to  the  continent, 
and  fixed  his  residence  in  Holland,  where  he  was  naturalized, 
and  attached  himself  to  the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who   consulted  him   about  the   affairs   of  England.     He 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  prince's  manifesto,  and  wrote 
some  other  papers  and  pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  design. 
He  was  dems^nded  of  the  States,  by  the  English  ambassador, 
as  a  British  fugitive,  outlawed  by  king  James,  and  excepted 
in  the  act  of  indemnity :  nevertheless,  he  came  over  with 
William,  in  quality  of  his  chaplain ;  and,  by  his  intrigues, 
contributed  in  some  measure  to  the  success  of  that  expedi- 
tion.   The  principal  individuals  that  composed  this  ministry 
have  been  characterized  in  the  history  of  the   preceding 
reigns.     We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  fine  talents, 
the  vivacity,  the  flexibility  of  Halifax ;  the  plausibility,  the 

cSir  John  Holt  was  appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and 
sit  Henry  PoDexfen  of  the  common  pleas ;  the  earl  pf  Devonshire  was  made  lord 
Reward  of  the  household,  and  the  earl  of  Dorsetlord  chamberlain.— Ralph. 
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enterprising  genius,  the  obstinacy  of  Danby ;  the  pompous 
eloquence,  the  warmth,  and  ostentation  of  Nottingham ;  the 
probity  and  popularity  of  Shrewsbury.  Godolphin,  now 
brought  into  the  treasury,  was  modest,  silent,  sagacious^ 
and  upright,  Mordaunt,  appointed  first  commissioner  of 
that  board,  and  afterwards  created  earl  of  Monmouth,  was 
open,  gcocrou^,  nnd  a  republican  in  his  principles.  Dela- 
mere,  chanct^llor  of  the  exchequer,  promoted  in  the  sequel 
to  the  rank  of  carl  of  Warrington,  was  close  and  mercenary* 
ObseqiuQusness,  fkklity,  and  attachment  to  his  master, 
composed  the  character  of  Bentinck,  whom  the  king  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  carl  of  Portland.  The  English  favourite, 
Sidney,  wa*?  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  possesed  of  the 
^ost  engaging  talents  for  conversation  and  private  friend- 
ship, but  rcndurcd  unfit  for  public  business  by  indolence 
and  inattention-  He  was  ennobled,  and  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Hoinncy;  a  title  which  he  enjoyed  with  several 
successive  pasts  of  profit  and  importance.  The  stream  of 
honour  and  preferment  ran  strong  in  favour  of  the  whigs, 
and  ihh  appearance  of  partiality  confirmed  the  suspicion 
antl  resentment  of  the  opposite  party. 

§111-  The  first  resolution  taken  in  the  new  council 
^ras  to  convert  the  convention  into  a  parliament,  that  the 
new  settlement  might  be  strengthened  by  a  legal  sanction, 
which  was  nossr  supposed  to  be  wanting,  as  the  assembly 
had  not  been  convoked  by  the  king's  writ  of  summons. 
I'he  experiment  of  a  new  election  was  deemed  too  hazard- 
ous ;  therefore,  the  council  determined  that  the  king  should, 
by  virtue  of  hh  own  authority,  change  the  convention  into 
a  parliament,  by  going  to  the  house  of  peers  with  the  usual 
state  of  a  sovereign,  and  pronouncing  a  speech  from  ..the 
throne  to  both  houses*  This  expedient  was  accordingly 
practised.'^      He  assured  them  he  should  never  take  any 

U  TLi(5  expedient  Mas  attended  with  an  unsurmoiintable  absurdity.  If  the 
trmjoiTty  rif  the  convention  efiuld  not  grant  a  legal  sanction  to  the  .establishment 
Tiitj  had  rriHcltjij  ihev  (^Ruld  nurcr  invest  the  prince  of  Orange  with  a  just  right  to 
tL'qcL^Tsil  Hie  ihroiif  ;  for  tiiey  cjould  not  give  what  they  had  no  right  to  bestow;  and 
if  b*:  a!H::LricItHt  th«  IbrrMie  HJiliout  a  justUtle,  he  could  have  no  right  to  sanctify 
that  afiscmfjly  lo  whicli  ha  owed  his  elevation.  When  the  people  are  obliged,  by 
tyrannj',  or*  uihur  acciduntfi,  to  have  recourse  to  the  first  principles'  of  society, 
iiamtily,  their  o^vn  prcsurvsiUfjii,  in  electing  a  new  sovereign,  it  will  deserve  con- 
tudtn'atioTij  %liiUi4^r  Th»t  choree  is  to  be  enected  by  the  majority  of  a  parliament 
whicii  linatiet^ti  disiolvcil,  in  Heed  by  any  parliament  whatsoever,  or  by  the  body  of 
lie  nftf  ioru  asscmbkil  in  uomTniinities,  corporations,  bv  tribes,  or  centuries^  to  sig- 
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step  that  would  diminish  the  good  opinion  the}'  had  con- 
ceived of  his  integrity.  He  tcJd  them  that  Holland  was  in 
such  a  situation  as  required  their  immediate  attention  and 
assistance;  that  the  posture  of  affairs  at  home  likewise  de- 
manded their  serious  consideration;  that  a  good  settle- 
ment was  necessary,  not  only  for  the  establishment  of 
domestic  peace,  but  also  for  the  support  of  the  protestant 
interest  abroad :  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  too  criti- 
cally situated  to  admit  of  the  least  delay  in  their  delibera- 
tions :  he,  therefore,  begged  they  would  be  -  speedy  and 
effectual  in  concerting  such  measures  as  should  be  judged 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
The  commons  returning  to  their  house,  immediately  passed 

mfy  their  assent  or  dissent  with  respect  to  the  person  proposed  as  Uieir  sovereign. 
This  kind  of  election  might  be  attended .  with  great  inconvenience  and  difficulty, 
hut  these  cannot  possibly  be  avoided  when  the  constitution  is  dissolved  by  setting 
aside  the  lineal  succession  to  the  throne-  The  constitution  of  England  is  founde<I  on 
a  parliament  condsting  of  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  but  when  there  is  no  longer 
a  king,  the  parliament  is  defective,  and  the  constitution  impaired ;  the  menibei*s 
of  the  lower  house  are  the -representatives  of  the  people,  expressly  chosen  to 
maintain  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  sworn  to  support  Uie  rights  of 
the  crown,  as  Well  as  the  liberties  of  the  nation  ;  but  though^  they  are  elected  to 
maintain,  they  have  no  power  to  alter  the  constitution.  wKen  the  king  forfeits 
the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  it  becomes  necessai7  to  dethrone  him,  the  power 
of  so  doing  cannot  possibly  reside  in  the  representatives  who  are  chosen,  undei* 
certain  limitations,  for  the  purposes  of  a  legislature  which  no  longer  exists ;  their 
power  is  of  course  at  an  end,  and  they  ai'e  reduced  to  a  level  with  other  iudividd- 
als  that  constitute  the  community.  The  right  of  altering  the  constitution,  there- 
fore, or  of  deviating  from  the  established  practice  of  inheritance  in  regard  to  the 
succession  of  the  crown,  is  inherent  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  every  indivi- 
dual has  an  equal  right  to  his  share  in  the  general  determination,  whether  his  opin- 
ion be  mgnified  viva  voce,  or  by  a  representative  wliom  he  appoints  and  instructs 
for  the  purpose.  Ii  may  be  suggested,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  raised  to  the 
throne  without  any  convulsion,  or  any  such  difficulties  and  inconveniences  as  a\  e 
have  affirmed  to  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  measure  of  that  natui-e.  To 
this  remark  we  answer,  that  since  the  revolution,  these  kingdoms  have  been  divi- 
ded and  harassed  by  violent  and  implacable  factions,  that  eagerly  seek  the  de- 
struction of  each  other :  that  they  nave  been  exposed  to  plots,  conspiracies, 
insurrections,  civil  wars,  and  successive  rebellions,  which  have  not  been  defeated 
and  quelled  without  vast  effusion  of  blood,  infinite  mischief,  calamity,  and  expense 
to  the  nation ;  that  they  are  still  subjected  to  all  those  alarms  and  dangei-s 
which  are  engendered  by  a  disputed  title  to  the  throne,  and  the  eAbrts  of  an  artful 
pretender;  that  they  are  necessarily  wedded  to  the  affaii's  of  the  continent,  and 
their  interest  sacrificed  to  foreign  connexions,  from  which  they  can  never  be  dis- 
engaged. Perhaps  all  these  calamities  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  interpo- 
«tion  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  King  James,  without  forfeiting  the  crown,  nught 
have  been  laid  Under  such  restrictions  that  it  would  not  have  been  in  his  power  to 
tyrannize  over  his  subjects  either  in  spirituals  or  temporals.  I'he  power  of  the 
militia  might  have  been  vested  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  as  well  as  the 
nomination  of  persons  to  fill  the  great  offices  of  the  church  and  state,  and  super- 
intend the  economy  of  the  administration,  in  the  a])plication  of  the  jxiblic  money : 
a  law  might  have  passed  for  annual  parliaments,  and  tlie  king  might  have  been  de- 
prived of  his  power  to  convoke,  adjourn,  proi-ogue,  and  dissolve  them  at  his  plea- 
sure. Had  these  measures  been  taken,  the  king  must  have  been  absolutely  disiibled 
from  employing  either  force  or  corruption  in  the  prosecution  of  ai'bitrary  designs, 
and  the  people  must  have  been  fairly  represented  in  a  rotation  of  pavHanieuts, 
whose  pow^r  and  influence  would  have  been  but  of  one  yiar's  Jur«tiuii.  ** 
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a  vote  of  thanlcs  to  his  majesty,  and  made  an  .order  that 
his  speech  should  be  taken  into  consideration.     After  the 
throne  had  been  declared  vacant  by  a  small  majority  of  the 
peers,  those  who  opposed  that    measure    had  gradually 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  house,  so  that  very  few 
remained  but  such  as  were  devoted  to  the  new  monarch. 
These,  therefore,  brought  in  a  bill  for  preventing  all  dis- 
putes concerning  the  present  parliament.     In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Hambden  in  the  lower  house  put  the  (question. 
Whether  a  king  elected  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and   the  commons   assembled  at  Westminster,   coming  to 
and  consulting  with  the  said  lords  ai^  commons,  did  not 
make  as  complete  a  parliament,  and  legislative  power  and 
authority,  as  if  the  said  king  should  cause  new  elections  to 
be  made  by  writ  ?  Many  members  affirmed  that  the  king's 
writ  was  as  necessary  as  his  presence  to  the  being  of  a  legal 
parliament,  and,  as  the  convention  was  defective  in  this 
particular,  it  could  not  be  vested  with    a   parliamentary 
authority    by    any  management  whatsoever.     The   whigs 
replied,  That  the  essence  of  a  parliament  consisted  in  the 
meeting  and  cooperation  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  5 
and  that  it  was  not  material  whether  they  were  convoked 
by  writ  or  by  letter ;  they  proved  this  assertion  by  exam- 
ples deduced   from  the  history  of  England :  they  observed, 
that  a  new  election  would  be  attended  with  great  trouble^ 
expend  e^  and  loss  of  time ;  and  that  such  delay  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  the 
allies  on  the  continent.     In  the  midst  of  this  debate,  the 
bill  was  brought  down  from  the  lords,  and  being  read,  a 
committee    was    appointed   to   make    some    amendments. 

.  These  were  no  sooner  made  than  the  commons  sent  it  back 
to  the  upper  house,  and  it  immediately  received  the  royal 
assent*  By  this  act  the  lords  and  commons,  assembled  at 
Westminster,  were  declared  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  :  it  likewise  ordained.  That  the 
present  act,  and  all  other  acts  to  which  the  royal  assent 
should  be  given  before  the  next  prorogation,  should  be  un- 
derstood and  adjudged  in  law  to  begin  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  February :  That  the  members,  instead  of  the  old 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  should  take  the  new 

^oath  incorporated  in  this  act,  under  the  ancient  penalty ; 
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and,  That  the  present  parliament  should  be  dissolved  in  the 
usual  manner.  Immediately  after  this  transaction,  a  warm 
debate  arose  in  the  house  of  commons  about  the  revenue^ 
which  the  courtiers  alleged  had  devolved  with  the  crown 
upon  William,  at  least  during  the  life  of  James ;  for  which 
term  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  granted*  The  mem* 
hers  in  the  opposition  affirmed,  that  these  grants  were  va- 
cated with  the  throne ;  and  at  length  it  was  voted,  That  th€t 
revenue  had  expired.  Then  a  motion  was  made,  That  0 
revenue  should  be  settled  on  the  king  and  queen ;  and  the 
bouse  resolved  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration*  While 
they  deliberated  on  this  affair,  they  received  a  message  from 
his  majesty,  iiC^orting,  that  the  late  king  had  set  sail  from 
Brest  with  an  armament  to  hivade  Ireland.  They  forth* 
with  resolved  to  assist  his  majesty  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes :  they  voted  a  temporary  aid  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  levied  by  monthly  assess- 
ments ;  and  both  houses  waited  on  the  lAng  to  signify  this 
resolution.  But  this  unanimity  did  not  take  place  tilt 
several  lords  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  had,  rather 
than  take  the  oaths,  absented  themselves  from  par-* 
liament.  The  nonjuring  prelates  were  Bancroft,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  Lake,  of  Chichester^ 
Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells,  White,  of  Peterborough,  Lloyd^ 
of  Norwich,  Thomas,  of  Worcester,  and  Frampton,  of 
Gloucester.  The  temporal  peers  who  refused  the  oatl^ 
were  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  the  earls  of  Clarendon,  Litch- 
field, Exeter,  Yarmouth,  and  Stafford ;  the  lords  Griffin  and 
Stawell.  Five  of  the  bishops  withdrew  themselves  from 
the  house  at  one  time ;  but,  before  they  retired,  one  of  the 
liumber  moved  for  a  bill  of  toleration,  and  another  of  com- 
prehension, by  Ivhich  moderate  dissenters  might  be  recon- 
cile<i  to  the  church,  and  admitted  into  ecclesiastical  benefi- 
ces. Such  bills  were  actually  prepared  and  presented  by 
the  earl  of  Nottin^hSfm,  who  received  the  thanks  of  the 
house  for  the  pakis.he  had  taken.  From  this  period,  the 
party  averse  to  tfijfe^goVemment  of  William' were  distia- 
guished  by  the  appellation  of  nonjurors. .  They  rejected 
the  notion  of  ^  king  de  Jkcto,  as  well  as  aH  other  distin^* 
dons  and  limitations ;  and  declared  for  the  absolute  power, 
and  divine  hereditary  indefeasible  right  of.s&vereignsf  .*  * 
Vol.  h  '  C 


^  IV-  This  (^c^^  1mi4  rftf^ady  begqn  to  praqtiM 
^gain^t  tbp  new  g9vpnwe9t.  The  king  haviag  received 
^mP  iQ^i^ation  of  ihm  designs  from  intercepted  letters, 
ordeirecl  the  e^rf  of  An-ap,  ^iv  Qpbert  Hiunilton,  and  some 
^h^  geqtlf  men  of  the  gpQitish  nation,  to  b^  apprehended 
and  ^ept  prispne?6  to  the  Tower-  Then  h^  informed  the 
twQ  hous^e^  of  the  step  be  h^d  tak^n,  and  even  craved  their 
^ym  vi^h  regard  to  his  conduct  in  auch  a  deUcate  affair, 
Vhiph  ha4  connp^kd  him  fo  trespass  upon  the  law  of  Eng-r 
land.  Tb^  lords  thankf  d  him  for  the  care  he  took  of  their 
liberties,  and  desired  he  vould  s^ure  aU  disturbers  of  the 
peace :  bnt  the  commons  emppw^^^d  hiim  by  a  hiU  to  disr 
pen^e  with  th9  habeas  corpv^  act  tiU  the  seventeendi  of 
April  nei^t  ensuing.  This  vaa  a  stretch  of  confidence  in 
the  crown  which  had  not  been  niade  in  favour  x>{  the  late 
king,  even  while  Argyll  and  Monmouth  were  in  open  rer 
belUpn.  A  spirit  of  discontent  h*d  by  this  time  diffused 
itself  thro[ngh  the  armyy  and  become  $o  formidable  to  the 
court,  th^t  the  king  r^aolved  toi  detain  the  Dutch  troops  in 
EnglancJ,  and  send  over  to  Holland  in  their  room  such 
^giments  as  were  moat  tinctured  with  disaffiection.  Of 
these  the  Scottish  regiment  oi  Dumbarton,  commanded 
\fiy  marescbal  Schomherg,  mutinied  on  its  march  to  Ips- 
wich, seized  the  military  chest,  disarmed  the  oficers  who 
opppised  their  design,  declared  for  king  James,  and  witb 
{our  pieces  of  cannon  began  their  march  for  Scotland. 
William,  being  informed  of  this  revolt,  ordered  general 
Ginckel  to  pursue  them  with  three  regiments  of  D^tcb 
dragoons,  and  the  mutineers  surrendered  at  discretion. 
As  the  delinquents  were  natives  of  Scotland,  which  had 
not  yet  submitted  in  form  to  the  new  government,  the 
king  did  not  think  proper  to  punish  them  as  rebels,  but 
ordered  them  to  proceed  for  Holland,  accordbg  to  his 
iyrst  intention.  Though  this  attempt  proved  abortive,  it 
vaade  a  strong  impression  upon  the  >ipinistry,  who  were 
diviA^d  among  themselves,  and  wav^i^  :in<  Jtheir  principles. 
However,  they,  seized  this  opportuni^to  brti^g  in  a  bil:^  for 
punij^ingy  mutiny  and  desert^t^,  whjich  in.  a  little  time  pas- 
sed boih  houses,  and  lieceiv^d  tiM^<^yM  associt. 
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$  V.  The  coronation  oath^  being  altfcred  gmcPfexpbitjed^ 
that  cerettiony  w^s  perfotmed  oh  the  eleVenth  day  of  ^  Aprils 
the  bish(>p  of  London  officiatitig,  at  the  king's  desire^  in 
the  room  of  die  metropolitan,  who  was  a  malcontent  i  and 
next  day  the  eommotts,  iii  a  body^  waited  on  the  king  and 
queen  kt  Whitehall,  nirith  an  address  of  congratulatiom 
William^  with  a  View  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  his  new 
subjects^  and  eheek  the  progress  of  clamcrur  and  discontent^ 
signified  Iti  a  ftoiemn  message  to  the  house  of  commons^hkl 
readiiiesft  to  acqiifesbe  in  anv  measure  they  should  think 
proper  to  take  for  a  new  regulation  or  total  Suppression  of 
the  hearth  rtioneyi  which  lie  understood  was  a  grievous  im- 
position offt  the  subjects ;  and  this  tax  was  afterwards  aboJ^ 
ished*  hie  was  gratified  with  in  address  of  thanks,  cotiched 
iti  the  wannest  expressions  of  duty,  g<-atitude^  arid  irffeotioti^ 
declaring  they  would  take  such  itieasutes  in  support  ^f  his 
crown,  as  would  convince  the  world  that  he  reigned  in  tit6 
heatts  of  his  people, 

§  VI.  He  had  in  his  answer  to  the  former  addr^sfs^ 
afe^red  them  of  his  constant  regard  to  the  rights  arid  pro^ 
ferity  of  the  nation :  he  had  explained  the  exhausted  stat^ 
of  the  Ih4t<^h ;  expatiated  upon  the  2eal  of  thau  republic  fern 
the  ihtereM  of  Britain,  as  well  as  the  maint<*nan<ie  of  tlm 
protestttnt  religion ;  and  expressed  his  hope  that  the  Eng«« 
lish  pirliftlhent  would  not  only  tepay  the  sums'th^y  had. 
Expended  ifi  his  expedition,  but  likewise  further  support  theih 
to  the  litittost  of  their  ability  against  the  common  enetnies  of 
their  liberties  and  religion.  He  had  observed  that  a  consider^ 
able  attny  and  fleet  would  be  necessary  for  the  reduction 
of  Ireland,  and  the  protection  of  Britain;  and  he  desifed 

f  T^e  new  form  of  llie  c6ronatioii  oath  eonsistc^d  in  the  foDowMs;  f^uestions  9iA 
answers :  "  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  goverii  the  ]ieopie  of  this 
^  kingdom  of  (Cnglahd>  and  £he  ddminio'ns  thereto  beldnging,  ac6oi^^  to  th^  sttU 
**  tutea^in  parliament  i^;reed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same  V* 

'  1  solemnly  pi-omke  so  t6  do.* 

**  Will  you  to  your  power,  cause,  law  ^nd  justilfee  in  rtercy  to  he  esecutedM 
"  all  your  judgments  ?"  *  I  will.'^— "  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  yoiu*  power,  main- 
**  tain  the  kiws  of  God,  the  triie  profession  of  the  gosiiel,  and  the  protestant  reform^ 
'*  fed  religion  as  by  law  established  ?  and  will  you  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and 
**  clergy  of  {his  realm,  and  to  {he  churcliei^  committed  to  their  charge,  aU  sucn 
**  rights  and  privileges  as  t^  latv,  dOi  or  shall  appertain  uito  them  or  any  of 
"them?" 

*  Ail  this  I  prohiise  to  do.' 
.     Then  the  king  of  queen,  laying  his  or  her  hanld  dpon  the  gospeK' shall  SMV 
'''The  things  which  t  liave  here  before  promised  1  wii}  perform  and  kee^.    Bm- 
^*k«pint€i«.'*  *^  ^      *. 
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Aey  would  settle  the  revenue  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
might  be  collected  without  difficulty  and  dispute.  The 
sum  total  of  the  money  expended  by  the  states  general 
in  William's  expedition  amounted  to  seven  millions  of 
guilders,  and  the  commons  granted  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  discharge  of  this  debt,  incurred  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  rights  and  religion.  They  voted  funds  * 
for  raising  and  maintaining  an  army  of  two-and-twenty 
thousand  men,  as  well  as  for  equipping  a  numerous  fleet ; 
but,  they  provided  for  no  more  than  half  a  year's  subsis- 
tence of  the  troops  hoping  the  reduction  of  Ireland  might 
be  finished  in  that  term ;  and  this  instance  of  frugality  the 
king  considered  as  a  mark  of  their  diffidence  of  his  admin- 
istration. The  Whigs  wer^  resolved  to  supply  him  gra- 
dually, that  he  might  be  the  more  dependent  upon  their 
teal  a^d  attachment;  but  he  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
their  precaution. 

§  VII.  William  was  naturally  biassed  to  Calvinism,  ' 
fmd  averse  to  persecution.  Whatever  promises  he  had 
wade,  and  whatever  sentiments  of  respect  he  had  enter- 
tained for  the  church  of  England,  he  seemed  now  in  a 
great  measure  alienated  from  it,  by  the  oppositkmhe  had 
met  with  from  its  members,  particularly  from  the  bishops, 
who  had  thwarted  his  measures.  By  absenting  themselves 
from  parliament,  and  refusing  the  oath,  they  had  plainljf 
jdisQwned  his  title,  ^nd  renounced  his  government.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  mortify  the  church,  and  gratify  his 
own  friends  at  the  same  time,  by  removing  the  obstacles 
fifiixed  to  nonconformity,  that  all  protestant  dissenters 
ihouJd  be  rendered  capable  of  enjoying  and  exercising 
civil  employments.  When  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill 
for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act,  he  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  new  oath  in  lieu  of  those  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy:  he  expressed  his  hope  that  they  would 
|#ave  room  for  the  admission  of  all  his  protestant  subjects 
who  should  be  found  qualified  for  the  service;  he  said, 
^uch  a  conjunction  would  unite  them  the  more  firmly 
among  themselves,  and  strengthen  them  against  their  coin" 
mon  adversaries,  *  In  consequence  of  this  hint,  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  th^  i>ill  for  abrogkting  the  old  and  appointing 
ik^  new  paths,  by  which  the  sacramental  test  was  declared 
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unnecessary  in  rendering  any  person  capable  qf  enjoying 
any  office  or  employment.  It  was,  however,  rejected  by  a 
great  majority  in  tile  house  of  lords.  Another  clause  for 
the  same  purpose,  though  in  different  terms,  was  proposed 
by  the  king's  direction,  and  met  with  the  same  fate,  though 
in  both  cases  several  noblemen  entered  a  protest  against  the 
resolution  of  Bie  house.  These  fruitless  efforts,  in  favour 
of  dissenters,  augmented  the  prejudice  of  the  churchmen 
against  king  William,  who  would  have  willingly  compro- 
mi^tbd  the  difference,  by  excusing  the  clergy  from  the  oaths^ 
provided  the  dissenters  might  be  exempted  from  the  sacra- 
merital  test :  but  this  was  deemed  the  chief  bulwark  of  the 
church,  and  therefore  the  proposal  was  rejected.  The 
church  party  in  the  house  ot  lords  moved,  that  instead  of 
inserting  a  clause,  obliging  the  clergy  to  take  the  oaths,  the 
king  should  be  empowered  to  tender  them ;  and,  in  case  of 
their  refusal,  they  should  incur  the  penalty,  because  depri- 

^  vation,  or  the  apprehensions  of  it,  might  make  them  despe- 
rate, and  excite  them  to  form  designs  agsunst  the  government 
This  argument  had  no  weight  with  the  commons,  who 
thought  it  was  indispensably  neceasary  to  exact  the  oaths  of 
the  clergy,  as  their  example  influenced  the  kingdom  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  youth  of  the  nation  were  formed  uji^^r  theii; 
instrucdrbns.  After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  aU  jthe  miti- 
gfli^on  that  could  be  obtained,  Mras  a  clause  empowering  the 
king  to  indulge  any  twelve  clergymen,  deprived  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  with  a  third  part  of  their  benefices  during  pleasure* 
Thus  the  ancient  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were 
abrogated:  the  declaration  of  nonresistance  in  the  act  of 
uniformity  was  repealed :  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  was 
reduced  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  coronation  oath 
rendered  more  explicit.  The  clergy  were  enjoined  to  take 
the  new  oaths  before  the  first  day  of  August,  on  pain  of 
being  suspended  from  their  office  for  six  months,  and  of 
entire  deprivation,  in  case  they  should  not  take  them 
before  the  expiration  of  this  term.  They  generally  com- 
plied, though  with  such  reservations  and  distinctions  as 
were  not  much  for  the  honour  of  their  sincerity. 

$  VIII.  The  king,  though  baffled  in  his  design  against 
the  sacramental  test,  resolved  to  indulge  the  dissenters  with 
a  toleration ;   and  a  bill  for  this  purpose  being  prepared 


by  lh6  eaA  of  N<^uhighftttii  was^  after  some  debate^  passed 
ititb  k  luw,  utider  the  title  of  art  att  for  exempting  their 
f^ajestieb'  protestttnt  subjects  dissenting  from  the  churtsh  of 
lEtiglaiid  frofti  the  {Penalties  of  certain  laws,  Jt  enacted^ 
that  ndne  ctf  the  penal  laW6  should  be  construed  to  extend 
to  thos^  disseriteffe  who  should  take  the  oaths  to  the  present 
government^  and  subscribe  the  declaration  of  the  thirtieth 
yew  of  the  reigA  of  Charles  IL  provided  that  they  should: 
bold  no  private  kssembljes  or  conventicles  with  die  doors 
shut  i  tteit  ttothing  should  be  construed  to  exempt  them 
ftotci  the  payttieM  of  tithes^  ol-  other  parochial  duties,  rimt^ 
itt  case  of  beittg  choseh  into  the  offices  of  cbnstable^  thtirch 
Wkfden,  overseef,  8tc*  atid  of  sctupling  to  take  the  oaths 
atlne^ed  to  suth  offit^e^,  they  should  ^be  allowed  to  elLecute 
the  eAipteytiieAt  by  deputy ;  that  die  preachers  and  teacherf 
in  fcbhgi*egritiotiS  of  disfeentirig  protestants,  who  should  tak* 
the  oaths,  4Ubs6l:ibe  the  declaration,  together  with  all:thd 
artitles  bf  t-eligidni  ejccept  the  thirty-fourth  and  the  tw# 
succeeding  articles^  and  part  of  the  twentieth,  should  i)» 
exefnpted  from  the  ^en^ltles  decreed  against  nonconformist*. 
As  well  as  fr&tti  serting  upon  juries,  or  acting  in  parish  offl* 
ces:  yet  all  justices  of  the  peate  were  empowered  to  re- 
(Juire  sush  dlssettters  to  subscribe  the  declaration,  and  take 
the  oaths  I  and  in  case  of  i-efusal^  td  cottithit  them  to  pri- 
s6Aj  without  bail  ot  mainpf-ite.  The  sattie  indulgehce  iMis 
eitetided  to  anabaptists,  and  even  to  quakers,  oli  their  so- 
leittn  promise,  befofe  God,  t6  be  faithful  to  the  king  and 
queen,  and  their  asseiithig  by  profession  and  asseveration 
to  those  articles  Which  the  others  ratified  upon  oath.  They 
weife  likewise  required  to  pt-ofess  their  belief  in  the  trinity 
and  the  holy  scriptures*  Eveii  the  papists  felt  the  benign 
influence  of  William'fe  moderation  in  spiritual  matters*  He 
rejected  the  proposals  of  feome  zealots^  who  exhorted  him 
to  enact  severe  laws  against  popish  recusants*  Such  a  mea- 
sure^ he  observed,  would  alienate  all  the  papists  of  Europe 
iroin  the  interests  of  England^  knd  might  produce  a  new 
catholic  league,  which  \f ould  render  the  war  a  teligious 
quarrel ;  besides,  he  cbuld  fi«t  pret^ehd  to  screen  the  pror 
testants  6f  Germany  and  Hungary,  whife^he  himself  should 
persecute  the  eathblics  of  Eftgland.  He  therefore  resolved 
to   tffeat  them   with   lenity;    and  though   they  {were  not 
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^  IX.  We  have  obserYed,  that,  ia  coavsequence  of  the 
moticuvmade  by  the  bishop&  Vfhen  they  withdrew  from  par- 
liament,   a  hill  was   brought  into  the  house  of  lorda  for 
uniting  their  majesties'  protest^ut  subjects^     Thi&  was  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  the  king,  who  had  the  schema  of  qom^ 
preheasicm  very  much  at  heart.    In  the  progress  c^  the  biU 
a  warm  debate  arose  about  the  posture  of  IcBieeling  at  the 
sacrancient,  which  was  given  up  in  favour  of  the  dissenters. 
Another,  no  less  violent,  ensued  upon  the  subsequent  ques- 
tion, '*  Whether  there  should  be  an  addition  pf  laTtylin  th^ 
^^  commission  to  .be  given  by  the  king  to  the  bishops  and 
^^  others  of  the  clergy,  for  preparing  such  a  reformatiop  of 
^^  ecclesiastical  affairs  as  might  be  the  means  pf  healing  di- 
"  visiotns,  and  correcting  whatever  might  be.  erroneous  or 
^^  defeptive  in  the  constitution."    A  great  number  of  the 
temporal  lords  insisted, warmly  oi\this  addition,  and  when 
it  was  rejected,  fovu-  peers  entered  a  formal  protest.  Bishop 
Burnet  was  a  wanp  stickler  for  the  exclusion  of  the  laity ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  manifested  this  warmth  in  hopes  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  his  brethren,  among  whom  his 
character  was  very  far  from  being  popular.     But  the  merit 
of  this  sacrifice  was  destroyed   by  the  arguments  "he  had 
u^d  for  dispensing  with  the  posture  of  kneeling  at  the  sa^ 
erameni;  and  by  his  proposing  in  another  proviso  of  the 
bill,  that  the  subscribers,  instead  of  expressing  assent  and 
consent,  should  only  submit,  with  a  promise  of  conformity* 
§  X.  The  bill  was  with  difficulty  passed  ip  the  house 
of  lo]fds  :  but  the  commons  treated  it  with  neglect.  By  this 
time,  a  great  number  of  malcontent  members,  who  had  re- 
tired from  parliament,  were  returned,  with  a  view  to  thwart 
the  administration,  though  they  could  not  prevent  the  set- 
tlemcnt.     Instead  of  proceeding  with  the  bill,  they  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  his  gracious 
declaration,  and  repe;ated  assurances,  that  he  would  main^ 
tain  the  church  of  £ng^d  as  by  law  established ;  a  church 
whose  doctrine  and  practice  had  evinced  its  loyalty  beyond 
M.  contradiction*     They  likewise  humbly  besought  his  ma- 
jesty to  issue  writs  for  calling  a  convocation  of  the  clergy^ 
to  be  consulted  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  according  to  the 
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ancient  usage  o/ parliaiwiits ;  and  they  decWedthey  would 
forthwith  take  into  consideration  proper  methods  for  giving^ 
ease  to  protestant  dissenters.  Though  the  king  was  dis- 
pleased at  this  address,  in  which  the  lords  also  had  concur- 
red, he  returned  a  civil  answer,  by  the  mouth  of  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  professing  his  regard  for  the  church  of 
England,  which  should  always  be  bis  peculiar  care,  recom- 
mending the  dissenters  to  their  protection,  and  promising 
to  summon  a  convocation  as  soon  as  such  a  measure  should 
be  convenient.  This  message  produced  no  efifect  in  favour 
of  the-^bill,  which  lay  neglected  on  the  table.  Those  who 
fiioved  for  it,  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  displaying 
their  moderation ;  and  now  they  excited  their  friends  to 
oppose  it  with  all  their  interesti  Others  wfere  afraid  of 
espousing  it,  lest  they  should  be  stigmatized  as  enemies  to 
the  church ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  eminent  pres- 
byterians  were  averse  to  a  scheme  of  comprehension,  which 
diminished  their  strength,  and  weakened  the  importance  of 
the  party.  Being,  therefore,  violently  opposed  on  one  hand, 
and  but  faintly  supported  on  the  other,  no  wonder  it  mis- 
carried. The  king,  however,  was  so  bent  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design,  that  it  was  next  session  revived  in 
another  form,  though  with  no  better  success. 

§  XI.  The  next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  parliament,  was  the  settlement  of  a  revenue  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  government.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  distinctioift 
bf  what  was  allotted  for  the  king's  use,  and  what  was  as- 
signed for  the  service  of  the  public ;  so  that  the  sovereign  , 
was  entirely  master ;of  the  whole  supply.  As  the  revenue 
in  the  late  reigns  had  been  often  embezzled  and  misapplied, 
it  was  now  resolved  that  a  certain  sura  should  be  set  apart 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  household,  and  the  sup- 
port of  his  dignity ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  public  money 
should  be  employed  under  the  inspection  of  parliament.  Ac- 
cordingly, since  this  period,  the  commons  have  appropriated 
the  yearly  supplies  to  certain  specified  services ;  and  an  ac- 
'count  of  the  application  has  been  constantly  submitted  to 
both  houses  at  the  next  session.  At  this  juncture,  the  pre- 
vailing party,  or  the  whigs,  determihed  that  the  revenue 
should  be  granted  from  year  to  year,  or  at  least  for  a  small 
fl^rm  of  years ;  that  the  king  might  find  himself  dependent 
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opoA  the  parliament,  and  merit  a  renewal  of  the  grant  by  a 
jast  and  popular  administration.  In  pursuance  of  this  max* 
im,  when  the  revenue  fell  under  consideration,  they,  on 
pretence  of  charges  and  anticipations  which  they  had  not 
time  to  examine,  granted  it  by  a  provisional  act  for  one  year 
only.  The  civil  list  was  settled  at  six  hundred  diousand 
pounds,  chargeable  with  the  appointments  of  thb  queen 
dowager,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark,  the  judges,  and 
mareschal  Schomberg,  to  whom  the  parliament  had  already 
granted  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  consideration  of 
his  important  services  to  the  nation.  The  commons  also 
voted,  that  a  constant  revenue  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  should  be  established  for  the  support  of  the  crown 
in  time  of  peace. 

$  XL  The  king  took  umbrage  ^  these  restraints  laid 
upon  the  application  of  the  public  money,  which  were  the 
most  salutary  fihuits  of  the  revolution.  He  considered  them 
as  marks  of  diffidence,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from 
his  predecessors ;  and  thought  them  an  ungrateful  return 
for  the  services  he  had  done  the  nation.  The  tories  per- 
ceived his  disgust,  and  did  not  fail  to  foment  his  jealousy 
against  their  adversaries,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  fresh 
^  effort  of  the  whigs,  in  relation  to  a  militia.  A  bill  was 
brought  into  the  house,  for  regulating  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  have  rendered  it  in  a  great  measure  independent 
both  of  the  kiog,  and  the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties; 
these  being  generally  peers*  The  bill  was  suffered  to  lie 
neglected  on  the  table ;  but  the  attempt  confirmed  the  sus* 
picion  of  the  king,  who  began  to  think  himself  in  danger  of 
being  enslaved  by  a  republican  party.  The  tories  had,  by 
the  channel  of  Nottingham,  made  proffers  of  service  to  his 
majesty :  but  complained  at  the  same  time,  that  as  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  prosecuted  for  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, they  could  not,  without  an  act  of  indemnity,  exert 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  crown,  lest  they  should  incur  a 
persecution  from  their  implacable  enemies. 

$  XIII.  These  remonstrances  made  such  impression 
on  Ae  king,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  the  house  by  Mr* 
Hambden,  recommending  a  biHftf  indemnity  as  the  most 
effectual  means  for  putting  an  end  to  all  controversies,  dis- 
tinctions, and  occasions  of  discord.     He  desired  it  <night 
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.  be  prepared  with  all  convenient  expedition^  and  with  such 
exceptions  only  as  should  seem  necessary  for  the  vindication 
of  public  justice,  the  safety  of  him  and  his  consort,  and 
the  settlement  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  An  address  of 
thanks  to  his  majesty  was  unanimously  voted.  Neverthe- 
less, his  design  was  frustrated  by  the  backwardness  of  the 
whigs,  who  proceeded  so  slowly  in  the  bill,  that  it  could  not 
be  brought  to  maturity  oefore  the  end  of  the  session.  They 
wanted  to  keep  the  scourge  over  the  heads  of  their  ene* 
mies,  until  they  should  find  a  proper  opportunity  for  re- 
venge ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  restrain  them  from  opposi- 
tion, by  the  terror  of  impending  vengeance.  They  affected 
to  insinuate  that  the  king*s  design  was  to  raise  the  preroga- 
tive as  high  as  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  reigns ;  and  that 
he  for  this  purpose  pressed  an  act  of  indemnity,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  might  legally  use  the  instruments  of  the  late 
tyranny.  The  earls  of  Monmouth  and  Warrington  indus- 
triously infused  these  jealousies  into  the  minds  6{  their  par- 
ty :  on  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Nottingham  inflamed 
William's  distrust  of  his  old  friends ;  both  sidfes  succeeded 
in  kindling  an  animosity,  which  had  like  to  have  produced 
confusion,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  Used  by  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Devonshire  to  allay  those  heats, 
and  remove  the  suspicions  that  mutually  prevailed. 

§  XIV.  It  was  now  judged  expedient  to  pass  an  act 
for  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,  according  to  the 
former  resolution  of  the  convention.  A  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose was  brought  into  the  lower  house,  with  a  clause  dis- 
abling papists  from  succeeding  to  the  throne  :  to  this  the 
lords  added,  "  Or  such  as  should  marry  papists,"  absolv- 
ing the  subject  in  that  case  from  allegiance.  The  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  by  the  king's  direction,  proposed  that  the 
princess  Sophia,  dutchess  of  Hanover,  and  her  posterity, 
should  be  nominated  in  the  act  of  succession,  as  the  next 
protestant  heirs,  failing  issue  of  the  king,  and  Anne  prin- 
cess of  Denmark.  These  amendments  gave  rise  to  warm 
debates  in  the  lower  house,  where  they  were  vigorously  op- 
posed, not, only  by  those  who  wished  well  in  sec^cjt -t(^  the 
late  king  and  the  lineal  succession ;  but  likewise  by  the  re- 
publican party,  who  hoped  to  see  monarchy  altogether  ex- 
^rijgui^hed  in  England,  by  the  death  of  the  ^ree  persons  al- 
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ready  named  in  t]he  bill  of  succession.  The  lords  insisted 
upon  their  amendments^  and  several  fruitless  conferences 
were  held  between  the  two  houses*  At  length  the  bill  was 
dropped  for  the  present,, in  consequence  of  an  event  which 
in  a  great  measure  dissipated  the  fears  of  a  popish  successor. 
This  was  the  delivery  of  the  princess  Anne,  who,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  brought  forth  a  son,  christened 
by  the  name  of  .William,  and  afterwards  created  duke  of 
Gloucester* 

$  XV*  In  the  midst.of  these  domestic  disputes,  William 
did  not  neglect  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  He  retained 
all  his  former  influence  in  Holland,  as  his  countrymen  had 
reason  to  confide  in  his  repeated  assurances  of  inviolable 
affection.  The  great  scheme  which  he  had  projected  of  a 
confederacy  against  France  began  at  this  period  to  take  ef- 
fect. The  princes  of  the  empire,  assembled  in  the  diet, 
scdemnly  exhorted  the  emperor  to  declare  war  agaihst  the 
French  king,  who  had  committed  numberless  infractions  of 
the  treaties  of  Munster,  Osnabruck,  Nimeguen,  and  the 
truce ;  invaded  their  country  without  provocation,  and  evin- 
ced himself  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  holy  Roman  empire* 
They,  therefore,  besought  his  imperial  majesty  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Turks,  who  had  offered  advan- 
tageous terms,  and  proceed  to  an  open  rupture  with  Lewis : 
in  whith  case,  they  would  consider  it  a  war  of  the  empire, 
and  support  their  head  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  *  The 
states  general  published  a  declaration  against  the  common 
enemy,  taxing  him  with  manifold  infractions  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce;  with  having  involved  the  subjects  of  the 
republic  in  the  persecution  which  he  had  raised  against  the 
protestants  ;  with  having  cajoled  and  insulted  them  with 
deceitful  promises  and  insolent  threats  ;  with  having  plun- 
dered and  oppressed  the  Dutch  merchants  and  trader?  in 
France ;  and,  finally,  with  having  declared  war  against  the 
States,  without  any  plausible  reason  assigned.  The  elector 
of  Brandenburgh  denounced  war  against  France,  as  a  power 
whose  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  ambition,  it  was  ^he  duty  of  every 
prince  to  oppose.  The  marquis  de  Castanaga,  governor  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  issued  a  counter  declaration  to 
that  of  Lewis,  who  hid  declared  against  his  master.  He 
accused  the  French  king  of  having  laid  waste  the  empire. 
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vrithout  any  regard  to  tbe  obligations  d  religion  and  hn* 
manity,  or  even  to  the  laws  of  war ;  of  having  countenan* 
ced  the  most  barbarous  acts  of  cruelty  ^nd  of^ression ;  mid 
of  having  intrigued  with  the  enemies  of  Christ  for  the  des* 
traction  of  the  empire*  The  enit>eror  negotiated  an  alli- 
ance offensive  and  defensive  with  the  states  general,  landing 
the  contracting  parties  to  cooperate  with  their  whole  power 
against  France  and  her  allies.  It  was  stipulated,  that  nei» 
ther  side  should  engage  in  a  separate  treaty,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever ;  that  no  peace  should  be  admitted,  nntil 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  Osnabruck,  Munster,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  should  have  been  vindicated :  that,  in  case  of  a 
negottation  for  a  peace  or  truce,  the  transactions  on  both 
sides  should  be  communicated  bona  Jide  :  and  that  Spain 
and  England  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  trea^«  In 
a  separate  article,  the  contracting  powers  agreed^  that  in 
case  of  the  Spanish  king's  dying  without  issue,  the  states 
general  should  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their  forces  to 
take  possession  of  that  monarchy :  that  they  should  use 
their  friendly  endeavours  with  the  princes  electors,  their 
allies,  towards  elevating  his  sop  Joseph  to  the  dignity  of 
king  of  the  Romans  ;  and  employ  their  utmost  force  against 
France,  should  she  attempt  to  oppose  his  elevation. 

$  XVI*  William,  who  was  the  soul  of  this  confede« 
racy,  found  no  diiEculty  in  persuading  the  English  to  un«* 
dertake  a  war  against  their  old  enemies  and  rivals.  On 
the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  Mr.  Hambden  made  a  motion 
for  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  kingdom  with 
respect  to  France,  and  foreign  alliances ;  and  the  commons. 
unanimously  resolved,  that,  in  case  his  majesty  shpuld 
think  fit  to  engage  in  war  with  France,  they  would,  in  a 
parliamentary  way,  enable  him  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour. 
An  address  was  immediately  drawn  up,  and  presented  to 
the  king,  desiring  he  would  seriously  consider  the  destruc- 
tive niethods  taken  of  lateyears  by  the  French  king  against 
the  trade,  quiet,  and  interest  of  the  nation,  particularly  hia 
present  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  supporting  the  rebels  in 
that  kingdom.  They  did  not  doubt  but  the  alliances  al- 
ready made,  and  those  that  might  hereafter  be  concluded 
by  his  majesty,  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  French 
king  to  such  a  condition,  that  itjihould  not  be  in  his  power 
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to  violate  die  peace  of  Christendom ;  nor  prejoaice  the 
,  trade  and  prosperity  of  England ;  in  the  mean  time  they 
assured  his  majesty  he  might  depend  upon  the  assistance  of 
his  parliament,  according  to  the  vote  which  had  passed  in 
the  house  of  comn^ms.  This  was  a  welcome  address  to 
king  William.  He  assured  them  that  no  part  of  the  sup- 
plies ii^chr  they  might  grant  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  should  be  misapplied ;  and,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
May,  he  declared  war  against  the  French  monarch*  On 
this  occasion^  Lewis  was  charged  with  having  ambitiously 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  emperor,  and  denounced  war 
Against  the  allies  of  England,  in  vitiation  of  the  treaties 
confirmed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  English  crown ;  with 
having  encroached  upon  the  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  in* 
vaded  the  Caribbee  islands,  taken  forcible  possession  of 
New  York  and  Hudson's  Bay,  made  depredations  on  the 
English  at  sea,  prohibited  the  importation  of  English  ma- 
nufactures, xlisputed  the  right  of  the  flag,  persecuted  many 
English  subjects  on  account  of  religion,  contrary  to  express 
treaties  and.  the  law  of  nations,  and  sent  an  armament  to^ 
Ireland,  in  support  of  the  rebels-of  that  kingdom* 

$  XVII-  Having  thus  described  the  progress  of  the 
revolution  jn  England,  we  shall  now  briefly  explain  the 
measures  that  were  prosecuted  in  Scotland,  towards  the 
establishment  of  William  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom* 
The  meeting  of  the  Scottish  ccsivention  was  fixed  for  the 
fourteenth  day  of  March;  and  both  parties  employed  all 
their  interest  to  influence  the  election  of  members*  The 
duke  of  Hamilton,  and  all  the  presbyterians,  declared 
for  William*  The  duke  of  Gordon  maintained  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  for  his  old  master :  but,  as  he  had  neglected 
to  lay  in  a  store  of  provisions,  he  depended  entirely  upon 
the  citizens  for  subsistence*  The  partisans  of  James  were 
headed  by  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  and  Graham  viscount 
Dundee,  who  employed  their  endeavours  to  preserve  union 
among  the  individuals  of  their  party ;  to  confirm  the  duke 
of  Gordon,  who  began  to  waver  in  his  attachment  to  their 
sovereign ;  and  to  manage  their  intrigues  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  derive  some  advantage  to  their  cause  from  tHe  trans- 
actions of  the  ensuing  session*  When  the  lords  and  com* 
mons  assembled  at  Edinbiu-gh,  the  bishop  of  that  diocese, 
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who  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  convention,  prayed  for  the 
restoratipn  of  king  James.  The  first  dispute  turned  upon 
the  choice  of  a  president.  The  friends  of  the  late  king  set 
up  the  marquis  of  Athol  in  opposition  to  the  duke  of 
Hamilton ;  but  this  last  was  elected  by  a  considerable  majo- 
rity ;  afad  a  good  number  of  the  other  party,  finding  their 
cause  the  weakest,  desetted  it  from  that  moment*  The 
carls  of  Lothian  and  Tweedale  were  sent  as  deputies,  to 
require  the  duke  of  Gordon,  in  the  name  of  the  estates,  to 
quit  the  cattle  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  leave  the 
charge  of  it  to  the  protestant  officer  next  in  command.  The 
duke,  though  in  himself  irresolute,  was  animated  by  Dundee 
to  demand  such,  conditions,  as  the  convention  would  not 
grant.  The  negotiation  proving  ineffectual,  the  states 
ordered  the  hersdds,  in  all  their  formalities,  to  summon  him 
to  surrender  the  castle  immediately,  on  pain  of  incurring 
the  penalties  of  high  treason ;  and  he  refusing  to  obey  their 
mandate,  was  proclaimed  a  traitor.  All  persons  w^re  forbid, 
under  the  same  penalties,  to  aid,  succour,  or  correspond 
with  him;  and  the  castle  was  blocked  up  with  the  troops  of 
the  city. 

§  XVIII.  Next  day  an  express  arrive^  from  London, 
with  a  letter  from  king  William  to  the  estates ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  another  from  James  was  presented  by  one 
Crane,  an  English  domestic  of  the  abdicated  queen.  Wil- 
liam observed,  that  he  had  called  a  meeting  of  their  estates 
at  the  desire  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  assem- 
bled at  London,  who  requested  that  he  would  take  upon 
himself  the  administration  of  their  affairs.  He  exhorted 
them  to  concert  measures  for  settling  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  upon  a  solid  foundation ;  and  to  lay  aside  animo- 
sities and  factions,  which  served  only  to  impede  that  salu- 
tary settlement.  He  professed  himself  sensible  of  the  good 
effects  that  would  arise  from  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ; 
and  assured  them  he  would  use  his  best  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote such  a  coalition.  A  committee  being  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  respectful  answer  to  these  assurances,  a  debate 
ensued  about  the  letter  from  the  late  king  James. .  This 
they  resolved  to  favour  with  a  reading,  after  the  members 
should  have  subscribed  an  act,  declaring,  that  notwithstand*- 
ing  any  thing  that  might  be^ contained  in  the  letter  for  dis- 
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solving  the  convention,  or  impeding  their  procedure,  they 
"were  a  free  and  lawful  meeting  of  the  states ;  and  would 
continue  undissolved,  until  they  should  have  settled*  and 
secured  the  protestant  religion,  the  government,  laws,  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom.  Having  taken  this  precaution, 
they  proceeded  to  examine  the  letter  of  the  late  sovereign, 
who  conjured  them  to  support  his  interest  as  faithful  sub- 
jects, and  eternize  their  names  by  a  loyalty  suitable  to  their 
former  professions.  He  said  he  would  not  fail  to  give 
them  such  speedy  and  powerful  assistance  as  would  enable 
thdm  to  defend  themselves  from  any  foreign  attempt ;  and 
even  to  assert  his  right  against  those  enemies  who  had 
depressed  it  by  the  blackest  usurpations  and  unnatural 
attempts,  which  the  Almighty  God  would  not  allow  to  pass 
Unpunished.  He  oflFered  pardon  to  all  those  who  should 
return  to  their  duty  before  the  last  day  of  the  paonth ;  and 
threatened  to  punish  rigorously  such  as  should  stand  out  in 
rebellion  against  him  and  his  authority. 

§  XIX.  This  address  produced  very  little  effect  lA 
favour  of  the  unfortunate  exile,  whose  friends  were  greatly 
outnumbered  in  this  assembly.  His  messenger  was  ordered 
into  custody,  and  afterwards  dismissed  with  a  pass  instead 
of  an  answer.  James  foreseeing  this  contempt,  had,  by 
an  instrument,  dated  in  Ireland,  authorized  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  and  the  viscount  Dundee, 
to  call  a  convention  of  the  estates  at  Stirling.  These  three 
depended  on  the  interest  of  the  marquis  of  Athol  and  the 
earl  of  Mar,  who  professed  the  warmest  affection  for  the  late 
king ;  and  they  hoped  a  secession  of  their  friends  would 
embarrass  the.  convention,  so  as  to  retard  the  settlement  of 
king  William.  Their  expectations,  however,  were  disap- . 
pointed.  Athol  deserted  their  cause;  and  Mar  suffered 
himself  to  be  mtercepted  in  his  retreat.  The  rest  of  their 
plrty  were,  by  Ac  vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  pre- 
sented from  leaving  the  convention,  except  the  viscount 
Dundee,  who  retreated  -to  the  mountains  with  about  fifty 
horse,  and  was  pursued  py  Order  of  the  estates.  This  design 
being  frustrated,  the  convention  approved  and  recognised,  by 
a  solenin  act,  the  conduct  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  who 
jhad  entreated  the  king  of  England  to  take  upon  him  the 
.administration.     They  acknowledged  their  obligation  to  the 
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prince  of  Orange,  who  had  prevented  the  destruction  of 
their  laws,  religion,  and  fundamental  constitution;  they 
besought  his  highness  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  for 
that  kingdom:  they  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  all 
persons^  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  be  in  readiness  to  take 
arms  when  called  upon  for  that  piupose ;  they  conferred  the 
command  of  their  horse  militia  upon  sir  Patrick  Hume, 
who  was  formerly  attainted  for  having  been  concerned  in 
Argyle's  insurrection :  they  levied  eight  hundred  men  for 
a  guard  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  constituted  the  earl 
of  Leven  their  commander:  they  put  die  militia  all  over  the 
kingdom  into  the  hands  of  those  on  whom  they  could  rely : 
they  created  the  earl  of  Mar  governor  of  Stirling  castle : 
they  received  a  reinforcement  of  fiv^  regiments  from  Eng* 
land,  under  the  command  of  Mackay,  whom  they  appointed 
their  general ;  and  they  issued  orders  for  securing  all  disaf** 
fected  persons.  Then  they  despatched  lord  Ross,  with  an 
answer  to  king  William^s  letter,  professing  their  gratitude 
io  their  deliverer,  and  congratulating  him  upon  his  success. 
They  thanked  him  for  assuming  the  administration  of  their 
affairs,  and  assembling  a  convention  of  their  estates.  They 
declared  they  would  take  effectual  and  speedy  measures  for 
securing  the  protestant  religion,  as  well  as  for  establishing 
the  government,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  They 
assured  him  they  would,  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  avoid 
disputes  and  animosities;  and  desired  the  continuance  of 
his  majesty's  care  and  protection. 

$  XX.  After  the  departure  of  lord  Ross,  they  appointed 
a  committee,  consisting  of  eight  lords,  eight  knights,  and 
as  many  burgesses,  to  prepare  the  plan  of  a  new  settlement : 
but  this  resolution  was  not  taken  without  a  vigorous  oppo^ 
sition  from  some  remaining  adherents  of  the  late  king, 
headed  by  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow ;  all  the  other  pre- 
lateS)  except  he  of  Edinburgh,  having  already  deserted  the 
convention*  After  warm  debates^  th«i  committee  agreed 
in  the  following  vote :  "The  elates  of  the  kingdom  of 
*'  Scoriand,  find  and  declare,  That  king  James  VII.  being 
•*  a  professed  papist,  did  assume  the  royal  power,  and  act 
**  as  a  king,  without  ever  taking  the  oath  required  by  law ; 
**  and  had,  by  the  advice  of  evil  and  wicked  counsellors, 
**  invaded  the  fundalnental  constitution  of  this  kingdom, 
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^'  and  altered  it  from  a  legal  said  limited  monarchy  to  an 
*'  arbitrary  despotic  power,  and  had  governed  the  same  to 
"  die  subversion  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  violation  of 
''  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  inverting  all  the  ends 
**  of  government ;  whereby  he  had  forfeited  the  right  of 
"  the  crown,  and  the  throne  was  become  vacant."  When 
Ais  vote  was  reported,  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh  argued 
strenuously  against  it,  as  containing  a  charge  of  which  the 
king  was  innocent;  and  he  proposed  that  his  majesty 
should  be  invited  to  return  to  his  Scottish  dominions.  All 
his  arguments  were  defeated  or  overruled,  and  the  house 
confirmed  the  vote,  which  was  immediately  enacted  into  a 
law  by  a  great  majority.  The  lord  president  declared  the 
throne  vacant,  and  proposed  that  it  might  be  filled  with 
William  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  England.  The 
committee  was  ordered  to  prepare  an  act  for  settling  the 
crown  upon  their  majesties,  together  with  an  instrument  of 
government  for  securing  the  subjects  from  the  grievances 
under  which  they  laboured. 

$  XXI.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  this  act,  with 
the  conditions  of  inheritance,  and  the  instrument,  were 
Sported,  considered,  unanimously  approved,  and  solemnly 
proclaimed  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  in  presence 
of  the  lord  president,  assisted  by  the  lord  provost  and 
magistracy  of  the  city,  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  the 
marquises  of  Athol  and  Douglas,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  At  the  same  time 
they  published  another  proclamation,  forbidding  all  persons 
to  acknowledge,  obey,  assist,  or  correspond  with  the  late 
kin^.  James ;  or,  by  word,  writing,  or  sermon,  to  dispute  or 
disown  the  royal  authority  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary ;  or  to  misconstrue  the  proceedings  of  the  estates,  or 
create  jealousies  or  misapprehensions  with  regard  to  the 
transactions  of  the  government,  on  pain  of  incurring  the 
most  severe  penalties.  Then,  having  settled  the  coronation 
oath,  they  granted  a  commission  to  the  earl  of  Argyle  for 
the  lords,  to  sir  James  Montgomery  for  the  knights,  and  to 
sir  John  Dalrymple  for  the  boroughs,  empowering  them  to 
repair  to  London,  and  invest  their  majesties  with  the 
government*  This  affair  being  disctissed,  the  convention 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  care  of  the  public  peace^  f^4 
Vol.  I.  E 
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adjourned  to  the  twenty-first  day  of  May.  On  the  eleventh 
day  of  that  month>  the  Scottish  commissioners  being  intro- 
duced to  their  majesties  at  Whitehall,  presented  first  a  |)re- 
paratory  letter  from  the  estates,  then  the  instrument  of 
government,  with  a  paper  containing  a  recital  of  the 
grievances  of  the  nation;  and  an  address,  desiring  his 
majesty  to  convert  the  convention  into  a  parliament.  The 
king  having  graciously  promised  to  concur  with  them  in 
all  just  measures  for  the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  the 
coronation  oath  was  tendered  to  their  majesties  by  the  earl 
of  Argyle.  As  it  contained  a  clause,  importing,  that  they 
should  root  out  heresy,  the  kipg  declared,  that  he  did  not 
mean  by  these  words,  that  he  should  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  actus  a  persecutor:  the  commissioners  replying, 
that  such  was  not  the  meaning  or  import  of  the  oath,  he 
desired  them,  and  others  present,  to  bear  witness  to  the 
exception  he  had  made* 

§  XXII*  In  the  mean  time,  lord  Dundee  exerted  him*>» 
self  with  uncommon  activity  in  behalf  of  his  master.  He 
had  been  sujnmoned  by  a  trumpet  to  return  to  the  con- 
vention, but  refused  to  obey  tJie  citation,  on  pretence  that 
the  whigs  had  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life ;  and  that  the 
deliberations  of  the  estates  were  influenced  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  English  troops,  under  the  command  of  Mackay, 
He  was  forthwith  declared  a  fugitive,  outlaw,  and  rebel. 
He  was  rancorously  hated  hy  the  presbyterians,  on  whom 
he  had  exercised  some  cruelties,  as  an  officer  under  the 
former  government :  and  for  this  reason  the  states  resolved 
to  inflict  upon  him  exemplary  punishment.  Parties  were 
detached  in  pursuit  of  him  and  Balcarras.  This  last  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  was  committed  to  a  common  prison; 
but  Dundee  fought  his  way  through  the  troops  that  sur- 
rounded him,  and  escaped  to  the  Highland^,  where  he 
determined  to  take  arras  in  favour  of  James,  though  that 
prince  had  forbid  him  to  make  any  attempt  of  this  nature, 
until  he  should  receive  a  reinforcement  from  Ireland. 
While  this  officer  was  employed  in  assembling  the  clans  of 
his  party,  king  William  appointed  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
^Commissioner  to  the  convention  parliament.  The  post  of 
secretary  for  Scotland  was  bestowed  upon  lord  Melvil,  a 
wejijp  s^nd  servile  nobleman,  w)io  had  taken  refuge  in  Hoi- 
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land  from  the  violences  of  the  late  reigns :  but  the  king 
depended  chiefly  lor  advice  upon  Dalrymple  lord  Stair, 
president  of  the  college  of  justice,  an  old  crafty  fanatic, 
who  for  fifty  jrears  had  complied  in  all  things  with  all 
govemnltots.  Though  diese  were  rigid  presbyterians,  the 
king,  to  humour  the  opposite  party,  admitted  some  indi- 
viduals of  the  episcopal  nobility  to  the  council  board  ;  and 
this  intermixture,  instead  of  allaying  animosities,  served 
only  to  sow  the  seed  of  discord  and  confusion.  The 
Scottish  convention,  in  their  detail  of  grievances,  enumer-* 
ated  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  the  act  of  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  by  which  the  king's  supremacy  was 
raised  so  high  that  he  could  prescribe  any  mode  of  religion 
according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  the  superiority  of  any  office 
in  the  church  above  that  of  presbyters*  The  king  in  his 
instructions  to  the  lord  commissioner,  consented  to  the 
regulation  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,  though  he  would  not 
allow  the  institution  to  be  abrogated;  he  was  contented 
that  the  act  relating  to  the  king's*  supremacy  should  be 
rescinded,  and  that  the  church  government  should  be  estab- 
lished in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  people. 

§  XXIII.  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  duke 
Hamilton  opened  the  Scottish  parliament,  after  the  con- 
vention had  assumed  this  name,  in  consequence  of  an  act 
passed  by  his  majesty's  directions;  but  the  members  in 
general  were  extremely  chagrined  when  they  found  the 
commissioners  so  much  restricted  in  the  aifair  of  the  lords 
of  the  articles,  which  they  considered  as  the  chief  grie- 
vance.^ The  king  permitted  tlmt  ^he  estates  should  choose 
the  lords  by  their  own  suffrages ;  and  that  they  should  be 
at  liberty  to  reconsider  any  subject  which  the  said  lords 
might  reject.  He  afterwards  indulged  ^he  three  estates 
with  the  choice  of  eleven  delegates  each,  for  this  com* 


gThe  ]oi*d8  of  the  articles,  by  the- gradual  usurpation  of  the  crown,  actually  con;- 
tlitutedagrievanee  intolerable  4n  a  free  nation.  'I'he  king  empowered  the  eorami^ 
sioner  to  choose  eight  bj&hops,  whom  he  authorized  to  nominate  eight  noblemen : 
iiiese  tofsether  chose  eight  barons,  aud  eight  burgesses ;  and  this  whole  number^in 
eon^netion  with  the  ofi&cers  of  state  as  sapemunaerartes,  constituted  the  lords  CKf  the 
articles,  'i  his  commiCtee  possessed  the  sole  exclusive  rfght  and  liberty  of  bringing  in 
motions,  maidng  overtures  for  reilressing  wrongs,  and  proposing  means  and  expe* 
dients  for  the  relicJf,  safety,  and  benefit  of  the  subjcypj.  Procvntifii^^  of  (he  SStOtf 
partlnment  Hrtdrcat^tf. 
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mittee,  to  be  elected  mondilyt  or  oftencr,  if  they  should 
think  fit:  but  even  these  concessions  proved  unsatisfacUMy, 
while  the  institution  itself  remained.  Their  discontents 
were  not  even  appeased  by  the^  passing  of  an  act,  abolishing 
prelacy*  Indeed  their  resentment  was  inflamed  by  another 
consideration ;  namely,  that  of  the  king's  having  given  seats 
in  the  council  to  some  individuals  attached  to  the  hierar- 
chy* They  manifested  their  sentiments  on  this  subject  by 
briogmg  in  a  bill,  excluding  from  any  public  trust,  place, 
or  employment  under  their  majesties,  all  such  as  had  been 
concerned  in  the  encroachments  of  the  late  reign,  or  had 
discovered  disaffection  to  the  late  happy  change,  or  in  any 
way  retarded  or  obstructed  the  designs  of  the  convention* 
This  measure  was  prosecuted  with  great  warmth ;  and  die 
bill  passed  through  all  the  forms  of  the  house,  but  proved 
ineffectual,  for  want  of  the  royal  assent* 

.  §  XXIV#  Nor  were  they  less  obstinate  in  the  affair  of 
the  judges,  whom  the  king  had  ventured  to  appoint  by  vir- 
tue of  his  own  prerogative.  The  malcontents  bo-ought  in 
a  bill  declaring  the  bench  vacant,  as  it  was  at  the  restora- 
tion;  asserting  their  own  right  to  examine  and  approve 
those  who  should  be  appointed  to  fill  it ;  providing,  that  if 
in  time  to  come  any  such  total  vacancy  should  occur,  the 
nomination  should  be  in  the  king  or  queen,  or  regent  for 
the  time  being,  and  the  parliament  retam  the  right  of  ap- 
probation ;  and  that  all  the  clauses  in  the  several  acts  relat« 
ing  to  the  admission  of  the  ordinary  lords  of  session^,  and 
their  qualifications  for  that  office,  should  be  ratified  and 
confirmed  for  perpetual  observation.  Such  was  the  inter- 
est of  this,  party,  that  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  great  majo- 
rity, notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  ministers,  who 
resolved  to  maintain  the  king's  nomination,  even  in  defiance 
of  a  parliamentary  resolution*  The  majority,  exasperated 
at  this  open  violation  of  their  privileges,  forbade  the  judges 
whom  the  king  had  appointed  to  open  their  commissions, 
or  hold  a  session  utitil  his  majesty's  further  pleasure  should 
be  known :  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  compelled  to  act 
by  the  menaces  of  the  privy  council.  The  dispute  was 
carried  on  with  great  acrimony  on  both  sides,  and  produced 
such  a  ferment,  that  before  the  session  opened,  the  ministry 
thought  proper  to  draw  a  great  number  ojf  forces  into  the 
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meii^bcmt^ood  of  Edinburgh,  ta  auppolt  the  judges  in  the 
exercise  of  their  fimcttoiis* 

§  XXV.  The  lord  commisioner,  alarmed  at  this  scene 
of  tumult  and  confusion,  adjourned  the  house  till  the  eighth 
day  of  0€t(^er ;  a  step  which)  ^ded  to  the  other  unpopu- 
lar measures  of  the  courts  incensed  the  opposition  to  a  vio*^ 
knt  degree.  They  drew  up  e.  remonstrance  to  the  king» 
complain!]^  of  this  adjournment  while  the  nation  was  yet 
tmsettled,  recapit\ilatiftg  the  several  instances  in  which  they 
had  expressed  dieir  zeal  and  affection  for  his  majesty ;  ex* 
jdaining  their  reasons^  for  dissenting  from  the  ministry  ht 
Bomc  articles ;  beseeching  him  to  consider  what  diey  had 
repres^ited,  to  give  his  royal  ajssent  to  the  acts  of  parlia^r 
ment  which  they  had  prepared,  and  take  measures  for 
redressing  all  the  other  grievances  of  the  nation.  This  ad-^ 
dress  was  presented  to  the  king  at  Hampton  coairt.  Wil- 
liam was  so  touched  with  the  reproaches  it  implied,  a&  if  he 
had  not  fulfilled. the  conditions  on  which  he  accepted  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  that  he,  in  his  own  vindication,  published 
his  instructions  to  the  commissioner ;  and  by  these  it  appear-r 
icd,  that  the  duke  might  have  proceeded  to  g^^ter  lengths  in 
eUiging  his  countrymen.  Before  the  adjournment,  howt 
ever,  the  parliament  had  granted  the  revenue  for  life ;  and 
raised  money  for  maintaining  a  body  of  forces,  as  well  as 
for  supporting  the  incidental,  expense  of  the  government  for 
some  months ;  yet  part  of  the  troops  in  that  kingdom  were 
supfilied  and  subsisted  by  the  administration  of  England. 
In  cimsequence  of  these  disputes  in  the  Scottish  parliament, 
their  church  was  left  without  any  settled  form  of  govern- 
mient;^  foir,  though  the  hierarchy  was  srfsolished,  the  presbyte-^ 
riaa  discipline  was  not  yet  established,  and  ecclesiastical 
a&bs  were  occasionally  regulated  by  the  pri^  council, 
deriving  its  authority  from  that  very  act  of  supremacy, 
which,  according  to  Uie  claim  of  rights,  ought  to  have  been 
repealed. 

§  XXVI.  The  session  was  no  sooner  adjourned  than 
sir  John  Lanier  ccmverted  the  blockade  of  Edinburgh  castle 
into  a  regular  siege,  which  was  prosecuted  with  such  vigour, 
that  in  a  little  time  the  fortifications  were  ruined,  and  the 
works  advanced  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  in  which  the  be- 
siegers had  made  several  large  breaches.     The  duke  of 
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Gordon,  finding  his  ammunition  expended,'  his  defeiices 
destroyed,  his  intelligence  entirely  cut  off,  anddespairing of 
relief  from  the  adherents  of  his  master,  desired  to  capitulate, 
and  obtained  very  favourable  terms  for  his  garrison ;  but  he 
would  not  stipulske  any  conditions  for  himself,  declaring, 
that  he  had  so  much  respect  for  all  the  princes  descended 
firom  king  James  VI.  that  he  would  not  affront  any  of  them 
so  far  as  to  insist  upon,  terms  for  his  ovm  particular :  he 
therefore  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  surrendered  the 
castle  and  himself  at  discretion.  All  the  hopes  of  James 
and  his  party  were  now  concentred  in  the  viscount  Dundee, 
who  had  assembled  a  body  of  Highlanders,  and  resolved  to 
attack  Mackay,  on  an  assurance  he  had  received  by  message, 
that  the  regiment  of  Scottish  dragoons  would  desert  their 
officer,  and  join  him  in  the  action.  Mackay,  having  re-* 
ceived  intimation  of  this  design,  decamped  immediately,  and 
by  long  marches  retired  before  Dundee,  until  he  was  rein- 
forced by  Ramsey's  dragoons,  and  another  regiment  of  Eng- 
lish infantry :  then  he  faced  about,  and  Dundee  in  his  turn 
retreated  into  Lochabar.  Lord  Murray,  son  of  the  Mar-. 
quis  of  Athol,  assembled  his  vassals  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred  men  for  the  service  of  the  regency ;  but  he  was  be- 
trayed by  one  of  his  own  dependents,  whp  seized  the  casde 
of  Blair  for  Dundee,  and  prevailed  u^on  the  Athol  men  to 
disperse,  rather  than  fight  against  James  Aeir  lawful 
sovereign. 

§  XXVII.  Th^  viscount  was  by  this  time  reduced  to 
great  difficulty  and  distress.  His  men  had  not  for  many 
weeks  tasted  bread  or  salt,  or  any  drink  but  water :  instead 
of  five  hundred  infantry,  three  hundred  horse,  with  a  sup- 
ply of,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provision,  which  James  had 
promised  to  send  from  Ireland,  he  received  a  reinforcement 
of  three  hundred  naked  recruits ;  but  the  transports  with  the 
stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Though  this  was 
a  n^ortifying  disappointment,  he  bore  it  without  repining; 
and,  far  from  abandoning  himself  to  despair,  began  his  march 
to  the  castle  of  Blair,  which  was  threatened  with  a  siege  by 
general  Mackay.  When  he  reached  this  fortress,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  entered  the  pass  of 
Killycrankie,  and  he  resolved  to  give  them  battle  without 
delay.     He  accordingly  advanced  against  them,  and  a  furi- 
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0U3  engagemeni;  ensued,  though  it  was  not  of  long  duration* 
The  Highlanders,  having  received  and  returned  the  fire  of 
the  Eng^sh,  fell  in  among  them  sword  in  hand  with  such 
isnpetuosity ,  that  the  foot  were  utterly  broke  in  seven  minutes^ 
The  dragoons  fled  at  the  first  charge  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation :  Dundee's  horse,  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  broke 
dirough  Mackay's  own  regiment ;  the  earl  of  Dunbarton,  at 
the  head  of  a  few  volunteers,  made  himself  master  of  the 
artillery :  twelve  hundred  of  Mackay's  forces  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  five  hundred  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  fled  with 
great  precipitation  for  some  hours,  until  they  were  rallied  by 
their  general,  who  was  an  officer  of  approved  courage,  con- 
duct, and  experience.  Nothing  could  be  more  complete  or 
decisive  than  the. victory  which  the  Highlanders  obtained; 
yet  it  was  dearly  purchased  with  the  death  of  their  beloved 
chieftain  the  viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  by  a  random-  shot 
in  the  ^engagement,  and  his  fate  produced  such  confusion  is 
his  array  as  prevented  all  pursuit*  He  possessed  an  enter- 
prising spirit,  undaunted  courage,  inviolable  fidelity,  and 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  command  the  people  who  fought 
under  his  banner.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  that  cause 
which  he  espoused,  and  after  his  death  it  daily  declined 
into  ruin  and  disgrace.  He  was  succeeded  in  command  by 
colonel  Cannon,  who  landed  the  reinforcement  from  Ire*- 
land;  but  all  his  designs  miscarried:  so  that  the  clans^ 
wearied  with  repeated  misfortunes,  laid  down  their  arms 
by  degrees,  and  took  the  benefit  of  a  pardon,  which  king 
William  oflfered  to  those  who  should  submit,  within  the  time 
specified  in  his  proclamation. 

§  XXVIII.  After  this  sketch  of  Scottish  affairs,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  James,  and  re- 
late the  particulars  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland.  That 
unfortunate  prince  and  his  queen  were  received  with  the 
most  cordial  hospitality  by  the  F^nch  monarch,  who  as- 
signed die  castle  of  St.  Germain  for  the  plac^  of  their  resi- 
dence, supported  their  household  with  great  magnificence, 
enriched  them  with  presents,  and  undertook  to  reestablish 
them  on  *the  throne  of  England.  James,  however,  con- 
ducted himself  in  such  a  manner  as  conveyed  no  favourable 
idea  of  his  spirit  and  understanding.  He  seems  to  have 
beett  emasculated  by  religion ;  he  was  deserted  by  that  cou- 
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rage  and  ma^anlmity  for  which  his  3n3Uth  had  been  distia- 
^ished.  He  did  not  discover  great  sensibility  at  the  loss 
of  his  kingdom.  All  his  faculties  were  swallowed  up  in 
bigotry.  Instead  of  contriving  plans  for  retrieving  his 
crowny  he  held  conferences  with  the  Jesuits  on  topics  of 
religion.  The  pity  which  his  misfortones  excited  in  Lewis 
Was  mingled  with  contempt*  The  pope  supplied  him  with 
indulgences,  while  the  Romans  laughed  at  him  in  pasqui-* 
nades;  ^^  There,  is  a  pious  man  (said  the  archbishop  of 
^^  Rheims,  ironically,)  who  has  sacrificed  three  crowns  for 
**  a  mass*"  In  a  woi-d,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  ridicule 
and  raillery  of  the  French  nation. 

§  XXIX.  All  the  hope  of  r^ascending  the  British 
throne  depended  upon  his  friends  in  Scodand  and  Ireland. 
Tyrconncl,  who  commanded  in  this  last  kingdom,  was  con- 
firmed in  his  Attachment  to  James,  by  the  persuasions  of 
Hamilton,  who  had  undertaken  for  his  submission  to  the 
prince  of  Orange.  Nevertheless,  he  disguised  his  senti- 
ments, and  temporized  with  William,  until  James  should 
be  able  to  supply  him  with  reinforcements  from  France^ 
which  he  earnestly  solicited  by  private  messages.  In  the 
mean  time  with  a  view  to  cajole  the  protestants  of  Ireland^ 
and  amuse  king  William  with  hope  of  his  submission,  he 
persuaded  the  lord  Mountjoy,  in  whom  the  protestants 
chiefly  confided,  and  baron  Rice^  to  go  in  person  with  a 
commission  to  James,  representing  the  necessit}'  of  yielding 
to  the  times,  and  of  waiting  a  fitter  opportunity  to  make 
use  of  his  Irish  subjects.  Mountjoy,  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  instead  of  being  favoured  with  an  audience  by  James, 
to  explain  the  reasons  which  Tyrconnel  had  suggested 
touching  the  inability  of  Ireland  to  restore  his  majesty,  was 
eommitted  prisoner  to  the  bastile,  on  account  of  the  zeal  with 
which  he  had  espoused  the  protestant  interest.  Althobgh 
Lewis  was  sincerely  disposed  to  assist  James  effectually,  his 
intentions  were  obstructed  by  the  disputes  of  his  ministry* 
Louvois  possessed  the  chief  credit  in  council  ^  but,  Seignelai 
enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  personal  favour,  both  with  the 
king  and  madame  de  Maintenon,  the  favpurite  toncabine. 
To  this  nobleman,  as  secretary  for  *t|[iarine  affairs,  James 
made  his  chief  application  ;  and  he  had  promised  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  destined  for  his  service  to  Lautun^ 
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whom  Louvois  hated.  For  these  reasons  this  minister 
thwarted  his  measures,  and  retarded  the  assistance  which 
Lewis  had  promised  toward  his  restoration. 

§  XXX.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  oppo9ith)n,  the 
succours  were  prepared,  and  the  fleet  ready  to  put  to  ^ea 
by  the  latter  end  of  February.  The  French  king  is  said 
to  have  offered  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  natives  of  France 
to  serve  in  this  expedition  ;  but  James  replied,  that .  he 
would  succeed  by  the  help  of  his  own  subjects,  or  perish  n 
in  the  attempt.  Accordingly,  he  contented  himself  with 
about  twelve  hundred  British  subjects,^  and  a  good  number 
of  French  officers,  who  were  embarked  in  the  fleet  at  Brest^ 
consisting  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigates, 
three  fireships,  with  a  good  number  of  transports.  The 
French  king  also  supplied  him  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  arms  for  the  use  of  his  ttdkerents  in  Ireland ;  accom-^ 
modated  him  with  a  large  sum  ofmoney,  superb  equipages^ 
store  of  plate,  and  necessaries  o^U  kinds  for  the  camp 
and  the  household.  At  parti*\g,  he'  presented  him  with  his 
own  cuirass,  and  embracing  him  affectionately,  *'  The  best 
'*  thing  I  can  wish  you  (said  he)  is,  that  I  mlij>  never  see 
"  you  again."  On  the  seventh  day  of  March,  James  em,- 
foarked  at  Brest^  together  with  the  count^^'Avaux,  who 
accompanied  him  in  quality  of  ambass^pr,  and  hia  prin-^ 
cipal  officers.  He  was  detained  in  the  har^o^ur  by  contrary 
winds  till  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  whm  he  set 
sail,  and  on  the  twenty-second  landed  at  Kinsale  in  Ire- 
land. By  this  time,  king  William  perceiving  himself  amu- 
sed by  Tyrconnel,  had  published  a  declaration,  requiring 
the  Irish  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  the  new 
government.      On  the  twenty-second   day   of    February,    . 

h  James  in  this  expedition  was  attended  by  i&i  duke  of  Berwick  and  by 
his  brother  Mr.  Fitzjames,  grand  prior,  the  duke  of  Powis,  the  earls  of  Dover, 
Metfort,  Abercorn,  and  Seaforth ;  the  lords  Henry  aud  Thomas  Howard,  the 
lords  Drammoad,  Diin»ui)  Trendraught,  Buchan,  Uunsdon,  and  Brittas;  the 
bishops  of  Chester  and  Galway,  the  late  lord  chief  justice  Herbert ;  the  marquiff 
lyEstrades,  M.deRosene,  Maresohal  de  Champ ;  Mamoe,  Pusignan,  and  Lori, 
lieutenant  generals  ;  Prontee,  engineer  eeneral ;  the  marquis  d'AbbeviUe,  siif 
John  Sparrow,  sh*  Roger  Strictland,  sir  William  Jennings,  sir  Henry  Bond,  sir 
Charles  Carney,  sir  Kdward  Vaudrey,  sir  Charles  Murray,  sir  Robert  Parker, 
sir  Alphouso  Maiolo,  sir  Samuel  Foxon,  and  sir  William  Wallis ;  by  the  cdonek 
Porter,  Sarsfield,  Anthonyand  John  Hamilton,  Simon  and  Henry  Luttrel,  Ram- 
say, Dorrington,  Sutherland,  Clifford,  Parker,  Parcel,  Canon,  and  Fielding, 
with  about  two-and-twenty  other  officers  of  inferior  rank- 
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thirty  ships  of  war  had  been-  put  m  commission,  and  the 
command  of  them  conferred  upon  admiral  Herbert ;  but 
the  armament  was  retarded  in  such  a  manner  by  the  dis- 
putes of  the  council,  and  the  king^s  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  continent,  that  the  admiral  was  not  in  a  condition, 
to  sail  till  the  beginning  of  April,  and  then  with  part  of 
his  fleet  only.  James  was  received  with  open  arms  at  Kin- 
sale,  and  the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  at  his  devotion  p 
for,  although  the  protestants  in  the  north  had  declared  for 
the  new  government,  their  strength  and  number  was  deem- 
ed inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  power  of  Tyr- 
conncl.  This  minister  had  disarmed  all  the  other  protes- 
tant  subjects  in  one  day ;  and  assembled  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  foot,  and  eight  thousand  cavalrj%  for  the  service 
of  his  master. 

§  XXXI.  In  the  latter  end  of  March,  James  made  his 
public  entry  into  j  Dublin,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
inhabitants^  He  was  met  at  the  castle  gate  by  a  procession 
of  popish  bishops  and  priests  in  their  pontificsds,  bearing 
the  host,  which  he  publicly  adored.  He  dismissed  from 
the  council  board  the  lord  Granard,  judge  Keating,  and 
other  protestants  who  had  exhorted  the  lord  lieutenant  to 
an  accommodation  with  the  new  government.  In  their 
room  he  a;dmitted  the  French  ambassador,  the  bishop  of 
Chester,  colonel  Dorringtqn,  and,  by  degrees,  the  princi- 
pal noblemen  who  accompanied  him  in  the  expedition.  On 
the  second  day  after  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  issued  five 
proclamations  :  the  first  recalled  all  the  subjects  of  Ireland 
who  had  abandoned  the  kingdom,  by  a  certain  time,  on 
pain  of  outlawry  and  confiscation,  and  requiring  all  persona 
lo  join  him  against  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  second 
contained  expressions  of  acknowledgment  to  his  catholic 
subjects  for  their  vigilance  and  fidelity,  and  an  injunction 
to  such  as  were  not  actually  in  his  service,  to  retain  and 
lay  up  their  arms  until  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  use 
rhem  for  his  advantage.  By  the  third  he  invited  the  sub- 
jects to  supply  his  army  with  provisions;  and  prohibited 
the  soldiers  to  take  any  thing  without  payment.  By  the 
fourth  he  raised  the  value  of  the  current  coin ;  and  in  the 
fifth  he  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the  seventh  day 
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€f  May  at  Dublin.     Finally,  he  created  Tyrconnel  a  duke, 
in  consideration  of  his  eminent  services* 

§  XXXII.  The  adherents  of  James  in  England  pressed 
him  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Ireland  immediately,  and  bring 
over  hi^  army  either  to  the  north  of  England,  or  the  west 
rf  Scotland,  where  it  might  be  joined  by  his  party,  and  act 
without  delay  against  the  usurper;  but  his  council  disstia- 
ded  him  from  complying  with  their  solicitations,  until  Ire- 
land should  be  totally  reduced  to  obedience.  On  the  first 
alarm  of  an  intended  massacre,  the  protestants  of  London- 
derry had  shut  thdr  gates  against  the  regiment  commanded 
by  the  earl  of  Antrim,  and  resolved  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  lord  lieutenant.  They  transmitted  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  gbvemment  of  England,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  danger  they  incurred  by  such  a  vigorous  measure, 
and  implored  ihimediate  assistance.  They  were  accord- 
ingly supplied  with  some  arms  and  ammunition,  but  did  not 
receive  any  considerable  reinforcement  till  the  middle  of 
April,  when  two  regiments  arrived  in  Loughfoyl,  under  the 
command  of  Cunningham,  and  Richards.  By  this  time, 
king  fames  had  taken  Coleraine,  invested  Kilmore,  and 
was  almost  in  sight  of  Londonderry.  George  Walker, 
rector  of  Donaghmorc,  who  had  raised  a  regiment  for  the 
defence  of  the  protestants,  conveyed  this  intelligence  to 
Lundy,  the  governor.  This  officer  directed  him  to  join 
colonel  Crafton,  and  take  post  at  the  Longcausey,  which 
he  niaintained  a  wliole  night  against  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  enemy ;  until  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  re- 
treated to  Londonderry,  and  exhorted  the  governor  to  take 
the  field,  as  the  army  of  king  James  was  not  yet  complete- 
ly formed*  Lundy  assembling  a  council  of  war,  at  which 
Cunningham  and  Richards  assisted,  they  agreed,  that  as 
the  place  was  not  tenable,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  land 
the  two  regiments ;  and  that  the  principal  officers  should 
withdraw  themselves  from  Londonderry,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  would  obtain  the  more  favourable  capitulation  in 
consequence  of  their  retreat.  An  officer  was  immediately 
despatched  to  king  James,  with  proposals  of  a  negotiation ; 
and  lieutenant  general  Hamilton  agreed  that  the  army  should 
halt  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  -town.  Not- 
withstanding this  preliminary,  James  advanced  at  the  hea,d 
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of  his  ti'oops;  but  met  with  such  a  wann  reception  froni 
the  besieged,  that  he  was  faip  to  retire  to  St.  John's  Town 
In  some  disorder*  The  inhabitants  and  soldiers  in  garrison 
at  Londonderry  Fcre  so  incensed  at  the  members  of  the 
council  of  war,  who  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  place, 
that  they  threatened  immediate  vengeance.  Cunningham 
and  Richards  retired  to  t;heir  ships,  and  Lundy  locked  him-r 
self  in  his  chamber.  In  vain  did  Walker  and  major  Baker 
exhort  him  to  maintain ^  his  government,  Such  was  his 
cowardice  or  treachery,  that  he  absolutely  refused  to  be 
concerned  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  he  was  suffered 
to  escape  in  disguise,  with  a  load  of  match  upon  his  back  j 
but  he  was  afterwards  apprehended  in  Scotland,  from 
whence  he  was  isent  to  London  to  answer  for  his  perfidy  or 
misconduct. 

§  XXXIIIf  After  his  retreat,  the  townsmen  chose  Mr, 
Walker  and  major  Baker  for  their  governors,  with  joint  au- 
thority ;  but  this  office  they  would  not  undertake,  until  it 
Jiad  been  offered  to  colonel  Cunningham,  as  the  officer  next 
}n  command  to  Lundy.  He  rejected  the  proposal,  and  with 
Richard?  returned  to  England,  where  they  were  immedi- 
ately cashiered.  The  two  new  governors,  thus  abandoned 
to  their  fate,  began  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence :  in- 
4eed  their  courage  seems  to  have  transcended  tjie  bounds 
of  discretion,  for  the  place  was  very  ill  fortified :  their  can- 
pn,  which  did  not  exceed  twenty  pieces,  were  wretchedly 
mounted ;  they  had  not  one  engineer  to  direct  their  opera- 
tions :  they  hac}  a  yerj-'small  member  of  horse  :  the  garrison 
consisted  of  people  unacquainted  with  military  discipline : 
they  were  destitute  of  provisions  :  they  were  besieged  by  a 
king  in  person^  at  tjie  head  of  a  formidable  army,  directed 
by  good  officers,  and  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  imple- 
ments for  a  siege  or  battle.  This  town  was  invested  on  the 
twentieth  day  qf  April :  the  batteries  were  soon  opened, 
arid  several  attacks  were  made  with  great  impetuosity ;  but 
the  besiegers  were  always  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
The  townsmen  gained  divers  advantages  in  repeated  sallies, 
and  would  have  held  their  erve.miea  in  the  utmost  contempt, 
had  they  not  been  afflicted  with  a  contagious  distemper,  as 
well  as  reduced  to  extremity,  by  want  of  provision.  They 
^Pf c   even  tantalized  in  their  distress ;  for  they  had  the 
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fOortificatioD  to  sec  some  ships  which  had  arrived  with 
supplies  from  England,  prevented  from  sailing  up  the  river 
by  the  batteries  the  enemy  had  raised  on  both  sides,  and  a 
boom  with  which  they  had  blocked  up  the  channel.  At 
length,  a  reinforcement  arrived  in  the  Lough,  under  the 
command  of  general  Kirke,  who  had  deserted  his  master, 
and  been  employed  in  the  service  of  king  William.  He 
iound  means  to  convey  intelligence  to  Walker,  that  he  had 
troops  and  provisions  on  board  for  their  relief,  but  found  it 
impracticable  to  sail  up  the  river :  he  promised,  however, 
that  he  would  land  a  body  of  forces  at  the  Inch,  ana  endea- 
vour to  make  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  when  joined  by 
the  troops  at  Inniskiinng,  which  amounted  to  five  thousand 
men,  including  two  thousand  cavalry.  He  said  he  expected 
six  thousand  men  from  England,  where  they  were  embarked 
before  he  set  sail.  He  exhorted  them  to  persevere  ia  their 
courage  and  loyalty,  and  assured  them  he  would  come  to 
their  relief  at  all  hazards.  These  assurances  enabled  them 
to  bear  their  miseries  a  little  longer,  though  their  numbers 
daily  diminished.  Major  Baker  dying,  his  place  was  filled 
with  colonel  Michelburn,  who  now  acted  as  colleague  to 
Mr.  Walker. 

§  XXXIV.  King  James  having  returned  to  Dublin,  to 
be  present  at  the  parliament,  the  coiamand  of  his  army  de- 
volved to  the  French  general  Rosene,  who  was  exasperated 
at  such  an  obstinate  opposition  by  a  handful  of  half  starved 
militia.  He  threatened  to  raze  the  town  to  its  foundations, 
and  desjtrQy  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  unless  they  would  immediately  submit  themselves  to 
their  lawful  sovereign.  The  governors  treated  his  nciena- 
ces  with  contempt,  and  published  an  order  that  no  person^ 
on  pain  of  death,  should  talk  of  surrendering.  They  had 
now  consumed  the  last  remains  of  their  provision,  and  sup- 
ported life  by  eating  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  rats, 
mice,  tallpw,  starch,  and  salted  hides,  and  even  this  loath- 
some food  began  to  fail*  jSosene,  finding  them  deaf  to  all 
his  proposals,  threatened  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  all  the 
protectants  of  that  country,  and  drive  them  under  the  vMU 
of  Londonderry,  where  they  should  be  suffered  to  perish  by 
famine.  The  bishop  of  Meath,  being  informed  of  this  de- 
sign, complained  to  king  James  of  the  barbarous  intention. 
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entreating  his  majesty  to  prevent  its  being  put  in  execution* 
That  prince  assured  him  that  he  had  already  ordered  Ro- 
sene  to  desist  from  such  proceedings.  Nevertheless,  the 
Frenchman  executed  his  threats  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
Parties  of  dragoons  were  detached  on  this  cruel  service : 
after  having  stripped  all  the  protestants  for  thirty  miles 
round,  they  drove  these  unhappy  people  before  them  like 
cattle,  without  even  sparing  the  enfeebled  old  men,  nurses, 
with  infants  at  their  breasts,  tender  children,  women  just 
delivered,  and  some  even  in  the  pangs  of  labour.  Above 
four  thousand  of  these  miserable  objects  were  driven  under 
the  walls  of  Londonderry.  This  expedient,  far  from  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  Rosene,  produced  a  quite  contrary 
effect.  The  besieged  were  so  exasperated  at  this  act  of  in- 
humanity, that  they  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  submit  to 
such  a  barbarian.  They  erected  a  gibbet  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  French  general,  import- 
ing, that  they  would  hang  all  the  prisoners  they  had  taken 
during  the  siege,  unless  the  protestants  whom  they  had 
driven  under  the  wails  should  be  immediately  dismissed. 
This  threat  produced  a  negotiation,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  protestants  were  released,  after  they  had  been  detained 
three  days  without  tasting  food.  Some  hundreds  died  of 
famine  or  fatigue ;  and  those  who  lived  to  return  to  their 
own  habitations  found  them  plundered  and  sacked  by  the 
papists,  so  that  the  greater  number  perished  for  want,  or 
were  murdered  by  the  straggling  parties  of  the  enemy ;  yet 
these  very  people  had  for  the  most  part  obtained  protections 
from  king  James,  to  which  no  respect  was  paid  by  his 
general. 

^  XXXV.  The  garrison  of  Londonderry  was  now  re- 
duced from  seven  to  five  thousand,  seven  hundred  men, 
and  these  were  driven  to  such  extremity  of  distress,  that 
they  began  to  talk  of  killing  the  popish  inhabitants,  and 
feeding  on  their  bodies.  In  this  emergency,  Kirke,  who 
had  hitherto  lain  inactive,  ordered  two  ships  laden  with 
provisions  to  sail  up  the  river,  under  convoy  of  thp  Dart- 
mouth frigate.  One  of  these,  called  the  Mountjoy,  broke 
the  enemy's  boom ;  and  all  the  three,  after  having  sustained 
a  very  hot  fire  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  town,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
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army  of  James  were  so  dispirited  by  the  success  of  this  en- 
terprise, that  they  abandoned  the  siege  in  the  night,  and 
retired  with  precipitation,  after  having  lost  abput  nine 
thousand  men  before  the  place*  Kirke  no  sooner  took 
possession  of  the  town,  than  Walker  was  prevailed  upon  to 
embark  for  England,  with  an  address  of  thanks  from  the 
inhabitants  to  their  majesties  for  the  seasonable  relief  they 
had  received. 

§  XXXVI.  The  Inniskilliners  were  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  people  of  Londonderry  for  the  valour  and  perse- 
verance with  which  they  opposed  the  papists.  They  raised 
twelve  companies,  which  they  regimented  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gustavus  Hamilton,  whom  they  chose  for  their 
governor.  They  proclaimed  William  and  Mary  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  March ;  and  resolved  in  a  general  council 
to  maintain  their  title  against  all  opposition.  The  lord  Gil- 
moy  invested  the  castle  of  Crom  belonging  to  the  protes- 
tants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inniskillin,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  threw  succours  into  the  place,  and  compelled  Gil- 
moy  to  retire  to  Belturbet.  A  detachment  of  the  garrison, 
commanded  by  lieutenant  colonel  Lloyd,  too^  and  demol- 
ished the  castle  of  Aughor  and  they  gained  the  advantage 
in  several  skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  On  the  day  that 
preceded  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  they  defeated  six 
thousand  Irish  papists  at  a  place  called  Newton  Butler,  and 
took  their  commander  Macarty,  commonly  called  lord 
Moncashel. 

§  XXXVII.  The  Irish  parliament  being  assembled  at 
Dublin,  according  to  the  proclamation  of  king  James,  he,  in 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  thanked  them  for  the  zeal,  courage, 
and  loyalty  they  had  manifested ;  extolled  the  generosity  of 
the  French  king,  who  had  enabled  him  to  visit  them  in  person ; 
insisted  upon  executing  his  design  of  establishing  liberty  of 
conscience  as  a  step  equally  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  discretion,  and  promised  to  concur  with 
ihem  in  enacting  such  laws  as  would  contribute  to  the 
peace,  affluence,  and  security  of  his  subjects.  Sir  Richard 
Neagle,  being  chosen  speaker  of  the  commons,  nioved  for 
an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  and  that  the  count 
D'Avaux  should  be  desired  to  make  their  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  most  christian  king,  for  the  generous  assistance 
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he  had  given  to  their  sovereign.  These  addresses  being 
drawn  up,  with  the  concurrence  of  both  houses,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  recognise  the  Icing's  title,  to  express  their 
abhorrence  of  the  usurpation  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  as 
well  as  of  the  defection  of  the  English.  Next  day  James 
published  a  declaration,  complaining  of  the  calumnies  which 
his  enemies  had  spread  to  his  prejudice ;  expatiating  upon 
his  own  impartiality  in  preferring  his  protestant  subjects ; 
his  care  in  protecting  them  from  their  enemies,  in  redressing 
their  grievances,  and  in  granting  liberty  of  conscience  ^  pro- 
mising that  he  would  take  no  step  but  with  the  approbation 
of  parliament;  offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  persons  who 
should  desert  his  enemies,  and  join  with  him  in  four-and- 
twenty  days  after  his  landing  in  Ireland,  and  charging  all 
the^  blood  that  might  be  shed,  upon  those  who  should 
continue  in  rebellion. 

§  XXXVIII.  His  conduct,  however,  very  ill  agreed 
with  this  declaration ;  nor  can  it  be  excused  on  any  other 
supposition,  but  that  of  his  being  governed,  in  some  cases 
against  his  own  inclination,  by  the  count  D'Avaux,  and  the 
Irish  catholics,  on  whom  his  whole  dependence  was  placed. 
As  both  houses  were  chiefly  filled  with  members  of  that 
persuasion,  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  their  bringing  in  a 
bill  for  repealing  the  act  of  settlement,  by  which  the  pro- 
testants  of  the  kingdom  had  been  secured  in  the  possession 
of  their  estates.  These  were  by  this  law  divested  of  their 
lands,  which  reverted  to  the  heirs  of  those  catholics  to 
whom  they  belonged  before  their  rebellion.  This  iniqui- 
tous bill  was  framed  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  regard  was 
paid  to  such  protestant  owners  as  had  purchased  estates  for 
valuable  considerations:  no  allowance  was  made  for  im- 
provements, nor  any  provision  for  protestant  w^idows:  the 
possessor  and  tenants  were  not  even  allowed  to  remove  their 
stock  and  com.  When  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  lords, 
Drp  Dopping,  bishop  of  Meath,  opposed  it  with  equal 
courage  and  ability :  and  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  pur- 
chasers under  the  act  of  settlement  was  presented  to  the 
king  by  the  earl  of  Granard :  but  notwithstanding  these 
remonstrancesj  it  received  the  royal  assent:  aiid  the  pro- 
'    "     *      **  Ireland  were  mostlv  ruined. 
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$  XXXIX.  Yet,  in  order  to  complete  their  destruction', 
an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against  all  protestants, 
whether  male  or  female,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  who 
were  absent  from  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  against  all  those  who 
retired  into  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms,  who  did  not  own 
the  authority  of  king  James,  or  corresponded  wilh  rebels,  er 
were  any  ways  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  to  them  from 
the  first  day  of  August  in  the  preceding  year.  The  number 
of  protestants  attainted  by  name  in  thid  act  amounted  to 
about  three  thousand,  including  two  archbishops,  one  duke, 
seventeen  earls,  seven  countesses,  as  many  bishops,  eighteen 
barons,  three-and-thirty  baronets,  one-and-fiftj'  knights, 
eighty-three  clergymen,  who  Were  declared  traitors,  and 
adjudged  to  suffer  the  pains  of  death  4nd  forfeiture.  The 
individuals  subjected  to  this  dreadful  proscription  were 
even  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  pardon,  and  all  benefit  of  ap- 
peal :  for,  by  a  clause  in  the  act,  the  king's  pardon  was 
deemed  null,  unless  enrolled  before  the  first  day  of  Decern- 
ter.  A  subsequent  law  was  enacted,  declaring  Ireland 
independent  of  the  English  parliament.  This  assembly- 
passed  another  act,  granting  twenty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  out  of  the  forfeited  estates,  to  TjTconnel,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  signal  services :  they  imposed  a  tax 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  month  for  the  service  of 
the  king :  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  an  act  for  liberty 
of  conscience;  they  enacted  that  the  tithes  payable  by 
papists  should  be  delivered  to  priests  of  that  communion : 
the  maintenance  of  the  protestant  clergy  in  cities  and  cor- 
porations was  taken  away;  and  all  dissenters  were  exempted 
from  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  So  that  the  established 
church  was  deprived  of  all  power  and  prerogative ;  notwith- 
standing the  express  promise  of  James,  who  had  declared, 
immediately  after  his  landing,  that  he  would  maintain  the 
clergy  in  their  rights  and  privileges. 

§  XL.  Nor  was  the  king  less  arbitrary  in  the  executive 
part  of  his  government,  if  we  suppose  that  he  countenanced 
the  grievous  acts  of  oppression  that  were  daily  committed 
upon  the  protestant  subjects  of  Ireland  :  but  the  tyranny  of 
his  proceedings  may  be  justly  imputed  to  the  temper  of  his 
ministry,  consisting  of  men  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  }usticb 
.and  hunumity,  who  acted  from  the  dictates  of  rapacity  auft 
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revenge,  inflamed  with  all  the  acrimony  of  religions  rancour^ 
Soldiers  were  permitted  to  live  upon  free  quarter :  the  people 
were  robbed  and  plundered :  licenses  and  protections  were 
abused,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  the  trading  p^rt  of 
the  nation.  The  king's  old  stores  were  ransacked :  the 
shops  of  tradesmen,  and  the  kitchens  of  burghei^,  were 
pillaged  to  supply  the  mint  with  a  quantity  of  brass,  which 
^as  converted  into  current  coin  for  his  majesty's  occasions  : 
an  arbitrary  value  was  set  upon  it,  and  all  persons  were 
required  and  commanded  to  take  it  in  payment  under  the 
severest  penalties,  though  the  proportion  between  its  intrin- 
sic worth  and  currency  was  nearly  as  one  to  three  hundred. 
A  vast  sum  of  this  counterfeit  coin  was  issued  in  the  course 
of  one  year,  and  forced  upon  the  protestants  in  payment  of 
merchandise,  provision,  and  necessaries,  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice. James,  not  content  with  the  supply  granted  by  par- 
liament, imposed  by  his  own  authority  a  tax  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  per  month  on  chattels,  as  the  former  was 
laid  upon  lands.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  temporary, 
expedient  during  the  adjournment  of  the  two  houses,  as  the 
term  of  the  assessment  was  limited  to  three  months  :  it  was, 
however,  levied  by  virtue  of  a  commission  under  the  seals  : 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  stretch  of  prerogative,  the  less 
excusable,  as  he  might  have  obtained  the  money  in  a  par- 
liamentary way.  Understanding  that  the  protestants  had 
laid  out  all  their  brass  money,  in  purchasing  great  quan- 
tities of  hides,  tallow,  wood,  and  corn,  he  assumed  the 
despotic  power  of  fixing  the  prices  of  these  commodities, 
and  then  bought  them  for  his  own  use.  One  may  see  his 
ministers  were  bent  upon  the  utter  destruction  of  those 
unhappy  people. 

§  XLI.  All  vacancies  in  public  schools  were  supplied 
with  popish  teachers.  The  pension  allowed  from  the 
exchequer  to  the  university  of  Dublin  was  cut  oflF:  the  vice- 
provost,  fellows,  and  scholars  were  expelled :  their  furni- 
ture, plate,  and  public  library,  were  seized,  without  the 
least  shadow  of  pretence,  and  in  direct  violation  of  a  pro- 
mise the  king  had  made  to  preserve  their  privileges  and 
immunities.  His  officers  converted  the  college  into  a  gar- 
rison, the  chapel  into  a  magazine,  and  the  apartments  into 
prisons  :  a  popish  priest  was  appointed  provost ;  one  Mac- 
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carty  of  the  same  persuasion  was  made  library  keeper ;  and 
the  whole  foundation  was  changed  into  a  catholic  seminary. 
When  bishoprics  and  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown 
became  vacant,  the  king  ordered  the  profits  to  be  lodged  in 
the  exchequer,  and  suffered  the  cures  to  be  totally  neg- 
lected. The  revenues  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  main- 
tenance of  Romish  bishope  and  priests,  who  grew  so  insolent 
under  this  indulgence,  that  in  several  places  they  forcibly 
seized  the  protestant  churches.  When  complaint  was 
made  of  this  outrage,  the  king  promised  to  do  justice  to 
the  injured;  and  in  some  places  actually  ordered  the 
churches  to  be  restored :  but  the  popish  clergy  refused  to 
tomply  With  this  order,  alleging  that  in  spirituals  they 
'  owed  obedience  to  no  earthly  power  but  the  holy  see ;  and 
James  found  himself  unable  to  protect  his  protestant  sub- 
jects against  a  powerful  body  which  he  durst  not  disoblige. 
Some  ships  appearing  in  the  bay  of  Dublin,  a  proclamation 
was  issued;  forbidding  the  protestants  to  assemble  in  any 
place  of  worship,  or  elsewhere,  on  pain  of  death.  By  a 
second  they  were  commanded  to  bring  in  their  arms,  on 
pain  of  being  treated  as  rebels  and  traitors.  Luttrel, 
governor  of  Dublin,  published  an  ordinance  by  beat  of 
drum,  requiring  the  farmers  to  bring  in  their  com  for  his 
majesty's  horses  within  a  certain  day,  otherwise  he  wovild 
order  them  to  be  hanged  before  their  own  doors.  Brigadier 
Sarsfield  commanded  all  protestants  of  a  certain  district  to 
retire  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  their  habitations^ 
on  pain  of  death ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  credit  of 
the  brass  money,  the  same  penalty  was  denounced,  in  a 
proclamation,  against  any  person  who  should  give  more 
than  one  pound  eighteen  shillings  for  a  guinea. 

$  XL  II.  All  the  revenues  of  Irelsmd,  and  all  the 
schemes  contrived  to  bolster  up  the  credit  of  the  base  - 
coin,  would  have  proved  insufficient  to  support  the  expense^, 
of  the  war,  had  not  James  received  occasional  supplies  from 
tht  French  monarch.  After  the  return  of  the  fleet  which 
had  conveyed  him  to«  Ireland,  Lewis  sent  another  strong 
squadron,  commanded  by  Chateau  Renault,  as  a  convoy  t# 
some  transports  laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  king  James.  Before  they 
s^Ied  from  Brest,  king  WiUiaaif  being  informed  of  their 
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destination,  detached  admiral  tlerbert  from  Spithead  with 
twel^fe  ships  of  the  line,  one  fireship,  and  four  tenders,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  enemy.  He  was  driven  by  stress  q( 
weather  into  Milfordhaven,  from  whence  he  steered  his 
xourse  to  Kimsale,  on  the  supposition  that  the  French  fleet 
had  sailed  from  Brest ;  and  that  in  all  probability  he  should 
fall  in  with  them  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  On  the  first 
day  of  May  "he  discovered  them  at  anchor  in  Bantrey  bay^ 
and  stood  in  to  engage  them,  though  they  were  greatly 
superior  to  him  in  number.  They  no  sooner  perceived 
him  at  daybreak,  than  they  weighed,  stood  out  to  windward, 
formed  their  line,  bore  down,  and  began  the  action,  which 
was  maintained  for  two  hours  with  equal  valoiir  on  both 
sides,  though  the  English  fleet  sustained  considerable  dam* 
age  from  the  superior  fire  of  the  enemy.  Herbert  tacked 
several  times,  in  hope  of  gaining  the  weathergage ;  but  the 
French  admiral  kept  his  wind  with  uncommon  skill  and 
perseverance.  At  length  the  English  squadron  stood  off 
to  sea,  and  maintained  a  running  fight  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Chateau  Renault  tacked  about,  and  returned 
into. the  bay,  content  with  the  honour  he  had  gained.  The 
loss  of  men  was  inconsiderable  on  both  sides ;  and,  where 
the  odds  were  so  great,  the  victor  could  not  reap  much 
glory.  Herbert  retired  to  the  isles  of  Scilly,  where  he  ex- 
pected a  reinforcement;  but  being  disappointed  in  this 
expectation,  he  returned  to  Portsmouth  in  very  ill  humour, 
with  which  his  officers  and  men  were  infected.  The  com- 
pion  sailors  still  retained  some  attachment  to  James,  who 
hud  formerly  been  a  favourite  among  them ;  and  the  offi- 
cers complained  that  they  had  been  sent  upon  this  service 
with  a  force  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy .^ 
King  William,  in  order  to  appease  their  discontent,  ntade 
an  excursion  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  dined  with  the  ad- 
miral on  board  the  ship  Elizabeth,  declared  his  intention 
of  creating  him  an  earl,  in  consideration  of  his  good  con- 
duct and  services,  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
the  captains  Ashby  and  ShoVel,  and  bestowed  a  donation. 
oi  ten  shillings  on  every  private  tfailor. 

§  XLIII*  The  -parliament  of  England  thought  it  in- 
■  cumbent  upon  them,  not  only  to  raise   supplies  for  the 
ipofnei,    R^reibjr.    King.    Biioarres.  DteUkFay^.    Vo|fak:e, 
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maintenance  of  die  war  in  which  the  nati<m  was  involved^ 
but  also  to  do  justice  with  respect  to  those  who  had  beeo 
injured  by  illegal  or  oppressive  sentences  in  the  late  reigns» 
The  attainders  of  lord  Russel,  Algernon  Sidney,  alderman 
Cornish,  and  lady  Lisle,  were  now  reversed*  A  committee 
of  privileges  were  appointed  by  the  lords  to  eaamtne  the 
case  of  the  earl  of  Pevonshire,  who  in  the  late  reign  had 
been  fined  thirty  thousand  pounds,  for  assaulting  colonel 
Culpepper  in  the  presence  chamber.  They  reported  that 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  in  overruling  the  earl's  plea  of 
privilege  of  parliament,  had  committed  a  manifest  breach 
of  privilege :  that  the  fine  was  excessive  and  exorbitant, 
against  the  great  charter,  the  common  right  of  the  subject, 
and  the  law  of  the  realm.  The  sentence  pronounced  upon 
Samuel  Johnson,  chaplain  to  lord  Russel,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  bad  been  degraded,  fined,  scourged,  and  set  in 
the  pillory,  was  now  annulled,  and  the  commons  recom* 
mended  him  to  his  majesty  for  some  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment. He  received  one  thousand  pounds  in  money  with  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  son,  who  was  moreover  gratified  with  a  place  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year :  but  the  fsttheir  never  obtained  any 
ecclesiastical  benefice.  Titus  Oates  seized  this  opportunity 
of  petitioning  the  house  of  lords  for  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment  given  against  him  on  his  being  convicted  of 
perjury.  The  opinions  of  all  the  judges  and  counsel  at  the 
bar  were  heard  on  this  subject,  and  a  bill  of  reversal 
passed  the  commons :  but  the  peers  having  inserted  some 
amendments  and  a  proviso,  a  conference  was  demanded, 
and  violent  heats  ensued.  Oates,  however,  wa^  released 
from  confinement ;  and  the  lords,  with  the  consent  of  the 
commons,  recommended  him  to  his  majesty  for  a  pardon, 
which  he  obtained,  together  with  a  comfortable  pension. 
The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cases  of  the 
state  prisoners,  found  sir  Robert  Wright,  late  lord  chief 
justice,  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  cruelties  committed 
in  the  west  after  the  insurrection  of  Monmouth ;  as  also , 
(me  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  and  guilty  of  mani- 
fold enormities.  Death  had  by  this  time  delivered  Jefferies 
from  the  resentment  of  the  nation.  Graham  and  Burt6n 
had  acted  as  solicitors  In  the  illegal  {)ro8ecutions  carried  on 
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against  those  who  opposwl  the  court  in  the  reign  of 
Chafies  II ;  these  were  now  reported  guilty  of  having 
been  instrumental  in  taking  away  the  lives  and  estates 
o£  those  who  had  suiFered  the  loss  of  either  under 
colour  of '  law  for  eight  years  last  past;  of  having, 
by*  malkioiis  indictments,  informations,  and  prosecu- 
tions of  ^uo  warranto  J  endeavoured  the  subversion 
of  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  government  of  the 
realm ;  and  of  having  wasted  many  thousand  pounds 
of  the  public  revenue  in  the  course  of  their  infamous 
jwactices. 

^  XLIV.  Nor  did  the  misconduct  of  the  present  min- 
istry escape  the  animadversion  of  the  parliament.  The 
lords  having  addressed  the  king  to  put  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Scilly,  Dover  castle,  and  the  other  for- 
tresses of  the  kingdom,  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  to 
disarm  the  papists,  empowered  a  committee  to  inquire  into' 
the  miscarriages  in  Ireland,  which  were  generally  imputed 
to  |he  neglect  of  the  marquises  of  Caermarthen  and- 
Halifax,.  They  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring 
the  minute  book  of  the  committee  for  Irish  affairs  might' 
be  put  into  their  hands  :  but  his  majesty  declining  gratifying 
them  in  this  particular :  then  the  commons  voted,  that  those 
persons  who  had  advised  the  king  to  delay  this  satisfaction 
were  enemies  to  the  kingdom.  William,  alarmed  at  this 
resolution,  allowed  them  to  inspect  the  book,  in  which  they 
found  very  little  for  their  purpose.  The  house  resolved 
that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  de- 
claring, that  the  sucxxjur  of  Ireland  had  been  retarded  by 
the  unnecessary  delays ;  that  the  transports  prepared  were 
not  sufficient  to  convey  the  forces  to  that  kingdom ;  and 
that  several  ships  had  been  taken  hy  the  enemy,  for  want  of 
proper  convoy.  At  the  same  time  the  question  was  put, 
whether  or  not  they  should  address  the  king  against  the 
marquis  of  Halifax :  but  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by 
a  small  majority.  Before  this  period,  Howe,  vicechamber- 
lain  to  the  queen,  had  moved  for  an  address  against  such 
counsellors  as  had  been  impeached  in  parliament,  and  be- 
trayed the  liberties  of  the  nation. — This  motion  was  level- ■ 
Idd^t  Caermarthen  and  Halifax,  the  first  of  whom  had  been 
formerly  impeached  of  high  treason  under  the  title  of  earl 


of  Dauby;  and -ike  other  was  chargt^dwith  all  tli^  miscoii* 
duct  of  the  present  administration.  Warm  debates  extsurdv 
and  in  all  probability  the  motion  would  have  been  carried 
in  the  affirmative,  had  not  thoie  who  spoke  warmly  in  behidf 
of  it  suddenly  cooled  in  the  course  of  the  dis(>ute«  Some 
letters  from  king  Jan^es  to  his  partisans  being  intercepted^ 
and  containing  some  hints  of  an  intended  invasion,  Mew 
Hambden  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  house« 
enlarged  upon  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  kingdom 
was  exposed,  and  moved  for  a  further  supply  to  his  majesty^ 
In  this  unexpected  motion,  he  was  not  seconded  by  one 
member.  The  house,  however,  having  taken  the  letters  into 
consideration,  resolved  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  king, 
desiring  him  to  secure  and  disarm  all  papists  of  note ;  alid 
they  brought  in  a  bill  for  attainting  several  persons  ia 
rebellion  against  their  majesties :  but  it  was  not  finished* 
during  this  scission.  ,    '      • 

§  XLV.  Another  Bill  being  prepared  in  the  house  of  . 
lords,  enjoining  the  subjects  to  wear  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a  petition  was  presented 
against  it  by  the  silk  weavers  of  London  and  Canterbury^ 
assembled  in  a  tumultuous  .manner  at  Westminster.     The 
lords  refused  their  petition,  because   this  was  an  unusual 
manner  of  application.     They  were  persuaded  to  return  to 
their   respective  places  of  abode :  precautions  were  taken 
against  a  second  riot ;  and  the  bill  was  unanimously  rejected* 
in  the  upper  house.     This  parliament  passed  an  act,  vest- 
ing in  the  two  universities  the   presentations   belonging  to 
papists  :  those  of  the  southern  counties  b^ing  given  to  Ox-* 
ford ;  and  those  of  the  northern  to  Cambridge,  on  certaia  ' 
specified  conditions.     Courts  of  conscience  were  erected 
at   Bristol,   Gloucester,  and  Newcastle;    and  that  of  the 
marches  of  Wales  was  abolished,  as  an  intolerable  oppres- 
sion.    The    protestant    clerg}^men,  who  had  been    forced 
to  leave    their    benefices ,  in  Ireland,    were    rendered  ca- 
pable   of    holding  any  living   in  England,    without    for- 
feiting their  title  to    their    former  preferment,   with   the 
proviso   that    they  should   resign   their   English   benefices 
when  restored   to  tho^e  they  had  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quish.    The   statute    of  Henry   IV.    against   multiply!^' 
gold  and    silver   was    now   repealed:    the   subjects   were' 
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allowed  to  melt  and  refine  metahr  and  orw,  and  extract 
^d  and  silver  from  them,  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  mint,  and  converted  into  money,  the 
owner  receiving  its  full  value  in  current  coin.  These, 
and  several  other  bills  of  smaller  importance  being 
passed,  the  two  houses  adjourned  to  the  twentieth  day 
4if  September,  and  afterwards  to  the  nineteenth  day  of 
October. 
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BOOK  I. 


CHAP.  II. . 


I.  Duke  of  Schomberg  lands  with  an  army  in  Ireland* 
$  II.   The  Inniskillinera  obtain  a  victory  over  the  Irish* 
§  III.  Schomberg  censured  for   his  inactivity.     §  IV. 
The  French  worsted  at  IVakourt*     §  V.  Success  of  the 
confederates  in  Germany*      The  Turks  defeated  at  Pccto^ 
chin,  Nissa,  and  Widen.     §  VI.  Death  of  Pope  Inno* 
cent  XI.       $  VII.  King    William    becomes   unpopular. 
$  VIII.  A  good  number  of  the  clergy  refuse  to  toAe  the 
oaths.     $  IX.   The  King  grants  a  commission  for   re- 
forming  church  discipline.     §  X.  Meeting  of  the  Con- 
vocation.     §  XI.    Their  session  discontinued  by  repeated 
prorogations.       §    XII.    Proceedings    in    Parliament. 
$  XIII.    The    Whigs   obstruct    the   bill    of  indemnity. 
$  XIV.    The  commons  resume  the  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  the  miscarriages  in  Ireland.     $  XV.  King  William 
irritated  against  the  Whigs.     §  XVI.  Plot  against  the 
government  by  Sir  James   Montgomery    discovered  by* 
Bishop  Burnet.     $  XVII.  Warm  debates  in  Parliament 
about    the  Corporation  bill.        $    XVIII. .  The    King 
resolves   to  finish  the    Irish  war  in  person.     $  XIX. 
General  Ludlow  arrives  in  England^  but  is  obliged  to 
withdrazu.     $  XX.  Efforts  of  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland. 
$  XXI.    The  court  interest  triumphs  over  all  the  oppo- 
sition in  that  country.     $  XXII.   The    Tory    interest 
prevails  in  the  new  Parliament  of  England.     §  XXIII. 
Bill  for  recognising  their  Majesties.      §  XXIV.  Ano^ 
ther  violent  contest  about  the  bill  of  abjuration.     §  XXV. 
King  William  lands  in  Ireland.     §  XXVI.  King  Jame^^ 
marches  to  the  Boyne.     §  XXVII.     William  resolves  to 
give    him    battle.       $  XXVIII.  Battle  of  the   Boyne* 
%  XXIX.  Death  and  character  of  Schond)erg.     $  XXX* 
James  embarks  for  France.     §  XXXL  William  enters 
YoJL.  X.  H 
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Dublin  and  publisher  his  declaration.     §  XXXII.   The 
French  obtain  a  victory   over   the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets  off  Beeehy  Head.     §  XXXIII.   Torrington  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  Tower.     §  XXXIV*  Progress  of^ 
William  in  Ireland.     §  XXXV.  He   invests  Limerick  ; 
'    but  is  obliged  to  raise  the  siege^  and  returns  to  England. 
§  XXXVI.  Cork  and    Kinsale  reduced  by  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough.      §  XXXVII.    Lauzun  and  the  French 
forces  quit  Ireland.     §  XXXVIII.    The  Duke  of  Savoy 
joins    the   confederacy.      XXXIX.  Prince  Wdldeck  de-* 
feated  at  Fleurus.     §  XL.    The  Archduke  Joseph  elected 
'    King  of  the  Romans.     Death  of  the  Duke  of  Lorrai?ie. 
Progress  of  the  war  against  the  Turks.     §  XLI.  Meet- 
ing  of  the  Parliament.     §  XLII.   The  Common^  comply 
tvith  all  the  Xing'* s  demands.     §  XLIII.  Petition  of  the 
Tories   in   the  city   of  London.        $    XLlV.    Attempt 
against   the  Marquis   of  Caermarthen.       §  XLV.   The 
King*s  voyage  to  Holland.     §  XL VI.  He  assists  at  a 
congress.     Returns  to  England. 

§  I.  THOUGH  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  ex- 
tremely pressing,  and  the  protestants  of  that  country  had 
made  repeated  application  for  relief,  the  succours  were 
retkrded  either  by  disputes  among  the  ministers,  or  the 
neglect  of  those  who  had  the  management  of  the  expedi- 

**tion,  in  such  a  manner  that  king  James  had  been  six  months 
in  Ireland  before  the  army  was  embarked  for  that  king- 
dom. At  length,  eighteen  regiments  of  infantry,  and  five 
of  dragoons,  being  raised  for  that  service,  a  train  of  artil- 
lery provided,  and  transports  prepared,  the  duke  of  Schom- 
berg,  on  whom  king  William  had  conferred  the  chief 
command  of  this  armament,  set  out  for  Chester,  after  he 
had  in  person  thanked  the  commons  for  the  uncommon  re- 
gard they  paid  to  his  services,  and  received  assurances  from 
the  house,  that  tbey  would  pay  particular  attention  to  him 
and  his  army.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  August  he  landed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carrickfergus  with  about  ten  thou- 
sand foot  and  dragoons,  and  took  possession  of  Belfast, 
from  whence  the  enemy  retired  at  his  approach  to  Carrick- 

,  fergiis,  where  they  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  The  duke 
having  refreshed  his   men,  marched  thither,  and  invested 
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thue  plac^:  the  ^iege  wa3  carried  on  till  the  twe^jtysixt^ 
daypf  the  month,  when  the  breaches  being  practicable, 
the  J^esieged  capitulated,  on  condition  of  marching  out  with 
their  ^rms,  and  as  much  baggage  as  they  could  carry  on 
their  backs;  apd  of  their  being  conducted  to  the  next  Irish 
garrison  which  was  at  Newry.  During  this  siege  the  duke 
wa^  joined  by  the  rest  of  his  army  from  England :  but  he 
had  left  orders  for  conveying  the  greater  part  of  the  artil- 
lery and  stores  from  Chester  directly  to  QarlingforjJ.  H/e 
now  began  his  march  through  Lisbume  and  Hillsborough, 
and  encamped  at  Drummore,  where, the  protestjant^  of  tlxe^^*'^^'^^ 
north  had  been  lately  routed  by  Hamilton :  thence  he  pr9- 
Geecled  to  Loughhrillane,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  hofse 
,  and  dragoons  of  Inniskillin*  Then  the  enemy  abandoned 
Newry  and  Dun^alk,  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  whigh 
.Schomberg  encapiped  on  a  low^.d^mp  ground,  having,  the 
town  and  river  on  the  south,  and  surrounded,  on  .ev.eijy 
<^ther  part  by  hills,  bogs,  and  mountains. 

§  II.  His  ^my,  consisting  chiefly  of  new  raised  tne^n 
little  inured  to  h;ardship,  began  to  flag  under  the  fatigue  pf 
marching,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  scarcit;jf..Qf 
provision.  Here  he  was  reinforced  by  the  regiments.  J5>f 
Kirjce,  Hanmer,  and  Stuart ;  atid  would  have  continued  hjs 
march  to  Drogheda,  where  he  understood  RosQne  Jay  ^ith 
about  twenty  thousand  men,  had  he  not  been  obliged  \p 
wait  for  the  artillery,  which  was  not  yet  arrive^  at,  ^af- 
jlingford.  JCing  James,  having  assembled  all  ^is  forces, 
advanced .  towards  Schomberg,  and  appeared  before  I^s 
intrenchments  in  order  of  battle :  but  the  duke,  knowipg 
tl^ey  were  greatly  superior  in  number  of  horse,  apd  that  hfs 
own  army  was  undisciplined,  and  weakened  by  death  and 
aicknes$,  restrained  his  men  within  the  lines,  and  in  ^  little 
time  the  enemy  retreated.  Immediately  after  their  depy- 
turCy  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  the  English  camp, 
hatched  by  some  French  papists,  who  had  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  protestant  regiments.  One  of  these,  whope 
name  was  Du  Plessis,  had  written  a  letter  to  the  ambassa- 
dor D^Avaux,  promising  to  desert  with  all  the  papists  of 
the  French  regiments  in  Schomberg's  army.  This  lettjer 
being  found,  Du  Plessis  and  five  accomplices  were  tried  jjy 
a  court  martial  and  executed.     About  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  papists  being  discovered  in  the  French  regiments,  they 
were  sent  over  to  England,  from  thence  to  Holland.  While 
Schomberg  remained  in  this  situation,  the  InniskilHners 
made  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Lloyd ;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  ^Sep- 
tember they  obtained  a  complete  victorj'  over  fi^e  times 
their  number  of  the  Irish.  They  killed  seven  hundred  on 
the  spot,  and  took  O'Kelly  their  commander,  with  about 
fifty  bfficers,  and  a  considerable  booty  of  cattle*  The  duke 
->  was   so   pleased   with   their  behaviour  on   thi^s    occasion, 

^     that   they-*received  a  very   honourable  .testimony  of  his 
approbation. 

$  III.  Meanwhile,  the  enemy  took  possession  of  James- 
town, and  reduced  Sligo,  one  of  the  forts  of  which  was 
'  gallantly  defended  by  St.  Sauver,  a  French  captain,  and  his 
c6mpany  of  grenadiers,  until  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
for  want  of  water  and  provision.     A  cbntagious  distemper 
still  continued  tatage  in  Schomberg's  camp,  and  swept  off 
.  a  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers;  so  that  in  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  next  spring,  not  above  half  the  number  of  those 
who  went  over  with  the  general  remained  alive.     He  was 
tensured  for  his  inactivity,  and  the  king,  in  repeated  let- 
t!ers,  desired  him  to  hazard  an  engagement,  provided  any 
'  opJ)ortunit}'^  should  occur ;  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
'run  the  risk  of  a  battle,  against  an  enemy  that  was  above 
thi^ice  his  number,  well  disciplined,  healthy,  and  conducted 
by  able  officers.     Nevertheless,  he  was  certainly  blamable 
for  having  chosen  such  an  unwholesome  situation.     At  the 
approach  of  winter  he  retired  into  quarters,  in  hopfcs  of 
being  reinforced   with   seven  thousand    Danes,  who.  had 
'  alrefady  arrived  in  Britain.     These  auxiliaries  were  stipu- 
lated in  a  treaty  which  William  had  just  concluded  with 
the  king  of  Penmark,     The  English  were  not  more  suc- 
'  C^ssfvil  at  sea  than  they  had  proved  in  their  operations  by 
land.     Admiral  Herbert;  now  created  earl  of  T<>rrington, 
having  sailed  to  Ireland  with  the  combined  squadrons  of 
England  and  Holland;  made  a  fruitless  attempt  upon  Cork, 
•  and  lost  a/great  nuniber  of  seamen  by  sickness,  which  was 
imputed  to  had  provision.     The  Dartmouth  ship  of  war 
^■fpll  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  infested  the  channel 
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^ith  such  a  numb^  of  atmed  ships  and  privat^rs,  that 
the  trade  of  England  sustained  incredible  damage. 

§  IV.  The  affairs  of  F^nce  wore  but  a  gloomy  aspect 
on  the  continent,  where  all  the  powers  of  Europe  seemed 
to  have  conspired  her  destruction.  King  William  had  en- 
gaged in  a  new  league  with  the  states  general,  in  whkh 
former  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  were  confirmed.  It 
w^  stipulated,  that  in  case  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  attacked,  the  Dutch  should  assist  him  with  six 
tiiousand  infantry  and  twenty  ships  of  the  line ;  and  that 
provided  hostilities  should  be  committed  agidnst  the  states 
general,  England  should  supply  them  with  ten  thou8»id  in- 
fantry and  twenty  ships  of  war.  This  treaty  was  no  sooner 
ratified  than  k^ing  William  despatched  the  lord  Churchill, 
whom  he  had  by  this  time  created  eari  of  Marlborough,  to 
Holland,  in  order  to  command  the  British  auxiliaries  in 
that  service,  to  the  number  of  eleven  thousand^  the  greater 
part  of  which  hsid  been  in  the  army  of  king  James  when 
the  prince  of  Orange  landed  in  England.  Tbs  earl  forth- 
with joined  the  Dutch  army,  under  the  command  of  prince 
Waldeck,  who  had  fixed  his  rendezvous  in  the  coiAity  of 
Liege,  with  a  view  to  act  against  the  Fivnch  army  com- 
nianded  by  the  maresthal  D'Humieres ;  while  the  prince 
cf  Vaudemont  headed' a  little  army  of  obsekrvation,  con- 
sisting of  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  Germans,,  to  watch  tim 
motions  of  Calvo  in  another  part  of  the  Low  Countries.^ 
The  city  of  Liege  was  compelled  to  renounce  the  neutrality, 
and  declare  for  the  allies.  Mareschal  D'Humieres  attacked 
the  fot-agers  belon^ng  to  the  army  of  the  States  at  Walcourt,  ^ 
in  the  month  of  August ;  an  obstmate  engagement  ensued, 
and  the  French  were  cAliged  to  retreat  in  confusion  with 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  and  some  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  army  of  observation  levelled  part  of  the  French  lines 
on  the  side  of  Courtray,  and  raised  contributions  on  the 
territories  of  the  enemy. 

$  V.  The  French  were  almost  entire  masters  of  the 
diree  ecclesiastical  electorates  of  Germany.  They  pos- 
sessed Mentz,  Triers,  Bonne,  Keiserswaert,  Philipsburgh, 
and  Landau.  '  They  had  blown  up<ftie  castle  of  Heidelberg, 
in  the  Palatinate,  and  destroyed  Manheim.  They  had  re^ 
duced  Worms  tmd  Spiers  to  ashes ;  2md  demolish^  Frank- 


icaUaUi  togetfaet-  with  4everri  other  fortr^wc;^.     The$e  cQp- 
quests^  the  fruUs  of  .si^dd^n  invasion,  w«re  covered  wiUt  a 
.'nuimerQus  .arfn}r,\.cDmsiianded^b^  the  marescbal  de  J)uras; 
aAnd  all  his  iiArlor  getierals  wfcr^  officers  of  distinguished 
courage  and  ahtUt}%     Nevertheless,  he  found  it  difficult  tp 
iomataih  hh  ground,  against  the  diiFerent  princes  of  the 
empire.     The^dske^of  Lorraine,  who  ccunmanded  lhi$«  im- 
perial troops;  iftve^d  Mentz,  and  took  it  by  capitulati^K : 
tht  elector  of  Brandcobjurgh,  having  reduced  Keisersw^h^, 
undertook  the  siege  of  Bonne,  which  the  garrison  s^r^- 
dered,  after  having  ioaade   a  long  and  vigorous   de|en<:f. 
Nothing  CDtutribuiied  more  to  the.  union  of  the  Germ^ 
.princes  than  tbeir.  resentment  of  die   shocking  bsarbarjit^ 
,»rith  which  cthe)rFitenth  had  plundered,  wasted,  ^d  de- 
'pojaiiated  ithilr  toiantry.     Lewis  having,  by  his  intrigues 
lan  Poland^i.afid.atConstaatinoide,  prevented  a  pacification 
between  jth^Jjemperor  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  tthe  eampaign 
'rwais  opeen^qd  imiCtoatia,  where,  five  thojosand  Turks  w^e 
•defeated .  kf'jsx  bddy  of  Croats  between  VJhitz  and  Noxi* 
Tjbepidiks., of  Baden,  who  comtnanded  the  Imperialists  on 
.that  s«de,  haiving.  thrown,  a  bridge  Over  ihe  Morav<a  at 
Pass^rowitE^.iQDossed  that  ijiver,  and  marched  in  quest  of 
.th^  TurkMi.atmiy,  antiountingitotfifiiy  ^thousand  men^  headed 
by  a  .Seraskieiv   iiOn.the  thintieth  day  .of  August  he  tat- 
-  tacked  the  enemy  lin  thei  intronchrtvents  near  Patocbin,  and 
iorced  theirrJfines;  routed' them  with  .great  slaughter,  and 
Aoofc  iposae^siom  of  theii*    canip,  ^ggage,   and   artiUety. 
:  They  retneaued  toi  Nissa,  where  the  general  finding  them 
.still  more  numerous,  than  the  Imperialists,  resolved  to  make 
a  istand'e.  acid  encamped'  in  a  situation  that  was  inacoeasible 
tlh/every  part  lexccpt  the  rear,  which  he  left  open  fok-  Ae 
convenieince  of  a  aretreati     Through  dais  avenue,  he  was, 
on  the  twenty-fburtih  day .  of  September,   attacked .  by .  flie 
prince  of  Baden,  who,  after  a  desperate  rfesidtance,  ohtaia»ed 
another  complete   victory,   enriched  >his   troops  with  die 
ispoils  rof  the  jenamy,  and  eirt ered  Nissa  without  opposition. 
There  he  found  iibbve  three  thousand  horses  and  a  yast 
,  .quantity  of  provision.     Having  reposed  his  army  for  a  few 
days  in  this  plac^  he  iTe^umed  His  march  against  the  Tuirks, 
who   had   chosen  :an  .adi^tntageous   post  at  Widen,^  and 
'^seemaed  ambitious  of  retrieving  ^e  honour  they  had  lo8t>in 
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the  two  former  etigagefneii^.  The  Germans  Attacked  their 
lines  without  hesitation ;  and  though  the  mmselmen  fought: 
with  incredible  fury,  they  were  a  third  time'  defeated  wkh. 
great  slaughter.  This  defeat  was  attended  with  the  lo»' 
of  Widen,  which  being  surrendered  to  the  victor,  he  dW^ 
tributed  his  troops  in  winter  quarters,  and  retumed'to 
Vienna,  covered  with  laurels.  f 

§  Vr.  The  French  were  likewise  baffled  in  their  al-^ 
tempt  upon  Catalonia,  where  the  duke  de  Noailles  had" 
taken  Campredon,  in  the  month  of  May.  Leaving  a  garri- 
son in'  this  place,  he  retreated  to  the  frontiers  of  France, 
while  the  duke  de  Villa  Hermosa,  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish' 
army,  blocked  up  the  place,  and  laid  Rousillon  under  con« 
tribution.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  siege  in  form,  and 
Noailles  marched  to  its  relief;  but  he  was  so  hard  pressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  that  he  withdrew  the  garrison,  dismantled* 
the  place,  and  retreated  with  great  precipitation.  The  French 
king  hoped  to  derive  some  considerable  advantage  from 
the  death  of  pope  Innocent  XI.  which  happened  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  August.  That  pontiff  had  been  an  invete- 
rate enemy  to  Lewis  ever  since  the  affair  of  the  franchises, 
and  the  seizure  of  Avignon."  Cabals  were  immediately 
formed  at  Rome  by  the  French  faction  against  the  Spanish 
and  imperial  interest.  The  French  cardinals  de  Bouillon 
and  Bonzi,  accompanied  by  Furstemberg,  repaired  to  Roifte 
with  a  large  sum  of  money.  Peter  Ottoboni,  a  Venetito, 
Was  elected  pope,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  VIII* 
The  duke  de  Chaulnes,  ambassador  from  France,  immedi- 
ately signified  in  the  name  of  his   master,  that  Avignon 

a  The  Pranchises  were  privileges  of  asylum*  annexed  not  only  to  the  houses 
of  ambassadors  at  Uome^  but  even  to  the  whole  district  in  which  any  ambassador 
chanced  to  live.  This  privilege  was  become  a  terrible  nuisance,  inasmuch  as  it  af- 
forded protection  to  the  most  atroeious  crimtnals,  who  filled  this  city  with  raping 
and  murder.  Innocent  XI.  resolving  to  remove  this  e\'il#  published  a  bull,  abolish- 
ing the  franchises ;  and  almost  all  5ie  catholic  powers  of  £uro))e  acquiesced  ill 
what  he  had  done,  upon  being  duly  informed  of  the  grievance.  Lewis  XIV.  how- 
ever, from  a  spirit  of  pride  and  insolence,  refused  to  part  with  any  thing  that  look- 
ed like  a  prerogative  of  his  crown.  He  said  the  king  of  France  was  not  the  imita* 
tor,  but  a  pattern  and  example  for  otlier  princes.  He  rejected  with  disdain  the 
mild  repi-esentations  of  the  pope ;  he  sent  the  marquis  de  Laverden  as  bis  ambas- 
sador to  Home,  with  a  formidable  train,  to  insult  Innocent  even  in  his  own  city* 
That  nobleman  swaggered  through  the  streets  of  Home  Uke  a  bravo,  taking  all 
opportunities  to  affront  the  pope,  who  excommunicated  him  in  revenge.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  parliament  of  Paris  appealed  from  the  pope's  bull  to  a  future 
council.  Lewis  caused  the  pope*s  nuncio  to  be  put  under  arrest,  took  possession 
of  Avignon,  whkh  belong^  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  set  the  holy  fathec4(t 
defiance. 
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should  be  restored  to  the  patrimony  of  the  church ;  and 
Lewis  renoaticed  the  franchises,  in  a  letter  written  by  his 
own  hand  to  the  new  pontiff*  Alexander  received  these 
marks  of  respect  with  the  warmest  acknowledgments ;  but, 
wh^n  the  ambassador  and  Furstemberg  besought  him  to  re- 
examine the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Cologne,  which  had 
been  the  source  of  so  much  calamity  to  the  empire,  he  lent 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  solicitations.  He  even  confirmed  the  dis- 
pensations granted  by  his  predecessor  to  the  prince  of  Ba- 
varia, who  was  thus  empowered  to  take  possession  of  the 
electorate,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  required 
by  the  canons*  Furstemberg  retired  in  disgust  to  Paris, 
where  Lewis  immediately  gratified  him  with  the  abbey  of 
St*  Germains* 

§  VII*  King  William  found  it  an  easier  task  to  unite 
the  counsels  <rf  Europe  against  the  common  enemy  than  ta 
conciliate  and  preserve  the  affections  of  his  own  subjects, 
among  whom  he  began  visibly  to  decline  in  point  of  popu- 
larity* Many  were  dissatisfied  with  his  measures ;  and  a 
great  number  even  of  those  who  exerted  themselves  for  his 
elevation,  had  conceived  a  disgust  from  his  personal  de- 
portment, which  was  very  unsuitable  to  the  manners  and 
disposition  of  the  English  people.  Instead  of  mingling 
with  his  nobility  in  social  amusements  and  familiar  conver- 
sation, he  maintained  a  disagreeable  reserve,  which  had  all 
the  air  of  sullen  pride ;  he  seldom  or  never  spoke  to  his 
courtiers  or  attendants;  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  the 
closet,  retired  from  all  communication ;  or  among  his 
troops,  in  a  camp  he  had  formed  at  Hounslow ;  or  in 
the  exercise  of  hunting,  to  which  he  was  immoderately 
addicted*  This  had  been  prescribed  to  him  by  physicians 
as  necessary  to  improve  his  constitution  which  was  naturally 
weak,  and  by  practice  had  become  so  habitual,  that  he 
could  not  lay  it  aside.  His  ill  health  cooperating  with  his 
natural  aversion  to  society,  produced  a  peevishness  whith' 
could  not  fail  of  being  displeasing  to  those  who  were  near 
his  person :  this  was  increased  by  the  disputes  in  his  cabi- 
net, and  the  opposition  of  those  who*  were  professed  ene- 
mies to  his  government,  as  well  as  by  the  alienation  of  his 
former  friends*  As  he  could  not  breathe  without  difficulty 
is  the  air  of  London,  he  resided  chiefly  at  Hampton  court. 
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tei  QJipcndcd  con^deraUe  iuacis  in  iMittifying  A^ienktsH 
Ug  tW  -ptiakk :  he  likewise  purchased  the  house  at  Keii'^ 
Itngtoii  of  ihe  earl  df  Noning^m;  luid  such  prof^siott^^  m 
^bs  beg^ning  of  an  exfknsite  Ulrar,  gave  Umbrage  to  the 
muicto  in  geoeraL  Whether  he,  wai  adi^is^  bjr  his  eoan* 
sellors,  or  his  own  sagacity  pointed  out  the  enpediewy  at 
CDnforming  wiA  At  £nglish  hun|our^  he  now  sttnedto 
ihaagr  his  disposition^  and  im  some  mcaauire  ildopt  the  maa^i 
ners  of  his  priedecessors.  In  imitation  of  Charles  II.  he 
ireaerind  to  die  itees  at  Newmarket:  he  accepted  an  invi-^ 
tslioit  to  visit  Camte^idge,  where  he  behaved  himself  with 
yetl^ai^ble  aflBibility  to  the  metaibers  of  the  university  f  he 
9&erwards  dined  with  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  ac^pted 
«be  h^dom,  of  the  city^  and  copdesc^ikled  so  far  as  to  be^* 
come  soviereign  master  of  die  company  of  grocers* 

$  VIII,  While  William  thus  endeavoured  to  remove 
ttie  prejudices  which  had  been  conceived  ag(ainst  his  person^ 
the  period  arrived  which  the  parliament  had  presci^bed  foif 
taking  the  baths  to  the  new  government*  Some  individuals 
^  the  derg]^  sacrificed  their  benefices  to  their  scruples  of 
^cmscience;  and  absolutely  refused  to  take  oaths  that  were 
iontrary  to  ^ose  they  had  dready  sworn  in  favour  of  their 
faUe  aovereigo*     These  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
#f  nonjurors  i     But  their  number  bore  a  very  small  propor-« 
lion  to  that  of  others^  who  took  them  with  such  reservatioas 
and  dialSttetions  as  redounded  very  little  td  the  honour  of 
llieir  iategri^k     Many  of  those  who  had  been  the  warmest 
Iklvocittes  for  nonrcsistance  and  passive  dbediende   mad4$ 
no  scrapie  of  renoilticing  their  allegiance  to  king  James^ 
imd  complying  with  the  present  act,  after  ^having  declared 
that  they  took  Uie  oaths  in  no  other  sense  than  that  of  » 
peaceabk  submission  to  the  powers  that  were*^  .  They  ey  W 
fifirmed  that  the  legislature  itself  had  allowed  tht  di$tioe* 
tion  between  a  king  defacid   ttnd  a  king  A  jw9^  as  thefT 
had  drt»p{kKl  the  word  ^^  rightful^^'  when  ifae  form  was  ii««- 
der  del»te»     They  alleged  that  as  prudelneo  obliged  thens  It 
conform  to  the  let^r  of  the  oath,  so  conscience  tc^ttiroA 
diem  to  give  it  llieir  own  iiHel^eUtiao*     M<Hhing'COiihiJht 
asore  infamous  an4  of  worse  teguiency,  thuo  this  practict  of 
equivocating  in  the  most  sacred  of  all  obUf^tioos*     in^  \s^ 
troduic^a  general  dkregnrd  of  oatKs^  whieh  hoidi  hosH  tte 
Vox.   t.  -    I 
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source  of  universal  perjury  and  corruption.  Though  thitf^ 
set  of  temporizers  were  bitterly  upbraided  both  by  tbe.  tum^ 
jurors  and  the  papists,  they  all  concurred  in  represeBtiog 
William  as  an  enemy  to  the  church ;  ^s  a  prince  eiihzeatcA 
in  the  doctrines  of  Csdvin,  which  he  plainly  espoused^  b3r 
timitifig  his  favour  and  preferment  to  suck  as  were  latitu^ 
dinafions  in  religion,  ai^d  by  his  abolishing  episcopacy  in 
Scotland.  The  presbytenans  of  that  kingdom  now  tyran* 
nieted  in  their  turn.  They  were  headed  hy  the  tori  o£ 
Crawford,  a  noblemun  of  a  violent  temper  and  strotog  pve-^ 
judices.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  parliament  by  the 
intetestof  Mclvil,  and  oppressed  the  episcopalians  lA  such 
a  mianner,  that  the  greater  part  of  them,  from  resei^xn^ttt^ 
became  wellwishers  to  king  James.  Every  circumstao^ 
of -the  hardships  they  underwent  was  reported  in  England^ 
^id  tbe  earl  of  Clarendon,  as  w^U  as  die  suspended  bishops, 
circulated  these  particulars  with  great  Assiduity.  The  oaths 
being  rejected  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  thebishopis 
of  Ely,  Chkhester,  Bath  and  Wells,  Peterborough  and  Glou^ 
oester,  they  were  suspended  from  their  functiotis,  ^and 
threatened  with  deprivation.  Lake  of  Chichestery  being 
seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper,  signed  a  solemm  decla« 
ration,  in  which  he  professed  his  adherence  to  the  doctrine 
of  nonresistance  and  passive  c»bedience^  which  be  beliftvew 
to  be  the  distiaguishiBg  characterirstic  of  the  ditnck  of 
England.  After  hlS'  death  this  paper  was  published^  indus^ 
triously  circulated,  and  extolled  by  tbe  party  as  an  inspired 
oracle  pronounced  by  a  martyr  to  reUgioua  truth  and 
sincerity. 

$  IX.  All  the  clamour  that  was  raised  against  the  king 
comldnot  divert  him  from  prosecuting  tbe  scheme  of  cmii-* 
prehension.  He  granted  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal  to  ten  bishops,  and  twenty  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
authorizing  them  to  meet,  from  time  to  time  in  the  Jerusa>^ 
lem  chamber,  to  prepare  such  alteration  of  the  liturgy  and 
the  canoiis,  and  such  proposals  for  the  reformation  of  eccle- 
Vmstical  courts  as  might  most  conduce  to  the  good  order, 
tfdificatitTn,  and  uniting  of  the  church,  and  tend  to  recon- 
6ile  ^1  religious  diflerences  among  the  protestant  subjects 
nf  the  kingdom.  A  cry  was  immediately  raised  against 
this  comi&ission,  -as  an  ecclesiastical  court  illegal  and  dan- 
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gerous.  At  their  first  ttteetiag^  the  authority  of  the  cocuf- 
rnkskm  was  questioned  by  Sprat,,  bishop  of  Recbester,  vb^ 
r^is^  in  disgust,  and  was  fcdlowed  by  Mew  of  Winches*^ 
ter,  and  the  doctors  Jane  and  Akirich.  These  were  ave^:8t 
to  any  alteration  of  die  forms  and  oonstitution  of  the  churlsh 
in  £Mrour  of  sm  insolent  smd  obstinate  party,  wMdi  oogfct 
to  bai^e.  been  satbfied  with  the  toleration  they  enjoyed^ 
They,  observed,  that  an  atteatpt  to  make  such  aluratioa 
wtnild  divide  the  clergy^  and  bring  the  liturgy  into  disj^^ 
teem  wkh  die  people,  as  .  it  would  be  a  plaip  acknowledge 
ment  that  it  wanted  correc^ioii*  They  thought  they  should 
violate  the  dignity  of  the  church,  by  condescending  to 
make  offers  which  the  dissenters  were  at  liberty  to  refuse ;, 
and  they  8ii^)ected  some  of  their  colleagues  of  a  design  to 
give  up  episcopal  ordination-— a  step  inconsistent ,  with  their 
honour,  duty,  oaths,  and  subscriptions. 

$  X.  The  commissioners,  notwithstanding  this  seces* 
sion,  {»oceeded  to  debate  with  moderation  on  the  abuses 
of  which  the  dissenters  had  complained,  and  corrected 
every  article  that  seemed  liable  to  any  just  objection  ;  but 
the  opposite  party  employed  all  their  art  and  industry  to 
inflame  the.  minds  of  the  people.  The  two  universities 
decbfired  against  all  iterations,  and  those  who  promoted 
diem.  The  king  himself  was  branded  as  an  enemy  to  the 
hierarchy ;  and  they  bestirred  themselves  so  successfully  in 
the  election  of  members  for  die  convocation,  that  they  pro# 
curea  a  v^ery  considerable  rasqority.  At  their  first  rneel- 
kig,  the  friends  of  the  compreh^ision  scheme  proposed  Dr. 
TiUotson,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  his  majesty,  as  prolocutor  ; 
but  tlie  other  party  carried  it  in  favour  of  Dr.  Jane,  wh^ 
was  counted^die  most  violent  churchman  in  the  whole  a(^ 
sembly.  In  a  Latin  a)iee<^  to  die  bishop  of  London  as  pre* 
sident,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  lower  house,  asserted  that 
the  litui*gy  of  England  needed  no  amendment,  and  conclu- 
ded widt  die  old  declaration  of  the  barons,  ^^  Nolumt^  lege& 
Jnglict  mutaru  We  will  not  suffer  the  laws  of  England  to 
be  changed.^'  The  bishop,  in  hb  reply,  exhorted  them  to 
moderadon,  charity,  and  indulgence  towards  their -brethren 
tfae-djasenters,  and  to  make  such  abatements  in  things  in-' 
different  as  might  serve  to  open  a.  door,  of  salvation  to  muK 
titudes  of  straying  christians*     Hb  injunctious,  however, 


jirodLiced  tip  fayoui^able  effect.  The  lower  boUse  •eeme4 
<$o  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  opposition*  Next  day  tbt 
president  prorogued  them,  on  pretence  tbut  the.ro)ral.com* 
mission,  b}'  which  they  were  to  act,  was  defective  for  want 
of  being  sealed,  and  that  a  prorogation  vfas  nece^^ary  until 
that  sanction  should  b^  obtained*  In  this  interval  iiiean$ 
#ere  used  to  mollify  their  noncompliant  teiiipers ;  but  aU 
•ndeavtiurs  prpved  ineffectuaL  When  they  met  again,  the 
carl  of  Nottingham  delivered  the  king's  commission  to  bodi 
houses,  with  a  speech  of  his  own,  and  a  message  from  hi* 
fiiajesty,  importing,  that  he  had  summoned  t^em  CHit  of  i( 
pious  2eal  to  do  every  thing  that  mig^t  tend  to  the  best  es« 
^tablishment  of  the  church  of  England,  which  should  always 
enjoy  his  favour  svnd  protection.  He  exhc^-ted  them  to  lay 
fiside  all  prejudice,  and  ccmsider  calmly  and  iiiapartially 
'  whatever  should  be  proposed:  he  assured  them 'he  wotiUl 
oifer  nothing  but  what  should  be  for  the  honour,  peace,  and 
advantage  pf  the  protestant  religion  in  general,  and  partis? 
(pularly  of  the  church  of  England. 

$  Klf  The  bishops  adjournbg  to  the  Jerusalem  chanU 
her,  prepared  i|  s^ealous  address  of  dianks  to  bis  majes^, 
which,  being  sefit  to  the  Ipwer  house  for  their  concurrence^ 
met  with  violent  ppposition*  An^endmenta  were  pit>po8ed  $ 
a  conference  ensued,  and,  after  warm  debates,  they  agreed 
upon  a  cold  address^  wbicli'  was  accordingly  preisented* 
The  majority  of  the  Ipwer  house,  far  from  taking  any  mea>^ 
sures  in  favour  of  dis^enters^  converted  all  their  attentioii 
to  the  relief  pf  their  nonjuring  brethren.  Zealous  speeches 
were  made  in  behalf  pf  the  suspended  bishops ;  and  Dc* 
Jane  proppsed  that  something  ixvigbt  be  done  to  qualify 
them  to  sit  in  the  cpiiyocation«  llus,  however,  was  such 
a  dangerous  point  a^  they  would  npt  venture  to  discuss  ; 
yet,  rather  fhan  proceed  upon  the  business  for  which  they 
had  been  assembled,  they  began  to  take  cognisance  of  some 
pamphlets  lately  published,  which  they  conceived  to  be  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  (christian  religion.  The  pro* 
aident  and  his  party,  perceiving  the  disposition  of  tht' 
house,  did  not  think  proper  to  co|nmunie«te  any  proposal 
touching  the  intended  reformation,  ai|4  the  king  suffibred 
the  se83ipn  to  be  discpntinued  by  repeated  prqrogatione. 
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f  %Ih  The  pttriiaineiit  iiM^tkig;  6»  tlU  uiilMeMlli  inf 
mt  October,  the  king,  in  «<p^chol  kin  owitcoHnpomg^ 
explained  the  necessity  of'«  presem  tuffpljrto  earty  on  the 
irar.  He  diesired  diat  th^  might  be  H)eed)r  in  their  de^ 
teraunatiiMis  on  this  subjeet,  for  these 'would  hi  ft  grenc  meaf^ 
8«re  influenc&tbe  ddibemtioiM'  «f  dM'  pripwelt  md^  tutee 
Anfetnmcd  in  the  war  against  Friineef  i^s-  a  genera!  meetinf 
of  them  was  Appointed  to  be  held  next  month  at  the'Hague, 
to  settle  the  operations  of  die  eosaing  eamp^gfl.  He  con^ 
clnded  with  reoaoiniending^  the  despatch  of  a  bill  of  in«)edr> 
suty^  that  die  nluids  of  his  snbj^ts  m^fbt  be'quietklf  nnt 
that  they  might  unanimously  eonc»r  in  pfomowng  the'  lu^ 
ttpur and  welfareof  die  kingdom^  As aevend  inflammtf-' 
tory  bills  and  disputes,  which  had  produced  heats'  and 
anitiosities  in  the  laat  session^  were  still  de^enBihg,  the 
king,  after  having  consulted  both  homes,  resoK^ed  to  pat  an 
end  to  those  disputes  by  a  prorogation*  He  accordingly 
went  to  the  house  of  loids,  and  pnorogul^d  the  pariiametit 
^  the  twenty-^irst  day  <>f  October,  by  the  moudi  of  the 
new  speaker,  sir  Robert  Atkins,  the  marqnis  of  Hiiifax 
having  resigned  AaH  oAoe.  When  they  reaMemtiled,  th« 
king  referred  them  to  his  former  speeth  i  then  tite  commons 
unanimously  resolved  to*  assise  his  majesty  in  reducing  Ire- 
hmd,  and  in  joining  widi  his  allies  abroad  for  a  vigorous 
prosecntkm  of  the  war  against  France :  for  these  purposes 
idiey  voted  a  supply  of  tw^  miHiotts*  ^  * 

$  Kill*  During  thia  session  the  wMgs  employed  all 
dimr  iniuence  and  intrigues  in  obstructing  the  bill  of  tn^ 
demnhy,  wMeh  they  k|^w  Would  open  a  door  for  fhv6Gr 
and  preferment  tp  the  oppoiite'patty,  which  began  to  gain 
grotuid  HI  the  king's  good  graces^  Wkh  this  view  they 
revived  the  proaecntionof^the  state  prisoners*  A  commit-' 
tee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  charge  against  Button  amt 
Grahaas.  The  ooatmons  resolved  to  impeach  the  earls  df 
Bcterboroiii^,  Salisbury,  and  Casdemaine,  sir  Edwardf 
Hales,  and  ObacBab  Walker  of  high  treason,  for  h^ing* 
been  reconciled  to  die  church  of  Rome,  contrary  to  the' 
knrs  of  thetreidnu  A  hiH  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in, 
td  declare  the  estate  of  the  late  lord  chancellor'  Jeffferies  for-' 
felted  to  the  crerwn,  and  iittaint  bis  hlood ;  but  it  met  with 
such  opposidcte  that  the  me^isure  was  dropped ;  the  hous^ 
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b0trei9«rjv«grfied»'that  tlie  pesumary  pentltatt$  inbuxred  by 
tho&e  ptrfiPB»"who  had.  exercbed  offioeb  contrary  tx>  tW 
]0ws  aga^nat  popbh<  recuaaxl^  ahould  be  speedily  levied^ 
%d  applied  itO'therpuUic^rvice*  iTho  lord  Grifei  bdtig 
d0t6t^  in  finailitmung^  a  con^spcmdeace  tvitb  king  James, 
and  his  parttaass,  wals  tonunittcd  to  th^-Tover;  but,  as 
Bo.odier  evidieaoe  appealred  ajgatnst turn  than  wrktea letters^ 
found:  in  die  false  Wtom  of-a  pewter  botaU;,  ^aycoukl  not 
hdp  eoftsentii^g  to  his  beings  released  nfKia  bail,  as  they  had 
lately  resolved  that  Algefcrnon  Sidney  was  aqgjustly  con^ 
4e«in^^in  the  teign  of  Charles  IL  because  nothtag^but 
writings  had  been  ppoduced  a^nsl  hiai  at  his  trial,  r  Th« 
two  .houaes'  concurred  in  appointing  a  oDmmittee  to  inquira 
who  were  the  advisers  aad  prosecutors  in  taking  away  the 
lives  of  .lord  Russel,  cdbnel  Sydney,  sir  ThomaB  Anii«- 
slrong,  aidermaa  Cornish,  and  others ;  and  who  were 
chiefly .  concerned  in  the  arbitrary  practices  touching  the 
writs  of^quo  Vforranto^  and  the  surrender  of  chartR^*  This 
inquiry  1  was  levelled  at  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  who^had 
concurred  with  the  ministry  of  Charles  in  all  these  seven* 
ties.  Though  no  proof  appeared,  updn  which  vo^es  of 
addr^es^es  could  be  founded,  Aat  nobleman  saw  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  himself  from  the^admiof 
istration ;  he  therefore  resigned  the  privy  seal,  which  was 
put  in  commission,  and  reconcilaii  himself  to  the  tones,  af 
whom  he  became  the  patron  and  protector* 

$  XIV*  The  commons  likewise  resumed  the  examina* 
tion  of  the  miscarriages  in  Ireland^  and  desired  the  kmg 
would  appoint  commlssioi^iis,  to  go  over  and  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  army  in^  that  kingdom.  Schomberjg 
undfrstanding  that  he  had  be^  blamed  in  the  house  d 
commons  for  his  inactivity,  transmitted  to  the  king  a  satis* 
factory  vindication  of  his  own  conduct;  and  it  appeared 
that  the  miscarriages  in  Ireland  were  wholly  owing  aa  Jofact 
Shales,  purveyor  general  to  die  army«  The  commons  i«r» 
mediately  presented  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying  that 
Shales  might  be  taken  into  custody  p  tWall  his  papera^ 
accounts,  and  stores  should  be  seeured ;  and  that/  duke 
Schomberg  might  be  empowered  to  iill  b^  place  with  a. 
more  able  purveyor.  The  king  gave  them  to  understand 
that  he  had  already  scnt^ordcn  to  Ae  general  for  that  pur- 


pose^  -   Ney«rthd«ms,  tkej  in^anatber  pethiod  tefOBBfted^iss 
ro^estyitofname'tboie  ¥4io:haEd  reGcnnnei)4^  Shalonto^ltt 
•ervice^  as. he  tod  esureiaed  the  ataie  office  dttnter^Ua^ 
fano^  and  wtibl&iifpectedf'irf  tOBaaoiiaUe  praotHtes  'agttdsc 
the  , gorernsxMmi^    William  decUafcdi  gradfyiog  'their  iiit^ 
quesjCj   but  he  afterwardai  seot  a  moaiagD.ito!  ike,  haKm% 
deeixttig  thiiih  to  p^omviidnd  a/  otrtaiBnuayDcr  of  ooakmm 
ftioosni  tcy«9periiitend  a«oh  .pt«f«iMBv&«iaql'i>niIw«riBaB'tt 
mt|^^^be  neoaaBagy  for;ti»tttmiee4:as  well  as  io  ttiaiaaie 
eeitaoafpeimefiB  to  9BL  over  and  dxaniae.  ihaiftacc:  ofi'Che 
vmif  iw.  J^lalaiiL '    The/  comteotift  wete  «o  jnbUifieil  byttUa 
jgiscaiicexif  haa  eo^deaccntion)  tliacdi^  left  tiie^iwiuAe-aiair 
to  -hist  «iba  direotioB,  .a&d  pixicecdcd;  to   exaaaine  ^oifaffir 
brancbcs  of  miacondnot.    .  Inataocea  tof  mtajba^getneaik 
sj^pcare^  so  miaauaaua-  aacL  un  flagaaiit,;thal!  thty  rasok^ 
ii|iiMi  a  snl^e^attt  «ddtess^  tofexpkiiir  die  i\\  ooaiiact  and 
tooceas  of  hie ,aaiiqF:a]id'iUvp|. to:  desire  l^a.vxmki  find  oik 
Ae  atxthors  of  theas'iniacatTiage9,aiuL£Dr)tbe.futa|re  intruai 
unsuspected  Tjeraona-^ith  the  managexificn^x)f  affiiire.  They 
ordered  xhe  vicUiaUera  of  the  flee|.to  be  takeo  ituo  costodj'^ 
a&  auapidon  of  their  haviog  funiisbed  die  nayy  with  uhr 
whc^some  provisions,  add  new  commissioners  were  ap* 
pointed*     Bitter  reproaches  were  liarawn'  out  ag^unst  thi 
arimstry.     Mr*  Hambden  expressed  his  aorprise  that  the 
administration  should  consist  of  those  rery  persons  whom 
king>  James  had  enptoyed,  when  his  affiirs  were  di^erate, 
to  treat  with  the  prin^  of  Orange,  aod  moved  that-  ^m 
king  should  be  petitioned  in  an  address  to^trehiove  sadt 
perao&s^firom  his  pmence^md  fioonsels*   Thisw^  a.strolw 
aimed  at  the  eari  of  Nottuighamy  whose  office  of  secretary 
Aatnbden  dewed  to  possess;  but  his-  motion  was  not-W 
«atidcd^  tte  court  menobeca  observaig  that  Jamea  d|id  aot 
depute  those  lords,  to  the  prince  of  Oraage  becansa  th^ 
wets  attaohad  to  bis  qwm  interest,  but  for.  a  very  diffbrest 
Missoo,  niiriy,  that  they  were  well  hndiid  to  disiipprova 
of  his  measures,  aad  therefore  ..would  be  the  more  agre<(<' 
Me  to   his  highness.      The  faouae^  liowevcr,  ,  ^^ted  an 
kddress  «o  the   king,  desiring  that   the  'aeihors   of  the 
ftiisaaTiages  might  be  t^vaagfat  to  condiga  puniahmeat. 

$  XV.  In  the  sequel^  the  question  waa  proposed,  )irhetbei^ 
^  ^^M^^man  ought  to  hare  n  seat  in  the  housp?  aad  a 


vdrf  imim  debate  za$neAtinit  itwm  carried  in  Jliid  aflinBui* 
ttfre^i  on  <tbe  fei^>potttm]i  thkt  by  such  csdmion*  the  c^um 
^pioawealidy  would  be  deprilredof  some  of  the  Mom.  9eiiiU0fa 
je£ti^  kingdom*;    filitwbat  chkfly  irritated  Wtttism  agaiiuit 
^die  whigs  ^as  dieif  backwardnesSiin  promotiiigt  tkfiftuhttc 
jntKide,  andiiiiei^r  dknegard  of  thdepneat  desire  he  exp?ca« 
aedito  a£e  hia  i^tfvenue  settled  for  Ufie^;    He  aaidhii  ^tlc^.wat 
<io«B«xre<tbm:ja:pageaai,  and  thei  worst  of  alli  governments 
vesi^ont  oif  ^a;  King  withcmt  troain^.     Nevertfaehis,  ihuf 
fikiidd  ootrgraitt  theiovil  Uat^.fqo^  a  iM^gtr  ttmm  AmL^mtm 
year*.'  IFhiey  begott  lovthmk  there  was  someAiBKarbttravy 
in  bis  dia^oaitiDn.  ^  His  »ilkn  beknrieiir^  in  ait  pDdbahUitjr^ 
4rit  infioed^tbis  opini^o,  wbi/ch  was  stnsngdiened  and  co«t^ 
jkmedby  the  inskiuatiooa  of  his  enemies^    The  Soots,  wInI 
kad'Come  u^  to  X»Qiidon  Ui  ^ve  an  accouat  of  the  "proi^e^ 
la|;s  in  their  parliament,  were  iQfeoted  Widi  die  same  notiopb 
i()ne  Smvpscm,  a  presbyterian  of  thalfr  oomiry,  w4om  thecaii 
nf  Porthmd  employed  as  a  spy^  had  insiauated  himaelf  inea 
ilia  confidence  of  Nevil  Payne,  an  active  and  inteUigent 
liirikati  and  agent  of  king  James;  by  which  means  he  sup** 
plied  the  earl  with  such  intelligence  as  raised  him  to  some 
dagree  of  <:redii  with  that  ministen     Thb  he  used  iafre" 
fiossfaaiag  the  earl  against  the  king's  beat  friends^  an4 
kifutiiig  jealousies  which  were  iBoon  kindled  into  mOtdil 
distrust  and  animosity. 

§  X VL  Sir  James  Montgomery,  who  had  been  a  waral 
wdyocait  for  the  revolution,  received,  advice  that  the  eouif 
anifpeeted  him  and  others  of  disafiection,  and  was  employed 
ia  tithing  evidence  by  which  they  might  be  pr#aetuitedv 
IPkty  were  equalty  alarm^  and  incensed  at  diis  tntimatbn^ 
and  Payne  seized  the  opportunity  of  sedttctng  them  Ittld.a 
cear^apondence  with  the  exiled  king.  They  demanded  the 
aettkaKAt  of  pfesbytery  in  Scotland,  and  actually  engaged 
in  a  treaty  for  his  restoration*  They  recoaeiled  themsekroa 
to  theduke  of  Quieensberry,  and  the  other  noblewrn  of  the 
epioeopal  party :  they  wrote  to  James  far  a  aupply  of  mee* 
ney,*arms,  and  ammunition,  together  with  a  retoforoemenft 
of  three  thoasand  men  from  Dimkidu  Montgammy  bad 
acquired  great  inteteat  among  the  whigst,of  England,  and 
tUs  he  employed  in  animating  them  against  the  kiag  and 
the  aainistry* .  He  ropresenled  thenwia  a  aet  of  wicked 
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men,  i^ho  employed  infamous  spies*  to  ipsnare  and  ruin  the 
fast  friends  of  the  goyemment,  and  found  means  to  alienate 
them  so  much  from  William,  that  they  began  to  think  in 
earnest  of  recalling  their  bani^ed  prince*  The  duke  of 
Bolton,  and  the  earl  of  Monmouth,  were  almost  persuaded 
into  a  conspiracy  for  this  purpose;  they  seemed  to  think 
James  was  now  so  well  convinced  of  his  former  errors,  that 
they  might  trust  him  without  scruple.  Montgomery  and 
Payne  were  the  chief  managers  of  the  scheme,  and  they  ad- 
mitted Ferguson  into  their  counsels,  as  sl  veteran  in  the  arts 
of  treason.  In  order  to  blast  William's  credit  in  the  city, 
they  circulated  a  report  that  James  would  grant  a  full  in- 
demnity, separate  himself  entirely  from  the  Frepch  interest, 
and  be  contented  with  a  secret  connivance  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  catholics.  Montgomery's  brother  assured  the  bish^ 
op  of  Salisbury,  that  a  treaty  with  king  James  was  absoluteljr 
concluded,  and  an  invitation  subscribed  by  the  whole  cab^. 
He  said  this  paper  would  be  sent  to  Ireland  by  the  way 
of  France,  ad  the  direct  communication  was  difficult ;  and 
he  proposed  a  method  for  seizing  it  before  it  should  be  con- 
veyed out  of  the  kingdom.  Williamson,  the  supposed 
bearer  of  it,  had  obtained  a  pass  for  Flanders,  and  a  mes- 
senger being  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  secvired  his  clothes  and 
portmanteau;  but,  after  a  very  strict  examination,  nothing 
appeared  to  justify  the  intelligence*  Williamson  had  pre- 
viously delivered  the  papers  to  Simpson,  who  hired  a  boat 
at  Deal,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  France*  He  returned 
with  large  assurances,  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  were 
remitted  to  the  Scottish  undertakers.  Montgomery,  the 
informer,  seeing  his  intelligence  falsified^  lost  his  credit 
with  the  bishop,  and  drea^ng  the  resentment  of  the  other 
party,  retired  to  the  continent*  The  conspirators  loudly 
cotnplained  of  the  false  imputations  they  had  incurred* 
The  pretended  discoveries  were  looked  upon  as  fictions  of 
the  ministry,  and  the  king  on  this  occasion  suffered  greatly 
in  the  opinion  of  his  subjects* 

§  XVII.  The  tories  still  continued  to  carry  on  a  secret 
negotiation  with  the  court.  They  took  advantage  of  thcr 
ill  humour  subsisting  between  the  king  and  the  ithigs ;  and 
promi^od  large  supplies  of  money  provided  this  parliament 
should  be  dissolved,  and  another  .immediately  cpovokedNT' 
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The  opposite  party,  being  apprised  of  their  intention, 
brought  a  bill  into  the  house  of  commons  for  restoring  cor-^ 
porations  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  They 
knew  their  own  strength  at  elections  consisted  in  these  cor- 
porations ;  and  they  inserted  two  adiditional  severe  clauses 
against  those  who  were  in  any  siiape  concerned  in  surren- 
dering charters.  The  whole  power  of  the  tories  was 
exerted  against  this  clause ;  and  npv^  the  whigs  vied  with 
them  in  making  court  to  his  majesty,  promising  to  manifest 
the  most  submissive  obedience  should  this  bill  be  enacted 
into  a  law.  The  strength  of  the  tories  was  now  become 
so  formidable  in  the  house,  that  they  outvoted  the  other 
party,  and  the  clauses  were  rejected ;  but  the  bill  passed  in 
its  original  form.  The  lords  debated  upon  the  point, 
whether  a  corporation  could  be  forfeited  or  surrendered ; 
lord  chief  justice  Holt  and  two  other  judges  declared  their 
opinion  in  the  affirmative :  the  rest  thought  otherwise^  as  no 
precedents  could  be  produced  farther  back  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  when  the  abbeys  were  surrendered;  and  this 
instance  seemed  too  violent  to  authorize  such  a  measure  in 
a  regular  course  of  administration.  The  bill,  however,  pass- 
ed by  one  vqice  only.  Then  both  parties  quickened  their 
applications  to  th^  king,  who  found  himself  so  perplexed  and 
distracted  between  two  factions  which  he  equally  feared, 
that  he  resolved  to  leave  the  government  in  the  queen*^s  hands, 
and  retire  to  Holland.  He  communicated  this  design  to  the 
marquis  of  Caermarthen,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  some 
other  noblemen,  who  pressed  him  to  lay  aside  his  resolution^  . 
and  even  mingled  tears  with  their  remonstrances. 

§  XVIII.  He  at  length  complied  with  their  request, 
and  determined  to  finish  the  Irish  war  in  person.  This 
design  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  parliament. 
His  friends  dreaded  the  climate  of  that  country,  which 
mtg^t  prove  fatal  to  his  weak  constitution.  The  well- 
wishers  of  James  were  afraid  of  that  prince's  being  hard 
pressed  should  William  take  the  field  against  him  in  per- 
son ;  both  houses,  therefore,  began  to  prepare  an  address 
iif^ainst  this  expedition.  In  order  to  prevent  this  remon- 
strance, the  king  went  to  the  parliament,  and  formally 
signified  his  resolution.  After  his  speech  they  wene  proro- 
gued to  the  second  day  of  April.     On  the  sixth  day  of 
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February  they  were  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  a  new 
parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
March.  During  this  session  the  commons,  in  an  address 
to  the  king,  desired  that  a  revenue  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
might  be  settled  upon  the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark, 
out  of  the  civil  list ;  and  his  majesty  gratified  them  in  thb 
particular :  yet,  the  warmth  and  industry  with  which  the 
friends  of  ^the  princess  exerted  themselves  in  promoting  the 
aetden^nt,  produced  a  coldness  and  misunderstanding  be* 
tween  the  two  sisters ;  and  the  subsequent  disgrace  of  the 
eaii  of  Marlborough  was  imputed  to  the  part  which  his  wife 
acted  on  the  occasion.  She  was  lady  of  the  bedc^ambe]^, 
and  chief  confident  of  the  princess,  whom  she  strenuously 
advised  to 'insist  upon  the  settlement,  rather  than  depend 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  king  and  queen. 

$  XIX.  Abouf  this  period,  general  Ludlow,  who  at 
the  restoration  had  been  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity, 
as  one  of  those  who  satin  judgment  upon  Charles  I.  arrived 
in  England,  and  offered  his  service  in  reducing  Ireland, 
where  he  had  formerly  commanded.  Though  a  rigid 
republican,  he  was  reputed  a  conscientious  man,  and  a  good 
officer.  He  had  received  some  encouragement  to  come 
over,  and  probably  would  have  been  employed,  had  not 
the  commons  interposed.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  en- 
joyed by  grant  an  estate  in  Wiltshire,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Ludlow,  began  to  be  in  pain  for  his  possession. 
He  observed  in  the  house,  that  the  nation  would  be  dis- 
graced, should  one  of  the  parricides  be  suffered  to  live  in 
^e  kingdom.  An  address  was  immediately  presented  to 
the  king,  desiring  a  proclamation  might  be  issued,  promising 
a  reward  for  apprehending  general  Ludlow.  This  was 
accordingly  published;  but  not  before  he  had  landed  in 
Holland,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Vevay  in  Swisserland, 
where  he  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  and  died  after  an 
exile  of  thirty  years. 

$  XX.  While  king  William  fluctuated  between  two 
parties  in  England,  his  interest  in  Scotland  had  well  nigh 
given  way  to  a  coalition  between  the  original  Jacobites  and 
Montgomery's  party  of  discontented  presby  terians.  Colo- 
nel Cannon,  who  succeeded  the  viscount  Dundee  in  com- 
mand, afiter  having  made  several  unsuccessful  eilbrts   in  . 
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favour  of  the  late  king's  interest,  retired  into  Ireland ;'  and 
the  Highlanders  chose  sir  Hugh  Cameron  for  their  leader* 
Under  him  they  renewed  dieir  incursions  with  the  better 
prospect  of  success,  as  several  regiments  of  the  regular 
troops  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Schomberg. 
James  assisted  them  with  clothes,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
together  with  some  officers,  amongst  whom^  was  colonel 
Bucan,  appointed  to  act  as  their  chief  commander*  This 
officer,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  advanced  into 
Ae  shire  of  Murray,  in  hope  of  being  joined  by  other  mal" 
contents :  but  he  was  surprised  and  routed  by  sir  Thomas 
Livingstone,  while  major  Ferguson  destroyed  the  places 
they  possessed  in  the  Isle  of  Mull;  so  that  the  Highlanders 
were  obliged  to  retire,  and  conceal  themselves  among  their 
hills  and  fastnesses*  The  friends  of  James,  despairing  of 
doing  any  thing  effectual  for  his  service  in  the  field,  con- 
verted all  their  attention  to  the  proceedings  in  parliament ; 
where  they  imagined  their  interest  was  much  stronger  than 
it  appeared  to  be  upon  trial.  They  took  the  oaths  without 
hesitation,  an4  hoped,  by  the  assistance  of  their  new  allies, 
to  embroil  the  government  in  such  a  manner  that  the  majo** 
rity  of  the  people  would  declare  for  a  restoration.  But  the 
views  of  these  liew  cemented  parties  were  altogether  incom- 
patible ;  and  dieir  principles  diametrically  opposite.  Not- 
withstanding their  concurrence  in  parliament,  the  earl  of 
Melvil  procured  a  small  majority.  The  opposition  was 
immediately  discouraged  :  some  individuals  retracted,  rather 
than  fall  with  a  sinking  cause ;  and  mutual  jealousies  began 
to  prevail.  The  leaders  of  the  coalition  treated  separately 
with  king  James;  made  inconsistent  demands ;  reciprocally 
concealed  their  negotiations  :  in  a  word,  they  distrusted  and 
hated  one  another  with  the  most  implacable  resentment. 

§  XXI.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Anandale,  and  Braidalbin, 
withdrew'  from  their  counsels,  and  repaired  to  England. 
Montgomery,  terrified  at  their  defection,  went  privately  to 
London,  after  he  had  hinted  something  of  the  plot  to  Melvil, 
and  solicited  a  pass  from  the  queen,  which  was  refused. 
Anandale,  having  received  information  that  Montgomery 
had  disclosed  all  the  particulars  of  the  negotiation,  threw 
himself  upon  the  queen's  mercy,  and  discovered  all  he  knew 
•f  the  conspiracy.     As  he  had  not  tres^ted  with  any  of  th« 
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xnalcontenU  in  England,  they  remained  secure  from  his'evi- 
dence ;  but  he  informed  against  Nevil  Payne,- who  had  been 
sent  down  as  their  agent  to  Scotland,  where  he  now  resided* 
He  was  immediately  apprehended  by  the  council  of  that 
kingdom,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham :  and  twice  put  to  the  torture,  which  he  resolutely 
bore,  without  discovering  his  employers.  Montgomery  still 
absconded  in  London,  soliciting  a  pardon ;  but,  finding  he 
could  not  obtain  it,  except  on  condition  of  making  a  fall 
discovery,  he  abandoned  his  country,  and  chose  to  die  iti 
exile,  rather  than  betray  his  confederates.  This  disunion 
of  the  conspirators,  and  discovery  of  the  plot,  left  the  earl  of 
Melvil  in  possession  of  a  greater  majority  j- though  evcu 
this  he  was  fain  to  secure  by  overstraining  his  instructions 
in  the^  articles  of  patronage,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  crown, 
which  he  yielded  up  to  the  fury  of  the  fanatic  presbyterians, 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  king  William.  In  lieu  of  these, 
however,  they  indulged  him  with  the  tax  of  chimney  or  hearth 
money ;  as  well  as  with  a  test  to  be  imposed  upon  all  persons 
in  office  and  parliament,  declaring  WiUi^im  and  Mary  their 
lawful  sovereigns,  and  renouncing  the  pretended  title  of 
king^  James.  All  the  laws  in"  favour  of  episcopacy  were 
repealed.  Threescore  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  who 
had  been  ejected  at  the  restoration,  were  still  alive ;  and 
these  the  parliament  declared  the  only  sound  part  of  the 
church.  The  government  of  it  was  lodged  iti  their  hands; 
and  they  iV^ere  .empowered  to  admit  such  as  they  should 
think  proper  to  their  assistance.  A  few  furious  fanatics 
being  thus  associated,  proceeded  with  ungovernable  violence 
to  persecute  the  ef^iscopal  party ^  exercising  the  very  same 
granny  against  which  they  themselves  had  so  loudly 
exclaimed. 

§  XXII.  While  the  presbyterian  interest  thus  triumphed 
in  Scotland,^  the  two  parties  that  divided  England  employed 
their  whole  Influence  and  attention  in  managing  the  elec- 
dons  for  a  new  parliament ;  and  the  tories  obtained  the  vic- 
tory. The  king  seemed  gradually  falling  into  the^  arms  of 
this  party.  They  complained  of  their  having  been  totally 
excluded  from  the  lieutenancy  of  London  at  the  king's  acces- 
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»on  to  the  crown  1  and  now  a  consklerahle  number  of  die 
most  violent  tories  in  the^city  were  admitted  into  the  com* 
mission  by  the  interest  and  address  of  the  bishop  of  Xtondon^ 
the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  and  the  earl  of  Nottiag^am. 
To  gratify  that  party,  the  earls  of  Monmouth  and  Warring- 
ton were  dismissed  from  their  employments :  nay,  when  the 
parliament  met  on  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  the  commons 
chose  for  their  speaker  sir  John  Trevor,  a  violent  partisan  of 
that  faction,  who  had  been  created  master  of  the  rolls  by  the 
late  king.^  He  was  a  bold,  artful  man,  and  undertook  to 
procure  a  inajorily  to  be  at  the  devotion  of  the  f  ourt,  provi- 
ded he  should  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  sums  for  the  pur- 
poses of  corruption.  William,  finding  there  was  no  other  way 
of  maintaining  his  administration  in  peace,  thought  proper  to 
countenance  the  practice  of  purchasing  votes,  and  appointed 
Trevor  first  commissioner  of  the  great  seal.  In  his  speech  to 
the  new  pai4iament,he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  still 
persisted  in  his  resolution  of  going  in  person  to  Ireland.  He 
desired  they  would  make  a  setdeii^ent  of  the  revenue,  or 
establish  it  for  the  present,  as  a  fund  of  credit,  upon  which 
the  necessary  sums  for  the  service  of  the  government 
might  be  immediately  advanced :  he  signified  his  intention 
of  sending  to  them  an  act  of  grace,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
that  he  might  manifest  his^  readiness  to  extend  his  protection' 
to  all  his  subjects,  and  leave  no  colour  of  excuse  for  raising 
disturbances  in  his  absence,  as  he  knew  how  busy  some  ill- 
affected  men  were  in  their  endeavours  to  alter  the  established 
government ;  he  recommended  an  union  with  Scotland,  the 
parliament  of  which  had  appointed  commissioners  for  that 
purpose:  he  told  them  he  should  leave  the  administration  in 
the  hands  of  the  queen,  and  desired  they  would  prepare  an 
act  to  confirm  her  authority :  he  exhorted  them  to  despatch 
the  business  for  which  they  were  assembled,  to  avoid  debates, 
and  expressed  his  hope  that  they  should  soon  meet  again, 
to  finish  what  might  be  now  left  imperfect.      ^ 

$  XXIII.  The  commons,'in  compliance  with  his  request, 
voted  a  supply  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds,  one 
million  of  that  sum  to  be  raised  by  a  clause  of  credit  in  the 
revenue  bills ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  settle 
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die  revenueibr  life.     They  granted,  however,  the  hereditary 
excise  for  that  term,  but  the  customs  for  four  years  only. 
They  comddered  this  short  term  as  the  best  security  ^e 
kingdom  could  have  for  frequent  parliaments;  though  this 
precaution  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  their  sovereign.     A 
poll  bill  was  likewise  passed;  other  supplies  were  granted^ 
and  both  parties  seemed  to  court  his  majesty,  by  advancing 
money  on 'those  funds  of  credit.     The  whigs,  however,  had 
another  battery  in  reserve.     They  produced,  in  the  i^per 
house,  a  bill  for  recognising  their  majesties  as  the  rightful 
and  lawful  sovereigns  of  these  realms,  and  for  declaring  all 
the  acts  of  the  last  parliament  to  be  good  and  valid.     The 
tories  were  now  reduced  to  a  very  perplexed  situation. 
They  could  not  oppose  the  bill  without  hazarding  the  interest 
they  had  so  lately  acquired,  nor  assent  to  it  without  solemnly  , 
renouncing  their  former  arguments  and  distinctions.   They 
made  no  great  objections  to  the  first  part,  and  even  proposed 
to  enact.  That  those  should  be  deemed  good  laws  for  the 
time  to  come ;  but  they  refused  to  declare  them  valid  for 
that  which  was  past.     After  a  long  debate,  the  bill   was 
committed;  yet  the  whigs  lost  their  majority  on  the  report; 
nevertheless,  the  bill  was  recovered,  and  passed  with  some 
alteration  in  the  words ;  in  consequence  of  a  nervous,  spirited 
protest,  signed  Bolton,  Macclesfield,  Stamford,  Newport, 
Bedford,  Herbert,  Suffolk,  Monmouth,  Delamere,  and  Ox- 
ford.    The  whole  interest  of  the  court  was  thrown  into  the 
scale  with  this  bill,  before  it  would  preponderate  against  the 
tories,  the  chiefs  of  whom,  with  the  earl  of  Nottingham  at 
their  head,  protested  in  their  turn.     The  same  party  in  the 
house  of  commons  were  determined  upon  a  vigorous  oppo* 
sition ;  and  in  the  mean  time  some  trifling  objections  were 
made,  that  it  might  be  committed  for  amendment;  but  their 
design  was  prematurely  discovered  by  one  of  their  faction, 
who  chanced  to  question  the  legality  of  their  convention,  as 
it  was  not  summoned  by  the  king's  writ.     This  insinuation 
was  answered  by  Somers,the  solicitor  general,  who  observed, 
that  if  it  was  not  a  legal  parliament,  they  who  were  then 
met,  and  who  had  taken  the  oaths  enacted  by  that  parliament, 
were  guilty  of  high  treason:  the  laws  repealed  by  it  were 
still  in  force :  it  was  their  duty,  therefore,  to  return  to  king 
James;  and  all  concerned  in  collecting  and  paying  the  money 
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levied  by  the  a^ts  of  that  parliament  were  highly  criminaU 
The  tories  were  so  struck  with  these  arguments,  that  thft 
bill  passed  without  further  opposition,  and  immfdiately  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent*  Thus  the  settlement  was  confirmed 
by  those  very  people  who  had  so  loudly  exclaimed  against 
it  as  illegal :  but  the  whigs,  with  all  their  management, 
would  not  have  gained  their  point,  had  not  the  court  been 
interested  in  the  dispute. 

§  XXIV.  There  was  another  violent  contest  between 
the  two  parties,  on  the  import  of  a  bill  requiring  all  sub- 
jects in  office  to  abjure  king  James,  6n  pain  of  imprison- 
ment. Though  the  clergy  were  at  first  exempted  from  this 
test,  the  main  body  of  the  tories  opposed  it  with  gre.at 
vehemence;  while  the  whigs,  under  countenance  of  the 
ministry,  supported  it  with  equal  vigour.  It  produced 
long  and  violent  debates ;  and  the  two  factions  seemed 
pretty  equally  balanced.  At  length,  the  tories  represented 
to  the  king,  that  a  great  deal  of  precious  time  would  be 
lostjn  fruitless  altercation  y  that  those  who  declared  against 
the  bill  wo_uld  grow  sullen  and  intractable,  so  as  to  oppose 
every  other  motion  that  might  be  made  for  the  king's 
service  :  that,  in  case  of  its  being  carried,  his  majesty  must 
fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  who  would  renew 
their  former  practices  against  the  prerogative;  and  many 
individuals,  who  were  now  either  well  affected  to  him,  or 
at  least  neutral,  would  become  Jacobites  from  resentment. 
These  suggestions  had  such  weight  with  king  William, 
that  he  sent  an  in'timation  to  the  commons,  desiring  they 
would  drop  the  debate,  and  proceed  to  matters  that  were 
more  pressing.  The  whigs  in  general  were  disgusted  at 
this  interposition ;  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  inter- 
ested himself  warmly  in  behalf  of  the  bill,  resented  it  so 
deeply,  that  he  insisted  on  resigning  his  office  of  secretary 
of  state.  The  king,  who  revered  his  talents  and  integrity, 
employed  Dr.  Tillotson  and  others,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  credit  with  the  earl,  to  dissuade  him  from  quitting 
his  employment :  but  he  continued  deaf  to  all  their  re- 
monstrances, and  would  not  even  comply  with  the  request 
of  his  majesty,  who  pressed  him  to  keep  the  seals  until  he 
should  return  from  Ireland.  Long  debates  were  likewise 
^lanaged  in  the  house  of  lords^  upon  the  bill  of  abjuration^ 
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or  rather  an  oath  of  special  fidelity  to  Wtlliam,  in  opposi* 

f'  n  to.  James.  The'  toVies  professed  themselves  willing 
entec  into  a  negative  engagement  against  the  late  king 
and  his  adl\erents  :  but  they  opposed  the  oath  of  abjuration 
with  all  their  might ;  and  tjie  house  was  so  equally  divided 
that  neither  side  was  willing  to  hazard  a  decision :  so  that 
all  the  fruit  of  their  debates  was  a  prolongation  of  the 
session. 

^  XXV.  An  act  was  prepared  for  investing  the  queen 
with  the  administration  during  the  king's  absence :  another  ^ 
for  reversing  the  judgment  on  a  quo  warranto  ag£^inst  the 
city  of  London,  and  restoring  it  to  its  ancient  rights  and 
privileges ;  and  at  length,  the  bill  of  indemnity  so  cordially 
recommended  by  the  king  passed  both  houses^^  On  the 
twenty-first  xiay  of  May,  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a 
short  speech,  in  which  he  thanked  them  for  th^  supplies 
they  had  granted;  and  recommended  to  them  a'  punctual 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  their  respective  counties,  that 
the  peace  of  the  nation  might  not  be  interrupted  in  his 
absence.  The  houses  were  adjourned  to  the  seventh  day 
of  July;  when  the  p^liament  was  prorogued  and  adjourned 
successively.  As  a  further  security  for  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  the  deputy  lieutenants  were  authorized  to  raise 
the  militia  in  case  of  necessity.  All  papists  were  prohi- 
bited to  stir  above  five  miles  from  their  respective  places 
of  abode :  a  proclamation  was  published  for  apprehending 
certain  disaffected  persons :  sh*  John  Cochran  and  Ferguson 
were  actually  arrested,  on*  suspicion  of  treasonable  prac- 
tices. On  the  fourth  day  of  June  the  king  set  out  for 
Ireland,  attended  by  prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  duke 
of  Orriiond,  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Scarborough,  M anchester^ 
and  many  other  persons  of  distinction ;  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  he  landed  at  Carrickfergus,  from  whence 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  Belfast,  where  he  was  met  by 

(!  The  following  persons  were  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  this  act.  Williani, 
marquis  of  Powis ;  Theophilas,  earl  or  Htintingdon  ;  Robert,  earl  of  Sunderland  ; 
John,  eaH  of  Melfort;  Roger,  earl  ©f  CaHlemainj  Nathaniel,  lord  bishop  of 
Durham;  Thomas,  lord  bishop  of  St  David's;  Henry,  lord  Dover;  lord  Thomas 
Howard  j  sir  Edward  Hales,  sh*  Francis  Withers,  sir  Rdward  Lutwych,  air 
Thomas  Jenner,  sir  Nicholas  Butler,  sir  William  Herbtrt,  sir  Richard  Hollow  ay, 
sir  Richard  Heath,  ar  Roger  L'Eslranjj;e,  William  >folineux,  Thomas  Tyndesl.\ , 
colonel  Townly,  colonel  Lundy,  Robert  Brent,  Edward  Morgan,  Philip  IJurtoh, 
Richard  Graham,  Edward  Petfc,  Obadlah  ^ Valuer,  Matthew  Crone,  and  Georgia 
Lord  Jefferies,  deceased. 
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^  the  duke  of  Schbmbengt,  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg^  au^or 

general  Kirke,  and  other  oflSccrs.  By  this  timet  colonel 
Wolsey,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  had  defeated  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  enemy  near  Belturbat:  Sir  John 
Lanier  had  taken  Bedloe  castle ;  and  that  of  Charlienumt,  a 
strong  post  of  great  importance,  together  with  Balingargy, 
n^  Cavan,  had  been  reduced.  King  William  having 
reposed  himself  for  two  or  three  days  at  Belfast,  visited, 
the  duke's  headquarters  at  Lisburpe :  then,  advancing  to 
Hillsborough,  published  an  order  against  pressing  horses, 
and  committing  violence  on  the  country  people*  When 
some  of  his  general  officers,  proposed  cautious  measur^s^  he 
declared  he  did  not  come  to  Ireland  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet.  He  ordered  the  army  to  encamp  and  be 
reviewed  at  Loughbrilland,  where  he  found  it  amount  to 
six  and  thirty  thousand  effective  men  well  appointed. 
Then  he  marched  to  Dundallc ;  and  afterwards  advanced 
to  Ardee,  which  the  enem^had  just  abandoned* 

^  XXVI*  King  James  trusted  so  much  to  the  disputes 
in  the  English  parliament,  that  he  did  not  believe  lus  son- 
in-law  would  be  able  to  quit  that  kingdom ;  and  WiHiam 
bad  been  six  days  in  Ireland,  before  he  received^intimation 
of  his  arrival*  This  was.no  slooner  known,  thaa  he  left 
Dublin  under  the  guard  of  the  militia  commanded  by 
Luttrel,  and  with,  a  reinforcement  of  six  thousand  infmtry, 
which  he  had  lately  received  from  France,  joined  the  rest 
of  his  forces,  which  now  almost  equalled  William's  army 
in  number,  exclusive  of  about  fifteen  tliousand  men  who 
remained  in  different  garrisons.  He  occupied  a  verj' 
advantageous  post  on  the  bank  of  the  Boyne,  and,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  general  officers,  resolved  to  stand 
battle*  They  propose/i  to  strengthen  their  garrisons,  and 
retire  to  the  Sluinnon,  to  wait  the  effect  of  the  operations 
at  sea.  Lewis  had  promised  to  equip  a  powerful  arma- 
mept  against  the  English  fleet,  and  send  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  frigates  to  destroy  Willlam^s  transports,  as 
soon  as  their  convoy  should  be  returned  to  England.  The  - 
execution  of  this  scheme  was  not  at  all  difficult,  and  must 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  English  army ;  for  their  stores 
and  ammunition  were  -still  on  board ;  the  ships  sailed  along 
\e  coast  as  the  troops  advanced  in  their  march ;  and  there 
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was  ^adt  one  secure  harbour  into  ivhteh^thef  co«id  retii^  on 
any  emergency.  James,  however,  ^zb  bent  upon  hazarding 
tm  engaig^tnent ;  and  expressed  tfticomnion  confidence  and 
alacrity.  Besides  the  river,  which  was  deep,  his  front  was 
aecnred  by  a  morass  and  a  rising. ground:  sd  that  the 
fing^ish  army  conld  not  attack  him  without  ibanifest 
disadvantage. 

$  XXVII.  King  William  marched  up  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  and,  as  he  reconnoitered  their  situation, 
was  exposed  to  the  -fire  df  some  fidd  pieces,  which  the  ene  • 
kny  purposely  pfa^ted  against  bis  person.  They  killed  a 
man  and  two  horses  'tlose  by  him ;  and  the  j^cond  bullet 
i^bouodsng  from  the  earth,  grazed  upon  his  right  shouldez, 
so  as  to  carry  of  .part  of  his  clothes  and  skin,  and  produce  a 
considerable  contustoD.  This  accident,  which  he  bore  widi- 
out  the  least  emothm,  dreated  some  confusion  among  his 
attendants,  which  the  enemy  perceiving,  concluded  he  was 
killed,  and  shouted  aloud  in  token  of  their  joy.  The  whole 
camp  resounded  with  acdamation ;  and  several  squadrons 
of  their  horse  were  drawn  doiknn  towards  the  river,  as  if  they 
had  intended  to  pass  it  immediately  and  attack  the  Englbh 
army.  The  report  was  initsmtly  communicated  from  place 
to  place,  until  it  reach^  Dublin ;  frofti  thence  it  was  con- 
veyed to  Paris,  where,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Ae  French 
court,  the  people  were  encouraged  to  celebrate  the  event 
with  bonfires  and  illuminadons.  WiUiam  rode  along  the 
the  line  to  show  himself  to  the  army  after  this  narrow  es- 
cape. At  night  he  called  a  council  of  war;  and  declared 
his  resoltttion  to  aUack  the  enemy  in  the  morning.  Schom- 
berg  at  first  opposed  his  design :  but  finding  the  king  de- 
termined, he  advised  that  a  strong  deUichment  of  horse  and 
.  foot  should  that  night  pass  the  Bc^ne  at  Slane  bridge,  and 
take  post  between  the  enemy  and  the  pass  of  Diileck,  that 
the  action  might  be  the  nKn*e  decisive.  This  counsel  beiog 
rejecledy  the  king  determined,  that,  early  in  the  morning, 
lieutenant  general  Douglas,  with  the  right  wing  of  infantry, 
and  young  Schomberg,  with  die  horse,  should  pass  at  Slane 
bridge,  while  the  main  body  of  foot  shonld  force  their  pas-* 
sage  at  Old  Bridge,  and  the  left  at  certain  fords  between  the 
enemy's  camp  and  Drogheda.  The  duke,  perceiving  his 
advice  was  not  relisWed  by  the  Dutch  generals,  retired  to 
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his  tent,  where  the  order  of  battle  being  brought  to  hhn,  he 
received  it  with  an  air  of  discontent,  saying,  it  was  the  £rst 
that  had  ever  been  sent  him  in  that  manner.  The  proper 
dispositions  being  made,  William  rode  quite  through  the  army 
by  torch  light,  and  then  retired  to  his  tent,  after  having  given 
orders  for  the  soldiers  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
enemy,  by  wearing  green  boughs  in  their  hats  during  the 
action* 

§  XXVIII.  At  six  oMock  in  the  morning,  general 
Douglas,  with  young  Schomberg,  the  earl  of  Portland,  and 
Auverquerque,  marched  towards  Slane  bridge,  and  passed 
the  river  with  very  little  opposition.  When  they  reached  the 
farther  bank,  they  perceived  the  enemy  draw  up  in  two  lines, 
to  a  considerable  number  of  horse  and  foot,  with  a  morass  in 
their  front;  so  that  Douglas  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  rein- 
forcement. This  being  arrived,  the  infantry  was  led  on  to 
the  charge  through  the  morass,  while  count  Schomberg  rode 
round  it  With  his  cavalry,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank. 
The  Irish,  instead  of  waiting  the  assault,  faced  about,  and 
retreated  towards  Duleck  with  some  precipitation ;  yet  not 
so  fast,  but  that  Schomberg  fell  in  among  their  rear,  and  did 
considerable  execution.  King  James,  however,  soon  rein- 
forced his  left  wing  from  the  centre ;  and  the  count  was  in 
his  turn  obliged  to  send  for  assistance.  At  this  juncture, 
king  William's  main  body,  consisting  of  the  Dutch  guards, 
the  French  regiments,  and  some  battalions  of  English,  pass- 
ed the  river  which  was  waist  high,  under  a  general  dis- 
charge of  artillery.  King  James  had  imprudently  removed  ^ 
his  cannon  from  the  other  side ;  but  he  had  posted  a  strong 
body  of  musketeers  along  the  bank,  behind  hedges,  houses, 
and  some  works  raised  for  the  occasion.  These  poured 
in  a  close  fire  upon  the  English  troops  before  they  reached 
the  shore  j  but  it  produced  very  little  effect :  then  the  Irish 
gave  way ";  and  some  battalions  landed  without  farther  opposi- 
tion. Yet,  before  they  could  form,  they  were  charged  with 
great  impetuosity  by  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's  horse ;  and 
a  considerable  body  qf  their  cavalry  and  foot,  commanded 
hy  general  Hamilton,  advanced  from  behind  some  little  hil- 
locks to  attack  those  that  were  landed,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
the  rest  from  reaching  the  shore.  His  infantry  turned 
thw  b^?  and  fted  immediately;  but  the  horse  charged 
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^kh^incredifale  fury,  both  upoathe  hank  aiid  in  the  river,  so 
^  to  put  the  unformed  regiments  in  confusion.     Then  th'^ 
duke  of  Schomberg  passed  the  river  in  person,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  French  protestaots,  and  pointing  to  the 
enemy ;  "  Gentleman,  (said  he,)  those  are.  your  persecu- 
^*  tors  :^'  with  these  words  he  advanced  to  the  attack,  where  he 
himself  sustained  a  violent  onset  from  a  party  of  the  Irish 
horse,  ithich  had  broke  throu^  one  of  the  regiments^  and 
vrere  now  to  their. returti.     They  were  mistaken  for  Eng- 
lish, and  allowed  to  gallpp  up  to  the  duke,  who  received  two 
severe  woutids  in  die  head :  but  the  French  regiments  being 
now  sensible  of  their  mistake,  rashly  threw  in  their  fire  upon 
the  Irish  while  they  were  engaged  with  the  duke  j  and  in* 
stead  of  saving,  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot.     The  fate  of 
this  general  had  w^U  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  English  army, 
which  was  immediately  involved  in  tumult  and  disorder; 
while    the    infantry   of  .  king  James  rallied,  and  returned 
to  their  pos^tK  with  a  face  of  resolution.     They  were  just 
ready  to  fall  upon  the  centre,  when  king  William  having 
passed  with, the  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Danish,  Dutch, 
and  Inniskillkifhbrse,  advanced  to  attack  them  on  the  right. 
They  were  struck  with  such  a  panic  at  his  appearance,  that 
they  maddia^audden  halt,  and  then  facing  about,  retreated 
to  the  village  of  Dunmoric.    .  There  they  made  such  a  vigor-  " 
OU8  stand,  that  the  Dutch  and  Danish  horse,  though  headed 
by  the  king  in  person,  recoiled ;  even  the  Inniskilliners  gaVe 
way ;  and  the  whole  wing  would  have  been  routed,  had  not 
a  detachment  of  dragoons,  belonging  to  tlie  regiments  of 
Cunningham  and  Levison,  dismounted,  and  lined  the  hedges 
on  each  side  of  the  defile  thrpugh  which  the  fugitives  were 
driven.     There  they  did  stfch  execution  upon  the  pursuers, 
•as  soon  checked  their  ardoun     The  horse,  which  were  bro- 
ken, had  now  time  to  rally,  and  returning  to  the  charge, 
drove  the  enemy  before  them  in  their  turn.      In  this  action 
-general  Hamilton,  who  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Irish 
durmg  the  ^hole  engagement,  was  wounded  and  taken :  an 
incident  which  discouraged  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
made  no  further  efforts  to  retrieve  the  advantage  they  had 
lost.     He  was  immediately  brought  to  the  king,  who  asked 
him  if  he  thou^t  the  Irish  would  make  any  further  resis- 
tance ;  and  he  replied, "  Upon  my  honour,  I  believe  they 
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"  will;  for  thcj  have  atUl  a  good  bodjr  of  hone  tntitt.^ 
William,  eying  him  with  a  look  of  dis4aiii,  repeated, 
^  Your  honour !  your  honot^ !'' but  took  no  other  notice  oPbb 
having  acted  contnoy  to  his  engagement,  when  he  waa  pelF* 
raitted  to  go  to  Irebmd,  on  promise  of  persuading  Tyteoii<* 
nel  to  subarit  to  the  new  government.  The  Irish  no# 
abandoned  the  field  with  precipitation  :  but  the  French  and 
Swiss  troops,  that  acted  as  their  auxiKaries,  under  Lauztfa, 
retreated  in  good  order,  after  having  maintained  the  batde 
for  some  time  with  intrepidity  and  perseverance. 

§  XXIX.  As  king  WiUiam  did  not  think  proper  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  the  carnage  was  not  great.  The  Irish 
lost  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the  English  about  one  third 
of  thjrt  number ;  though  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased, 
considering  the  death  of  the  gallant  duke  of  Schomberg, 
who  fell  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  having 
rivalled  the  best  generals  of  the  time  in  military  reputation; 
He  was  descended  of  a  noble  family  in  the  Palatmate,  nnd 
his  mother  was  an  English  woman,  daugbto:  of  lord 
Dudley.  Being  obliged  to  leave  his  country,  on  account 
of  the  troubles  by  which  it  was  agitated,  the  commenced 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  served  successively  in  the  armies 
of  Holland,  England,  France,  Portugal,  and  Bndidenburgh. 
He  attained  to  the  dignities  of  mareschal  in  Francis,  grandee 
in  Portugal,  generalissimo  in  Prussia,  and  duke  in  England. 
He  professed  the  protestant  religion  j  was  courteous  and 
humble  in  his  deportment;  tool,  penetrating,  resolute, 
and  sagacious^  nor  was  his  probity  inferior  to  his  courageir 
This  battle  likewise  proved  fatal  to  the  brave  CaiUemote, 
who  had  followed  the  duke's  fortunes,  and  compianded  one 
of  the  protestint  regiment^.  After  having  received  a  mortal 
wound,  he  was  carried  back  through  the  river  by  four  sol- 
diers, and  though  almost  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  with 
a  cheerful  countenance  encouraged  those  who  were  crossing 
to  do  their  duty,  exclaiming,  "  A  la  gloire^  tne^  enfans; 
^^ M  la  g-loire I  To  glorj^,  my  lads;  to  glory!"  The  third 
remarksible  person  who  lost  his  life  on  this  occasion,  was 
Walker  the  clergyman,  who  had  so  valiantly  defended 
Londonderry  against  the  whole  army  of  king  James.  He 
had  been  very,  graciously  received  by  king  William,  wha 
gratified  him  with  a  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and 
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ft  promise  at  further  farour  t  but,  fats  imlharjr  genius  still 
predominating,  he  attended  his  royal  patron  in  this  battle, 
and,  being  shot  in  the  belly,  died  in  a- few  minutes.  The 
persons  o£  distinction  who  fell  on  the  other  side  were  the 
lords  Do»gan  and  Carliagford ;  sir  Neile  O'Neile,  and  the 
marquis  o£  Bocquincourt*  James  himself  stood  aloof 
during  the  action,  on  the  hHl  of  Dunmore,  surrounded  with 
some  squadrons  of  horse ;  and  seeing  victory  declare  against 
him,  retired  to  Dublin,  without  having  made  the  least  effort 
to  reassemble  his  broken  forces*  Had-  he  possessed  either 
spirit  or  conduct,  his  army  might  have  been  rsdlied  and 
reinforced  from  his  garrisons,  so  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
keep  the  field,  and  even  act  upon  the  offensive ;  for  his  loss 
was  inconsiderable,  and  the  victor  did  not  attempt  to  molest 
his  tiXMips  in  their  retreat— an  omission  which  has  been 
charged  upon  him  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  misconduct. 
Indeed,  through  the  whole  of  this  engagement,  William's 
persoiud  courage  was  much  more  conspicuous  than  his 
military  skill* 

§  XXX.  King  James  no  sooner  arrived  at  Dublin,  than 
he  assembletd  the  magistrates  and  council  of  the  city,  and 
in  A  short^  speech  resigned  them  to  the  fortune  of  the 
victor.  He  complained  of  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish; 
signified  his  resolution  of  leaving  the  kingdom  immediately; 
forbade  them,  pn  their  allegiance,  to  bum  or  plunder  the 
city  after  his  departure ;  and  assured  them,  that,  though 
he  was  obliged  to  ^  yield  to  force,  he  would  never  cease 
to  labour  for  their  deliverance*  Next  day  he  set  out  for 
Waterford,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  Tyrconnel, 
and  the  marquis  of  Powis.  He  ordered  all  the  bridges  to 
ba>  broken  down  behind  him,  and  embarked  in  a  vessel 
which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  At  sea  he  fell 
in  with  the  French  squadron,  commanded  by  th^  sieur 
de  Foran,  who  persuaded  him  to  go  on  board  one  of  his 
frigates,  which  was  a  prime  sailer.  In  this  he  was  safely 
conveyed  to  France,  and  returned  to  the  place  of  his  former 
residence  at  St.  Germains.  He  had  no  sooner  quitted 
Dublin,  than  it  was  also  abandoned  by  all  the  papists.  The 
protestants  immediately  took  possession  of  the  arms  belong- 
ing to  the  militia,  under  the  coiniuct  of  the  bishops  of  Meath 
and  JLimerick.     A  committee  was  formed  to  take  charge  of 
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the  admioistratioii :  ami  an  account  of  these  transactions 
was  transmitted  to  king  William,  together  with  a  petition^ 
that  he.  woiUd  honour  the.  city  with  his  presence. 

§  XXXI.  On  the  morning. after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
William  sent. a  detachment  of  horse  and.foot^  under  the 
command  of  M.  Mielliooere,  to  Drogheda^  the  governor  of 
which  surrendered  the  place  without  opposttiofi.  The 
king,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  began  his  march  for  Dublin, 
and  halted  the  first  night  at  Bally  Breghan,  where,  haviag^ 
received  advice  of  the  enemy's  retreat  frbm  the  capi^,  he 
sent  the  duke  of  Ormond,  with  a  body  of  ho^se,  to  take 
possession.  These  were  immediately  followed  by  *  the 
Dutch  guards,  who  secured  the  castle.  In.  a  few  days  the 
king  encamped  at  Finglas,  in  the  netghb6ixrhood  of  Dub* 
lin,  where  he  was  visited  by -the  bishops  .of  Meath.and 
Limerick,  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  clergy,  whom  he 
assured  of  his  favour  and  protection.  Then  he  published 
a  declaration  of  pardon  to  all  the  common  people,  who  had 
served  against  him,  provided  they  should  retorh  to  their, 
dwellings,  and  surrender  ^their  arms  by  the  first  day  of 
August.  Those  that  rented  lands  of  popish  proprietors, 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  were  required  to 
retain  their  rents  in  their  own  hands,  until  they  should 
have  notice  from  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  to 
whom  they  should  be  paid.  The  desperate  leaders  of  the 
rebellion,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  called 
in  the  French,  authorized  the  depredations  which  had  been 
committed  upon  protestants,.  and  rejected  the^  pardon  oflFered 
to  them  on  the  king's  first  proclamation,  were  left  to  the 
event  of  war,  unless  by  evident  demonstrations  of  re-» 
pentance  they  should  deserve  mercy,  which  would  never 
be  refused  to  those  who  were  truly  penitents ,  The  next 
step  taken  by  king  William  was  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
reducing  th^  brass  money  to  nearly  its  intrinsic  value.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  principal  officers  in  the  army,  of  James, 
after  having  seen  him  embark  at  Waterford,  returned 
to  their  troops,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  as  long 
as  they  could  be  supplied  with  means  to  support  their 
operations. 

§  XXXII.  During  these  transactions^  the  queen,  as 
^'— >t,  found  herself  surrotlnded  with  numberless  cares 
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and  perplexities.  Her  cojancil  wns  pretty  equally  divided 
into  whigs  and  tbries,  ,who  did  not  always  act  with  una- 
nimity. She  was  distracted  between  her  apprehensions  for 
her  father's  safety  and  her  husband's  life  :  she  was  threat- 
ened with  an  invasion  by  the  French  from  abroad,  aad 
with  an  insurrectioEr  by  the  Jacobites  at  home.  Never- 
theless, she  disguised  her  fears,  and  behaved  with  equal 
prudence  and  fortitude.  Advice  being  received  that  a 
fleet  was  ready  to  sail  from  Brest,  lord  Torrington 
hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Downs,  ^nd  9ailed  roimd  to  Su 
Helens,  in  order  to  assemble  such  a  number  of  ships  as 
would  etiable  hipi  to  give  them  battle.  The  enemy  being 
discovered  off"  Pl)rmouth,;  on  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  the 
English  admiral,  reinforced  with  a  Dutch  squadron,  stood 
out  to  sea,  with  a  view  to  intercept  them  at  the  back  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  should  t)iey  presume  to  sail  up  the  channel : 
not  that  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
them  in  battle.  Their  fleet  consisted  of  seventy-eight 
ships  of  war,  and  two-and-twenty  fireships ;  whereas,  the 
combined  squadrons  of  England  and ,  Holland  did  not  ex* 
ceed  six-and-fifty ;  but  he  Jiad  received  orders  to  hazard 
an  engagement,  if  he  thought  it  might  be  done  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  After  the  hostile  fleets  had  continued 
Sve  days  in  sight  of  each  other,  lord  Torrington  bore  down 
upon  the  enemy  ofl*  Beachyhead,  on  the  thirtieth  day  o& 
June,  at  daybreak.  The  Dutch  squadron  which  composed 
the  van,  began  the  engagement  about  nine  in  the  morning : 
in  about  half  an  hour  the  blue  division  of  the  English  were 
close  engaged  with  the  rear  of  the  French :  but  the  red, 
which  formed  the  centre,  under  the  cominand  of  Torring- 
ton in  person,  did  not  fill  the  line  till  ten  o'clock,  sb  that 
the  Dutch  were  almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
though  they  fought  with  great  valour,  sustained  considera- 
ble damage.  At  length,  the  adn\iral's  division  di-ove  be- 
tween them  and  .the  Frenqh,  and  in  .that  situation  the 
fleet  anchored  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  action 
was  interrupted  by  a  calm.  ^The  Dutch  had  suffered  so 
severely,  that.  Toi*rington  thought  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  ren^w  the  battle;  he,  therefore,  weighed  anchor  in  the 
sight,, and  with  the  tide  of  flood  retired  to  the  eastward. 
The  next  day  the  disabled  ships  were  d'estrdved,  that  they 
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might  not  be  Retarded  in  their  retreat.  They,  were  pur* 
sued  as  far  as  Rye ;  an  English  ship  of  sevenQr  gui^s  being 
stranded  near  Winchelsea,  was  set  on  fire,  and  deserted, 
by  the  captain^s  command.  A  Dutch  ship  of  sixty-four 
guns  met  with  the  same  accident,  and  some  French  frigates 
attempted  to  bum  her ;  but  th^  captain  defended  her  so 
vigorously  that  they  were  obliged  to  desist,  and  he  after- 
wards found  means  to  carry  her  safe  to  Holland*  In  this 
engagement  the  English  lost  two  ships,  two  sea  captains, 
and  about  four  hundred  men;  but  the  Dutch  were  more 
unfortunate:  Six  of  their  great  ships'  were  destroyed. 
Dick  and  Brackel,  rear  admirals,  were  slain,  together  with 
a  great  number  of  inferior  officers  and  seamen.  Torrington 
retreated  without  further  interruption  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames;  and,  having  taken  precautions  against  any  at- 
ten^pts  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  returned  to  Lon- 
don, the  inhabitants  of  wl^ich  were  overwhelmed  with 
consternation. 

$  XXXIII.   The  government  was  infected,  with  the 
same  panic.     The  ministry  pretended  to  believe  that  the 
Prench  acted  in  concert  with  the  malcontents  of  the  nation, 
that  insurrections  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  projected  by  the  jacobite^;  and  that  there  would  be 
a  general  revolt   in  Scotland.     These   insinuations  were 
circulated  by  the  court  agents,  in  order  to  justify,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  th^  measures  that  were  deemed  ne- 
cessary at  this  juncture ;  and  they  produced  the  desired 
eflfect.     The  apprehensions  thus  artfjjlly  raised  among  the 
people  intiamed  their  aversion  to  nonjurors  and  Jacobites. 
Addresses  were  presented,  to  the  queen  by  the  Cornish 
tinners,  by  the  lieutenancy  of  Middlesex,  and  by  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  lieutenancy  of  London,  filled  with  profession^ 
of  loyalty,  and  promises  of  supporting  ^eir  majesties,  as 
their  lawfpl  sovereigns,  against  all  opposition.    The  queen,^ 
at  this  crisis,  exhibited  remarkable  proofs  of  courage,  activ- 
ity, and  discretion.    She  issued  out  proper  orders  and  direc- 
tions for  putting  the  nation  in  a  pQsture  of  defence,  as  well  as 
for  refitting  and  augmenting  th^  fleet :  she  took  measures  for 
appeasing  ^e  resentmei:^t  of  the  states  general,who  exclaimed 
against  the  earl  of  Torringtoi^  for  his  behaviour  in  the  late  ac- 
tion.   He  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  sent  prisoner  to 
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tiie  Tower ;  and  conunissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
particular  circumstances  of  his  conduct.  A  camp  was  formed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torbay,  where  the  French  seemed 
to  threaten  a  descent.  Their  fleet  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
bay,  cannonaded  a  small  village  called  Tingmouth.  About  a 
thousand  of  their  men  landed  without  opposition,  set  fire  to 
the  place,  and  burned  a  few  coasting  vessels ;  then  they  reem- 
bsurked,  and  returned  to  Brest,  so  vain  of  this  achievement, 
that  they  printed  a  pompous  account  of  their  invasion.  Some 
of  the  whig  partisans  published  pamphlets,  and  diflfused  re- 
ports, impl3ang,  that  the  suspended  bishops  were  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy  a^gainst  the  government ;  and  these  arts 
proved  so  inflannnatory  among  the  common  pepple,  that 
the  prelates  thought  it  necessary  to  print  a  paper,  in  which 
they  asserted  their  innocence  in  the  most  solemn  protesta* 
tions.  The  court  seems  to  have  harboured  no  suspicion 
against  t^em,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  escaped  im- 
prisonment. The  queen  issued  a  proclamation  for  appre- 
hending the  earls  of  Lichfield,  Aylesbury,  and  Casdemain; 
viscount  Preston ;  the  lords  MoQtgomery  and  BeUasis ;  sir 
Edward  Hales,  sir  Robert  Tharold,  sir  Robert  Hamilton, 
sir  TheophUus  Oglethorpe,  colonel  Edward  Saekville,  and 
some  other  officers.  These  were  accused  of  having  con^ 
spired  with  other  disaffected  persons  to  disturb  and  destroy 
the  government,  and  of  a  design  to  concur  with  her  majesty's 
enemies  in  the  intended  invasion.  The  earl  of  Torrington 
continued  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  next  session,  when 
he  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  made  a 
speech  in  his  own  defence.  His  case  produced  long 
debates  in  the  upper  house,  where  the  form  of  his  commit<r 
ment  was  judged  illegal :  at  length  he  was  .tried  by  a  court 
martial,  appoin^d  by  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
though  not  before  an  act  had  passed,  declaring  the  power 
of  alqrd  high  admiral  vested  in  those  commissioners.  The 
president  of  the  court  ilTas  sir  Ralph  Delaval,  who  had 
acted  as  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  the  engagement.  The 
earl  was  acquitted,  but  the.  king  dismissed  him  from  the 
service; .  and  the  Dutch  exclaimed  against  the  p£Cltiality  of 
Ws  judges. 

^  XXXIVf  William  is  said  to  Jbave  intercepted  all  the 
papers  of  his  fatber^in-law  and  TyrcoBoel,  and  to  have 
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learned  £rom  thera,  not  only  the  design  projected  by  the 
French  to  bum  the  English  transports,  but  likewise  the 
undertaking  of  one  Jones,  who  engaged  to  assassinate  king 
William.  No  such  attempt,  however,  was  made,  and,  in 
all  probability,  the  whole  rbport  was  a  fiction,  calculated  ta 
throw  an  odium  on  James's  character.  On  the  ninth  day 
of  July,  William  detached  general  Douglas  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  horse  and  foot  towards  Athlone,  while, 
he  himself,  having  left  Trelawny  to  command  at  Dublm, 
advanced  with  the  rest  of  bis  army  to  Inchiquin,  in  his  way 
to  Kilkenny*  ColbneL  Grace,  the  governor  of  Athlone 
for  king  James,  being  summoned  to  surrender,  fired  a  pistol 
at>&ie  trumpeter,  saying,  "These  arejftiy  terms,"  Then 
Douglas,  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  place/^hich 
was  natqrally  very  strong,  and  defended  by  a  resolute  gar- 
rison. An  inconsiderable  breach  was  made,  when  Douglas, 
receiving  intelligence  that  Sar&field  was  on  his  maxch  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  after 
having  lost  abov^  four  hundred  men  in  the  attempt.  The 
king  continued  his  march  to  the  westward;  and,  by  dint 
of  severe  examples,  established  such  order  and  discip- 
line in  his  army,  that  the  peasants  were  secure  from  the 
least  violence.  At  Carlow  he  detached  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  to  take  possession  of  Kilkenny,  where  that  nobleman 
regaled  him  in.  his  own' castle,  which  the  enemy  had  left 
undamaged*  While  the  army  encamped  at  Carrick,  majoi: 
general  Kirke  was  sent  to  Water&rd,  the  garrison  of  which, 
consisting  of  twa  regiments,  capitulated^  upon  condition 
pf  marching  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage ;  and  being 
conducted  to  Mallow.  The  fort  of  Duocannon  was  surren- 
dered oil  the  same  terms.  Here  the  lord  Dover  and  the 
lord  George  Howard  were  admitted  .to  the  bene^t  of  the 
king's  mercy  and  protection. 

$  XXXV.  On  th&  first  day  of  August,  William  being 
at  Chapel  Izard,  published  a  second  declaration  of  mercy, 
.^  confirming  the  former,  and  even  extendin^^  it  to  persons  of 
superior  rank  and  station,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
provided  they  wpuld,  by  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month, 
lay  down  their  arp^is,  and  submit  to  certain  conditions.  This 
offer  of  indemnity  prodiiced  very  little  effect;  for  the  Irish  ^ 
were  generally  governed  by  their  priests,  and  the  news  of 
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the  victory  which  the  French  fleet  had  obtained  over  the 
English  and  Dutch  wsis  circulated  with  such  exaggerations 
as  elevated  their  spirits,  and  effaced  all  thoughts  of  sub- 
mission. The  king  had  returned  to  Dublin,  with  a  view 
to  embark  for  England;  but  receiving  notice  that  the  de- 
signs of  his  domestic  eneniies  were  discovered  and  frus* 
trated,  that  the  fleet  was  repaired,  and  the  French  navy 
retired  to  Brest,  he  postponed  his  voyage,  and  resolved  t» 
reduce  Limerick ;  in  which  monsieur  fioisseleau  comftiand- 
ed  as  governor,  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  and  colonel  Sars- 
field  acted  as  inferior  officers.  On  the  ninth  day  of  August, 
the  king  having  called  in  iiis  detachment,  and  advanced  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  summoned  the  comm,ftnder 
to  deliver  the  town;  and  Boisseleau  answered,  that  he 
imagined  the  best  way  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  would  be  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  town 
which  his  majesty  had  committed  to  his  charge.  Before 
the  place  was  fully  invested,  colonel  Sarsfield,  with  a  body 
of  horse  and  dragoons,  passed  the  Shannon  in  the  night, 
intercepted  the  king^s  train  of  artillery  on  its  way  to  the 
camp,  routed  the  troops  that  guarded  it,  disabled  the  can- 
non, destroyed  the  carriages,  wagons,  and  ammunition,  and 
returned  in  safety  to  Limerick.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
aster, die  trenches  were  opened  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  month,  and  a  battery  was  rais^ed  with  some  cannon 
broiijght.from  Waterford.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with 
vigour,"  and  the  place  defended  with  great  resolution.  At 
length  the  king  ordered  his  trpops  to  make  a  lodgment  in 
the  covered  way. or  counterscarp,  which  was  accordingly 
assaulted  widi  great  fury :  but  the  assailants  tnet  with  such 
a  warm  reception  from  the  besieged,  that  they  were  repul- 
sed with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men,  either  killed  ob. 
the  spot  or  mortally  wounded.  This  disappointment  con- 
during  with  the  badness  of  the  weather,  which  became 
rainy  and  unwholesome,  induced  the  king  to  renounce  his 
undertaking.  The  heavy  baggage  and  cannon  being  sent 
away,  the  army  decamped,  and  marched  towards  Clonmel. 
William  having  constituted  the  lord  Sydney  and  Thomas^ 
Conningsby  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  with  (U>unt  Solmesj  embarked  kt  Dun- 
omnon  with  prince  George  of  Denmark,  on  the  fifth  of 
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September,  and  next  day  arrived  in  King  Road,  near  Bristol, 
from  whence  he  repaired  to  .Windsor. 

$  XXXVI*  About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  the  earl 
of  Marlborough  arrived  in  Ireland,  with  five  thousand  Eng- 
lish troops  to  attack  ,Cork  and  Kinsale,  in  conjunction  with 
a  detachment  from  the  great  army,  accoMing  to  a  scheme 
he.  had  proposed  to  king  WiUiarn.  Having  landed  his  sol- 
diers without  much  opposition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork, 
he  was  joined  by  five  thousand  men,  under  the  prince  of 
Wirtemberg,  between  whom  and  the  earl  a  dispute  arose 
about  the  command ;  but  this  was  compromised  by  the  in- 
terposition of  La  Mellionere*  .  The  place  being  invested, 
and  the  batteries  raised,  the  besiegers  proceeded  with 
such  rapidity  that  a  breach  was  soon  effected.  Colonel 
M ackillicut,  the  governor,  demanded  a  parley,  and  hos- 
tages were  exchanged ;  but  he  rejected  the  conditions  that 
were  offered,  and  hostilities  recommenced  with  redoubled 
vigour.  The  duke  of  Grafton,  who  served  on  this  occasion 
as  a  volunteer,  was  mortally  wounded  in  one  of  the  attacks, 
and  died  regretted  93  a  youth  of  promising  talents.  Pre- 
parations being  made  for  a  general  assault,  the  besieged 
thought  proper  to  capitulate,  and  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  Besides  the  governor  and  colonel  Ricaut, 
the  victor  found  the  earls  of  Clancarte  ^and  Tyrone  among 
the  individuals  of  the  garrison.  Marlborough  having  taken 
possession  of  Cork,  detached  brigadier  Villiers  with  a  body 
of  horse  and  dragoons  to  summon  the  town  and  forts  of 
Kinsale,  and  next  day  advanced  with  the  rest  of  the  forces. 
The  old  fort  was  immediately  taken  by  assavdt;  but  sir 
Edward  Scott,  who  coniQianded  the  other,  sustained  a  re- 
gular siege,  until  the  breach  was  practicable,  and  then  ob- 
tained an  honourable  capitulation.  These  maritime  places 
being  reduced,  all  communication  between  France  and  the 
enemy,  on  this  side  of  the  island,  was  ciH  off,  and  the  Irish 
w^re  confined  to  Ulster,  where  theyxould  not  subsist  with- 
.out  great  difficulty.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  having  fin- 
ished this  expedition  in  thirty  days,  returned  with  his 
,  prisoners  to  England,  where  the  fame  of  this  exploit  added 
greatly  to  his  reputauon. 

$  XXXVII.  During  these  transactions,  count  de  Lau* 
^UD,  commander  of  the  French  auxiliaries  in  Ireland,  lay 
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mactive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galway,  and  transmitted 
such  a  lamentable  account  of  his  situation  to  the  court  of 
France,  that  transports  were  sent  over  to  bring  home  the 
French  forces*  In  these  he  embarked  with  his  troops,  and 
tKe  command  of  the  Irish  forces  devolved  to  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  though  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  M.  St. 
Ruth.  Lauzun  was  disgraced  at  Versailles  for  having 
deserted  the  cause  before  it  was  desperate  :  Tyrconnel, 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  voyage,  solicited  the  French 
court'  for  a  further  supply  of  officers,  arms,  clothes,  and 
ammunition  for  the  Irish  army,  which  he  said  would  con- 
tinue firm  to  the  interest  of  king  James,  if  thus  supported. 
Meanwhile  they  formed  themselves  into  separate  bodies 
of  freebooters,  and  plundered  the  country,  under  the  appel- 
lation of .  Rapparies :  while  the  troops  of  king  William 
either  enjoyed  their  ease  in  quarters,  or  imitated  the  rapine 
of  the  enemy ;  so  that,  between  both,  the  poor  people  wefe 
miserably  harassed. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  affairs  of  the  continent  had  not  yet 
undergone  any  change  of  importance,  except  in  the  conduct 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  renounced  his  neutrality,  enga- 
ged in  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain ;  and, 
in  a  word,  acceded  to  the  grand  confederacy.  He  had  no 
sooner  declared  himself  than  Catinat,  the  French  general, 
entered  his  territories  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thousand 
men,  and  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Saluces, 
which  immediately  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Then 
he  reduced  Savillina,  Villa  Franca,  with  several  other 
places,  pursued  the  duke  to  Carignan,  surprised  Suza,  and 
distributed  his  forces  in  winder ,  quarters,  pardy  in  Pro- 
vence, and  partly  in  the'  dutchy  of  Savoy,  which  St.  Ruth 
.  had  lately  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  France.  The 
duke  finding  himself  disappointed  in  the  succours  he  ex- 
-pected  from  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  demanded 
assistance  of  the  states  general  and  king  William ;  to  this 
last  he  sent  an  ambassador,  tb  congratulate  him  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  confederates  in 
their  gieneral  congress  at  the  Hague,  had  agreed  that  the 
army  of  the  States  under  prince  Waldedk  should  oppose 
the  forces  of  France,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Luacem- 
bourg  in   Flanders;   while   the   elector  of  Brandenburgh 
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should  observe  the  marquis  de  Boufflers  on  the  Moseile; 
but,  before  the  troops  of  Brandenburgh  could  be  assem- 
bled, BouiBers  encamped  between  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse,  and  maintainec^  a  free  communication  with 
Luxembourg. 

§  XXXIX.  Prince  Waldeck  understanding  that  this 
general  intended  to  cross  the  Sambre  between  Namur  and 
Charleroy,  in  order  to  lay  the  Spanish  territories  under 
contribution,  decamped  from  the  river  Pieton,  and  detached 
t)ie  count  of  Berlo,  with  a  great  body  of  horse,  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  enemy.  He  was  encountered  by  the 
French  army  near  Fleurus,  and  slain;  and  his  troops, 
though  supported  by  two  other  detachments,  were  hardly 
able  to  rejoin  the  mainJ3ody,  which  continued  all  night- Iq 
order  of  battle.  Next*  day  they  were  attacked  by  the 
French,  who  were  gready  superior  to  them  in  number; 
after  a  very  obstinate  engagement  the  allies  gave  way, 
leaving  about  five  thousand  men  dead  upon  the  field-  of 
battle.  The  enemy  took  about  four  thousand  prisoners, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  their  artillery;  but  the  victory  was 
dearly  bought.  The  Dutch  infantry  fought  with  surpri- 
sing resolution  and  success.  The  duke  of  Luxembourg 
owned,  with  surprise,  that  they  had  surpassed  the  Spanish 
foot,  at  the  battle  of  Rocroy.  "  Prince  Waldeck  (said  he) 
^*  ought  always  to  remember  the  French  horse ;  and  I  shaU 
"  never  forget  the  Dutch  infantry.".  The  Dutch  general 
exerted  himself  with  such  activity,  that  the  French  derived 
very  little  advantage  from  their  victory.  The  prince  being 
reinforced  with  the  five  English  regiments,  .nine  thousand 
Hanoverians,  ten  thousand  from,  the  bishopric  of  Liege 
and  Holland,  joined  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh;  so  that 
the  confederate  army  amounted  to  five-and-fifty  thousand 
men,  and  they  marched  by  the  way  of  Genap  to  Bois-Seig- 
neur-Isaac.  They  were  now  superior  to  Luxembourg, 
who  thought  proper  to  fortify  his  camp,<that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  fight,  except  with  considerable^  advantage. 
Nevertheless,  prince  Waldeck  would  have  attacked  him  in  his 
intrenchments,  had  he  not  been  prohibited  from  hazarding 
another  engagement,  by  an  express  order  of  the  states  gene- 
ral; and,  when  this  restriction  was  removed,  the  eleaor 
would  not  venture  a  battle. 
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$  XL.  By  this  time  the  emperor's  son  Joseph  was  by 
the  electoral  college  chosen  king  of  the  Romans;  but  his 
interest  sustained  a  rude  shock  in  iht  death  of  die  gallant 
duke  of  Lorraine,  Vho  was  suddenly  seized  widi  a  quintey, 
at  a  small  village  near  Lintz,  and  expired,  not  without  8us» 
picion  of  having  fallen  a  sacrifice'  to  the  fears  of  the  Frendli 
king,  against  Irhom  he  had  fonosdly  declared  war,  as  ^, 
sovereign  prince  unjusdy  expelled  from  his  territories.  He 
possessed  great  military  talents,  and  had  threatened  to  en*^ 
ter  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  tn  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  The  court  .of  France; 
alarmed  at  this  declaration,  is  said  to  have  had  recourse  to 
poison,  for  prev^iting  the  execution  of  the  duke's  design; 
At  his  death  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  was  cdn« 
ferred  upon  the  elector  of  Bavaria*'  This  prince,  having 
joined  the  Sector  of  Saxony,  advanced  agMtist  the  dau-* 
phiD,  who  had  passed  the  Rhine  at  Fort  Lewis,  with  iaceaU 
sicferable  army,  asid  intended  to  penetrate  into  Wirtemberg') 
but  the  duke  of  Bavaria  checked  his  progress,  and  he  acted 
on  the  defensive  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign^ 
The  emperor  was  less  fortunate  in  his  eflforts  against  the 
Turks,  who  rejected  the  concKti^ns  of  peace- he  had  oflfered, 
and  took  the  fields  under  a  new^visir.  In  the  month  lyf 
August,  count  Tekeli  defeated  a  body  of  imperialists  near 
Gronstadt,  in  Transylvania ;  thea  convoking  the  states  of 
that  province  at  Albajulia,  he  compelied  them  to  elect  him 
their  soverei^ ;  but  his  reign  was  of  short  duration.  Prince 
Lewis,  bf  Badcsi,  having  taken  the  command  of  the  At»- 
i^aii  army,  detached  four  regiments  into  Belgrade,  and  ad- 
vanced against  Tekeli,  who  retired  anto  Valachia,  at  his 
approach.  Meanwhile,  the  grand  visir  invested  Belgrade, 
and  carried  on  his  attacks  with  surprising  resolution.  At 
length,  a  bomb  falling  upon  a  great  tower,  in  which  the 
powder  magazine  of  the  besieged  was  contained,  the  place 
blew  up  with  a  dreadM  explosion.  Seventeen  hundred 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  destroyed;  the  walls  and 
ramparts  were  overthrown ;  the  ditch  was  filled  up,  and 
so  large  a  breach  was  opened,  that  the  Turks  entered  by 
squadrons  and  battalions,  cutting  in  pieces  all  that  fell  in 
their  way.  The  fire  spread  from  magazine  to  magazine 
until  eleven  were  destroyed ;  and,  in  the  con&tsion^  the  re* 
Vol.  L  N 
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maming  part  of  the  garrison  escaped  to  Peterwaradin.  By 
this  time  the  imperialists  were  in  possession  of  Transylva- 
nia, and  cantoned  at  Cronstadt  and  Glausenburgh.  Tekeli 
undertook  to  attack  the  province  on  cyne  side,  while  a  body 
of  Turks  should  invade  it  on  the  other :  these  last  ^ere  to* 
tally  dispersed  by  prince  Lewis  of  Baden :  But  prince  Au; 
gustus  of  Hanover,  whom  he  had  detached  against  the 
c6unt,  was  slain  in  a  narrow  defile, ,  and  his  troops  were 
obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation.  Tekeli,  however  did 
not  improve  this  advantage.  Being  apprised  of  the  fate  of 
his  allies,  ^nd  afraid  of  seeing  his  retreat  cut  off  by  the 
aaow,  tbftt  frequently  chokes  up  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains, :  he  retreated  again  to  Valachia,  and  prince  Lewis 
returned  to  Vienna. 

^.'XLL  King  William  having  puUished  a  proclama- 
tion, requiring  the  attendance  of  the  members  on  the  second 
day  (rf  October,  both  houses  met  accordingly,  and  he  opened 
the  s^sion  widi  a  speech  to  the  usual  purport*  He  men* 
tioned-  what  he  had  done  towards  the  reduction  of  Ireland ; 
oommended  the  behaviour  of  the  troops;  told  them  the 
supplies  were  not  equal  to  the  necessary  expense ;  repre- 
sented the  danger  tp  which  the  nation  would  be  e3q)osed, 
unless  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigour ;  conjured 
diem  to  clear  his  revenue,  which  was  mortgaged  for  the 
'pa3mAent  of  former  debts,  and  enable  him  to  pay  off  the  ar- 
rears of  the  army }  assured  them  that  the  success  of  the 
confederacy  abroad  would  depend  upon  the  vigour  and  des*? 
patch  of  their  proceedings ;  expressed  his  res^itment  against 
those  who  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct  in  the  manage-v 
ment  of  the  fleet ;  recommended  unanimity  and  expedition ; 
and  declared,  that  whoever  sl^ould  attempt  to  divert  their 
attention  from  those  subjects  of  importance  which  he^  had 
proposed,  could  neither  be  a  friend  to  him,  nov  ?t  well- 
wisher  to  his  country.  The  late  attempt  of  the  French 
upon  the  coast  of  £ngland,  the  rumours  of  a  conspiracy  by 
the  Jacobites,  the  personal  valour  which  William  bad  dis- 
played in  Ireland,  and  the  pusillanimous  behaviour  of 
James,  concurred  in  warming  the  resentment  of  the  nation 
against  the  adherents  of  the  late  king,  and  in  raising  a  tide 
of  loyalty  in  favour  of  the  new  government.  Both  houses 
presented  separate  addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  king 
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and  queen^  upon  his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  field,  and 
her  fortitude  and  sagacity  at  the  helm,,  in  times  of  danger 
and  disquiet*  '  The  commons,  pursuant  to  an  estimate  laid 
before  them  of  the  next  year's  expenses,  voted  a  supply  of 
foui^  millions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  settled  the  funds  for  that  purpose. 

XL II*  They  proposed  to  raise  one  million  by  the  sale 
of  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland :  they  resolved  that  a  bill 
«honld  be  brought  in  for  confiscating  those  estates,  with  a. 
clause,  empowering  the  king  to  bestow  a  third  part  of  them 
on  those  who  had  served  in  the  war,  as  well  as  to  grant 
such  articles  and  capitulations  to  those  who  were  in  arms^ 
as  he  should  think  proper*  This  clause  was  rejected ;  and 
a  great  number  of  petitions  were  offered  against  the  bill,  by 
creditors  and  heirs,  who  had  continued  faithful  to  the  go- 
vernment* These  were  supposed  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  court,  in  order  to  retard  the  progress  of  the. bill; 
for  the  estittes  had  been  already  promised  to  the  king's  fa- 
vourites :  nevertheless,  the  bill  passed  the  lower  house,  and 
was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  among  whom  it  was  purposely 
delayed  by  the  influence  of  the  ministry.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  lord  Torrington  was  tried  and  acquitted, 
very  much  to  die  dissatisfaction  of  the  king,  who  not  only 
dismissed  him  from  the  service,  but  even  forbade  him  to 
appear  in  his  presence*  When  William  came  to  the  house 
of  lords,  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  a  bill  for  doublin|g  the 
excise,  he  told  the  parliament,  that  the  posture  of  affairs 
required  his  presence  at  the  Hague ;  that,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  lose  no  time  in  perfecting  such  other  supplies  as 
were  still  necessary  for  die  maintenance  of  the  army  and 
navy ;  and  he  reminded  them  of  making  some  provision 
for  the  expense  of  the  civil  government*  Two  bills  were 
accordingly  passed  for  grandng  to  their  majesdes  the  du- 
ties on  goods  imported,  for  five  years ;  and  these,  together 
with  the  mutiny  bill,  received  the  royal  assent ;  upon  which 
occasion  the  king  observed,  that  if  some  annual  provbion 
could  be  made  for  augmenting  the  navy,  it  would  gready 
conduce  to  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  nation*  In  con- 
sequence of  this  hint,  they  voted  a  considerable  supply  for 
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buildmg  additional  ships  of  war,*  and  proceeded  with  such 
alacrity  and  expedition, '  as  even  seemed  to  antieipaite  the 
king's  desires.  This  liberality  and  despatch  were  m  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  management  of  lord  Godolphin,  who 
was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  sir  Johtr 
Somers,  the  solicitor  general.  The  place  of  secretary  of 
state,  which  had  remained  vacant  since  the  resignation  of 
t)le  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  now  filled  with  lord  Sydney  ; 
and  sir  ChMcs  Porter  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices 
ot  Ireland,  in  the  room  of  this  x^bleman. 

§  XLIIL  Notwithstanding  the  act  for  reversing  the 
proceedings  against  the  city  charter,  the  whigs  had  made 
shift  to  keep  possession  of  the  magistracy :  IHlkington  con-  ^ 
tinued  mayor,  and  Robinson  retained  the  office  of  cham- 
berlain. The  tories  of  the  city,  presuming  upon  their  late 
services,  presented  a  petition  t;o  the  house  of  commoais, 
complaining.  That  the  intent  of  the  late  act  of  parliament, 
for  reversing  the  judgment  on  the  qUo  warranta  was  frus- 
trated by  some  doubtful  expression ;  fto  that  the  old  alder- 
men elected  by  commission  uikder  the  late  king's  great  seal 
still  acted  by  virtue  of  that  authority:  That  sir  Thomas 
Pilkington  was  not  duly  returned  as  mayor  by  the  common 
hall;  and^  That  he  and  the  aldermen  had  imposed  Mr. 
Leonard  Rdiiiiiion  upon  them  as  chamberlain,  though  ano- 
ther person  was  duly  elected  into  that  office  :  That  divers 
members  of  the  common  council  were  illegally  excluded, 
and  others,  duly  elected,  were  refused  admittance.  They 
specified  other  grievances,  and  petitioned  for  relief.  Pilk- 
ington and  his  associates  undertook  to  prove  that  those 
allegations  were  either  false  or  frivolous ;  and  represented 
the  petition  as  a  contrivance  of  the  Jacobites,  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  cit}^,  that  the  supply  might  be  retarded,  and 
the  government  distressed.  In  the  late  panic  which  over- 
spread the  nation,  the  whigs  had  appeared  to  be  die  moneyed 
men,  and  subscribed  largely  for  the  security  of  the  settie- 
ment  they  had  made,  while  the  tories  kept  aloof  with  a  sus- 

€  This  supply  was  raised  hy  the  additional  duties  upon  hoer,  ale,  and  other 
tiqnors.  '1  hey  also  provided  in  the  biH,  that  the  hnpositions  on  wines,  vinegar, 
and  tobacco,  should  be  made  a  fund  of  credit :  That  the  suri^us  of  the  j^nta 
they  had  n/ade,  after  the  current  service  was  provided  for,  should  be  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  the  debts  contracted  by  tht-  war :  and.  That  it  should  be  law- 
ful for  their  majesties  to  make  use  of  five  hundred  tlionsand  iioands,  oui  of  the 
mA4  grants,  on  condition  of  that  snm  being  repnid  from  the  revenue.    Halph. 
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picioiis  cautkn*  For  thia^reason  the  court  now  interposed 
its  inftuesee  ia  sudi  a  manner,  diat  little  or  no  regsord  w^ 
paid  to  dieir, remonstrance.     . 

*$  XLIV.  Tte  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  lord  president, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  die  tory  interest  in  the  nainistry, 
and  had  acquired  great  credit  with  the  king  and  qucen^ 
now  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  opposite  faction ;  and 
they  reserved,  if  pos^le,  to  revive  his  old  impeachment. 
The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  thirteen  other  leadings 'men, 
had  engaged  in  this  design*  A  committee  of  lords  was 
ap{)ointed  to  examine  precedents,  and  inquire  whether  im- 
peachments ccmtinued  in  ^tatu  quo  from  parliament  to  par- 
liament. Several  such  pvecedents  were  reported;  and 
violent  debates  ensued :  but  the  marquis  eluded  the  ven- 
geance of  his  enemies,  in  consequence  of  the  following 
question:  ^^  Whedier  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Peterbo^ 
^  rough,  who  had  been  impeached  in  the  former  parlia- 
^  ment,  for  being  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  shall 
*^  be  discharged  from  their  bailf''  The  house  resolved  in 
die  afirmative,  and  several  lords  entered  a  protest.  The 
commons  havinfg  finished  a  bill  for  appointing  commission- 
^Es  to  take  and  state  the  public  accounts,  and  having  chosen 
the  commissioners  from  among  their  own  members,  sent  it 
up  to  the  house  pi  lords.  There  the  Mrlof  Rochester 
mbved.  That  they  should  add  some  of  their  number  to 
those  of  the  commons :  they  accordingly  chose  an  equal 
number  by  ballot;  -but  Rochester  himself  being  elected, 
refused  to  act :  the  others  followed  his  example,  and  the 
bill  passed  without  akeration.  On  the  fifth  day  of  Jamury, 
die  king  put  an  end  to  the  session  with  a  speech,  in  which 
he  thanked  them  for  the  repeated  instances  they  had  exhi- 
bited of  dieir  affection  to  his  person  and  government.  He 
told  them,  it  was  high  dme  for  him  to  embark  for  Hol- 
land; recommended  unanimity ;  and  assured  them  of  his 
particular  favour  and  protection.  Then  lord  chief  baron 
Adcins  signified  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  the  two 
houses  should  adjourn  themselves  to  the  thirty-first  day  of 
March.* 


f  Id  this  jrear  the  English  pkntjera  repoageased  themselves  of  part  of  the 
i%\9xiA  of  St.  ChriUophers,  Crom  which  tJiey  had  been  driven  l?y  the  Fftnoh, 
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Disputes  concerning  the  biff  for  regulating  trials  in 
cases  of  high    treason.     §  XVIII.   The   English   and 
Dutch  fleets  worsted  by  the  French  in  an  engagement  off 
Beechy  Head.     §  XIX.    The  King  disobliges  the  Pres* 
byterians  of  Scotland.     $  XX.   The  Earl  of  Breadalbane 
undertakes    for    the    submission    of  the    Highlanders. 
§  XXI.  Massacre  of  Glencoe.      §  XXII.  Preparations 
for  a  descent  upon  England.     $  XXIII.  Declaration  of  • 
King  James.     ^  XXIV.  Efforts  of  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land.     §  XXV.  Precautions  taken  by  the  ^tenfor  the 
defence  of  the  nation.     §  XXVI.  Admiral  Russel  puts 
to  sea.     §  XXVII.  He  obtains  a  complete  victory  over 
the  French    off  La   Hogue.     §  XXVIII.   Troops   em- 
barked    at   St.    Helens   for   a   descent    upon    France. 
§  XXIX.   The  design  laid  aside.     The  troops  landed  at 
Ostend.      §  XXX.   The  French  King  takes  Namur  in 
sight  of  King  William.     §  XXXI.   The  Allies  are  de- 
feated at  Steenkirk.     §  XXXII.  Extravagant  rejoicings 
"in  France  on  account  of  this  victory.     §  XXXIII.  Con^ 
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.  ^piracy  against  the  life  of  King  William^  hatched  by  the 
French  ministry^  §  XXXIV.  Jliscarriage  of  a  design 
upon  Dunkirk*  §  XXXV.  The  campaign  is  inactive  oh 
the  Rhine  and  in  Hungary.  §  XXXVI.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  invades  DauphinS.  §  XXXVII.  The  Duke  of 
Hanover  created  an  Elector  of  the  empire. 

§  I.  A  CONSPIRACY  against  the  govern* 
ment  had  been  lately  discovered.  In  the  latter  end  of 
December,  the  master  of  a  vessel  who  lived  at  Barking, 
in  Essex,  informed  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  that  his 
wife  had  let  out  one  of  his  boats  to  carry  over  some  per- 
sons to  France ;  and  that  they  would  embark  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  the  month.  This  intelligence  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  king  and  council,  an  order  was  sent  to  cap- 
tain Billop,  to*  watch  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  secure 
the  passengers.  He  accordingly  boarded  her  at  Gravesend, 
and  found  in  the  hold  lord  Preston,  Mr.  Ashton,  a  servant 
of  the  late  queen,  and  one  Elliot.  He  likewise  seized  a 
bundle  of  papers,  some  of  which  were  scarce  intelligible ; 
SUnong  the  rest,  two  letters,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Tur- 
ner, bishop  of  Ely,  to'kihg  James  and  his  queen,  under  fic- 
titious names.  The  whole'  amounted  to  an  invitation  to  the 
French  king,  to  assist  king  James  in  teascending  the 
throne,  upon  certain  conditions.  While  William  should  be 
absent  from  the  kingdom :  but  the  scheme  was  ill  laid,  and 
countenanced  but  by  a  very  few  persons  of  consideration, 
among  whom,  the  chiefs  werd  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the 

.  bifdio^'of  Ely,  lord  Preston,  his  brother,  Mr.  Graham,  and 
jPenn,  the  famous  quaker.  Notwithstanding  the  outcries 
which  had  been  made  against  the  severities  of  the  late  go- 
vernment, Preston,  and  his  accomplice  Ashton^  were  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey  for  compassing  the  death  of  their  majes- 
ties king  William  and  queen  Mary  ,*  and  their  trials  were 
hurried  on,  without  any  regard  to  their  petitions  for  delay. 
IiOrd  Preston  alleged,  in  his  defence,  that  the  treasons 
charged  upon  him  were  not  committed  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  as  laid  in  the  indictment;  that  none  of  the 
witnesses  declared  he  had  any  concern  in  hiring  the  ves- 
sels :  that  the  papers  were  not  found  upon  him ;  and  there 

.  ought  to  be  two  credible  ^vitnesses  to  every  fact,  \yhereasi 
Vol.  I.  O 
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the  whole  proof  against  him  rested  on  similitude  of  hands, 
and  mere  supposition.  He  was,  nevertheless,  found  guilty. 
Ashton  behaved  with  great  intrepidity  and  composure.  He 
owned  his  purpose  of  going  to  France,  in  pursuance  of  a 
promise  he  had  made  to  general  Worden,  who,  on  his  deadi 
bed,  conjured  him  to  go  thither,  and  finish  some  affairs  of 
consequence  which  he  had  left  there  depending ;  as  well  as 
widi  a  view  to  recover  a  considerable  sum  of  money  dot  tq 
himself.  He  denied  that  he  was  privy  to  the  contents  of 
the  papers  found  upon  him :  he  complained  of  his  having 
been  denied  time  to  prepare  for  his  trial ;  and  called  several 
persons  to  prove  him  a  protestant  of  exemplary  piety  and 
irreproachable  morals.  These  circumstances  had  no  weight 
with  the  court.  He  was  browbeaten  by  the  bench,  and 
found  guilty  by  the  jury,  as  he  had  the  papers  in  his  cus-v 
tody :  yet  there  was  no  privity  proved  ;  and  the  whig  party 
themselves  had  often  expressly  declared,  that  of  all  sorts  of 
evidence,  that  of  finding  papers  in  a  person's  possession  is 
the  weakest,  because  no  man  can  secure  himself  from  such 
danger.  Ashton  suffered  with  equal  courage  and  decorum. 
In  a  paper  which  he  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  he  owned  hi^ 
attachment  to  king  James  ;  he  witnessed  to  the  birth  of  the 
prince  of  Wales :  denied  his  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  papers  that  were  committed  to  his  charge ;  complained 
of  the  hard  measure  he  had  met  with  from  the  judges  and 
the  jury,  but  forgave  them  in  the  sight  of  heaven.*  This 
man  was  celebrated  by  the  nonjurors  as  a  martyr  to  loyalty  i 
and  they  boldly  affirmed,  that  his  chief  crime  in  thp  eyes 
of  the  government,  was  his.  having  among  his  haggager^Uk- 
account  of  such  evidence  as  would  have  been  convincing  to 
all  the  world,  concerning  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
which  by  a  great  number  of  people  was  believed  suppositi- 
tious.** Lord  Preston  obtained  a  pardon:  Elliot  was  not 
tried,  because  no  evidence  appeared  against  him ;  the  earl 
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b  Td  out  of  the  pamphlets  published  on  this  occasion,  is  annexe^  a  petitfOfe, 
to  the  present  government,  in  the  namd  of  king  James's  adherents,  importing, 
tfcat  soiwtj  grave  and  learned  persons  should  be  authorized  to  compile  a  treatise, 
diowing^he  groUnds  of  WilliaiVs  title  ;  and  declaring,  tliftt  in  case  the  perform- 
ance  should  parry  conviction  along  with  it,  they  would  isubnutto  \hat  title,  as  they 
had  hitherto  ojipo^l  it  from  ii  principle  of  conscience.  The  best  answer  thit 
could  be  mftde  to  this  summttis  was  Locke's  book  upon  government,  which 
ftppeared  at  this'pcriQ<l.-*Ralph. 
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of  Clarendon  was  sent  to  the  tower,  where  he  remained 
some  months,  and  he  was  afterwards  confined  to  his  own 
house  in  the  country :  an  indulgence,  which  he  owed  to  his 
consanguinity  with  the  queen,  who  was  his  firsJjgauaiayA 
The  bishop  of  Ely,  Graham,  and  Penn  absconded ;  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  apprehending  them  as  traitors* 
§  II.  This  prelate's  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy^ 
furnished  the  king  with  a  plausible  pretence  for  filling  up 
the  vacant  bishoprics.  The  deprived  bishops  had  been 
given  to  understand,  that  an  act  of  parliament  might  be  ob* 
tained  to  excuse  them  from  taking  the  oaths,  provided  they 
would  perform  their  episcopal  functions :  but,  as  they  de* 
clincd  this  expedient,  the  king  resolved  to  fill  up  their 
places  at  his  retiXrn  from  Holland.  Accordingly,  the  arch* 
bishopric  of  Canterbury  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Tillotson,*^ 
one  of  the  most  learned,  moderate,^  and  virtuous  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  age,  who  did  not  accept  of  this  promotion  with" 
out  great  reluctance,  because  he  foresaw  that  he  should  be 
exposed  to  the  slander  and  malevolence  of  that  party  which 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  predecessor.  The  other  vacant 
sees  were,  given  to  divines  of  unblemished  character ;  and  . 
the  public  in  general  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  this 
exertion  of  the  king's  supremacy.  The  deprived  bishops 
at  first  affected  all  the  meekness  of  resignation.  They  re- 
membered those  shouts  of  popular  approbation,  by  which 
they  had  been  animated  in  the  persecution  they  suffered 
under  the  late  government ;  and  they  hoped  the  same  cor- 
dial would  support  them  in  their  present  affliction :  but, 
finding  the  nation  cold  in  their  concern,  they  determined  to 
warm  it  by  argument  and  declamation.  The  press  groaned 
with  the  efforts  of  their  learning  and  resentment  ,*  and  even^ 
essay  was  answered  by  their  opponents.  The  nonjurors 
affirmed,  that  Christianity  was  a  doctrine  of  the  cross ;  that 
no  pretence  whatever  could  justify  an  insurrection  against 
the  sovereign ;  that  the  primitive  christians  thought  it  their 
indispensable  duty  to  be  passive  under  every  invasion  of 
their  rights  ;  and,  that  nonresistance  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  church,  confirmed  by  all  the  sanctions  that  could 

c  Beveridge  vas  promoted  to  the  see  of  Batli  and  Wells,  Fowler  to  that  of 
Glocester,  Cumberland  to  Peterborough,  Moor  to  Norwicli,  Grorc  lo  Cliichcstcr, 
md  Patrick  to  El  v. 
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be  derived  from  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  The  other 
party  not  only  supported  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and 
explained  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  the  doctrine  of 
»'vs>^  .  \  ^onresistance,  in  exciting  fresh  commotions,  but  they  also 
argued,  that  if  passive  obedience  was  right  in  any  instance, 
it  was  conclusively  so  with  regard  to  the  present  govern- 
ment; for  the  obedience  required  by  scripture  was  in- 
discriminate, ''  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God— 
"  let  every  soul  l^e  subject  to  the  higher  powers.'*  From 
these  texts  they  inferred,  that  the  new  oaths  ought  to  be 
taken  without  scruple ;  and  that  those  who  refused  them, 
concealed  party  under  the  cloak  of  conscience.  On  the 
Dther  hand,  the  fallacy  and  treachery  of  this  argument  were 
demonstrated.  They  said,  it  levelled  all  distinctions  of  jus- 
tice and  duty ;  that  those  who  taught  such  doctrines,  at- 
tached themselves  solely  to  possession,  however  unjustly 
acquired;  that,  if  twenty  different  usurpers  should  succeed 
one  another,  they  would  recognise  the  last,  notwithstanding 
the  allegiance  they  had  so  solemnly  sworn  to  his  predeces^ 
sor  like  the  fawning  spaniel  that  followed  the  thief  who 
,  mounted  his  master's  horse,  after  having  murdered  the  right 
owner.  They  also  denied  the  justice  of  a  lay  deprivation, 
and  with  respect  to  church  government  started  the  same 
distinctions  "  De  jure  and  De  facto^'*^  which  they  had  for-* 
merly  made  in  the  civil  administration.  They  had  even 
recourse  to  all  the  bitterness  of  invective  against  Tillotson 
and  the  new  bishops,  whom  they  reviled  as  intruders  and 
usurpers :  their  acrimony  was  chiefly  directed  against  Dr. 
Sherlock,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent  sticklers 
against  the  revolution,  but  thought  proper  to  take  the  oaths 
'  upon  the  retreat  of  king  James  from  Ireland.  They  branded 
him  as  an  apostate,  who  had  betrayed  his  cause,  and  pub- 
.lished  a  review  of  his  whole  .conduct,  which  proved  a 
severe  satire  upon  his  character.  Their  attacks  upon  indi- 
viduals were  jningled  with  their  vengeance  against  the 
government ;  and  indeed  the  great  aim  of  their  divines,  as 
well  as  of  their  politicians,  was  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the 
new  settlement.  In  order  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  the  interest  of  the  reigning  prince,  they  ridi- 
culed his  character:  inveighed  against  his  measures:  ^they 
accused  him  of  sacrificing  tlie  concerns  of  England  to  the 
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advantage  of  his  native  country ;  and  drew  invidious  com- 
parisoiis  between  the  wealth,  the  trade,  the  taxes,  of  the 
last  and  of  the  present  reign.  To  frustrate  these  efforts  q£ 
the  malcontents,  the  court  employed  their  engines  to  answer 
and  recriminate ;  all  sorts  of  informers  were  encouraged 
and  caressed :  in  a  proclamation  isstied  against  papists  and 
other  disaffected  persons,  all  magistrates  were  enjoined  to 
make  search,  and  apprehend  those  who  should,  by  8editiou6 
discourses  and  libels,  presume  to  defame  the  government* 
Thus  the  revolutioners  commenced  the  profesjsed.enemi^ 
of  those  very  arts  and  practices  which  had  enabled  them  to 
bring  their  scheme  to  perfection. 

$  HI.  The  presbyterians  in  Scotland  acted  with  such 
folly,  violence,  and  tyranny,  as  rendered  them  equally  odi^ 
ous  -and  contemptible.  The  transactions  of  their  general 
assembly  were  carried  on  with  such  peevishness,  partiality, 
and  injustice,  that  the  king  dissolved  it  by  an  act  of  state, 
and  convoked  another  from  the  month  of  November  in  the 
following  year.  The  episcopal  party  promised  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  interests  of  the  new  government^  to  keep 
the  Highlanders  quiet,  and  induce  the  clergy  to  acknow- 
ledge and  serve  king  William,  provided  he  would  balance 
the  power  of  Melvill  and  his  partizans,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  would  secure  them  from  violence  and  oppression ;  pro- 
vided the  episcopal  ministers  should  be  permitted  to  per- 
form their  functions  among  those  people  by  whom  they  were 
beloved,  and  that  such  of  them  as  were  willing  to  mix  with 
the  presbyterians  in  their  judicatories,  should  be  admitted 
without  any  severe  imposition  iq  point  of  opinion.  The 
king,  who  was  extremely  disgusted  at  the  presbyterians, 
relished  the  proposal ;  and  young  Dalrymple,  son  of  lord 
Stair,  was  appointed  joint  secretary  of  state  with  MclvilK 
He  undertook  to  bring  over  the  majority  of  the  Jacobites, 
and  a  great  number  of  them  took  the  oaths  :  but  at  the 
same  time  they  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  St.  Gcrmains,  by  the  connivance  of  which  they  submit- 
ted to  William,  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to  serve 
James  the  more  effectually.  The  Scottish  parliament  was 
adjourned  by  proclamation  to  the  sixteenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber. Precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  any  dangerous 
comm^unication  with  the  continent :  a  committee  was  ap- 
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jpointed  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence;  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  regency,  in  securing  the  enemies 
of  the  govemmeht ;  and  the  ^rl  of  Home,  with  sir  Peter 
Fraser  and  sir  iEneas  Macpherson,  were  apprehended  and 
imprisoned. 

$  IV.  The  king,  having  setded  the  operations  of  the 
enduing  campaign  in  Ireland,  where  general  Ginckel  exer- 
cised the  supreme  command,  manned  his  fleet  by  dint  of 
pressing  sailors,  to  the  incredible  annoyance  of  commerce : 
^en,  leaving  the  que^n  as  before  at  the  helm  of  government 
in  England,  he  returned  to  Holland,  accompanied  by  lord 
Sydney,  secretary  of  state,  the  earls  of  Marlborough  and 
Portland,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  taking  the 
i|eid  in  person.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  duke  of 
Luxembourg  having  passed  the  Scheldt  at  the  head  of  a  large 
•army,  took  possession  of  Halle,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder, 
in  sight  of  the  confederates,  who  were  obliged  to  throw  up 
iotrenchments  for  their  preservation.  At  the  same  time 
the  marquis  de  Boufflers,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
forces,  intrenched  himself  before  Liege,  with  a  view  to 
bombard  that  city.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  king  Wil- 
liam took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  by 
this  time  reinforced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  superior  to 
tke  enemy.  He  forthwith  detached  the  count  de  Tilly, 
with  ten  thousand  men,  to  the  relief  of  Liege,  which  was 
already  reduced  to  ruins  and  desolation  by  the  bombs,  bullets, 
and  repeated  attacks  of  Boufflers,  who  now  thought  proper 
to  retreat  to  Dinant.  Tilly,  having  thus  raised  the  siege, 
and  thrown  a  body  of  troops  into  Huy,  rejoined  the  confe- 
derate army,  which  had  been  augmented  ever  since  his 
departure  with  six  thousand  men  from  Brandenburgh,  and 
ten  thousand  Hessians,  commanded  by  the  landgrave  in 
person.  Such  was  the  vigilance  of  Luxembourg,  that  Wil- 
liam could  not  avail  himself  of  his  superiority.  In  vain  he 
{exhausted  his  invention  in  marches,  countermarches,  and 
stratagems,  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement :  the  French 
marshal  avoided  it  with  so  much  dexterity,  as  baffled  all  his 
endeavours.  In  the  course  of  this  campaign,  the  two  armies 
twice  confronted  each  other :  but  they  were  situated  in  such 
a  manner  that  neither  could  begin  the  attack  without  a 
manifest  disadvantage.     While  the  king  lay  encamped  at 
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Court'sur-heure,  a  soVdier,  corrupted  by  the  enemy,  set  fir© 
to  the  fusees  of  several  bombs,  the  explosion  of  which  mighc 
have  blown  up  the  whole  magazine,  ^nd  produced  iflfinkb 
confusion  in  the  army,  had  no^the  mischief  been  prevented 
by  the  courage  of  the  men  who  guarded  the  artillery ;  eve* 
while  the  fusees  were  bonajibg  they  disengaged  the  Wagons 
from  thelihe,  and  overtui^d  them  dovKn  the  side^f  a  hill'; 
so  that  the  communication  of  the  fire  was  intercepted.  Thtf 
person  wlio  made  thi&ti|pacherous  attemrpt  being  discovered) 
owned  he  had  been  epnpldyed  for  this  purpose  by  the  dukd 
6f  Luxembourg.  ■•  Mfe  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  mmI 
suffered  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Such  perfidious  practiceii. 
not  only  fix  an  indelible  share  of  infamy  on  the  French  gene^ 
ral,  but  prove  h<|lv^  much  the  capacit}'  of  William  was  dreade4 
by  hife  enemies.  King  William,  quitting  Cdurt-3Ur*heulre; 
encamped  upon  the  pkin  of  St.  Girard,  where  he  remaihedf 
till  the  fourth  day  of  September,  consuming  the  forage,  anrf 
exhausting  the  country.  Then  he  passed  the  Sambre  nelir 
Jemeppe,  while  the  French  crossed  it  at  La  Busiere,  and 
both  armies  marched  towards  Enghien.  The  enemy,  pet<^ 
ceiving  the  confederates  were  at  their  heels,  proceeded  tS 
Gramont,  passed  the  Dender,  and  took  possession  of  f^ 
strong  camp  j^etween  Aeth  and  Oudenarde :  William  fol-^ 
lowed  the  same  route,  and  encamped  between  Aeth  and 
Leuse.  While  he  continued  in  his  post,  the  Hessian 
forces  and  those  of  Liege,  amounting  to  about  eighteett 
thousand  men,  separated  from  the  army,  and  passed  the 
Meuse  at  Namur :  then  the  king  returned  to  the  Hague,l^a^-^ 
ing  the  command  to  prince  Waldeck,  who  forthwith  removeil 
to  Leuse,  and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month  began  his 
march  to  Cambron.  Luxembourg,  who  watched  his  ifio» 
tion  with  a  curious  eye,  found  means  to  attack  him  inlfi^ 
retreat  so  suddenly,  that  his  rear  was  surprised  andvdefe^ed^ 
though  the  French  were  at  last  obliged  to  retirt;  the 
prince  continued  his  route  to  Cambron,  and  in  a  little  tifne 
both  armies  retired  into  winter  quarters.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  duke  de  Noailles  besieged  and  took  Uf  gfet  In  Catldonia, 
while  a  French  squadron,  commanded  by  the  count  i>*Etr^es, 
bombarded  Barcelona  and  Alicant. 

§  V.  The  confederates  had  proposejd  to  act  Vigorously 
in  Italy  against  the  I^rench;  but  the  season  was- far  advanced 
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before  tfiey  vrer^  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field*  The  em* 
peror  and  Spain  had  undertaken  to  furnish  troops  to  join 
the  duk6  of  Savoy;  arid  the  maritime  powers  contributed 
Aeir  prc^ortion  in  money.  ^  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was 
nominated  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  imperial  forces 
m  that  country;  the  marquis  d^  Leganez,  governor  of  the 
Milanese,  acted  as  trustee  for  th^  Spanish  monarch :  duke 
Sdhomberg,  son  of  that  great  general  who  lost  his  life  at  the 
Boyne,  lately  created  duke  of  Leinstjr,  managed  the  interest 
ofV  William,  as  king  of  England  and  stadtholder,  and  com* 
iEianded  a  body  of  the  Vaudois  paid  by  ttreat  Britain.  Before 
,tfie  German  auxiliaries  arrived,  the  French  had  made  great 
progress  in  their  conquests.  Catinat  besieged  and  took 
ViUsi- Franca,  Nice,  and  some  other  fortifiiSUions ;  then  he 
reduced  Villana  and  Carmagnola,  and  detached  the  marquis 
de  Feuquieres  to  invest  Coni,  a  strong  fortress  garrisoned 
by  the  Vaudois  and  French  refugees.  The  duke  of  Savoy 
was  now  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  saw  almost  all 
his  places  of  strength  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy;  Coni 
was  besieged ;  and  La  Hoguette,  another  French  general,  had 
forced  the  passes  of  the  valley  of  Aoste,  so  that  he  had  free 
admission  into  the  Verceillois,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Mi- 
lanese. Turin  was  threatened  with  a  bombsu-dment;  the 
people  were  dispirited  and  clamorous,  and  their  sovereign 
lay  with  his  little  army  encamped  on  the  hill  of  Montcallier, 
from  whence  he  beheld  his  towns  taken,  and  his  palace  of 
Rivoli  destroyed.  Duke  Schomberg  exhorted  him  to  act 
on  the  offensive,  and  give  battle  to  Catinat,  while  that  offi- 
cer's army  was  weakened  by  detachments,  and  prince  Eu-  • 
gene^  supported  his  remonstrance :  but  this  proposal  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  marquis  de  Leganez,  who  foresaw 
that,  if  the  duke  should  be  defeated,  the  French  would  pene- 
trate  into  the  territories  of  Milan.     The   relief  of  Coni, 

d  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  in  the  sequel  rivalled  the  fame  of  the  greatest 
wari'iors  of  antiquity,  was  descended  on  the  father's  side  from  the  house  of  Sa- 
voy, and  on  the -mother's  from  the  family  of  Soissons,  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  His  father  was  Eugene  Maurice,  of  Savoy,  count  of  Soissons,  colonel  of 
the  Switzers,  and  governor  of  Champagne  and  Brie  :  his  mother  was  the  celebra- 
ted Olyrapia  de  Mancini,  niece  of  cardinal  Mazaiine.  Trincc  Eugene,  fimKng 
himself  neglected  at  the  court  of  JFVanxje,  engaged  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the 
service  of  tfie  em  peror,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  gi'eat  military  talents: 
he  "was,  moreovel*,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  learued,  liberal,  mild,  and  coui-tc*, 
OU9 ;  an  unshaken  friend;  a  generous  enemy;  an  invincible  captain  ;  a  consummate  ' 
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however,  was  undertaken  by  prince  Eugene,  who  began  his 
inarch  for  that  place  with  a  convoy  guarded  by  two-and- 
twenty  hundred  horse :  at  Magliano  he  was  reinforped  by  five 
thousand  militia :  Bulonde,  who  commanded  at  the  siege, 
no  sooner  heard  of  his  approach  than  he  retired  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  leaving  behind  some  pieces  of  cannon, 
mortars,  bombs,  arms,  ammunition,  tei^ts,  provisions,  uten- 
sils, with  all  his  sick  and  wounded.  When  he  joined  Catinat,. 
he  was  immediately  put  under  arrest,  and  afterwards  ca- 
shiered with  disgrace.  Hoguette  abandoned  the  valley  of 
Aoste :  Feuquieres  was  sent  with  a  detachment  to  change 
the  garrison  of  Casal :  and  Catinat  retired  with  his  army 
towards  Villa  Nova  d' Aste> 

§  VI.  The  miscarriage  of  the  French  before  Coni 
affected  Louvoi^,  the  minister  of  Lewis,  so  deeply,,  that  he 
cpuld  not  help  shedding  tears  when  he  communicated  the 
event  to  his  master,  who  ^Id  him,  with  great  composure, 
that  ha' was  spoiled  by  good,  fortune.  But  the  retreat  qf 
the  French  from  Piedmont  had  a  still  greater  influence 
over  the  resolutions  of  the  conclave  at  Rome,  then  sitting 
for  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  ih  the  room  of  Alexander 
VIII.  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  February.  Notwith- 
standing the  power  and  intrigues  of  the  French  faction, 
headed  by  cardinal  D'Etrees,  the  affairs  of  Piedmont  had 
no  sooner  taken  this  turn,  than  the  Italians  joined  the 
Spanish  and  Imperial  interest,  and  Cardinal  Pignatelli,  a 
Neapolitan,  was  elected  pontiff.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Innocent^  in  honour  of  the  late  pope  known  by  that  appel- 
lation, and  adopted  all  his  maxims  against  the  French 
monarch.  When  the  German  auxiliaries  arrived,  under 
the  command  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  confederates 
resolved  to  give  battle  to  Catinat;  but  he  repassed  the  Po, 
and  sent  couriers  to  Versailles,  to  solicit  a  reinforcement. 
Then  prince  Eugene  invested  Carmagnola,  and  carried  on 
the  siege  with  such  vigour,  that  in  eleven  days  the  garrisoii 
capitulated.  Meanwh^e  the  marquis  de  Hoquincourt  un- 
dertook the  conquest  of  Montmelian,  and  reduced  the  town 
without  much  resistance.  The  castle,  however  made  such 
a  vigorous  defence,  that  Catinat  marched  thither  in  person ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  place  held  out  till 
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the   second   day  of  December,  when  it   surrendered  on 
honourable  conditions. 

§  VII.  This  summer  produced  nothing  of  importance 
on  the  Rhine.  The  French  endeavoured  to  surprise 
Mentz,  by  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  one  of  the 
emperor^s  commissioners ;  but  this  being  discovered,  their 
design  was  frustrated.  The  Imperial  army,  under  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  passed  the  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manheim ;  and  the  French,  crossing  the  same  river  at 
Philipsburgh,  reduced  the  town  of  Portzheim  in  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Baden  Dourlach.  The  execution  of  the  scheme, 
projected  by  the  emperor  for  this  campaign,  was  prevented 
by  the  death  pf  his  general,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  which 
happened  on  the  second  day  of  September.  His  affairs 
wore  a  more  favourable  aspect  in  Hungary,  where  the 
Turks  were  totally  defeated  by  prince  Lewis  of  Baden  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  Imperialists  afterwards 
undertook  the  siege  of  Great  Waradin  in  Transylvania ; 
but  this  was  turned  into  a  blockade,  and  the  place  was  not 
surrendered  till  the  following  spring.  The  Turks  were  so 
dispirited  by  the  defeat  by  which  they  had  lost  the  grand 
visir,  that  the  emperor  might  have  made  peace  upon  very 
advantageous  terms ;  but  his  pride  and  ambition  overshot 
his  success.  He  was  weak,  vain,  and  superstitious;  he 
imagined  that  now  the  war  of  Ireland  was  almost  extin- 
guished, king  William,  with  the  rest  of  his  allies,  would  be 
able  to  humlJle  the  French  power,  though  he  himself  should 
not  cooperate  with  heretics,  whom  he  abhorred;  and  tl>at 
in  the  mean  time,  he  should  not  only  make  an  entire  con- 
quest of  Transylvania,  but  also  carry  his  victorious  arms 
to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  according  to  some  ridiculous 
prophecy  by  which  his  vanity  had  been  flattered.  The 
Spanish  government  was  become  so  feeble,  that  the  ministry, 
rather  than  be  at  the  expense  of  defending  the  Netherlands, 
>,  offered  to  deliver  the  whole  country  to  king  William,  either 
as  monarch  of  England,  or  stadtholder  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. He  declined  this  offer,  because  he  knew  the  people 
would  never  be  reconciled  to  a  protestant  government ;  but 
he  proposed  that  the  Spaniards  should  confer  the  adminis- 
tration of  Flanders  upon  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
ambitious  of  signalizing  his  courage,  and  able  to  defend 
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the  coiintiy  with  his  own '  troops  and  treasure.  This  pro- 
posal was  relished  by  the  court  of  Spain:  the  emperor 
imparted  it  to  the  elector,  who  accepted  the  office  without 
hesitation ;  and  he  was  immediately  declared  governor  of 
the  Low  Countries  by  the  council  of  state  at  Madrid. 
King  William,  after  his  return  from  the  army,  continued 
some  time  at  the  Hague,  setding  the  operations  of  the 
ensuing  campaign.  That  affair  being  discussed,  he  e;n- 
barked  in  the  Maese,  and  landed  in  England  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  October. 

$  VIII.  Before  we  explain  the  proceedings  in  psu*- 
liament,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  give  a  detail  of  the  late 
transactions  in  Ireland.  In  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
the  French  king  had  sent  a  large  supply  of  provisions, 
clothes,  and  Ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  at 
Limerick,  imder  the  conduct  of  monsieur  St.  Ruth,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  number  of  French  officers  furnished  with 
commissions  from  king  James,  though  St.  Ruth  issued  sdl 
his  orders  in  the  name  of  Lewis.  Tyrconnel  had  ar- 
rived in  January,  with  three  frigates  and  nine  vessels, 
laden  with  succours  of  the  same  nature;  otherwise  the 
Irish  could  not  have  been  so  long  kept  together.  Nor, 
indeed  could  these  supplies  prevent  them  from  forming 
separate  and  independent  bands  of  rapparees,  who  plun-* 
dered  the  country,  and  committed  die  most  shocking 
barbarities.  The  lords  justices^  '  in  conjunction  with 
general  Gindkel,  had  taken  every  step  their  prudence  could 
suggest,  to  quiet  the  disturbances  of  the  coimtry,  and 
prevent  such  violence  and  rapine,  of  which  the  soldiers  in 
king  William's  army  were  not  entirely  innocent.  The 
justices  had  issued  proclamations  denouncing  severe  penal- 
ties against  those  who  should  countenance  or  conceal  such 
acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression ;  they  promised  to  protect 
all  papists  who  should  live  quietly  within  a  certain  frontier 
line :  and  Ginckel  gave  the  catholic  rebels  to  understand, 
that  he  was  authorized  to  treat  with  them,  if  they  were  in- 
clined to  return  to  their  duty.  Before  the  armies  took  the 
field,  several  skirmishes  had  been  fought  between  parties ; 
and  these  had  always  turned  out  so  unfortunate  to  the 
enemy,  that  their  spirits  were  quite  depressed,  while  the 
confidence  of  the  English  rose  in  the  same  proportion. 
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§  IX.   St.  Rath  and  Tyrconnel  were  joined  by  the 
rapparees,  and  general  Ginckel  was  reinforced  by  Mackay, 
with  those  troops  which  had  reduced  the  Highlanders  in 
Scotland.      Thus   strengthened,  he,   in  the   beginning  of 
June,  marched  from  Mullingar  to  Ballymore,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  a  thousand  men  under  colonel  Bourke,  who, 
when  summoned  to  surrender,  returned  an  evasive  answer. 
But,  when  a  breach  was  made  in  the  place,  and  the  be- 
siegers began  to  make  preparations  for  a  general  assault, 
his  men  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  at  discretion. 
The  fortifications  of  this  place  being  repaired  and  aug- 
mented, the  general  left  a  garrison  for  its  defence,  and 
advanced  to  Athlone,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Shannon,   and   supported   by  the   Irish   army,    encamped 
almost  under  its  walls.     The  English  town,  on  the  hitiher 
side  of  the  river,  was  taken  sword  in  hand,  and  th6  enemy 
broke  down  aa  arch  of  the  bridge  in  their  retreat.     Bat- 
teries  were   raised  against  the    Irish  town,    and   several 
imsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  bridge,  which  was  defended  with  great  vigour.     At 
length,  it  was  resolved,  in  the  council  of  war,  that  a  de- 
,  tachment  should  pass  at  a  ford  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
bridge,  though  the  river  was  deep  and  rapid,  the  bottom 
foul  and  stony,  and  the  pass  guarded  by  a  ravelin,  erected 
for  that  purpose.      The  forlorn  hope  consisted  of   sixty 
grenadiers  in  armour;  headed  by  captain  Sands  and  two 
lieutenants.     They  were  seconded  by  another  detachment, 
and  this    was    supported   by    six   battalions    of  infantry. 
Never  was  a  more  desperate  service,  nor  was  ever  exploit 
performed  with  moire  valour  and  intrepidity.     They  passed 
twenty  a  breast,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  through  an  in- 
cessant shower  of  balls,  bullets,  and  grenades.     Those  who 
followed  them  took   possession  of  the  bridge,   and  -laid 
flanks  over  the  broken  arch.     Pontoons  were  fixed  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  troops  might  pass  in  different  places. 
The  Irish  were  amazed,  confounded,  and  abandoned  the 
town  In  the  utmost  cqnstemation ;  so  that,  in  half  an  hour, 
it  was  wholly  secured  by  the  English,  Who  did  not  lose 
above    fifty  men  in  the  attack.     Mackay,   Tetteau,  and 
Ptolemache,  exhibited  proofs  of  the  most  undaunted  courage 
-"sitig  the  tiver :  and  general  Ginckel,  for  his  conduct. 
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intrepidity,  and  success,  on  this  occasion,  was  cfeated  earl 
of  Athlone.  When  St.  Ruth  was  informed,  by  express, 
that  the  English  had  entered  the  river,  he  said,  it  was  im- 
possible they  should  pretend  to  take  a  town  which  he 
covered  with  his  army,  and  vthat  he  would  give  a  thousand 
pistoles  if  they  would  attempt  to  force  a  passage.  Sarsfield 
insisted  upon  the  truth  of  the  intelligence,  and  j}t'essed  him 
to  send  succours  to  the  town :  he  ridiculed  this  officer's 
fears,  and  some  warm  expostulation  passed  between  them* 
Being  at  length  convinced  that  the  English  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  place,  he  ordered  some  detachments  to  drive 
them  out  again :  but  the  cannon  of  their  own  works  being 
turned  against  them,  they  found  the  task  impracticable, 
and  that  very  night  their  army  decamped*  St.  Ruth  after 
a  march  of  ten  miles,  took  post  at  Aghrim,  and  having,  by 
drafts  from  garrisons,  augmented  his  army  to  five  ai^ 
twenty  thousand  men,  resolved  to  hazard  a  decisive 
engagement. 

$  X.  Ginckel  having  put  Athlone  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  passed  the  Shannon,  and  marched  up  to  the  enemy, 
determined  to  give  them  battle ;  though  his  forces  did  not 
exceed  eighteen  thousand,  and  the  Irish  were  posted  in  a 
very  advantageous  situation.  St.  Ruth  had  made  an  ad- 
mirable disposition,  and  taken  every  pretaution  that  military 
skill  could  suggest.  His  centre  extended  along  a  rising 
ground,  imeven  in  many  places,  intersected  with  banks  and 
ditches,  joined  by  lines  of  communication,  and  fronted  by 
a  large  bog  almost  impassable.  His  right  was  fortified 
with  intrenchments,  and  his  left  secUred  by  the  castle  of 
Aghrim.  He  harangued  his  army  in  the  most  pathetic 
strain,  conjuring  them  to  exert  their  courage  in  defence 
of  their  holy  religion,  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  in 
recovering  their  ancient  honours  and  estates,  and  in  restor- 
ing a  pious  king  to  the  thrbne,  from  whence  he  had  been 
expelled  by  an  unnatural  usurper*  He  employed  the  priests 
to  enforce  his  exhortations ;  to  assure  the  men  that  they  might 
depend  upon  the  prayers  of  the  church :  and  that  in  case 
they  should  fall  in  battle,  the  saints  smd  angels  would  con- 
vey their  souls  to  heaven.  They  are  said  to  have  sworn 
upon  the  secrament  that  diey  would  not  desert  their  colours, 
and  to  have  reiaeived  an  order  that  no  quarter  should  be 
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given  to  the  French  heretics  in  the  army  of  the  prince  of 
prange.  Ginckel  had  encamped  on  the  Roscommon  side 
of  the  river  Sue,  within  three  miles  of  the  enemy ;  after 
having  reconnoitred  their  posture,  he  resolved,  with  the 
advice  of  a  council  of  war,  to  attack  them  on  Sunday  the 
twelfth  day  of  July.  The  necessary  orders  being  given, 
the  army  parsed  the  river  at  two  fords  and  a  stone  bridge, 
and,  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  great  bog,  began  about 
twelve  o'clock  tp  force  the  two  passages,  in  order  to  pos- 
sess the  ground  on  the  other  side.  The  enemy  fought 
with  surprising  fury,  and  the  horse  were  several  times 
repulsed ;  but,  at  length,  the  troOps  upon  the  right  carried 
their  point  by  means  of  some  field  pieces.  The  day  was 
now  so  far  advanced,  that  the  general  determined  to  post- 
pone the  battlb  till  next  morning;  but  perceiving  some 
disorder  among  the  enemy,  and  fearing  they  would  decamp 
in  the  night,  he  altered  his  resolution,  and  ordered  the  attack 
to  be  renewed.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  left 
wing  of  the  English  advanced  to  the  right  of  the  Irish,  from 
whom  they  met  with  such  a  warm  and  obstinate  reception, 
that  it  was  not  without  the  most  surprising  efforts  of  cour- 
age and  perseverance  that  they  at  length  obliged  them  to 
give  ground ;  and  even  then  they  lost  it  by  inches.  St.  Ruth, 
seeing  them  in  danger  of  being  overpowered,,  immediately 
detached  succours  to  them  from  his  centre  and  left  wing. 
Mackay  no  sooner  perceived  them  weakened  by  these 
detachments,  than  he  ordered  three  battalions  to  skirt  the 
bpg,  and  attack  them  on  the  l^ft,  while  the  centre  advanced 
through  the  middle  of  the  morass,  the  men  wading  up  to 
the  waist  in  mud  and  water.  After  they  had  reached  the 
other  side,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  ascend  a  rug- 
ged hill,  fenced  with  hedges  and  ditches ;  and  these  were 
lined  with  musketeers^  supported  at'  proper  intervals  with 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  They  made  such  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  fought  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  assailants 
were  repulsed  into  the  middle  of  the  bog  with  great  loss, 
and  St.  Ruth  exclaimed— "  Now  will  I  drive  the  £ngli3h 
^^  to  the  gates  of  Dublin."  In  diis  critical  conjimcture 
Ptolemache  came  up  with  a  fresh  body  to  sustain  them, 
rallied  the  broken  troops^  and  renewed  the  charge. with 
such  vigour^  that  tjie  Irbh  gave  way  in' their  turn,  and  the 
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English  recovered  the  ground  they  had  lost,  though  they 
found  it  impossible  to  improve  their  advantage*     Mackay 
brought  a  body  of  horse  and  dragoons  to  the  assistance  of 
the  left  wing,  and  first  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  favouY 
of  the  English.     Major  general  Rouvigny,  who  had  be- 
haved with  great  gallantry  during  the  whole  action  advan- 
ced with  five  regiments  of  cavalry  to  support  the  centre, 
when  St.  Ruth  perceiving  his  design,  resolved  to  fall  upon 
him  in  a  dangerous  hollbw  way,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
p^s.    For  this  purpose,  he  began  to  descend  Kircommodon 
hill  with  his  whole  reserve  of  horse:  but  in  his  way  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball.     His  troops  immediately  halted, 
and  his  guards  retreated  with  his  body.     His  fate  dispirited 
the  troops,  and  produced  such  confusion  as  Sarsfield  could 
not  remedy ;  for  though  he  was  next  in  command,  he  had 
been  at  variance  with  St.  Ruth  since  the  a£Fair  at  Athlone, 
and  was  ignorant  of  the  plan  he  had  concerted.     Rouvigny, 
having  passed  the  hollow  way  without  opposition,  charged 
tW  enemy  in  flank,  and  bore  down  all  before  him  with 
surprising  impetuosity :  the  centre  redoubled  their  e£Forts, 
and  pushed  the  Irish  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  the 
whole  line  giving  way  at  once  from  right  to  left,  thren?^ 
down  their  arms.     The  foot  fled  towards  a  bog  in  their 
reari  and  their  horse  took   the  route  by  the  highway  to 
Loughneagh :  both  were  pursued  by  the  English  cavalry, 
who  for  four  miles  made  a  terrible   slaughter.      In  the 
battle  which  lasted  two  hours,  and  in  the  pursuit,  above 
four  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  six  hundred 
taken,  together  with  all  their  baggage,  tents,  provision,  am- 
munition, and   artillery,  nine-and-twenty  pair  of  colours, 
twelve  standards,  and  almost  all  the  arms  of  the  infantry- 
In  a  word,  the  victory  was  decisive,  and  not  above  eight 
hundred  of  the  English  were  killed  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
The  vanquished  retreated  in  great  confusion  to  Limerick, 
where  they   resolved  to  make  a  final  stand,  in  hope  of 
receiving  such  succours  from  France,  as  would  either  en- 
able them  to  retrieve  their  affairs,  or  obtain  good  terms 
from  the  court  of  England.     There  Tyrconnel  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  srfter  having  survived  his  authority  and  reputa- 
tion.    He  had  incurred  the  contempt  of  the  French,  as 
well  as  the  hatred  of  the  Irish,  whom  he  had  advised  to 
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submit  to  the  nevr  government,  rather  than  totally  ruin 
themselves  and  their  families. 

§  Xf  •  Immediately  after  the  battle,  detachments  were 
sent  to.  reduce  Portumny,  ^Bonnachar,  and  Moor  castle, 
considerable  passes  on  the  Shannon,  which  were  accord- 
ingly secured.  Then  Ginckel  adyanced  to  Galway,  which 
he  summoned  to  surrender ;  but  he  received  a  defiance  from 
lord  Dillon  and  general  D'Ussone,  who  commanded  the 
garrison.  The  trenches  were  immediately  opened  ;  a  fort 
which  commanded  the  approaches  to  the  town  was  taken  by 
assault ;  six  regiments  of  foot,  and  four  squadrons  of  horse^ 
passed  the  river  on  pontoons  ;  and  the  place  being  wholly 
invested,  the  governor  thought  proper  to  capitulate.  The 
gairison  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  was 
allowed  safe  conduct  to  Limerick.  Ginckel  directed  his 
march  to  the  same  town,  which  was  the  only  post  of  con- 
sequence that  now  held  out  for  king  James.  Within  four' 
miles  of  the  place  he  halted,  until  the  heavy  cannon  could 
be  brought  from  A^hlone.  Hearing  that  Luttrel  had  been 
seized  by  the  French  general  D'Ussone,  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot  for  having  proposed  to  surrender,  he  sent  a  trumpet, 
to  tell  the  commander,  that  if  any  person  should  be  put  to 
death  for  such  a  proposal,  he  would  make  a  retaliation  on 
the  Irish  prisoners.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August 
the  enemy  were  driven  from  all  their  advanced  posts :  Cap- 
tain Cole,  with  a  squadron  of  ships,  sailed  up  the  Shannon, 
and  his  frigates  anchored  in  sight  of  the  town.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month  the  batteries  ^ere  opened 
and  a  line  of  contravallation  was  formed  :  the  Irish  army 
lay  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  the  road 
to  Killalow,  and  the  fords  were  guarded  with  four  regi- 
ments of  their  dragoons.  On  the  fifth  day  of  September, 
after  the  town  had  been  almost  laid  in  ruins  by  the  bombs, 
and  large  breaches  made  in  the  walls  by  the  battering  can- 
non, the  guns  were  dismounted,  the  out  forts  evacuated, 
and  such  other  motions  made  as  indicated  a  resolution  to 
abandon  the  siege.  The  enemy  expressed  their  joy  in  loud 
acclamations  ;  but  this  was  of  short  continuance.  In  the 
night  the  besiegers  began  to  throw  a  bridge  of  pontoons 
over  the  river,  about  a  mile  higher  up  than  the  camp ;  and- 
this  work  was  finishe4  before  morning.     A,  considerable 
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'lK>dy  of  horse  and  foot  had  passed  whcu  the  alarm  wa$ 
given  to  the  enemy,  who  were  seized  with  such  consterna- 
tion, that  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  flight,  leaving  behind  them  their  tents,  baggage, 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  one  standard.  The  bridge  wa$ 
immediately  removed  nearer  th^  town,  and  fortified ;  aU 
the  fords  and  passes  were  secured,  and  the  batteries  con- 
tinued firing  incessantly  till  the  twenty-second  day  of*  the 
month,  when  Ginckel  passed  over  with  a  division  of  th^J 
army,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.  *  About  four  in  th? 
afternoon,  the  grenadiers  attacked  the  forts  that*commanded 
Thomond  bridge,  and  carried  them  sword  in  hand,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance.  The  garrison  had  made  a  sally 
froni  the  town  to  support  them ;  and  this  detachment  was 
driven  back  with  such  precipitation,  that  the  French  officer 
.on  command  in  that  quarter,  fearing  the  English  would 
enter  pellmell  with  the  fugitives,  ordered  the  bridge  to  be 
drawn  up,  leaving  his  own  men  to  the  fury  of  a  victorious 
enemy.  Six  hundred  were  killed,  two  hundred  taken  priso- 
ners, including  itiany  officers,  and  a  gi*eat  number  were 
drowned  in  the  Shannon. 

§  XII.  Then  the  English  made  a  lodgment  within  ten 
paces  of  the  bridge  foot  ;  and  the  Irish  seeing  themselves 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  determined  to  capitulate.  General 
Sarsfield  and  colonel  Wahop  signified  their  resolution  to 
Scravicnmore  and  Rouvigny:  hostages  were  exchanged  i 
a.  negotiation  was  immediately  begun,  and  hostilities  ceased 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  lords  justices  arrived  in 
the  camp  on  the  first  day  of  October,  and  on  the  fourth 
the  capitulation  was  executed,  extending  to  all  the  places  in 
the  kingdom  that  were  still  in  ^he  hands  of  the  Irish.  The 
Roman  catholics  were  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  such 
liberty  in  the  exercise  of  religion  as  was  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  Ireland,  and  conformable  with  that  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  All  persons  whatever 
were  entided  to  the  protection  of  these  laws,  and  restored 
to  the  possession  of  their  estates,  privileges,  and  impauni* 
ties,  upon  their  submitting  to  the  present  government,  and 
taking  the  oath  of  Allegiance  to  their  majesties  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Mary,  excepting'',  however,  certain  perscms 
who  were  forfeited  or  exiled.     This  article  even  extend^ 
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to  all  merchants  of  Limerick,  or  any  other  garrison  pos- 
sessed by  the  Irish,  who  happened  to  be  abroad,  and  had 
not  borne  arms  since  the  declaration  in  the  first  year  of  the 
present  reign,  provided  they  should  return  within  the  term 
of  eight  months.  All  the  persons  comprised  in  this  and 
the  foregoing  article  were  indulged  with  a  general  pardon  of 
all  attainders,  outlawries,  treasons,  misprisions  of  treason, 
premunires,  felonies,  trespasses,  and  other  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors whatsoever,  committed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  James  II.  and  the  lords  justices  promised  to 
use  their  best  endeavours  towards  the  reversal  of  such  at- 
tainders and  outlawries  as  had  passed  against  any  of  them 
in  parliament.  In  order  to  allay  the  violence  of  party,  and 
extinguish  private  animosities,  it  was  agreed,  that  no  per- 
son should  be  sued  or  impleaded  on  either  side  for  any  tres- 
pass, or  made  accountable  for  the  rents,  tenements,  lands, 
or  houses,  he  had  received  or  enjoyed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Every  nobleman  and  gentleman  comprised  in 
these  articles  was  authorized  to  keep  a  sword,  a  case  of 
pistols,  and  a  gun  for  his  defence  or  amusement.  The 
inhabitants  of  Limerick  and  other  garrisons  were  permitted 
to  remove  their  goods  und  chattels,  without  search,  visita- 
tion, or  payment  of  duty.^  The  lords  ji^stices  promised  to 
use  their  best  endeavours,  that  all  persons  comprehended 
in  this  capitulation  should  for  eight  months  be  protected 
from  all  arrests  and  executions  for  debt  or  damage :  they 
undertook,  that  their  majesties  should  ratify  these  articles 
within  the  space  of  eight  months,  and  use  their  endeavours 
that  they  mighi  be  ratified  and  confirmed  in  parliament. 
The  subsequent  article  was  calculated  to  indemnify  colonel 
John  Brown,  whose  estate  and  effects  had  been  seized  for 
the  use  of  the  Irish  army  by  Tyrconnel  and  Sarsfield,  which 
last  had  been  created  lord  Lucan  by  king  James,  and  was 
now  mentioned  \^y  that  title.  All  persons  were  indulged 
with  free  leave  to  remove  with  their  families  and  effects  to 
any  other  country  except  England  and  Scotland.  All  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  in  the  service  of  king  James,  comprehend- 
ing even  the  rapparees,  willing  to  go  beyond  sea,  were  at 
liberty  to  march  in  bodies  to  the  places  of  embarkation,  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  continent  with  the  French  officers  and 
troops.  They  were  furnished  with  passports,  convoys,  and 
carriages  by  land  and  wat^r;  and  general  Ginckel  engaged 
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to  provide  seventy  ships,  if  necessary,  for  their  transporta- 
tion^ with  two  men  of  war  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
officers,  and  to  serve  as  a  convoy  to  the  fleet.  It  was  sti- 
pulated,  that  the  provisions  and  forage  for  their  subsistence 
should  be  paid  for  on  their  arrival  in  France  :  that  hostages 
should  be  given  for  this  indemnification,  as  well  as  for  the 
jretum  of  the  ships :  that  all  the  garrisons  should  march 
out  of  their  respective  towns  and  fortresses  with  the  hon- 
ours of  war :  that  the  Irish  should  have  liberty  to  transport 
nine  hundred  horses :  that  those  who  should  choose  to  stay 
behind,  might  dispose  pf  themselves  according  to  their 
own  fancy,  after  having  surrendered  their  arms  to  such 
commissioners  as  the  general  should  appoint :  that  all  priso- 
ners of  war  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  both  sides  :  that 
the  general  should  provide  two  vessels  to  carry  over  two 
different  persons  to  France,  with  intimation  of  this  treaty  ; 
and  that  none,  of  those  who  were  willing  to  quit  the  kingdom 
should  be  detained  on  account  of  debt,  or  any  oth^];  firt- 
tence.— This  is  the  substance  of  the  famous  trczt^  of 
Limerick,  which  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  considered  as 
the  great  charter  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  The 
town  of  Limerick  was  surrendered  to  Ginckel ;  but  both 
sides  agreed,  that  the  two  armies  should  intrench  them- 
selves till  the  Irish  could  e][nbark,  that  no  disorders '  might 
arise  from  a  commanication*  / 

§  XIIL  The  protestant  subjects  of  Ireland  were  ex- 
tremely disgusted  at  these  ^concessions  made  in  favbur  of 
vanquished  rebels,  who  had  exercised  such  acts  of  cruelty 
and  rapine.  They  complained.  That  they  themselves,  wh^ 
had  suffered  for  their  loyalty  to  king  William,  w^re  ne- 
glected, and  obliged  to  sit  down  with  their  losses  while 
their  enemies  who  had  shed  so  much  blood  in  opposing  his 
government,  were  indemnified  by  the  articles  of  the  capi- 
tulation, and  even  favoured  with  particular  indulgencies. 
They  were  dismissed  with  the  honours  of  war :  they  were 
transported  at  the  government's  expense,  to  fight  against 
the  English  in  foreign  countries :  an  honourable  provision 
was  made  for  the  rapparees,  who  were  professed  bandittis 
'the  Roman  catholic  interest  in  Ireland  obtained  tlv^  sanc- 
tion of  rfegal  authority :  attainders  were  overlooked,  forfei- 
tures annulled^  pardons  extended,  and  laws  set  aside,  in 
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Otdet  t6  efect  a  pacification,  Ginckel  had  received  orders 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  any  rate,  that  William  might 
concert  his  whole  influence  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  continent.  Wheri  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  ra- 
tified, and  hostages  exchanged  for  their  being  duly  executed, 
about  two  thousand  Irish  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse, 
began  their  march  for  Cork,  where  they  proposed  to  take 
shipping  for  France,  under  the  conduct  of  Sarsfield :  but 
three  regiments  refusing  to  quit  the  kingdom,  delivered  vp 
their  arms,  and  dispersed  to  their  former  habitations. 
Those  who  remained  at  Limerick  embarked  on  the  seventh 
dsly  of  November,  in  French  transports;  and  sailed  imme- 
diately to  France,  under  the  convoy  of  a  French  squadron, 
Ivhich  had  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Dingle  immediately  after 
the  capitulation  was  signed.  Twelve  thousand  men  chose 
to  undergo  exile  from  their  native  country,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  government  of  kiitg  William.  When  they 
Hrriv^d  in  France,  they  were  welcomed  by  a  letter  from 
James,  who  thanked  them  for  their  loyalty  i  assured  them 
they  should  still  serve  under  his  commission  and  com- 
ihandi  and  that  the  king  of  France  had  already  given 
orders  for  their  being  new  clothed,  and  put  into  quarters 
of  refreshment. 

§  3JIV.  Tlie  reduction  of'  Ireland  beingthus  completed, 
baron  Ginckel  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  solemnly 
thanked  by  the  house  of  commons  for  his  great 'services, 
after  he  had  been  created  earl  of  Athlone  by  his  majesty. 
When  the  parliament  met  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
October,  the  king,  in  his  speech,  insisted  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  seeding  a  strong  fleet  to  sm  early  in  the  season, 
^nd  of  maintaining  a  considerable  army,  to  annoy  the- ene- 
my abroad,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  kingdom  from  insult 
and  invasion;  for, which  purposes,  he  said,  sixty-five  thou- 
sand men  would  be  barely  sufficient.  Each  house  presented 
an  address  of  congratulation  upon  his  ^lajesty's  safe  return 
to  England,  and  on  the  reduction  of  Ireland ;  they  promis- 
ed to  assist  him,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in  prosecut- 
ing the  war  with  France ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  drew  up 
addresses  to  the  queei^,  acknowledging  her  prudent  admin- 
istration during  his  majesty's  absence.  Notwithstanding 
this  appearance  of  cordiality  and  complaisance,  a  spirit  of 
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discontent  had  insinuated  itself  into  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  eyen  infected  great  part  of  the  nation* 

§  XV.  A  great  number  of  individuals,  who  wishe4 
well  to  their  country,  co.uld  not,  without  anxiety  and  re- 
sentment, behold  the  interest  of  the  nation  sacrificed  to 
foreign  connexions,  and  the  king's  favour  so  partially  be- 
stowed upon  Dutchmen,  in  prejudice  to  his  English  sub- 
jects. They  observed  that  the  number  ^  of  forces  he 
demanded  was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  any  army 
which  had  ever  been  p^id  by  the -^>ublic,  even  when  the 
nation  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger ;  that,  instead  of 
contributing  srs  allies  to  the  maintenance  of  the  war  upon 
the  continent,  they  had  embarked  as  principals,  and  bore 
the  greatest  part  of  the  burden,  though  they  had  the  least 
share  of  the  profit.  They  even  insinuated,  that  such  a 
standing  army  was  more  calculated  to  make  the  king  abso- 
lute at  home,  than  to  render  him  formidable  abroad :  and 
the  secret  friends  of  the  late  king  did  not  fail  to  enforce 
these  insinuations.  They  renewed  their  animadversions 
upon  the  disagreeable  part  of  his  character;  they  dwelt 
upon  his  proud  reserve,  his  sullen  silencef,  his  imperious , 
disposition,  and  his  base  ingratitude,  particularly  to  the 
carl  of  Marlborough,  whom  he  had  dismissed  from  all  his 
employments,  immediately  after  the  signal  exploits  he  had 
performed  in  Ireland.  The  disgrace  of  this  nobleman  was 
partly  ascribed  to  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  com- 
plained of  the  king's  undervaluing  his  services,  and  partly 
^o  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  who  had  gained  an  ascendency 
over  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  is  said  to  have 
employed  her  influence  in  fomenting  a  jealousy  between 
the  two  sisters.  The  malcontents  of  the  whiggish  faction, 
enraged  to  find  their  credit  declining  at  court,  joined  in 
the  cry  which  the  Jacobites  had  raised  against  the  govern- 
ment. They  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  the  artsof  corrup- 
tion were  shamefully  practised,  to  secure  a  majority  in 
parliament ;  that  the  king  was  as  tender  of  the  prerojgative 
as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  been ;  and  that  he  even 
ventured  to  admit  Jacobites  into  his  council,  because  they 
were  the  known  tools  of  arbitrary  power.  These  reflec- 
tions alluded  to  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Ranelagh,  who, 
with  sir  Edward  Seymour,  had  been  lately  created  privy^ 
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counsellors.  Rochester  entertained  very  high  notions. of 
regal  authorityj  he  proposed  severity  as  one  of  the  best 
supports  of  government;  was  clear  in  hts  understanding, 
violent  in  his  temper,  and  incorrupt  in  his  principles. 
Ranelagh  was  a  man  of  pa^ts  and  pleasure,  who  possessed 
the  most  plausible  and  winning  address ;  and  was  capable 
of  transacting  the  most  important  and  intricate  affairs,  in 
the  midst  of  riot  and  debauchery.  He  had  managed  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  cf  Charles  II.  He  enjoyed 
the  office  of  paymaster  in  the  army  of  king  James ;  and 
now  maintained  the  same  footing  under  the  govemmenjt  of 
William  and  Mary.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  was  the  proud- 
est commoner  in  England,  and  tlie  boldest  orator  that  ever 
filled  the  speaker^s  chain  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  busines9  of  the  house,  and  knew  every  individual 
member  so  exactly,  that  with  one  glance  of  his  eye  he  could 
prognosticate  the  fate  of  every  motion.  He  had  opposed 
the  court  with  great  acrimony,  questioned  the  king's  title, 
censured  his  conduct,  and  reflected  upon  his  character* 
Nevertheless,  he  now  became  a  proselyte,  ai;id  was  brought 
into  the  treasury.  ^ 

§  XVI.  The  commons  voted  three  millions,  four  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thousand,  six  hundred  seventy-five  pounds, 
for  the  use  of  the  ^ensuing  year :  but  the  establishment  of 
funds  for  raising  these  supplies  was  retarded,  partly  by  the 
ill  humour  of  the  opposition,  and  partly  by  intervening  , 
affairs,  that  diverted  the  attention  of  the  commons.  Sev- 
eral eminent  tnerchants  presented  a  petition  to  the  house 
against  the  East  India  company,  charging  them  with  mani- 
fold abuses ;  at  the  same  time,  a  counter  petition  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  company,  and  the  affair  referred  to  the  exami- 
nation of  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  After 
a  minute  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  complaints,  the 
commons  •voted  certain  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
stock  and  the  traffic ;  and  resolved  to  petition  his  majesty, 
that,  according  to  the  said  regulations,  the  East  India  com- 
pany should  be  incorporated  by  charter.  The  committee 
was  ordered  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  this  establishment:  but 
divers  petitions  being  presented  against  it,  and  the  compa- 
ny's answers  proving  unsatisfactory,  the  house  addressed 
the  king  to  dissolve  it,  and  grant  a  charter  to  a  new  com- 
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pany.  He  said  it  was  an  affair  of  great  importance  to  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom;  therefore,  he  would  consider  the 
subject,  and  in  a  little  time  return  a  positive  answer.  The 
parliament  was  likewise  amused  by  a  pretended  conspiracy  * 
of  the  papists  in  Lancashire,  to  raise  a  rebellion,  and  restore 
James  to  the  throne.  Several  persons  were  seized,  and 
some  witnesses  examined :  but  nothing  appeared  to  jus- 
tify the  information.  At  length,  one  Fuller,  a  prisoner 
in  the  king's  bench,  offered  his  evidence,  and  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  where  he  produced  some 
papers.  He  obtained  a  blank  pass  from  the  king  for  twa 
persons,  who  he  said,  would  come  fro(m  the  continent  to  give 
evidence.  He  was  afterwards  examined  at  his  own  lodg- 
ings, where  he  affirmed,  that  colonel  Thomas  Delava!,  and 
James  Hayes,  were  the  witnesses  for  whom  he  had  procu- 
red the  pass  and  the  protection.  Search  was  made  for  them^ 
according  to  his  direction ;  but  no  such  persons  were  found. 
Then  the  house  declared  Fuller  a  notorious  impostor,  cheat, 
and  false  accuser.  He  was,  at  the  request  of  the  commons 
prosecuted  by  the  attorney  general,  and  sentenced  to  stand 
in  the  pillory;  a  disgrace  which  he  accordingly  underwent. 
§  XVII.  A  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high 
treason  having  been  laid  aside  by  the  lords  in  the  preceding 
session,  was  now  again  brought  upon  the  carpet,  and  passed 
the  lower  house.  The  design  of  this  bill  was  to  decure  the 
subject  from  the  rigours  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in 
the  late  reigns :  It  provided,  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  as  also  of  the  pan- 
nel,  ten  days  before  his  trial :  and,  that  his  witnesses  should  / 
be  examined  upon  oath,  as  well  as  those  of  the  crown. 
The  lords  in  their  own  behalf,  added  a  clause,  enacting, 
That  upon  the  trial  of  any  peer  or  peeress,  for  treason  or 
misprision  of  trc^ason,  all  the  peers  who  have  a  right  to  sit 
and  vote  ip  parliament  should  be  duly  summoned  to  assist 
at  the  trial ;  That  this  notice  should  be  givin  twenty  days 
before  the  trial :  and,  that  every  peer  so  summoned,  and 
appearing^  should  vote  upon  the  occasion.  The  commons 
rejected  this  amendment:  and  ^  free  conference  ensued. 
The  point  was  argued  wixh  great  vivacity  on  both  sides, 
which  served  only  to  inflame  the  dispute,  and  render  each 
party  the  more  tenacious  of  their  own  opinion.     After  thre^. 
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conferences  that  produced  nothing  but  animosity,  the  bill 
Was  dropped :  for  the  commons  resolved  to  bear  the  hard* 
ships  of  which  they  complained,  rather  than  be  relieved  at 
the  expense  of  purchasing^  a  new, privilege  to  the  lords ;  and 
without  this  advantage  the  peers  would  not  contribute  to 
their  relief. 

§  XVIII.  The  next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  lower  house,  was  the  miscarriage  of  the  fleet  during 
the  summer's  expedition.  Admiral  Russel,  who  com- 
manded at  sea,  having 'been  joined  by  a  Dutch  squadron, 
sailed  in  quest  of  the  enemy ;  but,  as  the  French  king  had 
received  undoubted  intelligence,  that  the  combined  squad- 
rons were  superior  to  his  navy  in  number  of  ships  and 
weight  of  metal, -he  ordered  Tour\'ille  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment. This  officer  acted  with  such  vigilance,  caution,  and 
dexterity,  .as  baffled  all  the  endeavours  of  Russel,  who  was, 
moreover,  perplexed  with  obscure  and  coiitradictory  orders. 
Nevertheless,  he  cruised  all  summer,  either  in  the  channel 
or  in  soundings,  for  the  protection  of  the  trade,  and,  in 
particular,  secured  the  homeward  bound  Smyrna  fleet,  in 
which  the  English  and  Dutch  had  a  joint  concern,  amount- 
ing to  four  millions  sterling.  Having  scoured  the  channel, 
and  sailed  along  great  part  of  the  French  coast,  he  returned 
to  Torbay  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  received  fresh 
orders  to  put  to.  sea  again,  notwithstandmg  his  repeated 
remonstrances  against  exposing  large  ships  to  the  storms 
that  always  blow  about  the  time  of  the  equinox.  He 
therefore  sailed  back  to  soundings,  where  he  continued 
cruising  till  the  second  day  of  September,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  viblent  temj>est,  which  drove  him  into  the 
channel,  and  obliged  him  to  make  for  the  port  of  Plymouth. 
The  weather  being  hazy,  he  reached  the  sound  with  great 
difficulty :  the  Coronation,  a  second  rate,  foundered  at  anch- 
or off"  the  Ram  Head :  the  Harwich,  a  third  rate,  bulged 
upon  t^e  rocks  and  perished:  two  others  ran  ashore,  but 
were  got  off  with  little  damage :  but  the  whole  fleet  was 
scattered  and  distressed.  The  nation  murpaured  at  the 
supposed  misconduct  of  the  admiral,  and  the  commons 
subjected  him  to  an  inquiry :  but,  when  they  examined  his 
papers,  orders,  and  instructions,  they  perceived  he  had 
adhered  to  them  with  great  punctuality,  and  thought  pro- 
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per  to  drop  the  prosecution  out  of  tenderness  to  the  minis- 
try. Then  the  house  took  into  consideration  some  letters 
which  had  been  intercepted  in  a  French  ship  taken  by  sir 
Ralph  DelaVal.  Three  of  these  are  said  to  have  been 
written  by  king  James,  and  ,the  rest  sealed  with  his  seal. 
They  related  to  the.  plan  of  an  insurrection  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ehgland :  Legge,  lord  Dart* 
mouth,  with  one  Crew,  being  mentioned  in  them  as  agents 
and  abettors  in  the  design,  warrants  were  immediately 
issued  against  them  r  Crew  absconded,  but  lord  Dartmouth 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Lord  Preston  was  examin- 
ed touching  some  ciphers  which  they  could  not  explain, 
and,  pretending  ignorance,  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate, 
from  whence,  however,  he  soon  obtained  his  release.  The 
funds  for  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year  being  established, 
and  several  acts  passed  relating  to  domestic  regulations,* 
the  king,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  closed  the 
session  with  a  short  speech,  thanking  the  parliament  for 
their  demonstrations  of  affection  in  the  liberal  supplies  they 
had  granted,  and  communicating  his  intention  of  repairing 
speedily  to  the  continent.  Then  the  two  houses,  at  his 
desire,  adjourned  themselves  to  the  twelfth  day  of  April, 
and  the  parliament  was  afterwards  prorogued  to  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  May  by  proclamation.^ 

§  XIX.  The  king  had  suffered  so  much  in  his  reputa- 
tion by  his  complaisance  to  the  presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
and  was  so  displeased  with  the. conduct  of  t|iat  stubborn 
sect  of  religionists,  that  he  thought  proper  to  admit  some 

e  Thfe  laws  enacted  in  this  session  were  these ;  an  act  for  abrogating  the  oatl| 
of  sapremacy  in  Ireland,  and  afipointing  other  oaths ;  an  act  for  taking  away  clergt* 
firom  some  o^enders,  and  brining  others  to  punishment;  an  act  against  deer  steal- 
ing; iiivACt  for  repairing  the  highways,  and  settling  the  rates  of  carriage  of  goods ; 
an  act  for  the  relief  of  creditors  against  fraudulent  devices ;  an  act  for  explaining 
and  supplying  the  defects  of  former  laws  for  the  settlement  of  ihe  poor;  an  act  for 
Uie  encouragement  of  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle ;  and  an  act  for  ascertain- 
ing the  tithes  of  hemp  and  flax. 

f  In  the  course  of  this  session,  Dr.  Welwo«d,  a  Scottish  physician,  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  reprimanded  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  for  having  re- 
jected upon  that  house  in  a  weekly  paper  entitled  Merouinus  Reformatus ;  but,  as 
it  wag  written  in  defence  of  the  government,  the  king  appointed  him  one  of  his  phy- 
sicians in  ordinary.  At  this  period,  Charles  Montagu,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifai^, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  house  of  commons  by  his  fine -talents  and  eloquence. 
ITie  privj'  seal  was  committed  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke;  lord  viscount  Sydney  was 
created  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  sir  John  Sommers  appointed  attorney  general ; 
and  the  see  of  Lincoln,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Barlow,  conferred  upon  Dr.  Thomas 
Tennison,  who  had  been  recommended  to  the  king  as  a  divine  remarkable  for  his 
piety  and  moderation. 
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prelatists  into  the  administration.    Johnston,  who  had  been 
sent  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  was  recalled^ 
and  with  the  master  of  Stsur,  made  joint  secretary  of  Scot-* 
land;    Melvil,  who  had  declined  in  his  importance,  was 
made  lord  privy  seal  of  that  kingdom :  iTweedale  was  con- 
futed lord  chancellor:   €rawfurd  retained  the  office  of 
president  of  the  council ;  and  Lothian  was  appointed  high 
commissioner  to  the  general  assembly.      The  parlmment 
was  adjourned  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  because  it  wat 
not  yet  compliant  enough  to  be  assembled  with  safety ;  smd 
the  episcopal  clergy  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  church 
government*    These  measures,  instead  of  healing  the  divi- 
sions, served  only  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  the  two  parties* 
The  episcopalians  triumphed  in  the  king's  favour,  and  be- 
gan to  treat  their  antagonists  with  insolence  and  scorn :  the 
presbyterians  were  incensed  to  see  their  friends  disgraced, 
and  their  enemies  distinguished  by  the  royal  indulgence. 
They  insisted  upon  the  authority  of  the  law,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  upon  their  side :  they  became  more  than  ever 
sour,  surly,  and  implacable ;  they  refused  to  concur  with 
the  prelatists,  or  abate  in  the  least  circumstance  of  discip- 
line; and  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  without  any  time  or 
place  assigned  for  the  next  meeting.     The  presbyterians 
pretended   an   independent   right  of  assembling  annually, 
even  without  a  call  from  his  majesty :  they  therefore  ad- 
journed  themselves,    after  having   protested    against    the 
dissolution.     The  king  resented  this  measure,  as  an  inso- 
lent invasion  of  the  prerogative,  and  conceived  an  aversion 
to  the  whole  sect,  who  in  their  turn  began  to  lose  all  res- 
pect iox  his  person  and  government. 

§  XX.  As  the  Highlanders  were  not  yet  totally  re- 
duced, the  earl  pf  Breadalbane  undertook  to  bring  them 
over,  by  distributing  sums  of  money  among  their  chiefs ; 
and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  were  remitted  from  England 
for  this  purpose.  The  clans  being  informed  of  this  re- 
mittance, suspected  that  the  earl's  design  was  to  appropri- 
ate to  himself  the  best  part  of  the  money,  and  when  he 
began  to  treat  with  them  made  such  extravagant  demands, 
that  he  found  his  scheme  impracticable.  **He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  refund  the  sum  he  had  received ;  and  he 
pe§olVed  to  wreak  bis  vengeance  with  the  first  opportunity. 
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<om  those  who  had  frustrated  his  mteution.     He  who  chiefly 
^^varted    his    negotiation,    was    Macdonald   of  Gleiicoe, 
whose  oi^KNsition  rose  from  a  private  circumstance,  inrhich 
ought  to  have  h^d  no  effect  upon  a  treaty  that  regarded 
the  public  weal.     Macdonald  had  plundered  the  lands  of 
Breadalbane   during  the   course   of  hostilities;    and   this 
nobleman  insisted  upon  being  indemnified  for  his  losses, 
from  the  other's  share  of  the  money  which  he  was  employed 
to  distribute*     ^The  Highlander  not  only  refused  to  ac- 
quiesce in  these  terms,  but,  by  his  influence  among  the 
clans,  defeated  the  whole  scheme,  and  the  earl  in  revenge 
devoted  him  to  destruction*     King  William  had  by  pro- 
clamation offered  an  indemnity  to  all  those  who  had  been 
m  arms  against  him,  provided  they  would  submit,  and  take 
die  oaths  by  a  certain  day ;  and  this  was  prolonged  to  the 
close  of  the  present  y^ar,  with  a  denunciation  of  militaiy 
execution  against  those  who  should  hold  out  after  the  end 
of  December*    Macdonald;  intimidated  by  this  declaration, 
repaired  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  month  to  Fort  William, 
and  desired  that  the  oaths  might  be  tendered^ to  him  by 
colonel  Hill,  governor  of  that  fortress*     As  this  officer  was 
not  vested  with  the  po^iver  of  a  civil  magistrate,  he  refused 
to  administer  them ;  and  Macdonald  set  out  immediately 
for  Inverary,  the  county  town  of  Argyle*     Though  the 
ground  .was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  weather  intensely 
cold,  he  travelled  with  such  diligence,  that  the  term  pre- 
scribed by  the  proclamation  was  but  one  day  elapsed  when 
he  reached  the  place,  and  addressed  himself  to  sir  John 
Campbell,  sheriff  of  the  county,  who,  in  consideration  of 
his  ^disappointment  at  Fort  William,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  administer  the  oaths  to  him  and  his  adherents*     Then 
they  returned  to  their  own  habitations   in   the  vklley  of 
Glencoe,   in   full    confidence    of  being   protected    by\  the 
government,  to  which  they  had  so  solemnly  submitted* 

^  XXI*  Breadalbane  had  represented  Macdonald  at 
court  as  an  incorrigible  rebel,  as  a  ruffian  inured  to  blood- 
shed and  rapine,  who  would  never  be  obedient  to  the  laws* 
of  his  country ;  nor  live  peaceably  under  any  sovereign. 
He  observed  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  proclama- 
tion, and  proposed  that  the  government  should  sacrifice 
htm  to  the  quiet  of  the  kingdod,  in  extirpatbg  him,  with 
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his  family  and  dependents,  by  military  execution.  His 
advice  was  supported  by  the  suggestions  of  the  other  Scot- 
tish ministers ;  and  the  king,  whose  chief  virtue  was  not 
humanity,  signed  a  warrant  for  the  destruction  of  those 
unhappy  people,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  knew  of 
Macdonald's  submission.  An  order  for  this  barbarous 
execution,  signed  and  countersigned  by  his  majesty's  own 
hand,  being  transmitted  to  the  master  of  Stair,  secretary 
for  Scotland,  this  minister  sent  particular  directions  to 
Livingstone,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  that  kingdom, 
^to  put  the  inhabitants  of  Glencoe  to  the  sword,  charging 
him  to  take  no  prisoners,  that  the  scene  might  be  more 
terrible.  In  the  month  of  February,  captain  Campbell,  of 
Glenlyon,  by  virtue  of  an  order  from^  major  Duncanson, 
marched  into  the  valley  of  Glencoe,  with  a  company  of 
soldiers  Jbelonging  to  Argyle's  regiment,  on  pretence  of 
levying  the  arrears  of  the  land  tax  and  hearth,  money. 
When  Macdonald  demanded  whether  they  came  as  friends 
or  enemies,  he  answered,  as  friends,  and  promised,  upon 
his  honour,  that  neither  he  nor  his  people  should  sustain 
the  least  injur}^  In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  he 
and  his  men  were  received  with  the  most  cordial  hospitality, 
and  lived  fifteen  days  \i\^ith  the  men  of  the  valley,  in  all  the 
appearance  of  the  most  unreserved  friendship.  At  length 
the  fatal  period  approached.  Macdonald  and  Campbell 
having  passed  the  day  together,  parted  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  with  mutual  professions  of  the  warmest  affection^ 
The  younger  Macdonald,  perceiving  the  guards  doubled, 
began  to  suspect  some  treachery,  and  communicated  his 
suspicion  to  his  brother;  but  neither  he  nor  the  father 
would  harbour  the  least  doubt  of  Campbell's  sincerity : 
jievertheless,  the  two  young  men  went  forth  privately,  to 
make  further  observations.  They  overheard  the  common 
soldiers  say  they  liked  not  the  work ;  that  .though  they 
would  have  willingly  fought  the  MacdoAalds  of '  the  Glen 
fairly  in  the  field,  they  held  it  base  to  murder  them  in  cool 
blood,  but  that  their  officers  were^  answerable  for  the 
treachery.  When  the  youths  hasted  back  to  apprise  their 
father  of  the  impending  danger,  they  saw  the  house  already 
surrounded:  they  heard  the  discharge  of  muskets,  the 
shrieks  of  women  ahd  children ;  and,  being  destitute  of 
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arms,  secured  their  own  lives  by  immediate  flight.  The 
savage  ministers  of  vengeance  had  entered  the  old  man's 
chamber,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  He  fell  down  . 
dead  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who  died  next  day  distracted 
by  die  horror  of  her  husband's  fate.  The  laird  of  Auchin- 
trincken,  Macdonald's  guest,  who  had  three  months  before 
this  period  submitted  to  the  government,  and  ^t  this  very 
time  had  a  protection  in  his  pocket,  was  put  \p  death  with- 
out question.  A  boy  of  eight  years,  who  fell  at  Campbell's 
feet,  imploring  mercy,  and  offering  to  serve  him  for  life, 
was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  one  Drummond,  a  subaltern 
officer.  Eight-and-thirty  persons  suffered  in  this  manner, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  surprised  in  their  beds, 
and  hurried  inxu  eternity  before  they  had  time  to  implore 
ihe  divine  mercy.  The  design  was  to  butcher  all  the 
males  under  seventy  that  lived  in  the  valley,  the  number  of 
whom  amounted  to  two  hundred;  but  some  of  the  de- 
tachments did  not  arrive  soon  enough  to  secure  the  passes, 
so  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  escaped.  Campbell,  having 
perpetrated  this  brutal  massacre,  ordered  all  the  hpuses  to 
be  burned,  made  a  prey  of  all  the  cattle  and  effects  that 
were  found  in  the  valley,  and  left  the  helpless  women  and 
children,  whose  fathers  and  husbands  he  had  murdered, 
naked  and  forlorn,  without  covering,  food,  or  shelter,  in 
the  midst  of  the  snow  that  covered  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  at  the  distance  of  six  long  miles  from  any  inhabited 
place.  Distracted  with  grief  and  horror,  surrounded  with 
the  shades  of  night,  shivering  with  cold,  and  appalled  with 
the  apprehension  of  immediate  death  from  the  swords  of 
those  who  had  sacrificed  their  friends  and  kinsmen,  they 
could  not  endure  such  a  complication  of  calamities,  but 
generally  perished  in  the  waste  before  they  could  receive 
the  least  comfort  or  assistance.  This  barbarous  massacre, 
performed  under  the  sanction  of  king  William's  authority, 
answered  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  court,  by  striking 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Jacobite  Highlanders :  but  at 
the  same  time  excited  the  horror  of  all  those, who  had^riot 
renounced  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  and  produced  such 
an  aversion  to  the  government  as,  all  the  arts  of  a  ministry 
could  never  totally  surmount.  A  detail  of  the  particulars 
was  published  at  Paris,  with  many  exaggerations,  and  the 
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Jacobites  did  not  fail  to  expatiate  upon  every  ctrcumatamoe, 
ip  domestic  libels  and  private  conTersation^  The  king, 
alarmed  at  the  outcry  which  was  raised  upon  this  occasion, 
•ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  dismissed  the 
master  of  Stair  from  lus  employment  of  secretary  $  he 
likewise  pretended  that  he  had  subscribed  the  order  amidst 
a  heap  of  other  papers,  without  knowing  die  purport  of  it ; 
but  as  he  did  not  severely  punish  those  who  had  made  his 
authority  subservient  to  their  own  cruel  revenge,  the  ink* 
putation  stuck  fast  to  his  character ;  and  the  HigfaUmdevs, 
though  terrified  into  silence  and  submission,  were  inspired 
with  the  most  implacable  resentment  against  his  person  and 
administration. 

$  XXII.  A  great  number  in  both  kingdoms  waited 
impatiently  for  an  opportunity  to  declare  in  behalf  of  their 
exiled  monarch,  who  was  punctually  informed  of  all  these 
transactions,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his  advantage  of  the 
growing  discontent.*  King  William  having  settled  the 
domestic  aifairs  of  the  nation,  and  exerted  uncommon  care 
,tod  assiduity  in  equipping  a  formidable  fleet,  embarked 
for  Holland  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  and  was  received 
by  the  states  general  with  expressions  of  the  most  cordial 
regard.  While  he  was  here  employed  in  promoting  the 
measures  of  the  grand  confederacy,  the  French  king  re- 
solved to  invade  England  in  his  absence,  and  seemed 
heartily  engaged  in  the  interest  of  James,  whose  emissaries 
in  Britain  began  to  bestir  themselves  with  uncommon  as^ 
siduity,  in  preparing  the  nation  for  his  return.  One  Lant, 
who  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  distributing"his  com- 
missions, had  the  good  fortune  to  be  released,  and  the 
papists  of  Lancashire  despatched  him  to  the  court  of  St. 
Germains,  with  an  assurance  that  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  receive  their  old  sovereign.  He  returned  with  advice 
that  king  James  would  certainly  land  in  the  spring;  and 
that  colonel  Parker  and  other  officers  should  be  sent  over 
with  full  instructions,  touching  their  conduct  at  and  before 
the  king's  arrival.  Parker  accordingly;  repaired  to  Eng- 
land, and  made  the  Jacobites  acquainted  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  a  descent,  which  Lewis  had  actually  concerted 

g  Burnet.    Story.    Kennet.    Life  of  K.  William.   Nav.  Hist.    Ralphs    Vol- 
taire. •  An.  1692. 
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widt  the  iBibt  kiog^  He  assured  them  that  dieh*  brwful 
ffyvereigB  would  once  more  visit  his  British  dominions^  at 
tke  head  of  thirty  thousand  effective  men,  to  be  embarked 
it  La  Hogue ;  tha^  the  transports  were  already  prepared, 
and  a  strong  squadron  equipped  for  their  convoy;  he, 
Aerefore,  exhorted  them  to  be  speedy  and  secret  in  their 
preparations,  that' they  might  be  in  readiness  to  take  arms, 
and  cooperate  in  effecting  his  restoration*  This  officer, 
and  one  Johnson,  a  priest,  are  said  to  have  undertaken  the 
assassination  of  king  William ;  but,  before  they  could . 
execute  th^ir  design,  his  majesty  set  sail  for  Holland. 

§  XXIII/  Meanwhile  James  addressed  a  letter  to 
several  lords  who  had  been  formerly  members  of  his  coun- 
cil, as  well  as  to  divers  ladies  of  quality  and  distinction,  ' 
intimating  the  pregnancy  of  his  queen,  and  requiring  them 
to  attend  as  witnesses  at  the  labour.  He  took  notice  of  the 
injury  his  family  and  honour  had  sustained,  from  the  cruel 
aspersions  of  his  enemies  concerning  the  birth  of  his  son, 
and  as  Providence  had  now  favoured  him  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  refuting  .the  calumny  of  those  who  affirmed  that 
the  queen  was  incapable  of  childbearing,  he  assured  them, 
in  the  name  of  his  brother,  the  French  king,  as  well  as  up- 
on his  own  royal  word,  that  they  should  have  free  leave  to 
visit  his  court,  and  return  after  •  the  labour.'*  This  invita- 
tion, however,  no  person  would  venture  to  accept.  He 
afterwards  employed  his  emissaries  in  circulating  a  printed 
declaration,  importing  that  the  king  of  France  had  enabled 
him  to  make  another  effort  to  retrieve  his  crown ;  and  that, 
although  he  was  furnished  with  a  number  of  troops  suffi- 
cient to  untie  the  hands  of  his  subjects,  he  *did  not  intend 
to  deprive  them  of  their  share  in  the  glory  of  restoring 
their  lawful  king  and  their  ancient  government.  He  ex- 
horted the  people  to  join  his  standard.  He  assured  then^ 
that  the  foreign  auxiliaries  should  behave  viith  the  most 
regular  discipline,  and  be  sent  back  immediately  after  his^ 

h  The  letter  was  directed  not  only  to  privy  eounsellors,  but  also  to  the  dutch- 
etses  of  Somerset  and  Jieaufoi*t,  the  marchioness  of  Halifax,  the  countesses  of  Deiv 
by,  Mul^ve,  Rutland,  Brooks,  Nottingham,  Lumley,  ^and  Daub^,  the  Udies 
Fitzhardinf^,  and  Fretohville,  those  of  sir  John  Trevor,  speaker  o»  the  house  of 
eommons,  sir  Edward  Seymour,  sir  Christopher  Musgi-ave,  the  wives  of  sir  I'ho- 
mas  Stamford,  lord  ma3ror  of  London,  sir  William.  Ashtmrst,  and  sir  Uichard 
Levett  the  sheriffs,  and,  lastly,  to  Dr.  Chamberlain,  the  famous  practitioner  ia 
pidwifeTy. 
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reestablishment.  He  observed,  that  when  such  a  number 
of  his  subjects  were  so  infatuated  as  to  concur  with  die 
unnatural  design  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  had  chosen 
to  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  English  army,  and  refused 
considerable  succours  that  were  offered  to  him  by  his  most 
ehristian  majesty;  that  when  he  was  ready  to  oppose,  force 
with  force,  he  nevertheless  offered  to  give  all  reasonable 
satisfaction  to  his  subjeqts  who  had  been  misled,  and  en* 
deavoured  to  open  their  eyes,  with  respect  to  the  vain  pre- 
.tences  of  his  adversary,  whose  aim  was  not  the  reformation 
but  the  subversion  of  the  government :  that  when  he  saw 
himself  deserted  by  his  army,  betrayed  by  his  ministers, 
abandoned  by  his  favourites,  and  even  his  own  children, 
and  at  last  rudely  driven  from  his  own  palace  by  a  guard 
of  insolent  foreigners,  he  had,  for  his  personal  safety,  taken 
refuge  in  France :  that  his  retreat  from  •the  malice  and 
cruel  designs  of  the  usurper  had  been  construed  into  an 
abdication,  and  the  whole  constitution  of  the  monarchy  de- 
stroyed by  a  set  of  men  illegally  assembled,  who  in  fact, 
had  no  power  to  alter  the  property  of  the  meanest  subject. 
He  expressed  his  hope  that  by  this  time  the  nation  had 
fairly  examined  the  account,  and  from  the  losses  and  enor- 
mous expense  of  the  three  last  years,  were  convinced  that 
the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease :  that  the  begin- 
ning, like  the  first  years  of  Nero's  rei^,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability be  found  the  mildest  part  of  the  usurpation,  and 
the  instruments  of  the  new  establishment  live  to  suffer 
severely  by  the  tyranny  they  had  raised ;  that  even  though 
the  usurpation  should  continue  during  his  life,  an  in- 
disputable title  would  survive  in  his  issue,  and  expose 
the  kingdom  to  all  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war.  He  not 
only  solicited  but  commanded  his  good  subjects  to  join 
him,  according  to  their  duty^  and  the  oaths  they  had  taken. 
He  forbade'  them  to  pay  taxes  or  any  part  of  the  revenue 
to  the  usurper.  He  promised  pardon,  ancl  even  rewards, 
to  all  those  who  should  return  to  their  duty,  and  to  pro- 
cure in  his  first  parliament  an  act  of  indemnity,  with  an 
exception   of  certain   persons*  whom  he  now  enumerated. 

i  Those  excepted  were  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  marqub  of  Winchester, 
the  earls  of  Sunderland,  Bath,  Dtinhy,  and  Nottingham,  tlie  lords  Newport,  Uela- 
mere,  Wiltshire,  Colchester,  Comhury,  Dunblain,  and  Churchill ;  the  bishops  pf 
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He  decbred  that  all  acMiers  who  abodld  quit  the  service 
of  the  usurper^  and  enlist  under  his  banners,  might  depend 
upon  receiving  thetr  pardon  and  arrears ;  and  that  the  for- 
eign troops,  upon  la)fing  down  their  arms,  should  be  paid 
and  transported  to  their  respective  countries.  He  solemnly 
protested  that  he  would  protect  and  maintain  the  church  0£ 
England,  as  by  law  estaUish^  in  all  her  rights,  privileges, 
and  :  possessions :  he  signified  his  resolution  to  use  his 
influence  with  die  parliament  for  allowing  liberty  of  con^ 
science  to  all  his  subjects,  as  an  indulgence  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  q£  the  christian  religion,  and  conducive  to  the 
wealth  and  iax>sperity  of  the  nation.  He  S2ad  his  principal 
care  should  be  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  late  distractions ; 
to  restore  trade  by  observing  the  act  of  navigation,  which 
had  been  lately  so  much  violated  in  favour  of  strangers ; 
to  put  the  navy  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  and  to  take 
every  step  that  aught  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  the 
monarchy  and  die  happiness  of  the  people.  He  concluded 
with  professions  of  resagnaticMi  to  the  Divine  Will,  decla- 
ring that  all  who  should  reject  his  ofiers  of  mercy  and  ap* 
pear  in  arms  against  him,  would  be  answerable  to  Almighty 
God  for  all  the  blood  that  should  be  spilt,  and  all  die  mise- 
ries in  which  these  kingdoms  might  be  involved  by  their 
desperate  andi  unreasonable  opposition. 

§  XXIV.  While  thb  declaration  operated  variously  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  ccdonei  Parker,  with  some  other 
officers,  enlisted  men  privately  for  the  service  of  James  in 
the{  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  in  the  bishopric  of 
Durham :  at  the  same  time,  Fountaine  and  Holmr.n  were 
employed  in  raising  two  regiments  of  horse  at  London, 
diat  diey  might  joiqi  their  master  immediately  after  his 
landing.  His  paitisans  sent  captain  Lloyd  with  an  express 
to  lord  Melfort,  containing  a  detail  of  these  particulars, 
with  an  assurance  that  they  had  brought  over  rear-admiral 
Carter  to  the  interest  pf  his  majesty.    They  likewise  traJOkS- 

LomloB  and  St  Asaph,  sir  Jlhbcrt  Howard,  sir  John  Worden,  sir  Samuel  Grhn- 
stone,  sir  Stephen  Vox,  sir  George  Trcbv  sir  Basil  Dixwell,  sir  James  Oxenden, 
Dr.  John  TUlottOn,  Dr.  Gilbert  bumict ;  Francis  Itasscl,  Richai-d  Levison;  John 
Trenchard,  Charles  Duncomb,  citizen  of  Loiulon:  Kdwards,  Stapletori,  and  Hunt, 
fishermen,  and  all  others  who  had  offered  iiersonal  indiffnities  to  him  at  Fcvers- 
hanv;  or  bad  been  concerned  in  the  barbarous  murder  of  John  Ashton  (^rpsy,  or 
any  others  who  had  suffered  death  for  tjieir  loyalty  ;  and  all  8;)ics,  or  such  as  had 
betrayed  his  counctl  during  his  late  absence  from  England. 

Vol.  I.  S  1 
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mitted  a  list  of  the  skips  that  composed  the  English  fleets 
and  exhorted  James  to  use  bis  influeiice  with  the  Frendi 
kingt  that  the  count  de  To«irviUe  might  be  ordered  to 
att^k  them  before  the^  shovU  be  joined  by  the  Dutch 
squadron.  It  was  in  cooaequefice  of  this  advice,  that 
Lewis  cQnmianded  TourviUe  to  faU  upon  the  EngHsh  fleet, 
even  without  waiting  for  the  Toulon  squadron,  commanded 
by  the  marquis  D'Etrees.  By  thi^time  James  had  repaired 
to  La  Hogue,  and  was  ready  to  embark  with  his  armyi 
consisting  of  a  body  of  French  troops  together  with  some 
English  and  Scotch  refugees,  and  the  regii^ents  whidi 
had  been  transported  from  Ire|aftd  by  virtue  of  the  eapitUf 
lat^on  of  Limerick, 

$  XXV.  The  ministry  pf  England  was  informed  of  all 
these  particulars,  partly  by  some  agents'  of  James,  who  be« 
trayed  his  cause,  and  partly  by  adq^iral  Carter,  who  ^ve 
the  queen  to  understand  he  had  been  tampered  With  i  and  ^ 
was  instructed  to  amuse  the  jacobit<»  with  a  negotiation. 
King  William  no  sooner  arrived  in  HoUand,  dian  he  ha« 
stened  the  naval  preparations  of  the  Putch^  so  t^t  their 
fleet  was  ready  for  sea  sooner  than  was  expecti^i  apd 
when  he  received  the  first  intimation  of  the  projected  de<» 
spent,  he  detached  general  Ptoleifkacbe  with  three  of  the 
English  regiments  from  HoUand.  These,  rekifioroad  wid| 
other  troops  remaining  in  England,  were  ordered  tt>  encanip 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth.  The  queea  imoed  ft 
proclamation,  commanding  all  papists  to  depart  horn  Lon- 
don and  Westminster :  the  meiKbers  of  both  houses  of  parr 
liament  were  required  to  meet  op  the  tweiity-foi^th  day  of 
May,  that  she  might  avail  herself  of  their  advice  in  such  a  pe<r 
rilpus  conjunctu|%.  Warrants  were  expedited  for  apprehend** 
ing  divers  disaffected  person^  i  and  t(^  wit)idrawing  themr 
^e|yes  from  their  respective  places  of  i^K)de^  a  proclamation 
was  published  for  discoyeriag  and  bfiagiiig  them  to  jusr 
tice.  The  earls  of  Scarsdale,  Litchfield,  and  Newbui^  | 
the  lords  Griffin,  Forbes,  sir  John  Fenwick,  sir  Theophilu^ 
Oglethorp,  and  others,  found  means  to  elude  the  search. 
The  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Marlborough  were  sent  to 
the  Tower :  Edward  Ridley,  Knevitt,  Hastings,  and  Rpbert 
Ferguson,  were  imprisoned  in  Newgate.  The  bishop  of 
Ppchester  '^va3  confined  to  ^is  own  house :  the  lords  Bru* 
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dM«l  and  Fansbaw  wem  ^citred :  the  earls  of  Dimitaore, 
Itfiddktofi,  and  sir  Andretv  Forrester^  were  discovered  in 
a  qualeer's  house,  and  conmfitted  to  prison,  with  several 
other  person^'  of  dUdnetidn.  >  The  trainbands  of  London 
and  Westminster  were  armed  l^  the  queen's  direction,  and 
she  reviewed  thenr  tii  pervM :  adbnirai  Rnssel  was  ordered 
p>  put  to  sea  with  all  possible  expedition ;  and  Carter  with. 
» squadron  of  eighteen  sail,  continuad  to  cruise  along  the 
French  coast  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

$  XXVI.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  Russel  sailed 
from  Rye  to  St.  Helens,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  squa^- 
droBs  under  Delaval  and  Carter*  There  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  intimating  that  a  report  having 
been  spread  of  the  queen's  suspecdng  the  fidelity  of  the  sea 
oftcers,  her  majesty  had  ordered  him  to  declare  in  her  name, 
that  she  reposed  the  moat  entire  confidence  in  their  attach* 
ment;  an^  b^ieved  the  report  was  raised  by  the  enemies 
of  the  government.  Tlie  flag  officers  and  captains  forthwith 
drew  up  a  vtfry  loyal  and  dutiful  address,  which  was  gra*' 
ciously  received  by  the  queen  and  puUisbed  for  the  sattsfac- 
ticm  df  the  nation.  Ruisel,  being  reinforced  by  the  Dutch 
sqij^rottsv  commanded  by  AUemonde,  Callemberg,  and 
Vaftdergoes,  s^  sail  for  the  eoast  oi  France  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  May,  widi  a  fleet  of  ninety-«ine  ships  of  the  line,  be- 
sides frigates  and  fireships.  Nesit  day  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  discovered  the  enemy,  under  the  cotint 
de  TourviUe,  and  threw  out  the  signaK  for  the  line  of  battle, 
vdMchby  eight  o'clock  was  fiormed  in  good  order,  the  Dutch 
in  the  van,  the  blue  division  in  the  rear,  and  the  red  in'  the 
centre*  The  French  fleet  did  not  exceed  sixty^three  ships 
of  the  line,  and,  as  they  were  to  windward,  TourviUe  might 
have  avoided  an  eagageiaent :  but  he  had  received  a  posi- 
tive order  to  fight  on  the  supposition  that  the  Dutch  and 
English  squadrons  had  not  joined.  Lewis,  indeed,  was 
apprised  of  their  junction  before  they  were  descried  by  his 
admiral,  to  whom  he  (jkspatched  a  countermanding  order  by 
two  several  vessels :  but  one  of  them  was  uken  by  the  £ng« 
lish,  and  the  odier  did  not  arrive  till  the  day  after  the 
engagement.  ,  ■ 

§  XXVII.  Tourville,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  first 
mandate,  bore  down  along  side  of  Russel's  own  ship,  whicfi 
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he  engaged  at  a  very  stnatt  dmttmce.  He  fod^^t  with 
great  fury  till  one  o\:lock,  when  his  rigging  and  sails  being 
considerably  damag^f  his  ship,  thf  Rising  Sun,  which  car- 
ried one  hundred  and  four  cannotoy  was  towed  out  of  the  line 
in  great  disorder.  Nevertheless,  the  engagement  continued 
till  three,  when  the  fleets  wci'epai^dbya  thick  fog.  When 
Ais  abated,  the  enemy  were  descried  flying  to  the  northi>-. 
ward;  and  Russel  m9^  the  signal  for  chasing.  Part  of  the 
blue  squadron  came  up  with  the  bnemy  about  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  engaged  them  half  an. hour,  during  urtiich  ad- 
miral Carter  was  mortally  wounded.  Finding  himself  in 
extremity,  he  exhorted  his  captain  to  fight  as  long  as  the  ship 
could  swim ;  and  expired  with  great  composure.  At  length 
the  French  bore  away  for  Conquest  Road,  having  lost  foiur 
ships  in  this  day's  action.  Next  day,  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  they  iver^  discovered  crowding  atlray  to  the  west- 
ward, and  the  combined  fleets  chased  with  all  the  sail  they 
could  carry,  until  RuasePs  foretopmast  came  by  the  board. 
Though  he  was  retarded  by  this  accident,  the  fleet  still  con- 
tinued the  pursuit,  and  anchored  near  Cape  La  Hogue.  On 
the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month,  about  seven  in  the  moin- 
ing,  part  of  the  French  fleet  was  perceived  near  the  race  of 
Alderney,  some  at  anchor,  and  some  driving  to  the  eastward 
with  the  tide  of  flood,  u  Russel,  and  the  ships  nearest  him, 
immediately  slipped  their  cables  and  chased^  The  Rising 
Sun,  having  lost  her  masts,  ran  ashore  near  Xher- 
bour^,  where  she  was  burned  by  sir  Ralph  Ddaval,  to^ 
gether  with  the  Admirable,  imotber  first  rate,  and  the 
.Conquerant  of  eighty  guns.  Eighteen  other  ships  of  their 
fleet  ran  into  La  Hogue,  where  they  were  attacked  by  sir 
George  Rooke,  who  destroyed  them,  and  a  gre^t  number  of 
transports  laden  with  ammunition,  in  the  midst  of  a  terri- 
ble fire  from  the  enemy,  and  in  sight  of  the  Irish  camp. 
Sir  John  Ashby,  with  his  own  squadron  and  some  Dutch 
ships,  pursued  the  rest  of  the  French  fleet,  which  escaped 
through  the. race  of  Alderney,  by  such  a  dangerous  passage 
as  the  English  could  not  attempt,  without  exposing  their 
ships  to  the  most  imminent  hazard.  This  was  a  very  mor- 
tifying defeat  to  the  Frenich  king,  who  had  been  so  long 
flattered  with  an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories :  it  redu- 
cjgd  James  to  tiie  lowest  ebb  of  despondence,  as  it  frustrated 
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the  wb^  scheme  of  kis-embarkatkai,  and<:>vd*whdmed  hm 
IHciKfls'lo  £»glsHiKi  irith' grief  and  despair.  Some  histori- 
ans .aSsge,  that  Russet  xlid  not  improve  his  victory  with  all 
a^aatiiges  thatmig^t  failve  been  obtained,  before  the  ene-* 
my  ceocnrered  of  their  consternation.  They  say  his  affec^ 
tictti  t»  the  service.  mra&  in  a  good  measure  caoled  by  the 
dA^peidedf  his  frtandv  the  earl  of  Mariboffoagh :  that  he 
hated  «tho  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  whose  channel  he^re«^ 
cetVftd  btsforders  i  and,  th^  he  adhered  to  the  letter^  i^her 
than  t0  the  spkit  of  his  mstructions*  But  Hm  is\a  hials^ 
cious  imputation ;  and  a  very  ungrateful  return  Ubr  his 
maoifold  services  to  die>  nation.  He  acted  in  this'  whole 
expedition  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  British  admiraL 
tie  plyed  from  ihs  Nore  to  the  Downs  with  a  very.scan^ 
wind,  through  the  djttigax>us  sands,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  all  his  pilots ;  and  by  this  bold  passage  efiected  a  junc- 
tion of  the  different  squadrons,  which  othenvise  the  French 
would  hare  attacked  singly,  and  perhaps  defeated.  He 
behaved  Hiith  great  gallantry  during  the  engagement ;  and 
disstroyed  about  fifteen  of  the  enemy's  capital  ships ;  in^  a 
word,  he  obtained  such  a  decisive  victory,  that  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  war,  the  French  would  not  hazard 
another  battle  by  sea  with  the  English. 

^  XXVIIL  Kuas^  having  ordered  sir  John  Ashby, 
,and  th^  Dutch  adpiral  Callemberg,  to  steor  towards 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  endeavour  to  destroy  the  x^mainder 
ef  the  French  fleet,  sailed  back  to  St.  Helens,  that  the 
damaged  ships  mi|^t  be  refitted,  and  the  fleet  furnished 
with  fresh  supplies  of  provision  and  ammtmition :  but  ins 
principal  motive  was,  to  take  on.  board  a  number  of  troops  pro# 
vided  for  adescient  upon  France,  which  had  been  projected  by 
Eng^nd  and  Hpllaxid,  with  a  view  to  alarm  and  distract 
the  enemy  in  their  own  dominions.  The  queen  was  so 
pleased  wi&  the  victory,  that  she  ordered  thirty  thousand 
pounds  to  be  distributed  among  the  sailors.  She  caused 
mecbls  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  the  action ;  and  the  bo- 
dies of  admiral  Carter  and  captain  fastings,  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  battle,  to  be  interred  with  great  funeral  pomp. 
In  the  latter  end  of  July,  seven  thousand  men,  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Leinster,  embarked  on  board  transports,  to 
be  landed  at  St.  Maloes,  Brest  or  Roehefort;  and  the  na-- 
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tion  conceived  die  most  sanguine  hopes  of  this  expedition. 
A  council  of  war,  consisting  of  famd  imd  sea  oficdrs,  benig 
held  on  board  the  Breda,  to  deliberate  upon  the  scheme  of 
the  ministry,  the  members  unaninu>U8ljr  agreed,  that  die 
season  was  too  fer  adranced  to  put  it  in  execution. 
Nevertheless,  the  admiral  having  detached  sir  John  AsM>y 
with  a  squadron,  to  intercept  the  remains  of  the  French 
fleet,  in  their  passage  from  St.  Maloes  to  Brest,  set  sail  for 
La  Hogue  with  die  rest  of  the  fleet  and  tranaports :  but 
in  a  few  daya  the  wind  shifting,  he  was  cidiged  to  vetum 
to  St.  Helens. 

$  XKIX*  The  queen  immediately  despatched  the  mar« 
^iiis  <^  Caermarthen,  the  earis  of  Devonshire,  Doraet, 
Nottingham,  ai^d  Rochester,  together  with  the  lords  Sidney 
and  Comwallis,  to  consult  with  die  admiral,  who  demon- 
stn^d  the  impracticability  of  making  an  effectual^  descent 
upon  the  Coast  of  France  i^  that  season  of  the  year.  The 
design  was  therefore  laid  aside ;  and  the  forces  were  trams* 
ported  to  Flanders*  The  higher  the  hopes  of  the  nation 
had  been  raised  by  this  armament,  the  deeper  they  felt  their 
disappointment.  A  loud  clamour  was  raised  against  the 
ministry,  as  the  authors  of  this  miscMiiage.  The  people 
complained,  that  they  were  plundered  and  abused:  that 
immense  sums  were  extorted  from  them  by  the  most 'griev- 
ous impositions :  that,  by  the  infiamptts  expedient  of  bor- 
rowing upon  established  funds,  their  taxes  were  perpetuated : 
that  thei^  burdens  would  daily  increase :  that  their  trea- 
sure was  either  squandered  away  in  chimerical  projects,  or 
expended  in  foreign  connexions,  of  which  England  was 
naturally  independent.  They  were  the  more  excusable  for 
exclaiming  in  this  manner,  as  their  trade  had  sufiered 
grievously  by  die  French  privateers,  which  swarmed  in  the 
channel.  In  vain  the  merchants  had  recourse  to  the  ad^ 
miralty,  which  could  not  spare  parucular  convoys,  whilf 
large  fleets  were  required  for  the  defence  of  the  nation. 
The  French  king  having  nothing  further  to  apprehend  from 
the  J^nglish  armament,  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  coast 
of  Normandy ;  and  James  retomed  in  despair  to  St.  Ger- 
mains,  where  his  queen  had  been  in  his  absence  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  who  was  bom  in  the  presence  of  th,e  arch- 
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bishop  of  Paris,  the  keeper  of  the  seab,  and  other  persons 
of  dtstiocticMu 

$  XXX*  Lewis  had  takea  the  field  in  ^e  latter  end  of 
May.  On  the  twentiedi  day  of  that  month  he  jirriired  at 
his  camp  in  Flanders,  with  all  the  effeminate  pomp  of  axi 
Asiatic  emperor,  attended  by  his  women  and  par«iites,  his' 
band  of  music,  his  dancers^  his  opera,  and  in  a  iv(€)4'd,.byall 
tbs  ministers  of  luxury  and  sensual  jdeasiure*  Ui^m^  ret 
viewed  his  army,  which  amounted  to  about  oncf  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  he  imdertook  the  siege  of  Na- 
mur,  which  he  invested  on  both  sid^s  of  the  Sgmbre,  with- 
about  one  I^f  (rf  his  army,  while  the  other  covered  the 
dege  under  the  command  of  Luxembourg.  Namur  is  si- 
tuated on  the  conflux  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre.  The 
citadel  was  deemed,  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  Flanders, 
strengthened  with  a  new  work  contrived  by  the  faQu>us  en^ 
gineer  Coehom,  who  nowdefendied  it  in  person.  The  prince 
de  Barbason  commanded  the  garrison,  consisting  of  nine 
thousand  men*  The  place  was  well  supplied ;  and  the  go- 
vcamor  knew  that  king  William  would  make  istr^m^  efforts 
for  its  jrdief;  so  that  the  besieged  were  animated  with 
many  concurring  considerations.  Notwithstandii^  these  ad- 
vantages, the  assailants  carried  on  their  attacks-  with  such 
vigour,  duK  in  seven  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened 
the  town  eipitttlated«  and  the  garrison  retired  into  the  cita- 
del* Tiing  William  being  joined  by  the  troops  of  Brandenn 
burgh  iiid  Liege,  advanced  to  M^haigne,  at  the  bead  of  one 
hundred  thousand  effective  men,  and  encamped  within  can* 
Qon  shot  of  Luxembourg's  army,  which  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  That  general,  however,  had  taken  suciv 
precautions,  that  the  king  of  J^ngland  could  not ,  interrupt 
the  siege,  nor  iittack  the  French  lines  without  great  disad- 
vantage^  The  besiegers,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
dieir  monarch,  and  assisted  by  the  superior-  abilities  of 
Vauban  their  engineer,  repeated  their  attacks  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  the  f6rt  of  Coehom  was  surrendered  after  ^ 
a  very  obstinate  defence,  in  which  he  himself  had  been 
dangerously  wounded.  The  citadel  being  thus  left  expo- 
sed to  the  i^proaches  of  the  enemy,  could  not  long  with- 
sumd  the  violence  of  their  operations.  The  two  covered 
ways  were  t^ken  l^  assauU :  on  the  twentieth  of  May  the 
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governor  capitulated,  to  the  unspeakable  mortifieatipn  of 
king  William,  who  saw  himself  obliged  to  li«  inactive  at> 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  be  an  eye  witness  of  the 
loss  of  the  most  important  fortress  in  the  Nedierlandsr 
Lewis,  having 'taken  possession  of  the  place,  returned  in 
triumph  to  Versailles,  where  he  Was  flattered  with  all  the 
arts  of  adulatiod;  while  William's  reputation  suffered  a 
little  from  'his  miscarriage,  and  the  prince  of  Barbason 
incurred  the  isubpicion  bf  treachery  or  misconduct* 

$  XXXL  Luxembourghaving  placed  a  strong  garrison 
in  Namur,  detached  Boufflers  with  a  body  of  troops  to  La 
Bassiere :  and  with  the  rest  of  his  army  encamped  at  Soig- 
nies.  The  king  of  England  sent  off  detachnients  towards 
Liege  and  Ghent ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  July  po^ed  him- 
self at  Genap,  resolved  to  sei^ie  the  first  opportunity  of 
retrieving  his  honour  by  attacking  the  enemy.  Having 
received  intelligence  that  the  French  genentl  was  in  motion^ 
and  intended  to  take  post  between  Steenkerke  and  Eng* 
hien,  he  passed  the  river  Senne,  in  order  to  anticipate  his 
purpose :  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  diligence,  Luxembourg 
gained  hi&  point;  and  William  eneamped  at  Lembeok, 
within  six  miles  of  the  French  army.  Here  he  resolved,  in 
a  council  of  war,  to  attack  the  enemy ;  and  every  disposi- 
tion was  made  for  that  purpose;  The  heavy  baggage  he 
ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Stnne  ;  and 
one  MiHevoix,  ^  a  detected  Spy,  was  compelled  by  menaces 
to  mislead  Luxembourg  with  false  intelligence,  importing 
that  he  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  mottcms  of  the  allies, 
who  intended  the  next  day  to  make  a  ^neral  forage*  <  On 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  the  army  began  to  move 
from  the  left,  in  two  columns,  as  the  ground  would  not 
admit  of  their  marching  in  an  extended  front.  The  prince 
of  Wirtemberg  began  the  attack  on  the  right  of  the  enemy, 
at  the  head  of  ten  battalions  of  English,  Danish,  and  Dutch 
infantry :  he  was  supported  by  a  considerable  body  of  Bri- 
tish horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  lieutenant  general  Mac- 
kay.  Though  the  ground  was  intersected  by  hedges, 
ditches,  and  narrow  defiles,  the  prince  marched  with  such  > 
diligence,  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  begin  the  battle 
about  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  charged  the  French 
with  such  impetuosity,  that  they   were  driven  from  their 
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posts,  and  their  whole  camp  became  a  scene  of  tumult  and 
cpnfusion*  ^^  Luxembourg,  trusting  to  the  intelligence  hit 
had  received,  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised;  'and  it  re- 
quired the  full  exerticms  of  his  superior  talents,  to  remedjr 
the  consequences  of  his  neglect.  He  forthwith  forgot  « 
severe  indisposition  under  which  he  then  laboured;  he  ral- 
lied his  broken  battalions :  he  drew  up  his  forces  in  order 
of  battle,  and  led  them  to  the  charge  in  person.  The  doke 
de  Chartres,  who  was  the](i  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  agt^ 
the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Vendome,  the  prince  of  Contj, 
and  a  great  number  of  volunteers  of  the  first  quality,  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  household  troops,  and  fell  with 
greai  fury  upon  the  English,  who  were  very  ill  supported  by 
count  Solme^,  the  officer  who  commanded  the  centre  of  the 
allies.  The  prince  of  Wirtemberg  had  taken  one  of  the 
enemies'  batteries,  and  actually  penetrated  into  their  lines ; 
but  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, he  sent  an  alde-du-camp  twice,  to  demand  succours 
from  Solmes,  who  derided  his  distress,  saying,  ^^  Let  lis. 
"  see  what  sport  these  English  bulldogs  will  make."  v  At 
length  when  the  king  sent  an  express  order, 'commanding 
him  to  sustain  the  left  wing,  he  made  a  motion  with  h|s 
horse,  which  could  not  act  while  his  infantry  kept  their 
ground:  and  the  British  troopis,  with  a  few  Dutch  and 
Danes,  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  engagement.  /They 
fought  with  surprising  courage  and  persevetaoce  agunst 
dreadful  odds ;  and  the  event  of  the  battle  continiied  doubt- 
ful, until  Boufflers  joined  the  French  army  with  a  great 
body  of  dragoons.  The*  allies  could  not  sustain  the  addi- 
tiojial  weight  of  this  reinforcement,  before  which  thsy  gave 
way,  though  the  retreait  was  made  in  toleradble  order;  and 
the  enemy  did  not  think  proper  to  prosecute  the  advaw- 
tage  they  had  gained.  In  this  action  the  confederates  la<t 
the  earl  of  Angus,  genetal  Mackay,  sir  Jdbn  LaflAer^  air 
Robert  Dougls^,  and  many  oOkktr  gsJlant  officers,  to^fether 
with  about  three  thousand  men  left  dead  on  the  spot^  the 
same  juumber  wounded  or  taken,  a  great  many  cotour^  and 
Itandards,  and  several  pieces  of  cannoiu 

$  XXXU.  The  French,  l^owever,  reaped  no  soUd  ad- 
vantage from  this  victory,  which  cost  them  about  three 
thpU3and  men,  including  ithe  prince  of  Torenne,  the  Mar* 
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quis  de  Bellefond,  Tilladct,  and  Fernacon,  with  many  offi- 
cers of  distinction :  as  for  Mill^voix  the  spy,  he  was  hang- 
ed on  a  tree,  on  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army.  King 
William  retired  unmolested  to  his  own  camp ;  and  not- 

-  withstanding  all  his  overthrows,   continued  a  respectable 

'  enemy,  by  dint  of  invincible  fortitude,  and  a  genius  fruitful 
in  resources.  That  he  was  formidable  to  the  French  na- 
tion, even  in  the  midst  of  his  ill  success^  appears  from 

.  divers  undeniable  testimonies,  and  from  none  more  than 
from  the  extravagance  of  joy  expressed  by  the  people  of 
France,  on  occasion  of  this  unimportant  victory.  When  the 
princes  w^o  served  in  the  battle  returned  to  Paris,  the  roads 
through  which  they  passed  were  almost  blocked  up  with 
multitudes;  and  the  whole  air  resounded  with  acclama- 
tion.    All  the  ornaments  of  the  fashion  peculiar  to  both 

'  sexes  adopted  the  name  of  Steenkerke :  every  individual 
who  had  been  personally  engaged  in  the  action  WHS  revered 
as  sC  being  of  a  superior  species ;  and  the  transports  of  the 
'women  rose  almost  to  a  degree  of  frenzy. 

§  XXXIII.  The  French  ministry  did  not  entirely  de- 
pend upon  the  fortune  of  the  war  for  the  execution  of  their 
revenge  against  king  William.  They  likewise  employed 
assassins  to  deprive  him  of  life,  in  the  most  treacherous 
manner.  When  Louvois  died,  his  son,  the  marquis  de 
Barbesieux,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  office  of  .secretary, 
found,  among  his  papers,  the  draft  of  a  scheme  for  this 

*  purpose,  and  immediately  revived  the  design,  by  means  of 
the  chevalier  de  Grandval,  a  captain  of  dragoons  in  the  ser- 
vice. He  and  colonel  Parker  engaged  one  Dumont,  who 
undertook  to  assassinate  king  William.  Madame^  de  Main- 

'  tenon,  and  Paparel,  paymaster  to  the  French  army,  were  ^ 
privy  to  the  scheme,  which  they  encouraged :  the  conspira- 

^  tors  are  said  to  have  obtained  an  audience  of  king  James, 
who  approved  of  their  undertaking,  and  assured  them  of 
his  protection ;  but  that  unfortunate  monarch  was  imjustly 
cliarged  with  the  guilt  of  countenancing  the  intended  mur- 

*  der,  as  they  communicated  nothing  to  him  but  an  attempt 
to  seize  the  person  of  the  prince  of  'Orange.  Dumont  ac- 
tually enlisted  in  the  confederate  army,  that  he  might  Save 
the  better  opportunity  to  shoot  the  king  of  England  when 
be  should  ride  out  Vy  visit  the  lines,  while  Grandval  and 
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Parker  repaired  to  the  ^french  camp,  with  orders  to  Lux- 
embourg, to  furnish  them  with  a  party  of  horse  for  the 
rescue  of  Dumont,  after  the  blow  should  be  struck.  Whe- 
ther this  man's  heart  failed  him,  or  he  could  not  find  the 
opportunity  he  desired,  after  having  resided  some  weeks^ 
in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  he  retired  to  Hanover ;  but  still 
corresponded  with  Grandval  and  Barbesieux.  This  last 
admitted  one  Leefdale,  a  Dutch  baron,  into  the  secret,  and 
likewise  imparted  it  to  monsieur  Chanlas,  quartermaster 
general  of  the  French  army,  who  animated  Grandval  and 
Leefdale  with  the  promise  of  a  consideraSte  reward,  and 
promised  to  cooperate  with  Parker  for  bringing  oflF  Dumont, 
for  this  assassin  still  persisted  in  his  undertaking.  Leefdale 
I^ad  be^en  sent  from  Holland,  on  purpose  to  dive  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  conspiracy,  in  consequence  of  advice  given  by 
the  British  envoy  at  Hanover,  where  D^imont  had  dropped 
some  hints  that  alarmed  his  suspicion.  The  Dutchman  not 
only  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  conspira- 
tors, but' likewise  inveigled  Grandval  to  Eyndhoven^  wher^ 
iie  was  apprehended.  Understanding  that  Dumont  had 
already  disc^ered  the  design  to  the  duke  of  Zelj,  and  thdt 
he  himself^had  been  betrayed  by  Leefdale,  he  freely  con- 
fessed all  the  particulars  withojut  enduring  the  tortures  j 
and,  being  found  guilty  by  a  court  martial,  was  executed 
as  a.  traitor. 

§  XXXIV.  About  this  period  the  duke  of  Leinster 
atrived  at  Ostend,  with  the  troops  which  had  been  embark- 
ed at  St.  Helens.  He  was  furnished  with  cannon  sent 
down  the  Meuse  from  Maestricht ;  and  reinforced  by  a  large 
detachment  from  the  king's  camp  at  Gramont,  under  the 
command  #f  general  Ptolemache.  He  took  possession  of 
Fumes,  was  joined  by  th'fe  earl  of  Portland  and  M.  D'Au- 
verquerque,  and  a  disposition  was  made  for  investing  Dun- 
kirk ;  but,  on  further  deliberation,  the  enterprijse  was 
thougKt  very  dangerous,  and  therefore  laid  aside.  Fumes 
and  Dixmuyde,  lately  reduced  by  brigadier  Ramsay,  w'ere 
strengthened  with  new  works,  and  secured  by  strong  garri- 
sons. The  cannon  were  sent  back,  and  die  troops  retum- 
cd  to  Ostend,  reembarked  for  England.  TTiis  fruides^ 
expedition,  added  to  the  inglorious  issue  of  the  campaign., 
increased  the  ill  humour  of  the  British  nation.     They 
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taized  William  with  having  Iain  inactive  at  Gramont  with 
an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  while  Luxembourg 
was  posted  at  Courtray  with  half  that  number.  They  said, 
if  he  had  found  the  French  lines  too  strong  to  be  forced^ 
lA  might  have  passed  the  Scheldt  higher  up,  and  not  only 
lelid  the  enemy's  conquests  under  contribution,  but  even 
marched  into  the  bowels  of  France ;  and  they  complained 
that  Fumes  and  Dixmayde  were  not  worth  the  sums 
expended  in  maintaining  their  ganisbm.  On  the  twenty- 
^xth  day  of  September  king  William  left  the  army  under 
the  command  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,*and  repaired  to  his 
house  at  Loo :  in  two  days  after  his  departure  the  camp  at 
Gramont  was  broke  up ;  the  infantry  marched  to  Marien- 
kerke,  and  the  horse  to  Caure.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of 
October,  the  king  receiving  intelligence,  that  BoufBers  had 
invested  Charleroyy  and  Luxeinbourg  taken  post  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Conde,  ordered  the  troops  to  be  instantly 
reassembled  between  the  village  of  Ixells  and  Halle,  with 
design  to  rause  the  siege,  and  repaired  to  Brussels,  where 
he  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  the  proper  measures  • 
were  couched.  He  then  returned  to  Holland^  leaving  the 
command  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  forthwith  began 
his  march  for  Charleroy.  At  bis  approach  Boufflers  aban- 
doned the  siege,  and  moved  towards  Philipville.  The 
elector  having  reinforced  the  place  and  thrown  supplies  into 
Aeth,  distributed  his  forces  into  winterquarters*  Then 
Luxembourg,  who  had  cantoned  his  army  between  Conde, 
Leuze,  and  Toumay,  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  Boufflers 
to  cpmmand  in  his  absence. 

^  §  XXXV.  The  allies  had  been  imsuccessful  in  l^lan- 
4ers,  and  they  were  not  fortunate  in  Germany.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  undertook  the  sieg^  of  Eberem- 
burg^  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon.  The 
duke  de  Lorges,  who  commanded  the  French  forces  on 
the  Rhine,  surprised,  defeated  ahd  took  the  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  who  had  posted  himself  with  four  thousand  horse 
n^r  Eidelsheim,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
Count  Tallard  having  invested  Rhinefeld,  the  landgrave 
marched  to  its  relief  with  such  expedition,  that  the  French 
were  obliged  to  desist  and  retreat  with  considerable  *daniage. 
1^  elector  of  Saxony  had  engaged  to  bring  an  army  into 
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the  fi^;  but  he  complsuned  that  the  emprrcnr  left  the  bor- 
den  of  the  watr  vnAi  France  upon  the  prmces,  and  con* 
verted  his  chief  power  and  attention  to  the  campaign  in 
Hungary.  A  jealousy  and  misunderstanding  ens^ied : 
Schoening,  the  Saxon  general,  in  his  way  to  the  h«t  h^^ 
at  Dablitz  in  Bohemia,  was  seized  by  the  emperor's  order, 
on  suspicion  of  having  maintained  a  private  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  very  warm  expostulations  on  this  si^- 
ject  passed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden. 
Schoening  was  detained  two  years  in  custody;  and  a;t  length 
released,  on  condition  that  he  should  never  be  employed 
again  in  the  empire.  The  war  in  Huogary  produced  no 
event  of  importance.  The  ministry  of  the  Ottoman  Porte 
was  distracted  by  factions,  and  the  seraglio  threatened  with  , 
tumults.  The  people  tired  of  maintaining  aii  unsuccessful 
war :  the  visir  was  deposed ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fusion, the  garrison  ^  great  Waradin,  which  had  been 
blocked  up  by  the  Imperialists  during  the  whole  winter, 
smrender^  on  capitulation.  Lord  Paget,  the  English 
sunbassador  at  Vienna,  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  with 
powers  to  mediate  a  psace :  but  the  terms  offered  by  the 
emperor,  were  rejected  «t  the  Porte :  the  Turkish  army  lay . 
upon  the^  defensive,  and  the  season  was  spent  in  a  fruitless 
negotiation. 

$  XXXVI.  The  prospect  of  affurs  in  Piedmont  was 
fevourable  for  die  allies;  but  the  court  of  France  had 
brought  the  pope  ta  an  accommodation,  and  began  to  tam- 
per with  the  dvike  of  Savoy.  M.  ChanUds  was  sent  to* 
Turin,  with  advantageous  proposals^,  which,  however,  the 
duke  would  not  accept,  because  he  thought  himself  entitled 
to  better  terms,  considering  that  the  allied  army  in  Pied- 
mont amoimted  to  fifty  tho«sand  effective  men,  while  Cati- 
nat^s  forces  were  not  sufficient  to  defend  his  conquests  in 
diat  country.  In  the  month  of  July  the  duke  marched  into 
Dauphine,  where  he  plundered  a  number  of  villages,  and 
reduced  the  fortress  of  GuillesOre;  then  passing  the  river 
Darance,  he  invested  Ambrun,  which,  after  a  siege  of  nine 
days,  surrendered  on  capitulation  :^he  afterwards  laid  all  the 
neighbouring  towns  under  contribution,  bere  duke  Schom- 
bergy  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries  in  the  English'^payf 
published  a  declaratibn,  in  the  name  of  king  William,  invi- 
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ting  the  people  to  join  his  standard,  assuring  diem  that  his 
master  had  no  other  design  in  ordering  his  troops  to  invade 
France,  but  that  of  restoring  the  noblesse  to  their  ancient 
splendour,  their  parliaments  to  their  former  authority,  and. 
the  people  to  their  just  privileges*  He  even  offered  his 
protection  to  the  clergy,  and  promised  to  use  his  endeavours 
for  reviving  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  been  guaranteed 
by  the  kings  of  England.  These  offers,  however,  produced 
litde  effect;  and  the  Germans  ravaged  the  whole  country, 
in  revenge  for  the  crueldes  which  the  French  had  commit* 
ted  in  the  Palatinate.  The  allied  army  advanced  from 
Ambrun  to  Gap,  on  the  frontiers  of  Provence,  and  this  place 
submitte4  without  opposition.  The  inhabitants  of  Greno- 
ble, the  capital  of  Dauphin^,  and  even  of  Lyons,  were 
overwhelmed  with  consteniation ;  and  a  fairer  opportunity 
of  humbling  France  could  never  occur,  as  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  left  almost  quite  defenceless ;  but  this 
was  fatally  neglected,  either  from  the  spirits  of  dissension 
which  began  to  prevail  in  the  allied  army,  or  from  the  in- 
disposition of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  seized  with  the 
smallpox  in  the  midst  of  this  expedition ;  or,  lastly,  from 
his  want  of  sincerity,  which  was  shrewdly  suspected.  He 
is  said  to  have  maintained  a  constant  correspondonce  with 
the  court  of  Versailles,  in  complaisance  to  which  he  re- 
tarded the  operations  of  the  confederates:  Certain  it  is,  he 
evacuated  all  .his  conquests,  and  about  the  middle  of  Sep* 
tember  quitted  the  French  territories,  after  having  pillaged 
and  laid  waste  the  country  through  which  he  had  penetra- 
ted.'^ In  Catalonia  the  French  attempted  nothing  of  im- 
portance during  this  campaign,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
wholly  inactive  in  that  province. 

§  XXXVII.  The  protestant  interest  in  Germany  ac* 
quired  an  accession  of  strength,  by  the  creation  of  a  ninth 
electorate  in  favour  of  Emf  st  Augustus,  duke  of  Hanover. 
He  had,  by  this  time,  renounced  all  his  connexions  with 
France,  and, engaged  to  enter  heartily  into  the  interest  of  the 
allies,  in  consideration  of  his  obtaining  the  electoral  dignity. 
King  William  exerted  himself  so  vigorously  in  his  behalf 

k  At  this  period  queen  Mary,  understanding  that  the  protestant  Vaudois  \irere 
destitute  of  ministers  to  preach  or  teach  the  gospel,  established  a  fund^rom  her 
own  privpr  purse,  to  maintain  ten  preachers,  and  as  many  schoolmasters,  ia  the 
'vaUe3r8  ot  Piedmont. 
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at  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  the  emperor  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal, in  case  the  consent  of  the  other  electors  could  be 
procured*  This  assent,  however,  was  extorted  by  the  im- 
portunities ofthe  king  of  England,  whom  he  durst  not  dis- 
oblige. Leopold  was  blindly  bigoted  to  the  religion  of" 
Rome,  and  consequently  averse  to  a  new  creation,*that  would 
weaken  the  catholic  interest  in  the  electoral  College.  He; 
therefore,  employed  his  emissaries  to  thwart  the  duke's  mea- 
sures. Some  protestant  princes  opposed  him  from  motives 
of  jealousy,  and  the  French  king  used  all  his  artifice  and 
influence,  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 
When  the  duke  had  surmounted  all  this  opposition,  so  far 
as  to  gain  over  a  majority  of  the  electors,  new  objections 
were  started.  The  emperor  suggested  that  another  popish 
electorate  should  be  created  to  balance  the  advantage  which 
the  Lutherans  would  reap  from  that  of  Hanover :  and  he 
proposed  that  Austria  should  be  raised  to  the  same  digni- 
ty: but  violent  opposition  was  made  to  this  expedient, 
which  would  have  vested  the  eihperor  with  a  double  vote  in 
the'  electoral  college.  At  lengdi,  after  a  tedious  negotia- 
tion, the  duke  of  Hanover,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, was-  honoured  with  the  investiture,  as  elector  of 
Bi'unswick ;  created  great  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  did 
homage  to  the  emperor :  nevertheless,  he  was  not  yet  admit- 
ted into  the  college,  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
the  unanimous  conswt  of  all  the  electors.^ 

1  In  thebeginniiig  of  September  the  diock  of  an  etrthqnake  was  felt  in  Lpn- 
don,  and  many  other  parts  or  England,  as  well  as  iii  France,  Crermany,  and  the 
Ne&erlands.  Violent  aatatio^s  of  the  same  kind  had  happened  about  two  months 
before  in  Sicily  and  Mutit :  and  the  town  of  Port  Royal  m  Jamaica  was  almost  to- 
tally rained  by  an  earthquake :  the  place  was  so  suddenly  oyerflowed^  that  about 
fifteen  hundred  pfsrvms  perished^ 
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$  I*  False  information  agmnst  the  Earl  of  Marlborough^ 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester^  4md  others.  $  II.  Sources  of 
national  discontent.  $  IIL  Dissension  between  the 
^een  and  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark.  §  IV.  The 
Souse  of  Lords  vindicate  their  privileges  in  behalf  of 
their  imprisoned  members.  §  V.  The  Commons  present 
addresses  to  the  King  and  ^een.  $  VI.  They  acquit 
Admiral  RusseL,  and  resolve  to  advi&e  his  Majesty. 
§  VII.   Thetf  comply  with  all  the^damands  of  the  minis* 

,  try.  VIII.  The  ^ords  present  an  address  of  advice  to 
the  King.  $  IX.  Dispute  between  the  Lords  and  Com* 
mons  concerning  Admiral  Russd.  $  X«  The  Commons 
address  the  King.  They  establish  the  kmd  tax  and  other 
impositions.  $  XI.  Burnetts  pastoral  letter  burned  by 
the  hongman.  §  XIL  Proceedings  of  the  Lower  House 
against  the  practice  of  kidnapping  men  for  the  service^ 
§  XIII.  The  two  Houses  address  the  King  on  the  grie- 
vances of  Ireland.  §  XIV.  An  account  of  the  place  billy 
and  that  for  triennial  Parliaments.  §  XV.  The  Com- 
mons  petition  his  Majesty  that  he  nvouldHiissolve  the  East 
India  Company.  §  XVI.  Trial  of  Lord  Mohun  for 
murder.  Alterations  in  the  ministry.  §  XVII.  The 
King  repairs  to  the  continent^  and  assembles  the  confede* 
rate  army  in  Flanders.  §  XVIII.  The  French  reduce 
Huy.  §  XIX.  Luxembourg  resolves  to  attack  the  AI^ 
lies.  §  XX.  Who  are  defeated'  at  Landen.  $  XXI. 
Charleroy  is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  enemy.  $  XXII. 
Campaign  on  the  Rhine.  The  duke  of  Savoy  is  defeated 
by  Catinat  in  the  plain  of  Marsaglia.  §  XXIII. 
Transactions  "  in  Hungary  and  Catalonia.  §  XXIV. 
Naval  affairs.  §  XXV.  A  fleet  of  merchant  ships^  un* 
der  tonvoy  of  Sir  George  Rooke^  attacked^  and  partly  d!r- 
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stroyed  by  the  French  squadrons.  §  XXVI.  Wheeler^s 
epcpeditioh  to  the  West  Indies.  §  XXVII.  Benbow  bom- 
bards  St.  Maloes.  $  XXVIII.  The  French  King  has 
recourse  to  the  mediation  of  Denmark.  ^  XXIX.  Seve^ 
rity  of  the  government  against  the  Jacobites. ,  %  XXXk 
Complaisance  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  §  XXXI* 
The  King  returns  to  England^  mates  some  changes 
in  the  ministry^  and  opens  the  session  of  Parliament4 
$  XXXII.  Both  houses  inquire  into  the  miscarriages  by 
sea.  §  XXXIII.  The  Commons  grant  a  vast  sum  f of 
the  services  of  the  ensuing  year.  §  XXXIV-  The  King 
rejects  the  bill  against  fret  and  impartial  proceedings  in 
Parliament ;  and^he  Lower  House  remonstrates  on  this 
subject.  §  XXXV*  Establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. §  XXXVI.  The  East  India  Company  obtain  a 
new  charter.  §  XXXVII.  Bill  for  a  general  naturali- 
zation dropped.  $  XXXVIII.  Sir  Francis  Wheeler 
perishes  in  a  storm.  §  XXXIX.  The  English  attempt 
to  make  a  descent  in  Camaret  Bay^  but  are  repulsed  with 
loss.  §  XL.  They  bombard  Dieppe^  Havre  de  Grace^ 
Dunkirk  J  and  Calais.  $  XLI.  Admiral  Russel  sails  for 
the  Mediterranean^  ^  relieves  JSarcelona^  and  winters  at 
Cadiz.  $  XLII.  Campaign  in  Flanders.  $  XLIIL 
The  Allies  reduce  Huy.  §  XL IV.  The  Prince  of 
Baden  passes  the  Rhine^  but  is  obliged  to  repass  that 
river.  Operations  in  Hungary.  §  XLV.  Progress  of 
the  French  in  Catalonia.  State  of  the  war  in  Piedmont. 
§  XLVI.  The  King  returns  to  England.  The  Parlia- 
ment nieets.  The  bill  for  triennial  Parliaments  receives 
the  royal  assent.  §  LXVII.  Death  ^  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson  and  of  Slyeen  Mary.  §  LXVIII.  Reconciliation 
between  the  King  and  the  Princess  of  Denmark. 

^  §  I.  WHILE  king  William  seemed  wholly  en-, 

grossed  by  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  England  was  dis*- 
tracted  by  domestic  dissension,  and  overspread  with  vice, 
-corruption,  and  profaneness.  Over  and  above  the  Jaco- 
bites, there  was  a  set  of  malcontents,  whose  number  daily 
increased.  They  not  only  murmured  at  the  grievances  of 
the  nation,  but  composed  and  published  elaborate,  disserta-^ 
tions  lipon  the  same  subject.     These  m^de  such  imprcs- 
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sions  upon  the  people,  already  irritated  by  heavy  burdens^ 
distressed  in  their  trade,  and  disappointed  in  their  sanguitie 
expectations,  that  the  queen .  thought  it  necessary  to  check 
the  progress  of  those  writers,  by  issuing  out  a  proclama- 
tion, offering  a  reward  to  such  as  would  discover  seditious 
libellers.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  had  been  committed 
to  the  Tower,  on  the  information  of  one  Robert  Young,  a 
prisoner  in  Newgate,  who  had  forged  that  nobleman's 
handwriting,  and  contrived  the  scheme  of  an  association  in 
favour  of  king  James,  to  which  he  affixed  the  names  of 
the  earls  of  Marlborough  and  Salisbury,  Sprat,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  the  lord  Combury,  and  sir  Basil  Firebrace. 
One  of  his  emissaries  had  found  means  to  conceal  this 
paper  in  a  certain  part  of  the  bishop's  house  at  Bromley  in 
Kent,  where  it  was  found  by  the  king's  messengers,  who 
secured  the  prelate  in  consequence  of  Young's  information. 
But  he  vindicated  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
council ;  and  the  forgery  of  the  informer  was  detected  by 
the  confession  of  his  accomplice*  The  bishop  obtained 
his  release  immediately,  and  the  earl  of  Marlborough  was 
tidmitted  to  bail  in  the  court  of  king's  bench. 

$  II.  So  many  persons  of  character  and  distinction  had 
been  imprisoned  during  this  reign,  upon  the  slightest  sus- 
picion, that  the  discontented  part  of  the  nation  had  some 
reason  to  insinuate,  they  had  only  exchanged  one  tyi^ant 
for  another.  They  affirmed,  that  the  habeas,  corpus  act 
was  either  insufficient  to  protect  the  subject  from  false  im- 
prisonment, or  had  been  shamefully  misused.  They  expa-> 
tiated  upon  the  loss  of  ships,  which  had  lately  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  enemy ;  the  consumption  of  seamen ;  the  neglect  of 
the  fisheries ;  the  interruption  of  commerce,  in  which  the 
nation  was  supplanted  by  her  allies,  as  well  as  invaded  by 
her  enemies;  the  low  ebb  of  the  kingdom's  treasure,  ex- 
hausted in  hiring  foreign  bottoms,  and  paying  foreign 
troops  to  fight-  foreign  quarrels ;  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
best  and  Bravest  of  their  countrymen,  whose  blood  had 
been  lavishly  spilt  in  support  of  connexions  with  which 
they  ought  to  have  had  no  concern.  They  demonstrated 
the  mischiefs  that  necessarily  arose  from  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  nation.  They  observed  that  the  government  could 
not  be  duly  established,  until  a  solemn  declaration   should 
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confirm  the  legality  of  that  tenure  by  ¥4)ich  their  majesties 
possessed  the  throne ;  that  thb  structure  of  parliaments  wa^ 
deficient  in  point  of  solidity,  as  they  existed  entirely  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  which  would  use  them  no  longer 
than  they  should  be  found  necessary  in  raising  suppliesi  for 
the  use  of  the  government.  •  They  exclaimed  against  the 
practice  of  quartering  soldiers  in  private  houses,  contrary 
to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land,  the  petition  of  right,  and 
the  subsequent  act  on  that  subject  passed  in  the  reign  of 
the  second  Charles.  They  enumerated  among  their  grie- 
vances the  violation  of  property,  by  pressing  transport  ships 
into' the  service  without  settling  any  fund  of  payment  for 
the  owners  :  the  condition  of  tlie  militia,  which  was  equal- 
ly burdensome  and  useless ;  the  flagrant  partiality  in  favour 
of  allies,  who  carried  on  an  open  commerce  with  France, 
and  supplied  the  enemy  with  necessaries,  while  the  English 
laboured  under  the  severest  prohibitions,  and  were  in  effect 
the  dupes  of  those  very  powers  whom  they  protected. 
They  dwelt  upon  the  ministry's  want  of  conduct,  foresight, 
and  intelligence,  and  inveighed  against  their  ignorance, 
insolence,  and  neglect,  which  were  as  pernicious  to  the 
nation  as  if  they  had  formed  a  design  of  reducing 
it  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  disgrace  and  destruction.  By  this 
time,  indeed^  public  virtue  was  become  the  object  of  ridi- ' 
cule,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  overspread  with  imn^o* 
rality  and  corruption ;  towards  the  increase  of  which,  many 
Concurring  circumstances  happened  to  contribute.  The 
people  were  divided  into  three  parties,  namely,  the  Wil* 
liamites,  the  Jacobites^  and  the  discontented  revolutioners : 
these  factions'  took  all  opportunities  to  thwart,  to  expose, 
and  to  ridicule  the  measures  and  principles  of  each  other: 
so  that  patriotism  was  laughed  out  of  doors,  as  an  hypo- 
critical pretence.  This  contention  established  a  belief  that 
every  man  consulted  his  own  private  interest  at  the  expense 
of  the  public:  a  belief  that  soon  grew  into  a  maxim 
almost  universally  adopted.  The  practice  of  bribing  a 
majority  in  parliament  had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the 
morals  of  all  ranks  of  people,  from  the  candidate  to  the 
lowest  borough  elector.  The  expedient  of  establishing 
funds  of  credit  for  raising  supplies  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  government  threw  large  premiums  and  sums  of  mon^ 
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into  the  hands  of  low,  sordid  usurers,  brokers,  and  job- 
bers, who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  name  of  the 
moneyed  interest*  Intoxicated  by  this  flow  of  wealth,  they 
affected  to  rival  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  their  supe- 
riors; but,  being  destitute  of  sentiment  and  taste,  to  ton- 
duct  them  in  their  new  career,  they  ran  into  the  most 
absurd  and  illiberal  extravagancies.  TGiey  laid  aside  aU 
decorum ;  became  lewd,  insolent,  intemperate,  and  riotous* 
Their  example  was  caught  by  the  vulgar.  All  principle, 
and^  even  decency,  was  gradually  banished ;  talent  lay  un- 
cultivated, and  the  land  was  deluged  with  a  tide  of  igno- 
rance and  profligacy. 

§  III.  King  William  having  ascertained  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  army,  and  concerted  the  operations  of  the 
ensuing  campaign  with  the  states  general,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  the  allies,  set  sail  for  England  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
October :  on  the  18th  landed 'at  Yarmouth,  was  met  by  the 
queen  at  Newhall,  and  passed  through  the  city  of  London^ 
to  Kensington,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
He  received  a  congratulatory  address  from  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  with  whom  he  dined  in  public  by  invitation. 
A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  for  the  victory  obtained 
at  sea.  The  lutestring  company  was  established  by  patent, 
and  the  parliament  met  on  the  fourth  day  of  November. 
The  house  of  lords  was  deeply  affected  with  discontent, 
which  in  some  measure  proceeded  from  the  dissension  be- 

•  tween  the  queen  and  her  sister  the  princess  of  Denmark,  * 
which  last  underwent  every  mortification  that  the  court 
could  inflict.  Her  guards  were  taken  away ;  all  honours 
which  had  been  paid  to  her  rank  by  the  magistrates  of^ath, 
where  she  sometimes  resided,  and  even  by  the  ministers  of 
the  church  where  she  attended  at  divine  service,  were  dis- 
continued, by  the  express  order  of  his  majesty.  Her  cause 
was  naturally  espoused  by  those  noblemeii  who  had  adhered 
to  her  in  her  former  contest  with  the  king,  about  an  inde- 
pendent settlement ;  and  these  were  now  reinforced  by  iall 
the  friends  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  united  by  a  double 
tie ;  for  they  resented  the  disgrace  and  confinement  of  that 

Jord,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  support  the  princess 
Anne  under  a  persecution  incurred  by  an  attachment  to  his 
ppuntess?     The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  lived  in  friendship  with 
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Marlborough,  and  thought  he  had  been  ungratefully  treated 
by  the  king :  the  marquis  of  Halifax  befriended  him,  from 
opposition  to  the  ministry :  the  ead  of  Mulgrave,  for  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  talents,  and  acquire  that  conside- 
ration which  he  thought  due  to  his  merit.  Devonshire, 
Mpntague,  and  Bradford,  joined  in  the  same  causf  from 
principle  :  the  sa^|  pretence  was  used  by  the  earls  of  Stam- 
ford, Monmouth,  Warrington,  and  other,  whigs,  chough  in 
effect  they  were  actuated  by  jealousy  and  resentment  against 
those  by  whom  they  had  been  supplanted.  As  for  the 
Jacobites,  they  gladly  contributed  their  assistance  to  pro- 
mote any  scheme  that  had  a  tendency  to  embroil  the 
administration. 

§  IV.  The  king,  in  his  speech  to  parliament,  thanked 
themi  for  their  last  supplies,  congratulated  them  u|)on  the 
victory  obtained  at  sea,  condoled  them  upon  the  bad  suc- 
cess ofc  the  campaign  by  land,^  magnified  the  povv*;r  of 
France,  represented  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  great  force 
to  oppose  it,  and  demanded  subsidies  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  expressed  his  reluctance  to  load  th^m  with  additional 
burdens,  which,  he  said,  could  not  be  avoided,  without 
exposing  his  kingdom  to  inevitable  destruction.  He  desi- 
red their  advice  towards  lessening  the  inconvenience  of  ex- 
porting money  for  the  payment  of  the  forces.  He  intimated 
a  design  of  making  a  descent  upon  France ;  declared  he 
had  no  aim  but  to  make  his  subjects  a  happy  people,  and 
that  he  would  again  cheerfully  expose  his  life  for  the  wel- 
fare •©(  the  nation.  The  lords,  after  an  adjournment  of 
three  days,  began  with  great  warmth  to  assert  their  privil- 
eges, which  they  conceived  had  be^n  violated  in  the  cases 
of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  and  the  other  noblemen,  who 
had  been  apprehended,  committed  to  prison,  and  afterwards 
admitted  to  bail  by  the  court  of  king's  bench.  Theaie 
circumstances  being  fully  discussed  in  a  violent  debate, 
the  house  ordered  lord  Lucas,  constable  of  the  Tower,  to 
produce  the  warrants  of  commitment,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
king's  bench  to  deliver  the  affidavit  of  Aaron  Smith,  the 
court  solicitor,  upon  which  the  lords  had  been  remanded  to 
prison.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  affair  was  referred 
.  to  a  committee,  empowjered  to  send  for  persons,  papers^ 
and  records.     The  judges  were  ordered  to  attend :    Aaron 
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Smith  was  examined,  touching  the  evidence  against  the 
committed  lords.  The  committee  reported  their  general 
resolution,  which  produced  a  vehement  dispute.  The  opi* 
nion  of  the  judges  was  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties :  the 
debate  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  in 
which  it  was  resolved,  and  declared,  as  the  sense  of  that 
•assembly,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  judges  and  gaol  delivery  to  dis- 
charge the  prisoner  on  bail,  if  committed  for  high  treason, 
unless  it  be  made  appear,  upon  oath,  that  there  are  two 
witnesses  against  the  said  prisoner,  who  cannot  be  produ- 
ced in  that  term,  session,  or  general  gaol  delivery.  They 
likewise  resolved  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  said  sta- 
tute, that  in  case  there  should  be  more  than  one  prisoner 
to  be  bailed  or  remanded,  there  must  be  oath  made  that 
there  are  two  witnesses  against  each  prisoner,  otherwise  he 
cannot  be  remanded  to  prison*  These  resolutions  were  en- 
tered in  the  books,  as  standing  directions  to  all  future 
judges,  yet  not  without  great  opposition  from  the  court 
members.  The  next  .'debate  turned  upoti  the  manner  in 
which  the  imprisoned  lords  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
contest  l^ecame  so  warm,  that  the  courtiers  began  to  be 
afraid,  and  proposed  an  expedient,  which  was  put  in  prac- 
tice. The  house  adjourned  to  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
month,  and  at  its  next  meeting  was  given  to  understand, 
that  the  king  had  discharged  the  imprisoned  noblemen. 
After  another  warm  debate,  a  formal  entry  was  made  in 
the  journals,  importing,  that  the  hoUsc  being  informed  of 
his  majesty's  having  given  directions  for  discharging  the 
lords  under  bail  in  the  king's  bench,  the  debate  abou^  that 
matter  ceased.  The  resentment  of  the  peers  being  thus 
allayed,  th^y  proceeded  to  take  his  majesty's  speech  into 
consideration. 

§  V.  The  commons  having  voted  an  address  of  thanks, 
and  another  praying  thai  his  majesty's  foreign  alliances 
should  be  laid  before  them,  determined  on  a  bill  for  regu- 
lating trials  in  cases  of  high  treason.  They  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  admiral  Russel,  his  officers,  and  seamen,  for 
the  victory  they  hsid  obtained,  and  then  proceeded  to  an 
inqu'ny,  why.  that  victory  had  not  been  pursued  ;  why  the 
decent  had  not  been  n^ade ;  and  why  the  trade  had  nc^ 
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been  better  protected  from  theenemy^s  cruisers.  The  ad^ 
miral  having  justified  his  own  conduct,  they  commanded 
the  lords  of  die  admiralty  to  produce  copies  of  all  the  let* 
ters  and  orders  which  had  been  sent  to  the  admiral :  they 
ordered  Russel  to  lay  before  them  his  answers,  and  the 
commissioners  •f  die  transports,  victuallers,  and  office  of 
ordnance  to  deliver  in  an  account  of  their  proceedings* 
Then  they  presented  a,ddresses  to  the  king  and  queen,  ac« 
knowledging  the  favour  of  God  in  restoring  him  to  his 
people  ;  congratulating  him  upon  his  deliverance  from  the 
snares  of  his  open  and  secret  enemies ;  and  assuring  him 
they  would,  afccording  to  his  majesty's  desire  in  his  most 
gracious  speech,  be  always  ready  to  advise  and  assist  him 
in  the  support  of  his  government.  The  queen  was  thanked 
for  her  gracious  and  prudent  administration  dui-ing  his  ma- 
jesty's absence  :  they  congratulated  her  on  their  signal 
deliverance  from  a  bold^nd  cruel  design^  formed  for  their 
destruction,  as  well  as  on  the  glorious  victory  which  her 
fleet  had  gained ;  and  they  assured  her  that  the  grateful 
sense  they  had  of  their  happiness  under  her  government, 
should  always  be  manifested  in  constknt  returns  of  duty  and 
obedience. 

$  VI.  After  this  formal  compliment,  the  house,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  supplies,  insisted  upon  perusing  the 
treaties,  public  accounts,  and  estimates,  that  they  might 
be  in  a  condition  to  advise,  as  well  as  to  assist  his  majesty. 
Being  indulged  with  those  papers,  they  passed  a  previous^ 
vote,  that  a  supply  should  be  given ;  then  they  began  to 
concert  their  articles  of  advice.  Some  of  the  members 
loudly  complained  of  partiality  to  foreign  generals,  and 
particularly  reflected  upon  the  insolence  of  count  Solmes, 
and  his  misconduct  a^  Steenkerke.  After  some  warm 
altercation,  the  house  resolved  one  article  of  their  advice 
should  be,  That  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  that  shbuld  happen  among  the  general  officers, 
with  such  only  as  were  natives  of  his  dominions,  and  that 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the*  £nglish  should  be  an  £ng« 
lishman.  Their  next  resolution  implied.  That  many  of  the 
great  affairs  of  the  government  having  been  for  some  time 
past  unsuccessfully  managed,  the  house  should  advise  his 
majesty  to  prevent  such  mischiefs  for  the  future,  by  eitt- 
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ploying^nen  of  knowledge,  ability,  and  integrity.  Individual 
members  inveighed  bitterly  against  cabinet  coancils  as  a 
novelty  in  the  British  system  of  government,  by  which  the 
privy  council  was  jostled  out  of  its  province.  They  com- 
plained that  all  thd"  grievances  of  tHe  nation  proceeded 
from  the  vitious  principles  of  the  ministry ;  they  observed 
that  he  who  opposed  the  establishment^  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  support  it  zwith  zeal.  The  earl  of  Nottingham 
was  mentioned  by  name,  and  the  House  resolved  that  his 
majesty  should  be  advised  to  employ  in  his  counsels  such 
persons  only  whose  priticiples  obliged  them  to  support  his 
rights  against  the  late  king,  and-  all  other  pretenders. 
Marlborough's  interest  still  predominated  among  the 
commons.  His  friend  Russel  acquitted  himself  to  the 
satisfaction  of  >  the  house,  and  shifted  the  blame  of  the 
miscarriage  i^pon  his  enemy  the  6arl  of  Nottingham,  by 
declaring  that  twenty  days  elapsed  between  his  first  letter 
to  that  nobleman  and  his  lordship's  answer.  The  earl's 
friends,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  number  in  the  house, 
espoused  his  cause  with  great  vigour,  and  even  recriminated 
upon  Russel ;  so  that  a  very  violent  debate  ensued.  Both 
parties  agreed  that  there  had  been  mismanagement  in  the 
scheme  of  a  descent.  It  was  moved,  that  one  cause  of  the 
miscarriage  was  the  want  of  giving  timely  and  necessary 
orders,  by  those  to  whom  the  management  of  the  affair  was 
committed.  The  house  divided,  and  it  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative  by  one  voice  only.  At  the  next  sitting  of  the 
committee,  sir  Richard  Temple  proposed  they  should  con- 
sider how  to  pay  the  forces  abroad,  by  meansf  of  English 
manufactures,  without  exporting  money.  They  resolved 
that  the  house  should  be  moved  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
.take  this  expedient  in  consideration.  Sir  Francis  Winning- 
ton  was  immediately  called  upon  to  leave  the  chair^  and 
the  speaker  resumed  his  place.  All  that  had  been  done 
was  now  void,  as  no  report  had  been  made ;  and  the  com- 
mittee was  dissolved.  The  house  however,  revived  it,  and 
appointed  a  day  for  its  sitting ;  but  before  it  could  resume ' 
its  deliberations,  admiral  Russel  moved  for  its  being  ad- 
journed and  all  its  purposes  were  defeated. 
'  §  VII.  The  court, agents  had  by  this  time  interposed 
and  secured  a  majority  by  the  infamous  arts  of  corruption* 
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The  commons  no  longer  insisted  upon  their  points  of  advice. 
Their  whole  attention  was  now  centered  in  the  article  of 
assistance.  They  granted  about  two  millions  for  the 
maintenance  of  three*and-thirty  thousand  seamen,  the  build- 
ing of  some  additional  ships  of  war,  and  the  finishing  of 
l^ljonouth  dock:  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
{>ounds  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  quarterly  poll.  The 
estimates  of  the  land  service  were  not  discussed  without 
tedious  debates,  and  warm  disputes.  The  ministry  de- 
manded fifty-four  thous^id  men,  twenty  thousand  of  whom 
should  be  kept  at  home  for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  while 
the  rest  should  serve  abroad  in  the  allied  army.  Many 
members  declared  their  aversion  to  a  foreign  war,  in 
which  the  nation  had  no  immediate  concern,  and  so  little 
prospect  of  success.  Others  agreed  that  the  allies  should 
be  assisted  on  the  continent  with  a  proportion  of  British 
forces ;  but  that  the  nation  should  act  as  an  auxiliary,  not 
as  a  principal,  and  pay  no  more  than  what  the  people  would 
cheerfully  contribute  to  the  general  expense.  These  re- 
flections, however,  produced  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
prolonging  the  debate.  Ministerial  influence  had  sur- 
mounted all  opposition.  The  hquse  voted  the  number  of 
men  demanded.  Such  was  their  servile  complaisance,  that 
when  they  examined  the  treaties  by  which  the  English  and 
Dutch  contracted  equally  with  the  German  princes,  and 
found  that,  notwithstanding  these  treaties,  Britain  bore  two- 
thirds  of  the  .expense,  they  overlooked  this  flagrant  instance 
of  partiality,  and  enabled  the  king  to  pay  the  proportion. 
Nay,  their  maxims  were  so  much  altered,  that,  instead  of 
prosecuting  their  resentment  against  foreign  generals,  they 
assented  to  a  motion  that  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  the 
i^or  generals  Tette^u  and  La  Forest,  who  commanded 
the  Danish  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  states  general,  should 
b^  indulged  with  such  an  addition  to  their  appointments  as 
would  make  up  the  difference  between  the  pay  of  England 
and  that  of  Holland.  Finally,  they  voted  above  two  mil- 
lions for  the  subsistence  of  ^he  land  forces,  and  for  de- 
fraying extraordinary  expenses  attending  the  war  upon  the 
continent,  including  subsidies  to  the  electors  pf  Saxony  and 
Hanover. 

Vol.  I.  X 
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§  VIlt.^The  house  of  lords  meanwhile,  was  not  free? 
from  animosity  and  contention.  The  Marlborough  faction^ 
exerted  themselves  with  great  vivacity.  They  affirmed,  i% 
was  the  province  of  their  house  to  advise  the  sovereign ; 
like  the  commons  they  insisted  upon  the  king's  having 
asked  their  advice,  because  he  had  mentioned  that  word  in 
his  speech,  though  he  never  dreamed  that  they  would  catch 
at  it  with  such  eagerness..  They  moved  that  the  task  of 
digesting  the  articles  of  advice  should  be  undertaken  by  a 
joint  committee  of  both  houses  ;  but  all  the  dependents  of 
the  court,  iitcluding  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  except 
Watson  of  St.  Davids,  were  marshalled  to  oppose  this 
motion,  which  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twelve :  and 
this  victory  was  followed  with  a  protest  of  the  vanquished*^ 
Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  they  prosecuted  their  scheme 
of  giving  advice;  and,  after  touch  wrangling  and  decla* 
mation,  the  house  agreed  in  an  address  or  renAonstrance,. 
advising  and  beseeching  his  majesty,  that  the  commanding: 
officer  of  the  British  forces  should  be  an  Englishman  :  that 
English  officers  might  take  ra^nlf  of  those  in  the  confederate 
armies,  who  did  not  belong  to  crowned  heads ;  that  the 
^twenty  thousand  men  to  be  left  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  all  English,  and  commanded  by  aa 
English  general :  that  the  practice  of  pressing  men  for 
the  fleet  should  be  remedied ;  that  such  officers  as  were 
guilty  of  this  practice  should  be  cashiered  and  punished: 
and,  lastly  that  no  foreigners  should  sit  at  the  board  of 
ordnance.  This  address  was  presented  to  the  king, 
Ivho  received  it  coldly,  and  said  he  would  take  it  into 
consideration  r 

§  IX.  Then  the  lords  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  proposed  descent,  and  called  for  all  the 
papers  relating  to  that  affair :  but  the  aim  of  the  majority 
was  not  so  much  to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  government  as 
to  screen  Nottingham,  and  censure  RusseL  Thatjaobleman 
produced  his  own  book  of  entries,  together  with  the  whole  • 
correspondehce  between  him  ana  the  admiral,  whom  he 
verbally  charged  with  having  contributed  to  the  miscarriage 
of  the  expeditipn.  This  affair  was  referred  tq  a  committee* 
Sir  John  Ashby  wa^  examined.  The  house  directed  the 
earl  to  draw .  up  the  substance  of  his  charge ;  and  these 
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papers  were  afterwards  delivered  to  a  committee  of  the 
commons,  at  a  conference  by  the  loVd  president,  and  the 
rest  of  the  committee  above.  They  were  offered  for 
the  inspection  of  the  commons,  as  they  concerned  «ome 
members  of  that  house,  by  whom  they  might  be  informed 
more  fully  of  the  particulars  they  contained.  At  another 
conference,  which  the  commons  demanded,  their  committee 
declared,  in  the  name  of  the  house,  that  they  had  read  and 
well  considered  the  papers  which  their  lordships  had  sent 
them,  and  which  they  now  returned:  that,  finding  Mr. 
Rtissel,  one  of  their  members,  often  mentioned  in  the  said 
papers,  they  had  unanimously  resolved,  that  admiral  Russel, 
in  his  command  of  the  fleets,  during  the  last  summer's  ex- 
pedition, had  behaved  with  fidelity,  courage,  and  conduct. 
The  lords,  irritated  at  this  declaration,  and  disappointed  in 
their  resentment  against  Russel,  desired  a  free  conference 
between  the  committees  of  both  houses.  The  earl  of 
Rochester  told  the  commons,  he  was  commanded  by  the 
house  of  lords  to  inforia  them,  that  their  lordships  looked 
upon  the  late  vote  and  proceedings  of  the  lower  house,  in 
returning  their  papers,  to  be  irregular  and  unparliamentary, 
as  they  had  not  communicated  to  their  lordships  the  lights 
tliey  had  received,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  their  vote 
was  founded.  A  paper  to  the  same  purport  was  delivered 
to  colonel  Granville,  who  promised  to  present  it  to  the 
commons,  and  make  a  faithful  report  of  what  his  lordship 
had  said.  ThUs  the  conference  ended,  and  the  inquiry  was 
discontinued. 

$  X.  The  lower  house  seemed  to  be  as  much  ex- 
asperated against  the  earl  of  Nottingham  as  the  lords  were 
incensed  at  Russel.  A  motion  w^as  made  that  his  majesty 
should  be  advised  to  appoint  such  commissioners  of  the 
board  of  admiralty  as  were  of  known  experience  in  maritime 
affairs-.  Although  this  was  overruled,  they  voted  an  address 
to  the  king,  praying,  that  for  the  future,  all  orders  for  the 
management  of  the  fleet  might  pass  through  the  hands  of 
rile  said  confimissioners ;  a  protest  by  implication  against 
the  conduct  of  the  secretary.  The  consideration  of  ways 
and  means  was  the  next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  lower  bourse.  They  resolved  that  a  rate  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  for  one  year,  should  be  charged 
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upon  all  lands,  according  to  their  yearly  value :  as  also 
upon  all  personal  estates,  and  upon  all  offices  and  employ-* 
ments  of  profit,  other  than  military  offices  in  the  army  or 
navy.  The  act  founded  on  this  resolution  empowered  the 
king  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  it,  at  seven  per 
cent*  They  further  enabled  him  to  raise  one  million  on 
the  general  credit  of  the  exchequer,  by  granting  annuities* 
They  laid  several  new  duties  on  a  variety  of  imports* 
They  renewed  the  last  quarteriy  poll,  providing,  that  in 
case  it  should  not  produce  three  hundred  thousand  poundsi 
the  deficiencies  might  be  made  up  by  borrowing  on  the 
general  credit  of  the  exchequer.  They  continued  the  im- 
positions on  wine,  vinegar,  tobacco,  and  sugar  for  five 
years;  and  those  on  East  India  goods  for  four  years* 
They  laid  a  new  imposition  of  eight  per  cent*  on  the  capital 
stock  of  the  East  India  company,  estimated  at  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  thousand  pounds;  of  one  per  cent*  on 
the  African ;  of  five  pounds  on  every  share  of  the  stock 
belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  company;  and  they  em- 
powered his  majesty  to  borrpw  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  on  these  funds,  which  were  expressly  established 
for  maintaining  the  war  with  vigour.^ 

§  XI.  The  money  bills  were  retarded  in  the  upper 
house,  by  the  arts  of  Halifax,  Mulgrave,  and  other  mal- 
contents. They  grafted  a  clause  on  the  landtax  bilK  im- 
porting, that  the  lords  should  tax  themselves.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  majority,  and  the  bill  sent  with  this  amend- 
ment to  the  commons,  by  whom  it  was  unanimously  re- 
jected as  a  flagrant  attempt  upon  their  privileges.  They 
demanded  a  conference,  in  which  they  declared  that  the 
clause  in  question  was  a  notorious  encroachment  upon  the 
right  the  commons  possessed,  of  regulating  all  matters  re- 
lating to  supplies  granted  by  parliameilt.  When  this  report 
was  debated  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  earl  of  Mulgrave 
displayed  uncommon  powers  of  eloquence  and  argument, 
in  persuading  the  house,  that  by  yielding  to  this  claim  of 
the  commons,  they  woidd  divest  themselves  pf  their  true 
greatness,  and  nothing  would  remain  but  the  name  and 

bThe  French  king  hearing  how  liberally  William  wfis  supplied,  exclaimed' 
« with  some  emotion,  '*  M}r  little  cousin  the  prince  of  Orange  is  fixed  in  the  saddle-  - 
^*  hu^  DO  matter,  the  last  Louis  d'»r  must  carry  it" 
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«hadow  of  a^  peer,  which  was  but  a  pageaqt.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  oratory,  the  lords  relinquished  their  clause, 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  had  agreed  to  pass 
the  bill  withoi^t  alteration,  merely  in  regard  to  the  present 
urgent  state  of  affairs,  as  being  otherwise  of  opinion,  that 
they  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  their  clause.  A  formal 
complaint  being  made  in  the  house  of  commons  against  the 
pamphlet,  entitled,  ^^  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  Con^ 
*'  querors,"  as  containing  assertions  of  dangerous  conse-- 
quence  to  their  majesties,  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  the  licenser  and  printer  were  taken 
into  custody.  The  book  being  examined,  they  resolved 
that  it  should  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman ;  and,  that  the  king  should  be  moved  to  dismiss 
the  licenser,  from  his  employment.  The  same  sentence 
they  pronounced  upon  a  pastoral  letter  of  bishop  Burnet,  in 
which  this  notion  of  conquest  had  been  at  first  asserted. 
The  lords,  in  order  to  manifest  their  sentiments  on  the 
same  subject,  resolved.  That  such  an  assertion  was  highly 
injurious  to  their  majesties^  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
on  which  the  government  was  founded,  and  tending  to  the 
subversion  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Bohun,  the  licenser, 
was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  discharged  upon 
his  own  petition,  after  having  been,  reprimanded  on  hk 
knees  by  the  speaker. 

§  XII.  Several  members  having  complained  that  .their 
servants  had  been  kidnapped,  and  sent  to  serve  as  soldiers 
in  Flanders,  the  house  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  in- 
to the  abuses  committed  by  pressmasters ;  and  a  suitable 
remonstrance  Wa)»  presented  to  the  king,  who  expressed  his 
indignation  at  this  practice,  and  assured  the  house  that  the 
delinquents  should  be  brought  to  exemplary  punishment. 
Understanding,  however,  in  the  sequel,  that  the  method 
taken  by  his  majesty  for  preventing  this  abuse  had  not 
proved  effectual,  they  resumed  their  inquiry,  and  proceeded 
with  uncommon  vigour  on  the  information  they  received. 
A  great  number  of  persons  who  had  been  pressed  were  dis- 
charged by  order  of  the  house ;  and  captain  Winter,  the 
chief  undertaker  of  this  method  of  recruiting  the  army,  was 
carried  by  the  sergeant  before  the  lord  chief  justice,  that  he 
might  be  prosecuted  according  to  law. 
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$  XIII.  Before  the  heats  occasioned  by  this  unpopular 
expedient  were  allayed,  the  discontent  of  the  nation  was 
further  inflamed  by  complaints  from  Ireland,  where  lord 
Sidney  was  said  to  rule  with  despotic  authority.  These 
complaints  were  exhibited  by  sir  Francis  Breni^ster,  sir 
William  Gore,  sir  John  Macgill,  lieutenant  Stafford,  Mr. 
Stone,  and  Mr*  Kerne.  They  were  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  and  delivered  an  account  of  their  grievances  in 
writing.  Both  houses  concurred  in  this  inquiry,  which  be- 
ing finished,  they  severally  presented  addresses  to  the  ktng. 
The  lords  observed,  that  there  had  been  great  abuses  in 
disposing  of  the  forfeited  estates :  That  protections  had 
foe^n  granted  to  the  Irish  not  included  in  th^  articles  of 
Ximerick ;  so  that  protestants  were  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  the  law  against  them :  That  the  quarters  of  the  army 
had  not  been  paid  according  to  the  provision  made  by  par- 
liament ;  that  a  mayor  had  been  imposed  upon  the  city  of 
Dublin  for  two  years  successively,  contrary  to  the  ancient 
privileges  and  charter ;  that  several  persons  accused  of 
murder  had  been  executed  without  proof  and  one  Sweetman, 
the  most  guilty,  discharged  without  prosecution.  The  com- 
mons^spoke  more  freely  in  their  address  :  they  roundly  ex- 
plained the  abuses  and  mismanagement  of  that  government^ 
by  exposing  the  protestant  subjects  to  the  free  quarter  and 
violence  of  a  licentious  army;  by  recruiting  the  troops 
with  Irish  papists,  who  had  been  in  open  ^rebellion  against 
his  majesty ;  by  granting  protections  to  Irish  Roman  ca- 
tholics, whereby  the  course  of  the  law  was  stopped:  by 
reserving  outlawries  for  high  treason,  not  comprehended  in 
the  articles  of  Limerick ;  by  letting  the  forfeited  estates  at 
under  value,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  majesty's  revenue  ;  by 
embezzling  the  stores  left  in  the  towns  and  garrisons  by 
the  late  king  James,  as  well  as  the  effects  belonging  to  the 
forfeited  estates,  which  might  have  been,  employed  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  finally,  by  making 
additions  to  the  articles  of  Limerick,  after  the  capitulation 
was  signed,  and  the  place  surrendered.  They  most  humbly 
besought  his  majesty  to  redress  these  abuses,  which  had 
greatly  encouraged  the  papists,  and  weakened  the  protestant 
interest  in  Ireland.  The  king  graciously  received  both  ad- 
dresses,  and  promised  to  pay  a  particular  regard  to  all 
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remonstrances  that  should  come  from  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment :  but  no  material  step  was  taken  against  the  lords  Sid- 
ney, Athlone,  and  Coningsby,  who  appeared  to  have 
engrossed  great  part  of  the^  forfeitures  by  grants  from  the 
crown;  and  even  commissioner  Culliford,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  most  grievous  acts  of  oppression,  escaped  with 
impunity* 

§  XIV.  The  old  whig  principle  was  not  yet  wholly 
expelled  froth  the  lower  house.  The  undue  influence  of 
'  the  court  was  exerted  in  such  an  open,  scandalous  manner, 
as  gave  offence  to  the  majority  of  the  commons.  In  the 
midst  of  all  their  condescension,  sir  Edward  Hussey,  mem- 
ber for  Lincoln,  brought  in  a  bill  touching  free  and  impar- 
tial proceedings  in  parliament.  It  was  intended  to  disable 
all  members  of  parliament  from  enjoying  places  of  trust  and 
profit,  and  particularly  levelled  against  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  who  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
house  in  such  numbers,  that  this  was  commonly  called 
the  officers*  parliament.  The  bill  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  by  whom  it  was  read 
a  second  time,  and  committed :  but  the  ministry  eniploying 
their  whole  strength  agains*  it,  on  the  report  it  was  thrown 
dut  by  a  maJQrity  of  two  voices.  The^  earl  of  JMulgrave 
again  distinguished  himself  by  his  elocution,  in  a  speech 
that  was  held  in  great  ^  veneration  by  the  people ;  and,  ♦ 
among  those  who  entered  a  protest  in  the  journals  of  the 
house,  when  the  majority^  rejected  the  bill,  was  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  court 
had  not  recollected  themselves  from  the  consternation  pro- 
duced by  such  a  vigorous  opposition,  when  the  earl  of 
Shi'ewsbury  produced  another  bill  for  triennial  parliaments, 
providing  that  there  should  be  an  annual  session ;  that  if,  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  crown  should  not  order 
the  writs  to  be  issued,  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper,  or 
commissioner  of  the  great  seal,  should  issue  them  ex  ojicioj 
and  by  authority  of  this  act,  under  severe  penalties.  The 
immediate  object  of  this  bill  was  the  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
sent parliament,  which  had  already  sat  three  sessions,  and 
began  to  be  formidable  to  the  people  from  its  concessions 
to  the  ministry.  The  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the 
constitution  from  the  establishment  of  triennial  parliaments 
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Were  very  well  understood,  as  these  points  had  been  fre- 
quently discussed  in  former  reigns*  The  courtiers  now 
objected,  that  frequent  elections  would  render  the  free- 
holders proud  and  insolent,  encourage  faction  among  the 
electors,  and  entail  a  continual  expense,  upon  the  member, 
as  he  would  find  himself  obliged,  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  sitting,  to  behave  like  a  candidate,  conscious  how  soon 
the  time  of  election  would  revolve*  In  spite  of  the  minis- 
terial interest  in  the  upper  house,  the  bill  passed,  and  con- 
tained a  proviso,  thkt  the  preseiit  parliament  should  not 
continue  any  longer  than  the  month  of  January  next  ensu- 
ing* The  court  renewed  its  efforts  against  it  in  the  house 
of  commons,  where,  nevertheless,  it  was  carried,  with  some 
Httle  alterations,  which  the  lords  approved.  But  all  these 
endeavours  were  frustrated  by  the  prerogative  of  the  king, 
who,  by  refusing  his  assent,  prevented  its  being  enacted 
into  a  law* 

$  XV.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  ministry,  that 
the  commons  brought  in  a  bill  for  continuing  and  explain- 
ing certain  temporary  laws  then  expiring  or  expired* 
Among  these  was  an  act  for  restraining  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  owed  its  original  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
and  had  been  revived  in  the  first  year  of  the  succeeding 
reign*  The  bill  passed  the  lower  house  without  difficulty, 
>but  met  with  warm  opposition  in  the  bouse  of  lords)  a 
good  number  of  whom  protested  against  it,  as  a  law  that 
subjected  all  learning  and  true  information  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  mercenary,  and,  perhaps,  ignorant  licenser,  de- 
stroyed the  properties  of  authors,  and  extended  the  evil  of 
monopolies*  The  bill  for  regulating  trials  was  dropped, 
and,  in  lieu  of  it,  another  produced  for  the  preservation  of 
their  majesties^  sacred  persons  and  government :  but  this 
too  was  rejected  by  the  majority,  in  consequence  of  the 
ministry's  secret  management.*  The  East  India  company 
narrowly  escaped  dissolution*  Petitions  and  counter  peti- 
tions were  delivered  into  the  house  of  commons ;  the  pre- 
tensions on  both  sides  were  carefully  examined :  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  resolved,  that  there  should  be  a 
new  subscription  of  a  joint  stock,  not  exceeding  two  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  continue  for  one* 

•  An.  1693. 
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and-twenty  years.  Thp  rpport  was  made  and  received,  and 
the  public  expected  to  see  the  affair  brought  to  a  speedy 
issue :  but  the  company  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedi- 
ents, which  had  lately  proved  so  successful  in  the  hands  of 
the  ministry.  Those  who  had  been  the  most  warm  in  de- 
tecting their  abuses  suddenly  cooled ;  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  affair  began  to  languish.  Not  but  that  the  house 
presented  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he  would 
dissolve  the  company  upon  three  years'  warning,  according 
to  the  condition  of  their  charter.  He  told  them  he  would 
consider  their  address ;  and  they  did  not  further  urge  their 
remonstrance.  The  bill  for  ascertaining  the  commissions 
and  salaries  of  the  judges,  to  which  the  king  had  refused 
the  royal  assent  in  the  last  session,  was  revived,  twice  read, 
and  rejected ;  and  another,  for  preventing  the  exportation 
and  melting  of  the  coin,  they  suffered  to  lie  neglected  on  the 
tkble.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  March,  the  king  put  an 
end  to  the  session,  after  having  thanked  the  parliament  for 
so  great  testimonies  of  their  affection,  and  promised  the 
supplies  should  not  be  misapplied.  He  observed,  that  the 
posture  of  affairs  called  him  abroad:  but  that  he  would 
leave  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  for  the  security  of 'the 
kingdom :  he  assured  them  he  would  expose  his  person  up- 
on all  occasions  for  the  advantage  of  these  kingdoms ;  and 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  make  them  a  flourishing 
nation.* 

^  XVI.  During  the  course  of  this  session,  lord  Mohun 
was  indicted  and  tried  by  his  peers,  in  Westminster  hall, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  one  Montford,  a  celebra- 
ted comedian,  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  acting  as  lord 
steward  upon  this  occasion.     The  judges  having  been  con- 

ft  The  other  kws  made  in  ^is  session  were  these  that  follow  :  An  act  for 
preventing  suits  ngainst  such  as  had  acted  for  their  majesties'  service  in  defence  of 
this  kin^om-^An  act  for  iniising  the  militia  in  the  year  1693— An  act  authoriz- 
ing the  judges  to  empower  such  ])crsons,  other  than  common  attorneys  and  SGlici- 
tors,  as  the^-  should  think  fit,  to  take  special  hail,  except  in  London,  Westminster, 
and  ten  miles  round— An  act  to  encourt^  the  apprehending  of  hi^ltwaymen— 
An  act  for  preventing  clandestine  marriages — ^An  act  for  the  regainmg>  encour- 
aging, and  settling  the  Greenland  tirade — An  act  to  prevent  malicious  informations 
in  the  court  of  king's  hench,  and  for  the  more  easy  reversal  of  outlawries  in  that 
court — An  act  for  the  better  recovery  of  judgments  in  the  courts  of  law — ^n  act 
for4eUvering  declarations  to  prisoners  for  d^t — An  act  for  regulating  proceed- 
ings in  the  crown  office — An  act  for  the  more  easy  discovery  ami  conviction  of 
suoh  as  should  destroy  the  game  of  this  kingdom — And  an  act  for  continuing  the 
aets  for  iircAiibiting  all  trade  and  commerce  with  France',  and  ibr  the  encourage- 
ment of  privateers. 

Vol.  I.  Y 
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suited,  the  peers  proceeded  to  give  their  judgmeiits  seria- 
$im,  and  Mbhun  was  acquitted  by  a  great  majority.  The 
king,  who,  from  his  first  accession  to  the  thrppe,  had  endea- 
voured to  trim  the  balance  between  fhe  whigs  and  torses, 
by  mingling  them  together  ii^  his  ministry,  made  some  al- 
terations at  this  period,  that  savoured  of  the  same  policy. 
The  great  seal,  wi^h  th^  title  of  lord  keeper,  was  bestowe4 
iipon  sif  John  Somers,  who  was  weU  skilled  in  the  law,  a^ 
10:1  n^any  other  branches  pf  polite  and  useful  literature* 
He  possessed  a  remarkable  talent  for  business,  in  whicji  he 
exerted  great  patience  and  assiduity ;  was  gentle,  candid^ 
and  equitable :  a  whig  in  principles,  yet  moderate,  pacific^ 
and  conciliating.  0f  the  same  temper  was  sir  Jphn  Trench* 
ard,  now  appointed  sepretar}'  of  state.  He  had  \)ten  con- 
cerned with  the  duke  of  JVIonipouth,  and  escaped  to  the 
continent,  wheye  he  lived  some  years;  was  calm,  sedate,  well 
acquainted  with  foreign  affairs,  and  considered  as  a  leading 
man  in  his  party.  These  two  are  said  tp  have  been  pro- 
)|ioted  at  the  recoinmendation  of  the  earl  of  ^underland,  who 
had  by  this  tiipe  insinuated  himself  into. the  king^s  fayour 
v^  confidence ;  though  his  success  confir|ned  the  opinion 
which  many  entjertained,  of  his  hay  ipg  betrayed  his  old  master^ 
The  lead^r^-of  the  ppppsition,  were  sir  Edward  Seymour, 
again  becoine  a  malcontent,  and  sir  Christopher  Musgrave^ 
a  gentleman  of  Cumberland,  who,  though  an  e;(travagant 
tory  from  principle,  had  refused  tp  concur  with  all  the  de- 
signs qf  the  late  king*  He  was  a^person  of  a  grave  and 
regular  deportment,  who  had  rejected  many  offers  of  the 
ministry,  which  he  opposed  with  great  violence  i^  yet  on  ' 
some  critic^  occasions,  his  patriotism  gave  way  to  his.  av- 
arice, and  he  yii^lded  up  soine  important  ppints,  in  conside- 
ration of  large  sums  which  he  received  from  the  court  in 
secret.  Others  declared  war  against  the  administration, 
|>ecau^e  they  thought  their  own  talents  were  not  sufficient 
^considered.  Of  these  the  chief  were  Paul  Foley  and  Jlo-t 
bcrt  Harley.  The  first  was  a  lawyer  of  good  capacity, 
extensive  Reaming,  and  virtuous  principles,  but  peevish, 
obstinate,  and  morose.  He  entertained  a  very  despicable 
op^iion  of  the  -court ;  and  this  he  propagated  with  equa} 

b  Burnet   History  of  K.  W.   Burchet.   Lives  of  the  AdminJs.   Stone's  Na^j. 
peuquieres.  Voltaire,  ^alph.  Tindak  State  Tracts. 
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aissidttity  and  success.  Hartley  possessed  a  good  fund  of 
leamhg;  was  capable  of  uncommon  application,  particu-* 
larly  turned  to  politics*  He  knew  the  forms  of  parliament, 
had  a  peculiar  dexterity  at  protracting  and  perplexing 
debates ;  and  cherished  th^  most  aspiring  ambition.  Ad-^ 
miral  Russel  was  created  treasurer  of  the  household ;  but 
the  command  of  the  fleet  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  Killi^ 
grew,  Delavalj  atid  Shovel*  Sir  George  Rooke  was  de* 
elated  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  and  John  lord  Berkeley,  of 
the  blue  division ;  their  rear-admirals  Wete  Matthew  Ayl*« 
itier  and  Bavid  Mitchel. 

XVII.  The  king  having  visited  the  fleet  and  fdttifica* 
tions  at  Portsmouth,  given  instructions  for  anUoying  the 
enemy  by  sea,  and  left  the  administifation  in  the  hands  of 
the  queen,  embarked  on  the  last  <;lay  of  Maith^  near 
Gravesend,  and  arrived  in  Holland  on  the  third  of  ApriL 
The  troops  of  the  confederates  were  forthwith  ordered  to 
assemble  :  but  while  he  was  employed  in  making  pi^para^ 
tions  for  the  campaign,  the  French  king  actually  took  the 
field,  attended  by  madame  de  Maintenon,  and  all  the  court 
ladies.  His  design  was  supposed  to  be  upon  some  town  in 
Brabapt ;  his  army  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tbouft^nd  men,  completely  armed,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  all  necessaries  for  every  sort  of  military  operation. 
King  William  immediately  took  possession  of  the  strong 
camp  at  Parke  near  Louvain,  a  situation  which  enabled 
him  to  cover  the  places  that  were  most  exposed.  Under- 
standing that  the  French  emissaries  had  sown  the  seeds  of 
dissension  between  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Liege^  he 
sent  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  thither,  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  and  concert  measures  for  the  further  security 
of  the  place.  He  reinforced  the  garrison  with  nine  bat- 
talions; and  the  elector  palatine  lay  with  his  troops  in 
readiness  to  march  to  its  reliefi  William  likewise  threw 
reinforcements  into  Macstricht,  Huy^  and  Charleroy;  and 
he  himself  resolved  to  remain  on  the  delensfV4e,  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  with  a  nuoterous  train  of  artiUpry. 

§  XVIII*  Lewis  having  reviewed  his  army  at  Gcmb* 
lours,  and  seen  his  designs  upon  Brabant  defeated  by  the 
diligence  of  his  antagonist,  detached  Boufflers  with  twenty 
thousand  men  to  the  Upp^r  Rhine,  to  join  th^  dauphin^ 
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who  commanded  in  that  quarter ;  then  leaving  the  conduct 
of  his  forces  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  duke  de  Luxem- 
bourgf  he  returned  with  his  court  to  Versailles.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  departure,  Luxembourg  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Mildertf  and  king  William  strengthened  his 
camp  on  that  side  with  ten  battalions,  and  eight-and-twenty 
pieces  of  cannon*  The  enemy's  convoys  were  frequently 
surprised  by  detachments  from  the  garrison  of  Charleroy; 
and  a  large  body  of  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  being  drafted 
out  of  Liege  and  Maestricht,  took  post  at  Huy,  under  the 
command  of  the  count  de  Tilly,  so  as  to  straiten  the  Frencfc 
in  their  quarters*  These,  however,  were  dislodged  by  Lux- 
embourg in  person,  who  obliged  the  count  to  pass  the  Jaav 
with  precipitation,  leuving  behind  three  squadrons  and  aU 
his  baggage,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This 
check,  however,  was  balanced  by  the  success  of  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg ;  who,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  battalions  of  inr- 
fantryj  and  twenty  squadrons,  of  horse,  forced  the  French 
lines  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys ;  and  laid  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  Lisle  under  contribution.  On  that. very  , 
day,  which  was  the  eighteenth  of  July,  Luxembourg  march- 
ed towards  Huy,  which  was  next  mourning  id  vested  by  M » 
de  Villeroy.  The  other  covered  the  siege,  and  secured 
himself  from  the  allies  by  lines  of  contravallation.  Before 
the  batteries  began  to  play,  the  town  capitulated.  On  the 
twenty-third  day  of  the  month,  the  garrison  mutinied;  the 
castles  'were  surrendered ;  the  governor  remained  a  pris- 
oner; and  his  men  were  conducted  to  Liege*  The  con- 
federate army  advanced  in  order  to  relieve  the  town :  but 
the  king  being  apprised  of  its  fate,  detached  ten  battalions 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Liege,  and  next  day  returned 
to  Neer  Hespen. 

$  XIX.  Luxembourg  made  a  motion  towards  Liege, 
as  if  he  had  intended  to  besiege  the  place ;  and  encamped 
at  Hellecheim,  about  seven  leagues  from  the  confederates. 
Knowing  how  much  they  were  weakened  by  the  different 
detachments  which  had  been  made  from  their  army,  h<p  re- 
solved to  attack  them  in  their  camp,  or  at  least  fall  upon 
their  rear,  should  they  retreat  at, his  approach.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  he  began  his  march  in  four 
columns^  ^d  passed  the  Jaar  near  its  source  with  an  army 
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superior  to  the  allies  by  five-and-thirty  thousand  men* 
The  king  of  England,  at  firsf,  looked  upon  this  motion  as 
a  feint  to  cover  the  design  upon  Liege ;  but  receiving  intel- 
ligence that  their  whole  army  w^s  in  full  march  to  attack 
him  in  his  camp,  he  resolved  to  keep  his  ground ;  and  im- 
mediately drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle*  His  gen- 
eral officers  advised  him  to  repass  the  Geete :  but  he  chose 
to  risk  a  battle,  rather  than  expose  the  rear  of  his  army  in 
repassing  that  river.  His  right  wing  extended  as  far  as 
Neer  Winden,  along  the  Geete,  covered  with  hedges,  hol- 
low ways,  and  a  small  rivulet;  the  left  reached  to  Neer 
Landen ;  and  these  two  villages  were  joined  by  a  slight 
intrenchment,  which  the  king  ordered  to  be  thrown  up  in 
the  evening.  Brigadier  Ramsey,  with  the  regiments  of 
O'Farrel,  Mackay,  Lauder,  Leven,  and  Monroe,  were 
ordered  to  the  right  of  the  whole  array,  to  line  some  hedges 
and  hollow  ways  on  the  farther  side  of  the  village  of  Lare. 
Six  battalions  of  Brandenburgh  were  posted  to  th^  left  of 
this  village;  and  general  Dumont,  with  the  Hanoverian 
infantry,  possessed  the  village  of  Neer  Winden,  which 
covered  part  of  the  camp,  between  the  main  body  and  the 
right  wing  of  the  cavalry.  Neer  Landen  on  the  left,  was 
secured  by  six  battalions  ot  English,  Danes,  and  Dutch. 
The  remaining  infantry  was  drawn  up  in  one  line  behind  the 
intrenchment.  The  dragoons  upon  the  left  guarded  the 
village  of  Dormal  upon  the  brook  of  Beck ;  and  from  thence 
the  left  wing  of  horse  extended  to  Neer  Landen,  where  it 
was  covered  by  this  rivulet. 

§  XX.  The  king  having  visited  all  the  posts  on  horse- 
back, and  given  the  necessary  orders,  reposed  himself  about 
two  hours  in  his  coach ;  and  early  in  the  morning  sent  for 
lAs  chaplain,  whom  he  joined  in  prayer  with  great  devo- 
tion. At  sunrising  the  enemy  appeared  drawn  up  in  or- 
der of  battle;  and  the  allies  began  to  play  their  cannon 
with  good  success.  About  eight  in  the  morning  they 
attacked  the  villages  of  Lare  and  Neer  Winden  with  great 
fury ;  and  twice  made  themselves  masters  of  these  poslls, 
from  whence  they  were  as  often  repulsed.  The  allies  still 
k^pt  their  ground ;  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  taken  by 
his  uncle  brigadier  Churchill.  Then  the  French  made  an 
attack  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  confederates  at  Neer  Lan- 
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den ;  and  after  a  very  obstinate  dispute,  were  obtiged  to 
give  way,  though  they  still  kept  possession  of  the  avenues. 
The  prince  of  Conti,  however,  renewed  the  charge  with 
the  flower  of  the  French  infancy;  and  the  confederater 
being  overpowered,  retreated  from  the  village,  leaving  th« 
camp  in  that  part  exppsed*  Villeroy  marching  this  w^ 
with  a  body  of  horse,  was  encountered  and  repulsed  by 
die  count  D'Arco,  general  of  the  Bavarian  cuirassiers^ 
and  the  duke  de  Chartres  narrowly  escaped  being  taken. 
Meanwhile,  Luxembourg,  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  count 
de  Marsin,  and  the  marshal  de  Joyeuse,  charged  on  the 
right,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  line,  with  such  impetu- 
osity as  surmounted  all  resistance.  The  camp  of  the  con'^ 
federates  was  immediately  filled  with  French  troops ;  the 
villages  of  Lare  and  Neer  Winden  were  taken,  after  a  long 
and  desperate  dispute.  The  Hanoverian  and  Dutch  horse 
being  broken,  the  king  in  person  brought  the  English  cavalry 
to  their  assistance.  They  fought  with  great  gallantry,  smd 
for  some  time  retarded  the  fate  of  the  day.  Tht  infantry 
were  rallied,  and  stood  firm  until  all  their  ammunition  was 
expended.  In  a  word,  they  were  scarce  able  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  such  a  superiority  ii^  point  of  number,  when  thee 
marquis  D'Harcourt  joined  the  enemy  from  Huy,  with  two- 
and-twenty  fresh  squadrons,  which  immediately  turned  the 
scale  in  their  favour.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  after  having 
made  extraordinary  efforts,  retreated  with  great  difficulty 
over  the  bridge  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  he 
rallied  the  troops,  in  order  to  favour  the  retreat  of  those 
who  had  not  passed.  The  king  seeing  the  battle  lost,  and 
the  whole  army  in  confusion,  retired  with  the  infantry  to 
Dormal  on  the  brook  of  Beck,  where  the  dragoons  of  the 
left  wing  were  posted,  and  then  ordered  the  regiments  of 
Wyndham,  Lumley,  and  Galway,  to  cpver  his  retreat  over 
&e  bridge  at  Neer  Hespen,  which  he  effected  with  great 
difficulty*  Now  all  was  tumult,  rout,  and  consternation ; 
and  a  great  number  of  the  fugitives  threw  themselves  into 
the  river,  where  they  were  drowned.  This  had  like  to 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  brave  earl  of  Athlone  ;  the  duke 
of  Ormond  was  wounded  in  several  places,  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  enemy ;  and  the  count  de  Solmes  was  mortally 
wounded.     Ptolemache  brought  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
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Snglttli  infimtiy  wiA  great  gallantry  and  conduct ;  as  for 
the  baggage,  it  had  been  sent  to  Liege  before  the  engage- 
ment ;  but  the  confederates  lost  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
nine  mortarS)  a  great  number  of  standards  and  colours/ 
with  about  seven  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
aetion.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  allies  fought  with  great 
valour  and  perseverance ;  and  that  king  William  made  pro- 
digious efforts  of  courage  and  activity  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tune of  the  day.  He  was  present  in  all  parts  of  the  battle ; 
he  charged  i^  person  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  where 
the  danger  was  most  imminent*  His  peruke,  the  sleeve  p£ 
his  coat,  and  the  knot  of  h|s  scarf  were  penetrated  by  three 
different  n^usket  bullets ;  and  he  saw  a  great  number  of 
sdidiers  fall  on  every  side  of  him.  The  enemy  bore  wit- 
ness to  his  e:^traord}nary  valour*  The  prince  of  Conti,  in 
^  letter  to  his  princess,  whi^h  was  intercepted,  declared 
i^t  he  saw  the  prince  of  Orange  exposing  himself  to  the 
greatest  dangers ;  and  that  such  valour  richly  deserved  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  crown  he  wore*  Yet,  here,  as 
in  every  other  battle  he  fought,  his  conduct  and  disposition 
were  seyerety  censured*  Lui^embourg  having  observed  the 
nature  of  his  situation  immediately  befoire  the  engagement, 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^*  Now,  I  believe  Waldeck  is 
^*  really  dead  5'*  alluding  to  that  general's  known  sagacity 
in  choosing  ground  for  an  encampment*  Be  that  as  it  will, 
he  paid  dear  for  his  victory.  His  loss  in  officers  and  men 
exceeded  diat  of  the  allies ;  and  he  reaped  no  solid  advan- 
tage from  the  batde*  '  He  remained  fifteen  days  inactive  at 
Waren,  while  king  WiUiam,  recalling  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  drafting  troops  from  I^iege  and  other  garrisons, 
WSis  in  a  few  days  able  to  haz^ard  another  engagement. 

$  XXI.  Nodiinjj^  remarkable  happened  during  the  re* 
pawling  part  of  the  campaign,  until  Luxembourg,  being 
rejoined-b^iietijBeFs  with  a  strong  reinforcement  from  the 
Rhine,  invested  Charleroy*  He  bad  taken  his  measures 
with  such  caution  and  dexterity,  that  the  allies  could  not 
frustrate  his  operations,  without  attacking  his  lines  at  a 
great  disadvantage.     The  king  detached  the   elector   of 

e  The  duko  of  l^usembovrg  sent  such  a  number  of  standards  and  ensigns 
to  Paris,  daring  the  coarse  of  this  war,  that  the  prince  of  Conti  cabled  him  the 
nphotsterer  of  Notre  Dame,  a  chnrch  in  which  those  trophies  wtsre  displayed. 
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Bavaria  and  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  with  thirty  battalions 
and  forty  squadrons,  to  make  a  diversion  in  Flanders ;  but 
tliey  returned  in  a  few  days,  without  having  attempted  any 
thing  of  consequence.  The  garrisiDn  of  Charleroy  defended 
the  place  with  surprising  yalour,  from  the  tenth  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  eleventh  of  October,  during  which  period 
they  had  repulsed  the  assailants  in  several  attacks ;  but,  at 
length,  despairing  of  relief,  the  governor  capitulated  on  the 
most  honourable  conditions ;  the  reduction  of  the  place  was 
celebrated  with  a  Te  Deunij  and  other  rejoicings  at  Paris. 
Lewis,  however,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  glory,  was  ex- 
tremely mortified  when  he  reflected  upon  the  little  advan- 
tage he  had  reaped  from  all  his  late  victories.  The  allies 
had  been  defeated  successively  at  Flerus,  Steenkerke,  and 
Landen;  yet  in  a  fortnight  after  each  of  those  battles, 
William  was  always  in  a  condition  to  risk  another  engage- 
ment. Formerly,  Lewis  had  conquered  half  of  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  Franche  Compte,  without  a  battle ;  whereas, 
now  he  could  not  with  his  utmost  efforts,  and  after  the 
most  signal  victories,  pass  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  conquest  of  Charleroy  concluded  the 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  and  both  armies  went  into 
winter  quarters. 

§  XXII.  The  French  army  on  the  Rhine,  under  de 
Lorges,  passed  that  river  in  the  month  of  May  at  Philips- 
burgh,  and  invested  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  which  they 
took,  plundered,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  This  general 
committed  numberless  barbarities  in  the  Palatinate,  which 
he  ravaged  without  even  sparing  the  tombs  of  the  dead. 
The  French  soldiers,  on  this  occasion,  seem  to  have  been 
actuated  by  the  most  brutal  inhumanity.  They  butchered 
the  inhabitants,  violated  the  women,  plundered  the  houses, 
rifled  the  churches,  and  murdered  the  priests  at  the  altar.. 
They  broke  open  the  electoral  vault,  and  scattered  the 
ashes  of  that  illustrious  family  about  the  streets.  They 
set  fire  to  different  quarters  of  the  city;  they  stripped 
about  fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,  and  drove  them  naked  into  the  castle,  that 
the  garrison  might  be  the  sooner  induced  to  capitulate. 
There  they  remained  like  cattle  in  the  open  air,  without 
food  or  covering,  tortured  between  the  horrors  of  their 
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&te  and  the  terrors  of  a  bombardmedt.  When  they  wore 
set  at  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  fort's  being  surren^ 
dered,  a  great  number  of  them  died  along  the  banks  of  the 
Neckar,  from  cold),  hunger,  anguish,  and  despair.  ThesQ 
enormous  cruelties,  which  would  have  disgraced  the  arms 
of  a  Tartarian  freebooter,  were  acte4  by  the  express  com-^ 
mand  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  who  has  been  celebrated 
by  so  many  venal  pens,  not  only  as  the  greatest  monarch, 
but  also  as  the  most  polished  prince  of  Christendom.  De 
gorges  advanced  towards  the  Neckar  against  the  prince  of 
Baden,  who  lay  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  river; 
but  in  attempting  to  pass,  he  was  twice  repulsed  with  con* 
siderable  damage.  The  dauphin  joining  the  army,  which 
now  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  men,  crossed  without 
opposition:  but  found  the  Germans  so  advantageously 
posted,  that  he  would  not  hazard  an  attack  :  having,  there* 
fore,  repassed  the  river,  he  secured  Stutgard  with  a  garri-* 
son,  sent  detachments  into  Flanders  and  Piedmont,  and 
returned  in  August  to  Versailles.  In  Piedmont  the  all^es^ 
Were  still  more  unfortunate.  The  duke  of  Savoy  and  his 
confederates  seemed  bent  upon  driving  the  French  from 
Casal  and  Pignerol.  The  first  of  these  places  was  blocked 
up,  and  the  other  actually  invested.  The  fort  of  St. 
Bridget,  that  covered  the  place,  was  taken  and  the  town 
bombarded.  Meanwhile  Catinat  being  reinforced,  des* 
cended  into  the  plains.  The  duke  was  so  apprehensive  of 
Turin,  that  he  abandoned  the  siege  of  Pignerol,  after  having 
blown  up  the  fort,  and  marched  in  quest  of  th^  enemy  to 
the  plain  of  Marsaglia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hi^  capital. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  October,  the  French  advanced  upon 
them  from  the  hills,  between  Orbasson  and  Prosasque ;  and 
a  desperate  engagement  ensued.  The  enemy  charged  the 
left  wing  of  the  confederates  sword  in  hand  with  incredible 
fury :  though  they  were  once  repulsed,  they  renewed  the 
Attack  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  Neapolitan  and 
Milanese  horse  were  obliged  to  give  way  and  disordered 
the  German  cavalry.  These  falling  upon  the  foot,  threw 
die  whole  wing  into  confusion.  Meanwhile,  the  main, 
body  and  the  other  wing  sustained  the  charge  without 
flinching,  until  they  were  exposed  in  flank  by  the  defeat  of 
the  cavalry ;  then  the  whole  front  gave  way.  In  vain  the 
Vol.  I.  Z 
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second  line  was  brought  up  to  sustaid  them:  the  horse 
turned  their  backs,  and  the  infantry  was  totally  routed. 
In  a  word,  the  confederates  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
precipitation,  leaving  their  cannon,  and  about  eight  thousand 
men  killed  or  wounjded  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  duke 
of  Schomberg  having  been  denied  the  post  which  was  his 
due,  insisted  upon  fighting  su  the  head  of  the  troops  main- 
tained by  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  were  posted  in 
the  centre,  and  behaved'with  great  gallantry  under  the  eye 
of  their  commander*  When  the  left  wing  was  defeated, 
the  count  de  los  Torres  desired  he  would  take  upon  him 
the  confmand,  and  retreat  with  the  infantry  and  the  right 
wing :  but  he  refused  to  act  without  the  order  of  his  high- 
ness, and  said,  things  were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  they 
must  either  conquer  or  die.  He  continued  to  animate  his 
men  with  his  voice  and  example,  until  he  received  a  shot 
hi  the  thigh.  His  valet  seeing  him  fall^  ran  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  called  for  quarter,  but  was  killed  by  the 
enemy  before  he  could  be  understood.  The  duke  being 
taken  at  the  same  instant,  was  afterwards  dismissed  upon 
his  parole,  and  in  a  few  days  died  at  Turin,  universally 
lamented  on  account  of  his  great  and  amiable  qualities. 
The  earl  of  Warwick  and  Hollgind,  who  accompanied  him 
as  a  volunteer,  shared  his  fate  in  being  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner:  but  he  soon  recovered  his  health  and  liberty. 
This  victory  was  as  substantial  as  that  of  Landen,  and 
almost  as  dear  in  the  purchase ;  for  the  confederates  made 
an  obstinate  defence,  and  yielded  solely  to  superior  num- 
ber. The  duke  of  Savoy  retreated  to  Monc^ier^  and 
threw  a  reinforcement  into  Coni,  which  Catinat  would  not 
venture  to  besiege,  so  severely  had  he  been  handled  in  the 
battle.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  laying  the 
country  under  contribution,  reinforcing  the  garrisons  of 
Casal,  Pignerol,  and  Susa,  and  making  preparations  for 
repassing  the  mountains.  The  news  of  the  victory  no 
sooner  reached  Paris,  than  Lewis  despatched  M.  de 
Chanlais  to  Turin,  with  proposals  for  detaching  the  duke 
of^avoy  from  the  intcK^st  of  the  allies;  and  the  pope, 
who  was  now  become  a  partisan  of  France^  supported  the 
negotiation  with  his  whole  influence :  but  the  French  king 
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had  not  yet  touched  upon  the  right  string.     The  duke 
continued  deaf  to  all  his  addresses. 

$  XXIII.  France  had  been  alike  successful  in  her 
intrigues  at  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Constantinople*  The 
visir  at  the  Porte  had  been  converted  into  a  pensionary  and 
creature  of  Lewis ;  but  the  war  in  which  the  Turks  had 
been  so  long  and  unsuccessfully  en^ged  rendered  him  so 
odious  to  the  people,  that  the  grand  seignior  deposed  him,  in 
order  to  appease  their  clamours.  The  English  and  Dutch 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople  forthwith  renewed  their 
mediation  for  a  peace  with  the  emperor ;  but  the  terms 
they  proposed  were  still  rejected  with  disdain.  In  the 
mean  time  general  Heusler,  who  commanded  the  Imperial- 
ists in  Transylvania,  reduced  •<  the  fortresses  of  Jeno  and 
Villaguswar.  In  the  beginning  of  July  the  due  de  Croy 
assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  German  army,  passed 
the  Danube  and  the  Saave,  and  invested  Belgi^de.  The 
siege  was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  great  vigour: 
but,  at  length,  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  the  visir,  wha 
obliged  the  Imperialists  to  repass  the  Saave,  and  sent  out 
parties  which  made  incursions  into  Upper  Hungary.  The 
power  of  France  had  never  been  so  conspicuous  as  at  thi« 
juncture,  when  she  maintained  a  formidable  navy  at  sea, 
and  four  great  armies  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  operations  in  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Pied- 
mont, the  count  de  Noailles  invested  Roses  in  Catalonia, 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
blocked  up  by  the  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  d'Etrees.  la  a  few  days  the  place  was  surrendered 
by  ca)>itulation,  and  the  casde  of  Ampurias  met  with  the 
same  fate.  The  Spanish  power  was  reduced  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  Noailles  might  have  proceeded  in  his  conquests 
without  interruption,  had  not  he  been  obliged  to  detach 
part  of  his  army  to  reinforce  Catina^  in  Piedmont. 

$  XXiV.  Nothing  could  be  more  inglorious  for  the 
English  than  their  operations  by  sea  in  the  course  of  this 
summer.  -  The  king  had  ordered  the  admirals  to  use  all 
possible  despatch  in  equipping  the  fleets,  that  they  might 
block  up  the  enemy  in  their  own  ports,  and  protect  the 
commerce,  which  had  suffered  severely  from  the  French 
privateers.     They  were,  however,  so  dilatory  in  their  pro- 
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ecedingsj  that  the  squadroni  of  the  etiemy  «aile4  frtjm  thek 
harbours  before  the  £ngliBh  fl«et  could  put  to  sea.  About 
the  middle  of  May  it  wa^  ussembled  at  St*  Helens,  and 
-  took  on  board  five  regimetiti,  intended  for  a  descent  on 
Brest;  but  this  enterprise  was  never  attempted.  When 
the  English  and  Dutch  squadron*  joined  so  as  to  form  a 
very  numerous  fleet,  the  public  expected  they  would  un- 
dertake some  expedition  of  importance  5  but  the  ^admirals 
were  divided  in  opinion,  nor  did  their  orders  warrant  their 
executing  anV  scheme  of  ccmsequence.  Killigrew  and  De- 
laval  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  being  disaffected  to 
the  service :  and  France  was  said  to  have  maintained  a 
secret  correspondence  ^ith  the  malcontents  in  England* 
Lewis  had  made  surprising  efforts  to  repair  the  damage 
which  his  navy  had  sustained.  He  h^d  purchased  several 
large  vessels,  and  converted  them  into  ships  of  war:  ht 
had  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  shipping  of  his  kingdom, 
until  his  squadtDns  were  manned ;  he  had  made  a  gnmd 
naval  promotion  to  encourage  the  officers  and  seamen  i  and 
ihis  expedient  produced  a  wonderful  spirit  of  activity  and 
emulation.  *  In  the  month  of  May  his  fleet  sailed  to  the 
Mediterranean,  in  three  squadrons,  consisting  of  seventy^ 
one  capital  ships,  besides  bombketches,  fireships,  and 
tenders. 

§  XXVfc  In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  sailed  down  the  channel.  On  the  sixth,  sit 
George  Rooke  was  detached  to  the  Straits  with  a  squadron' 
of  three-and-twenty  ships,  as  convoy  to  the  Mediterranean 
trade.  The  grand  fleet  returned  to  Torbay,  while  he  pur*- 
sued  his  voyage,  having  under  his  protection  about  four 
hundred  merchant  ships  belonging  to  England,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Hamburgh,  and  Flanders.  On  the 
sixteenth,  his  scouts  discovered  part  of  the  French  fleet, 
under  C  ape  St.  Vincent :  next  day  their  whole  navy  Ap- 
peared, to  the  amount  of  eighty  sail.  Sixteen  of  these 
plied  up  to  the  English  squadron,  while  the  vice-admiral  of 
the  white  stood  off  to  sea,  to  intercept  the  ships  under  con- 
voy. Sii"  George  Rooke,  by  the  advice  of  the  Dutch  vice- 
admiral  Vandergoes,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement, which  could  only  tend  to  their  absolute  ruin. 
He  forthwith  sent  orders  to  the  small  ships  tjiat  w^e  neat 
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the  land,  to  put  into  thh  neighbouring  ports  of  Faro,  St. 
liUcar,  and  C^diz,  while  he  himself  stood  off  with  an  easy 
sail  for  the  prJDtectton  of  the  rest.  About  six  in  the  even- 
ing ten  sail  of  the  enemy  came  up  with  two  Dutch  shi];»3  of 
war,  commanded  by  the  captains  Schrijver  ^nd  Vander 
Poel,  who  seeing  no  possibility  of  escaping,  tacked  -  in 
shore  j  and,  thus  drawing  the  French  after  them,  helped 
to  save  die  rest  of  the  fleet.  When  attacked  they  made  a^ 
most  desperate  defence,  but  at  last  were  overpowered  by 
Yiumhers  and  taken.  Ah  English  ship  of  war  and  a  rich 
pinnace  were  burned ;  nine-and^twenty  merchant  vessels 
were  taken,  and  about  fifty  destroyed  by  the  counts  de 
Tourville  and  lyEtrfes.  Seven  of  the  largest  Smyrna 
ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Coetlegon,  and  four  he 
sunk  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  The  value  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained on  this  occasion  amounted  to  one  million  sterling. 
Memiwhiie  Rooke  stood  off  with  a  fresh  gale,  and  on  the 
nineteenth  sent  home  the  Lark  ship  of  war  with  the  news 
of  his  misfortune ;  then  he  bore  away  for  the.  M^eiras^ 
where  having  taken  in  wood  and  water,  he  set  sail  for  Ire- 
land, and  on  the  third  day  of  August  arrived  at  Cork,  with 
fifty  sail,  including  ships  of  war  and  trading  vessels.  He 
detached  captain  Fairbome  to  Kinsale,  with  all  his  squa- 
dron, except  six  ships  of  the  line,  with  which,  in  pursuance 
of  orders,  he  joined  the  great  fleet  then  cruising  in  the^ 
chops  of  the  channel.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August, 
they  returned  to  St.  Helens,  fmd  the  four  regiments  were 
landed.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  September,  fifteen  Dutch 
ships  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates,  set  sail  for  Holland ; 
and  twenty-six  sail,  \^ith  §even  fireships,  were  assigned  as 
guardships  during  the  winter. 

§  XXVI.  The  French  admirals,  instead  of  pursuing 
Rooke,  to  Madeira,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Cadiz,  and  bombarded  Gibraltar,  where  the  merchants 
sunk  their  ships,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy*  Then  they  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Spain, 
destroyed  some  English  and  Dutch  vessels  at  Malaga, 
Alicant,  and  odter  places;  and  retunied  in  triumph  to 
Toulon.  About  this  period,  sif  Francis  Wheeler  returned 
to  England  with  his  squadron,  from  an  unfortunate  expe- 
dition in  the  Wc«  indies. '   In   conjunction  with  colonel 
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Codrington,  governor  of  the  leeward  islands,  he  made 
unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  island^  of  Martinique  and 
Dominique.  Then  he  sailed  to  Boston  in  New  England, 
with  a  view  to  concert  an  expedition  against  Quebec,  which 
was  judged  impracticable.  He  afterwards  steered  for  Pla- 
centia  in  Newfoundland,  which  he  would  have  attacked 
without  hesitation ;  but  the  design  was  rejected  by  a  majo- 
rity of  voices  in  die  council  of  war.  Thus  disappointed, 
he  set  sail  for  England ;  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  a 
very  shattered  condition,  the  greater  part  of  his  men  having 
died  in  the  course  of  this  voyage. 

$  XXVII.  In  November  another  effort  was  made  to 
annoy  the  enemy.  Commodore  Benbow  sailed  with  a 
squadron  of  twelve  capital  ships,  four  bombketches,  and 
ten  brigantines,  to  the  coast  of  St.  Maloes,  and  anchoring 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  cannonaded  and  bombarded 
it  for  three  days  successively.  Then  his  men  landed  on  an 
island,  where  they  burned  a  convent.  On  the  nineteenth 
they  tqok  the  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  a  fresh  gale,  and  a 
strong  tide,  to  send  in  a  fireship  of  a  particular  contri* 
vance,  stiled  the  Infernal,  in  orderN  to  burn  the  town :  but 
she  struck  upon  a  rock  before  she  arrived  at  the  place,  an4 
the  engineer  was  obliged  to  set  her  on  fire,  ^  and  retreat. 
She  continued  burning  for  some  time,  and  at  last  blew  up, 
with  such  an  explosion  as  shook  the  whole  town  like  an 
earthquake,  unroofed  three  hundred  houses,  and  broke  aH 
the  glass  and  earthenware  for  three  leagues  round.  A 
capstan  that  weighed  two  hundred  pounds'  was  transported 
into  the  place,  and  falling  Upon  a  house,  levelled  it  to 
the  ground :  the  greatest  part  of  the  wall  towards  the  sea 
tumbled  down;  and  the  inhabitants  were  overwhelmed 
with  consternation:  so  that  a  small  number  of  troops 
might  have  taken  possession  without  resistance ;  but  there 
was  not  a  soldier  on  board.  Nevertheless,  the  sailors  took 
and  demolished  Quince  Fort,  and  did  considerable  damage 
to  the  town  of  St.  Maloes,  which  had  been  a  nest  of  pri- 
vateers that  infested  the  English  commerce.  Though  this 
attempt  was  executed  with  great  spirit,  and  some  sucpess, 
the  clamours  of  the  people  became  louder  and  louder. 
They  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  the. counsels  of  the  nation 
were    betrayed;  and  their  suspicions   arose  even  to  the 
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secretary's  office.  They  observed,  that  the  French  were 
previously  acquainted  with  all  the  motions  of  the  English, 
and  too)t  their  measures  accordingly  for  their  destruction. 
^hcy  collected  and  compared  a  good  number  of  particu- 
lars, that  seemed  to  justify  their  suspicion  of  treachery. 
But  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  in  all  probability,  arose 
from  a  motley  ministry,  divided  among  themselves,  who, 
instead  of  acting  in  concert  for  the  public  good,  employed 
all  their  influence  to  thwart  the  views  and  blacken  the 
reputations  of  each  other.  The  people  in  general  ex- 
clatimed  against  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  the  earls  of 
Nottingham  and  Rochester,  who  had  acquired  great  credit 
with  the  queen,  and,  from  their  hatred  to  the  whigs,  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  nation. 

.  $  XXVIII.  But  if  the  English  were  discontented,  the 
French  were  miserable,  in  spite  of  all  their  victories.  That 
kingdom  laboured  under  a  dreadful  famine,  occasioned  partly 
from  unfavourable  seasons,  and  partly  from  the  war,  which 
had  not  left  hands  sufficient  to  cultivate  the  ground.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  diligence  and  providence  of  their  min- 
istry, in  bringing  supplies  of  com  from  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, their  care  in  regulating  the  price,  and  furnishing  the 
markets,  their  liberal  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent ;  multitudes  perished  of,  want,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress,  Lewis  pined 
in  the  midst  of  his  success.  He  saw  his  subjects  exhausted 
.  by  a  ruinous  war,  in  which  they  had  been  involved  by  his 
ambition.  lie  tampered  with  the  allies  apart,  ia  hopes  of 
dividing  and  detaching  them  from  the  grand  confederacy : 
he  solicited  the  northern  crowns  to  engage  as  mediators  for 
a  general  peace.  A  memorial  was  actually  presented  by 
the  Danish  minister  to  king  William,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  the  French  king  would  have  been  contented  to  pur-i 
chase  a  peace  with  some  considerable  concessions :  but  the 
terms  were  rejected  by  the  king  of  England,  whose  am- 
bition and  revenge  were  not  yet  gratified ;  and  whose 
subjects,  though  heavily  laden,  could  still  bear  addition^ 
burdens. 

§  XXIX.     The  Jacobites  had  been  very  attentive  to 
the  progress  of  dissatisfaction  in  England,  which  they  fo-  • 
mented  with  their  usual  assiduity.     The  late  declaration  of 
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king  James  had  been  couched  in  such  imperious  terms  as 
gave  of&nce  even  to  some  of  those  who  favoured  his  inter- 
est. The  earl  of  Middleton,  therefore,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  repaired  to  St.  Germains,  and  obtained  ano- 
ther, which  contained  the  promise  of  a  general  pardon 
without  exception,  and  every  other  concession  that  a  British 
subject  could  demand  of  his  sovereign.  About  the  latter 
end  of  May,  two  men,  named  Canning  and  Dormer,  were 
apprehended  for  dispersing  copies  of  this  paper,  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  found  guilty  of  not  only  dispersing,  but  also 
of  composing  a  false  and  seditious  libel,  sentenced  to  pay 
five  hundred  marks  a  piece,  to  stand  three  times  in  the  pil^ 
lory,  and  find  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour.  But  no 
circumstance  reflected  more  disgrace  on  this  reign,  than 
the  fate  of  Anderton,  the  supposed  printer  of  some  tracts 
against  the  government.  He  was  brought  to  trial  for  high 
treason  ;  he  made  a  vigorous  defence,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
sults and  discouragement  he  sustained  from  a  partial  bench* 
As  nothing  but  presumptions  appeared  against  him,  the 
jury  scrupled  to  bring  in  a  verdict  that  woCild  affect  his 
life,  until  they  were  reviled  and  reprimanded  by  judge 
Treby ;  then  they  found  him  guilty.  In  vain  recourse  was 
had  to  the  queen's  mercy  ;  he  suffered  death  at  Tyburn : 
and  left  a  paper,  protesting  solemnly  a;gainst  the  proceedings 
of  the  court,  which  he  affirmed  was  appointed,  not  to  try, 
but  to  convict  him ;  and  petitioning  heaven-  to  forgive  his 
penitent  jury.  The  severity  of  the  government  was  like- 
wise exemplified  in  the  case  of  some  adventurers,  who  hav« 
ing  equipped  privateers  to  cruise  upon  the  English,  under 
joint  commissions  from  the  late  king  James  and  Lewis 
XIV.  happened  to  be  taken  by  the  English  ships  of  war. 
Dr.  Oldys,  the  king's  advocate,  being  commanded  to  pro- 
iceed  against  them  as  guilty  of  treason  and  piracy,  refused 
to  commence  the  prosecution ;  and  gave  bis  opinion  in  wrir 
ting,  that  they  were  neither  traitors  nor  pirates.  He  sup- 
ported this  opinion  by  arguments  before  the  council :  these 
were  answered  by  Dr.  Littleton,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
office  from  which  he  was  dismissed  ;  and  the  prisoners  were 
executed  as  traitors.  The  Jacobites  did  not  fail  to  retort 
those  arts  upon  the  government,  which  their  adversaries 
had  scy  successfuUy  practised  in  the  lat€  reign.     They  in- 
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veighed  against  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  administrattonf 
'  and  taxed  it  with  encouraging  informers  and  false  witnesses ; 
a  charge  for  which  there  was  too  much  foundation. 

$  XXX.  The  friends  of  James  in  Scotland  still  conti^ 
nued  to  concert  designs  in  his  favour :  but  their  correspon^^ 
dence  was  detected,  and  their  aims  defeated,  hy  the  vigil-^ 
ance  of  the  ministry  in  that  kingdom.  Secretary  Johnston 
not  only  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  all  their  transactJons,  b«it 
by  a  dexterous  management  of  court  liberality  and  favour^ 
appeased  the  discontents  of  the  presbyterians  io  effectually^ 
that  the  king  ran  no  risk  in  assembling  the  parliaments 
fiome  offices  were  bestowed  upon  the  leaders  of  the  kirk 
party :  "^nd  the  duke  of  Hamilton  being  reconciled  to  the 
government,  was  appointed  commissioner.  On  the  18th 
day  of  April,  the  session  was  opened,  and  the  king's  let^ 
ter,  replete  with  the  most  cajoling  expressions,  beiiig  read^ 
the  parliament  proceeded  to  exhibit  undetiiable  specimens 
of  their  good  humour.  They  drew  up  a  very  affectionate 
answer  to  his  majesty's  letter :  they  voted  an  addition  of 
six  new  regiments  to  the  standing  forces  of  the  kingdom : 
they  granted  a  supply  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou^ 
sand  pounds  sterling  to  his  majesty  :  they  enacted  a  law 
for  levying  men  to  serve  on  board  the  royal  navy ;  they 
iin^d  all  absentees,  whether  lords  or  commons ;  and  vaca-> 
ted  the  seats  of  ail  those  commissioners  who  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  assurance^  which  was  equivalent  to  an  abjilra-r 
tion  of  king  James :  they  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  about  an 
intended  invasion  :  they  published  some  intercepted  letters^ 
supposed  to  be  written  to  king  James  by  Neville  Payne* 
whom  they  committed  to  prison,  and  threatened  with  a 
trial  for  high  treason ;  but  he  eluded  the  danger*  by  threat-^ 
ening  in  his  turn  to  impeach  those  who  had  made  their 
peace  with  the  government :  they  passed  an  act  for  the  com* 
prehension  of  suth  of  the  episcopal  clergy  as  should  con- 
descend to  take  the  oaths  by  the  tenth  day,  of  July*  All 
that  the  general  assembly  required  of  them,  was  aii  offer 
to  subscribe  the  confession  of  faiths  and  to  acknowledge 
presbytery  as  the  only  government  of  the  Scottish  church : 
but  they  neither  submitted  to  these  terms*  not-  took  the 
oaths  within  the  limited  time^  so  that  they  forfeited  all  legal 
right  to  their  benefices.     Nevertheless,  they  continue  I. In 
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possession,  and  even  received  private  lassuraaces  of  the 
king^s  protection.  It  was  one  of  William's  political  mi^* 
ims,  to  court  his  domestic  enemies ;  but  it  was  never  at- 
tended with  any  good  effect.  This  indulgence  gave  offence 
to  the  presb}'terian8,  and  former  dbtractions  began  to 
revive. 

$  XXXI.  The  king  having  prevailed  upon  the  states 
general  to  augment  their  land  forces  and  navy  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ensuing  campaign,  embarked  for  flngland,  and 
arrived  at  Kensington  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  October.  Find- 
ing the  people  clamorous  and  discontented,  the  trade  of  the 
nation  decayed,  the  affairs  of  state  mismanaged,  and  the 
ministers  recriminating  upon  one  another,  he  perceived  the 
necessity  of  changing  hands,  and  resolved  to  take  his  mea- 
sures accordingly.  Sunderland,  his  chief  counsellor,  re- 
presented that  the  tories  were  averse  to  the  continuance  of 
a  war,  which  had  been  productive  of  nothing  but  damage 
and  disgrace ;  whereas  the  whigs  were  much  more  tracta- 
ble, and  would  bleed  freely,  partly  from  the  terrors  of  inva- 
sion and  popery,  partly  from  the  ambition  of  being  courted 
by  the  crown,  and  partly  from  the  prospect  of  advantage,  in 
advancing  money  to  the  government  on  the  funds  estab- 
lished by  parliament :  for  that  sort  of  traffic  which  obtained 
the  appellation  of  the  moneyed  interest,  was  altogether  a 
whiggish  institution.  The  king  revolved  these  observations 
in  his  own  mind ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  parliament 
met  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  pursuant  to  the  last 
prorogation.  In  his  speech  he  expressed  his  resentment 
against  those  who  were  the  authors  of  thp  miscarriages  at 
sea ;  represented  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  land  forces 
and  the  navy ;  and  demafhded  a  suitable  supply  for  ^these 
purposes.  In  ofder  to  pave  the  way  to  their  condescension^ 
he  had  already  dismissed  from  his  council  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, who,  of  all  his  ministers,  was  the  most  odious  to. 
the  people.  His  place  would  have  been  immediately  filled 
with  the  .earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  but  that  nobleman  suspecting 
this  was  a  change  of  men  rather  than  of  measures,  stood  sdoof 
for  some  time,  until  he  received  such  assurances  from  the 
king  as  quieted  his  scruples,,  and  then  he  accepted  the  office 
of  secretarj'-.  The  lieutenancy  for  the  city  of  London,  and 
all  other  commissions  over  England,   were  altered  with  a 
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view  to  fovourthe  whig  interest;  and  die  ittdividaals  of 
that  party  were  indulged  with  many  places  of  trust  and  pro» 
fit :  but  the  tori^s  were  too  powerful  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  be  exasperated)  and  thetefore  a  good  number  of 
them  were  retained  in  office* 

$  XXXII.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  session,  the  commons 
u&animously  ^resolved  to  support  their  mYjesties  and  their 
government ;  to  inquire  into  miscarriages ;  and  to  consider 
6f  means  kr  preserving  the  drade  of  the  nation.  The 
Turkey  company  were  summoned  to  produce  the  petitions 
they  had  delivered  to  the  commissioners  of  ihe  admiralty 
for  convoy :  lord  Falkland,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  that 
board,  gave  in  copies  of  all  the  orders  and  directions  seat 
to  sir  George  Rooke  cobceming  the  Straits  fleet,  together 
with  a  list  of  all  the  ships  at  that  time  in  commission.  It 
appeared,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  that  the  miscarriage 
of  Rooke's  fleet  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  mis^ 
conduct  of  the  admirals,  and  neglect  of  the  victualling  ofice ; 
but  they  were  screened  by  a  majority.  Mr.  Harley,  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  taking  and  stating  the  public  ac<- 
counts,  delivered  a  report,  which  contained  a  charge  of 
peculation  against  lord  Falkland.  Rainsford,  receiver  of 
the  rights  and  perquisites  of  the  navy,  confessed  that  be 
had  received  and  paid  more  money  than  that  which  Mras 
charged  in  the  accounts :  and,  in  particular,  that  he  had 
{mid  four  thousand  pounds  to  lord  Falkland,  by  his  majes* 
ty's  order.  This  lord  had  acknowledged  before  the  com* 
missioners,  that  he  had  paid  one  half  of  the  sum,  by  the 
king's  order,  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  member  of  either 
house;  and  that  the  remainder  was  still  in  his  hands. 
Rainsford  owned  he  had  the  original  letter  Which  he  re- 
ceived from  Falkland,  demanding  the  money;  and  this  no« 
bleman  desiring  to  see  it,  detained  the  voucher ;  a  circum- 
stance that  incensed  the  commons  to  such  a  degree,  that  a 
motion  was  made  for  committing  him  to  the  Towerv  ahd 
debated  with  great  warmth,  b^t  ^t  last  overruled  by  the 
majority.  Nevertheless,  they  agreed  to  make  him  sensible  . 
of  their  displeasure,  and  he  was  reprimanded  in  his  place. 
The  jhoQse  of  lords  having  also  inquired  into  the  causes  of 
the  miscarriage  at  sea,  very  violent  debates  arose,  and  at 
length  the  majority  resolved,  that  the  admirak  had  dom? 
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well  in  the  execution  .of  the  orders  thiey  had  received.  This 
was  a  triumph  over  the  whig  lords,  who  had  so  eagerly 
prosecuted  the  affair,  and  now  protested  against  the  resolu- 
tion, not  without  great  appearance  of  reason.  The  next 
step  of  the  lords,  was  to  exculp^ate  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
as  the  bbme  seemed  to  lie  with  him,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  admirals  were  innocent.  With  a  view,  dierefore,  to 
transfer  the  blame  to  Trenchard,  the  whiggish  secretary, 
the  earl  gave  the  house  to  understand,  that  he  had  received 
intetligepce  from  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  June,  containing 
a  list  of  the  enemies'  fleet,  and  the  time  of  their  sailing; 
that  this  was  communicated  to  ;^  committee  of  the  council, 
imd  particularly  imparted  to  secretary  Trenchard,  whose 
province  it  was  to  transmit  instructions  to  the  ai{inirs^t 
Two  conferences  passed  on  this  subject  between  the  lords 
and  commons,  Trenchard  delivered  in  his  .  defence  in 
writing;  and  was  in  his  turn  screened  by  the  whole  efforts 
of  the  ministry,  in  which  the  whig  influence  now  predomi- 
nated. Thus  ^  inquiry  of  such  national  consequence^ 
which  took  its  rise  from  the  king^s  own  expression  of  re- 
sentment agaiuQt  the  delinquents,  was  stifled  by  the  arts  of 
the  court^  bt^cause  it  was  likely  to  affect  one  of  ^s  creatures  ; 
for,  though  there  was  no  premeditated  treachery  in  the 
icase,  the  interest  of  the  public  was  certainly  sacrificed  tq 
the  mutual  animosity  of  the  ministers.  The  charge  of  lord 
Falkland  being  resumed  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  begged  and  received  of  the  king  the  remain-? 
ing  two  thousand  pounds  of  the  money  which  had  been  paid 
^y  Rainsford :  he  wa^  therefore  dedared^iguilty  of  a  high 
jnisdemeanor,  and  breach  of  trusty  and  committed  to  the 
Tower;  from  whence,  however,  he  was  in  two  days 
discharged  upon  hi$  petition. 

$  ,X^^III.  Harley,  Foley,  and  Harcourt,  presented 
to  the  house  a  state  of  the  receipts  ^d  issues  of  the  reve* 
|iue,  together  yri^b  twp  feporta  frpm  the  commissioners  of 
^cf:ount^  concerning  sums  issued  for  secret  services;  and 
to  members  of  parliament*  .  This  was  a  discovery  of  the 
most  scandalous  practice^  in  the  mystery  of  corruptioii, 
equally  exercised  on  the  individuals  of  both  parties,  in  oc- 
casional bounties,  grants,  places,  pensions^  equivalents,  and 
additional  salar^s.     -fht  malcontents,  therejpi^,  justly  ob-j 
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served)  the  house,  of  commons  was  so  managed  diat  the 
king  could  baffle  any  bill,  quash  all  grievances,  stifle  ac* 
j^c^u^,  and  rec|ti£y  the  articles  of  Limerick.  When  the. 
ccwnmopfl  took  into  consideration  the  estimates  and  supplies 
of  the  ensuing  year,  die  king  demanded  forty  thouKuidmen 
for  the  navy,  a^  abiove  one  hundred  thousand  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  land  service*  Before  the  house  considered 
these  miormfHis  diimands,  they  granted  four  hundri^  thou- 
sand poumls  by  way.  of  advance,  to  quiet  the  clamours  of 
the  seamen  who  were  become  mutinous  and  desperate  for 
want  of  pay,  upwsMrds  of  one  million  being  due  to  them  for 
wages* ;  Then  the  commons  voted  the  number  of  men  re^ 
quired  for  the  navy :  but  they  were  so  ashamed  of  that  for 
^  attny,  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  act  in  such  a. 
manner  as  should  imply  that  they  still  retained  some  regard 
for  tlaehr  oountiy.  They  called  for  all  the  treaties  subsist- 
ing between  the  ^ing  and  his  allies :  they  examined  the 
diflferent  proportions  of  the  troops  furnished  by  the  respec- 
tive powers :  they  considered  the  intended  augmentations, 
and  fixed  the  establishment  of  the  ye^  at  fourscore  and 
thr^  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  men,  including 
officers.  For  the  maintenance  of  these  they  allotted  the 
pxm  of  two  millions,  five  hundred  find  thirQ^  thousand,  five 
hundred  ^nd  ninety  pounds^  They  granted  two  millions, 
f#r  the  pavy,  and  about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
nsake  good  die  de^jciencies  of  the  lionuity  and  poll  bills; , 
so  that  the  supplies  of  the  year  amounted  to  about  five  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  raised  by  a  landtas^  of  four  shilttngs  in  the 
poiund,  by  two  more  lives  in  the  annuities,  %  further  excise 
gn  beer,  a  new  duty  on  salt,  and  ^  lottery* 

$  XXXiy*  Though  the  maicontents  in  parliament 
pottld  not  withstand  this  torrent  of  profusion,  they  en^ 
deavour^d  to  distress  the  court  interest,  by.  reviving  the 
popular . bills  of  the  preceding  session;  such  as  that  for 
regulating  triali^  in  c^ses  of  high  treason,  the  other  for  the 
more  frequent  calling  ^nd  meeting  of  parliaments,  and 
that  ccmceming  free  and-  impartial  proceedings  in  parlia- 
tatau  The  first, was  <bo^cted  in  the  hpuse  of  lords;  the 
second  was  r^yected;  the  third  was  passed  by  the  com- 
mons, on  the  supposition  that  it  would  be  deCeated  in  the 
pther  bouse.  >    The  j(ord»  returned-  it  with  certain  amend- 
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ments,  to  whioh  the  commons  wotdd  not  agree :  a  coafe* 
rence  ensued ;  the  peers  receded  from  their  correctioas,  and 
passed  the  biU^  to  which  die  khig,  howeims  refused  his 
assent.  '  Nothing  could  be  more  unpopular  and  dangcrona 
dian  such  a  step  at  this  juncture.  The  commons^  in  order 
to  recover  some  cr^^it  with  the  p^ople^  determined  to  dis- 
approve of  his  majesty's  conduct.  The  hdose  formed  itself 
into  a-  committee,  to  take  the  state  of  the  kingdom  into 
consideration.  They  reserved  that  whoever  advised  the 
king  to  refuse  the  royal  assent  to  that  UU,  was  an  frnemy 
to  their  majesties  and  die  kingdom*  They  likewise  pre-» 
sented  an  address,  expressing  their  concern  that  he  had  not 
given  his  consent  to  the  bill,  and  beseeching  his  majesty  to 
hearken  for  the  future  to  the  advice  of  his  parliament, 
rather  than  to  the  counsels  of  particular  persons,  who  might 
have  private  interests  of  their  own,  separate  from  those  of 
his  majesty  and  his  people.  The.  king  thanked  them  for 
their  zeal,  professed'  a  warm  regard  for  their  constitution, 
and  assured  them  he  would  look  upon  all  parties  as  ene- 
mies, who  should  endeavour  to  lessen  the  confidence  sub- 
sisting between  the  sovereign  and  people.  The  members 
in  the  opposition  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  general 
reply.  A  day  being  appointed  to  take  it  into  consideraf 
tion,  a  warm  debate  was  maintained  with  equal  eloquence 
and  acrimony.  At  length,  the  question  being^  put,  that  an 
'  address  should  be  made  for  a  more  explicit  answer,  it  pass-* 
ed  in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority. 

$  XXXV.  The  city  of  London  petitioned  diat  a  parlia- 
mentary provision  might  be  made  for  the  orphans,  whose 
fortunes  they  had  scandalously  squandered  away.  Such 
an  application  had  been  made  iii  the  preceding  session,  and 
rejected  witir  disdain,  as  an  imposition  on  the-  public :  but 
now  those  scruples  were  removed^  and  the  house  passed  a 
bill  fo];^  this  purpose,  consisting  of  many  clauses^  extending 
to  different  charges  on  the  city  lands,  aqueducts,  and  per- 
sonal estates  1  imposing  duties  on  binding  apprentices,  con- 
stituting freemen,  as  also  upon  wines  and  coals  imported 
into  London.  On  the  twenrf^thihl  day  of  March  these 
bills  received  tlie  royal  assent;  and  the  king  todc  that 
opportunity  <»f  recommending  despatch)  as  the  season  of  the  ^ 
year  was  far  advanced,  and  tha  enemy-  diligendy  employed 
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in  makittf  pveparations  for  an  em-ly  campaign.  The  scheme 
of  a  nattomtl  bank,  Uke  diose  of 'Amsterdam  and  Genoa, 
had*  been  «ccoirimaiuied  to  die  minUtr)r,  as  an  excellent 
Institation,  air'^11' for  the  credit  and  security  of  the  go* 
venuiKnt,  iw  for  the  increase  of  tra4e  and  circulation. 
One  {^^jectwas  invefited  ^by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlain,  pro- 
poshig  die  circuliltion  of  tickets  on  land  security  |  but  Wil<^ 
Uam  Fatenoa  wm  authm*  of  that  which  was  carried  into 
execntion  c  i^  die  interest  of  Michael  Godfrey,  and  other 
neUve  projectors*  The  sdieme  was  founded  bii  the  notion 
of  a  ttansferaUe  fund,  and  a^  circulation  by  bill  bn  tHe 
credit  of  a  large  capitah  ^rty  merchants  subscribed  to 
Ae  amount  of  &v^  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  a  fond  of 
ready  money,  to  circulate'  one  million  at  eight  per  cent,  to 
be  lent  to  the  government;  and  even  this  fund  of  ready 
money  bore  1S^  same  interest.  Wh^n  it  was  propei^ 
digested  in  the  cabinet,  and  a  majority  in  parliament 
secured  for  its  recepuon,.the  undertakers  for  the  court 
intr(xlttoed  it  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  expatiated 
upon  ther  nattonal  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  such 
a  measure.  They  said  it  would  rescue  the  nation  out  of 
the  hands  of  eottortioners  and  usurers,  lower  interest,  raise 
the  value  of  land,  revive  and  establish  public  credit,  extend 
circulation,  consequendy  improve  commerce,  facilitate  the 
annual  supplies,  and  connect  the  people  the  more  closely 
with  the  government.  The  project  was  violently  opposed 
by  a  strong  party,  who  affirmed  that  it  would  become  a 
monopoly,  and  engross  the  whole  money  of  the  kingdom ; 
that,  as  it  must  infallibly  be  subservient  to  government 
views,  it  might  be  employed  to  the  Worst  purposes  of  arbi- 
trary power;  that,  instead  of  assisting,  it  would  weaken 
commerce,  by  tempting  people  to  withdraw  their  ^moncy 
from  trade,  and  employ  It  in  stockjobbing;  that  it  would 
produce  a  swarm  of  brokers  and  jobbers  to  prey  upon  their 
fellow  creatures,  ei^courage  fraud  and  gaming,  aiid  further 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  nation.  Notwithstanding  these 
objections,  the  blU  made  its  way  through  the  two  houses, 
eatablisbiag  the  funds  for  the  security  and  advantage  of 
^e  subscribers ;  empowering  their  majesties  to  incorporate 
them  by  the  name  of  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
b^mk  of  England,  under  a  proviso,  that  at  any  time  after 
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the  first  day  at  August^  in  the  year  one  diou^aiid  seven 
hundred  and  five^  upon  a  year's  noUc€,.and  the  repayment 
of  the  tvrelve  hundred  thousand  pbunds^  the  sud  corpoxa^ 
tion  should  cease  and  detenmne^  The  biU  likewise  con^ 
tadned  clauses  of  appropriation  for  «he  Sfnrice  ^  the  puUic* 
The  whok  subscription  war  filed  hitfn  days  aftor  its  being 
opened ;  and  the  court  <^  directors  coni{^ted  the  pay:o&ent 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act, 
although  they  did  not  call  in  more  than  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  the  aloney  subscribed.  All 
these  funds  proving  inad^equate  to  the  estimates^  tbe  com« 
mohs  brought  in  a  bill  to  impose  stamp  duiies  upon  all 
vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  used  in  almost  every  kmd 
of  intercourse  between  man  and  man;  and  they  crowndi 
the  oppt^ssions  of  the  year  with^another  grievous  tax  upon 
carriages,  under  the  name  of  a  bill  for  licensing  and  regu- 
lating hackn^  and  stage  coaches. 

§  XXX V(.  The  commons,  in  a  clause  of  the  bill. for 
taxing  several  jomt  stocks,  provided,  that  in  case  of  a  de- 
fault in  the  payment  of  that  tax,  within  the  trnts  limited  by- 
the  act,  the  charter  of  the  company  so  failing  should  be 
deemed  vojd  and  forfeited*  The  East  India  company  ac- 
tually neglected  their  payment,  and  the  public  iauigined  tbe 
ministry  would  seize  this  opportunity  of  dissolving  a  mo- 
nopoly against  which  so  many  complaints  had  been  made ; 
but  the  directors  understood  their  own  strength ;  and,  in- 
stead of  being  broken,  obtained  the  promise  of  a  new  char- 
ter. This  was  no  sooner  known,  than  the  controversy 
between  them  and  their  adversaries  was  revived  with  such 
^imosity,  that  the  council  thought  proper  to  indulge  botk 
parties  ^ith  a  hearing.  As  this  produced  no  resolution,  the 
merchants  who  opposed  the  company  petitioned,  that,' in  the 
mean  while,'the  new  charter  might  be  suspended.  Addres- 
ses of  the  same  kind  were  presented  by  a  great  number  of 
clothiers,  and  linendrapers,  and  other  dealers.  To  these 
a  written  answer  was  published  by  the  company ;  the  mer- 
chants printed  a  reply,  in  which  they  undertook  to  prove, 
that  the  company  had  been  guilty  of  unjust  and  unw*arranta- 
ble  actions,  tending  to  the  scandal  of  religion,  the  dishcmour 
of  the  nation,  the  reproach  of  our  laws,  the  oppression  of 
the  people,  and  the  ruin  oi  trade.    They  observed,  that  two 
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jiriTate  ships  had  exported  in  one  year  three  times  as  many 
dotlK  as  the  company  had  exported  in  three  years.  They 
offered  to  send  mor«  cloth  and  English  merchandise  to  the 
Indiei^  in  one  year,  than  the  company  had  exported  in  five  i 
to  furnish  the  government  with  five  hundred  tons  of  saltpe-* 
Ire  for  less  than  bne  half  of  die  usual  price  i  and  they  re- 
presented, that  the  company  could  neither  lade  the  ships 
they  petitioned  for  in  En^and  nor  relade  them  in  the  Eart 
Indies.  In  spite  of  all  these  remonstrances,  the  new  dnr* 
ter  passed  the  great  seal ;  though  the  grants  contained  m  k 
wel%  limited  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  did  not  amount  to 
an  exclusive  privilege,  and  subjected  the  company  to  such 
alterations,  restrictions,  and  qualifications,  as  the  king  should 
direct  before  the  tweaty-nindi  day  of  September.  This  in* 
dulgence  and  other  favours  granted  to  the  company,  were 
privately  purchased  of  the  ministry,  and  became  productive 
of  a  loud  outcry  against  the  government.  The  merchants 
puUished  a  journal  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  petitioned 
the  house  of  commons  that  their  liberty  of  trading  to  th« 
East  Indies  might  be  confirmed  by  parliament.  Another 
petition  was  presented  by  the  company,  praying  that  their 
charter  might  receive  a  parliamentary  sanction.  Both 
parties  employed  all  their  address  in  making  private  appli* 
cation  to  the  members.  The  house  having  examined  the 
different  charters,  the  book  of  their  new  subscriptions,  and 
every  particular  relating  to  the  company,  resolved  that  all 
the  subjects  of  England  had  an  equal  right  to  trade  to  the 
East  Indies,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament. 

$  XXXVII.  But  nothing  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  public  more  than  a  bill  which  was  brought  into  the 
house  for  a  general  naturalization  of  all  foreign  protestants. 
The  advocates  for  this  measure  alleged,  That  great  part  of 
the  lands  of  England  lay  uncultivated ;  That  the  strength 
of  a  nation  consisted  in  the  number  of  inhabitants;  That 
the  people  were  thinned  by  the  war  and  foreign  voyages, 
and  required  an  extraordinary  sapply  j  That  a  g^eat  num" 
ber  of  protestants,  persecuted  in  France  and  other  coun« 
tries,  woujd  gladly  remove  to  a  land  of  freedom,  and  bring 
along  with  them  their  wealth  and  manufactures ;  That  tha 
community  had  been  largely  i-epaid  for  the  protection 
granted  to  those  refugees  who  had  already  setUed  in  the 
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kingdom.  They  had  introduced  several  new  branches  of 
manufacture,  promoted  industry,  and  lowered  the  price 
of  labour;  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
trade,  oppressed  as  it  was  with  taxes,  and  exposed  to  \m- 
co^mon  hazard  from  the  enemy.  The  opponents  of  the 
bill  urged  with  great  Tehemence,  That  it  would  cheapen 
the  birthright  of  Englishmen;  That  the  want  of  culture 
was  owing  to  the  oppression  of  the  times  f  That  foreigners 
being  admitted  into  the  privileges  of  the  British  trade,. 
would  gro.w  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  their  benelactors, 
and  transfer  the  fortunes  they  had  gained  into  their  nMve 
country ;  That  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  labour  would 
be  a  national  grievance,  while  many  thousands  of  English 
manufsitturers  were  starving  for  want  of  employment,  and 
the  price  of  provisions  continued  so  high,,  that  even  those 
who  were  employed  could  scarce  supply  their  families  with 
bread  :  That  the  real  design  of  the  bill  was  to  make  such  an 
accession  to  the  dissenters  as  would  render  them  an  equal 
match  in  the  body  polkie  for  those  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land; to  create  a  greater  dependence  on  the  crown,  aad^ 
in  a  word,  to  supply  a  foreign  head  with  foreign  members* 
Sir  John  Knight,  a  member  of  the  house,  in ^a  speech  upon 
this  subject,  exaggerated  the  bad  consequences  that  would 
attend  such  a  bill,  with  all  the  wit  and  virulence  of  satire ; 
it  was  printed  and  dispersed  through  the  kingdom,  and 
raised  such  a  flame  among  the  people  as  had  not  appeared 
since  the  revolution.  They  exclaimed,  that  all  offices  would 
be  conferred  upon  Dutchmen,  who  would  become  lord- 
danes,.  and  prescribe  the  modes  of  religipn  and  government ; 
and  they  extolled  sir  John  Knight,  as  the  saviour  of  the 
nation..  The  courtiers,  incensed  at  the  progress  of  this 
clamour,  complained  in  the  hpijse  of  the  speech  which  had 
been  printed  ;  and  sir  John  was  threatened  with  expulsioi^ 
and  imprisonment.*'  He,  therefore,  thought  pi'oper  to  dis- 
own the  paper,  which  was  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon  hangman.  This  sacrifice  served  only  to  increase  the 
popular  disturbance,  which  ros^  to  such  a  height  of  violence^ 
that  the  court  party  began  to  tremble ;    and  the  bill  was- 

dropped  for  the  present. 

♦ 
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$  XXXVIII.  Lord  Coningsby  and  Mn   Porter  had 
tx)inmittcd  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  oppression  m  Ireland. 
These  had  been  explained^  during  the  last  session,  by  the 
^   ^ntiemen  who. appealed  against  the  administration  of  lord 
Sidney;    but  they  were  screened  by  the  ministry;  and, 
therefore,  the  earl  of  Bellamont  now  impeached  them  in  the 
house  of  commons,  of  which  he  and  they  were  members. 
After  an  eitamination  of  the  articles  exhibited  against  them, 
the  commons,  who  were  by  this  time  at  the  devotion  of  the 
«ourt,  declared,  that,  considering  the  sute  of  afiairs  in  Ire- 
land, they  did  not  think  them  fit  grounds  for  an  impeach- 
ment.    In  the  course  of  this  session,  the  nation  sustained 
another  misfortune  in  the  fate  of  sir.  Francis  Wheeler,  who 
had  been  appointed  conimander  in  chief  of  the  Mediter- 
tasean  squadron.     He  received  instructions  to  take  und^r 
'  his  convoy  the  merchant  ships  bound  to  Turkey,  Spain,  and 
Italy;  to  cruise  thirty  days  in  a  certain  latitude,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Spanish  plate  fleet  homeward  bound  r  to  leavfc 
part  of  his  squadron  at  Cadiz,  as  convoy  to  the  tnde  for 
England ;  to  proceed  with  the  rest  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
to  join  the  Spanish  fleet  in  his  return ;  and  to  act  in  concert 
wiA  them,  until  he  should  he  joinexl  by  the  fleet  from 
Turkey  and  the  Straits,  and  accompany  them  back  to  Eng- 
land.    About  the  latter  end  of  October  he  set  sail  from 
St.  Helens,  and  in  January  arrived  at  Cadiz  with  the  ships 
under  his  convoy.     There  leaving  rear  admiral  Hopson,  he 
proceeded  fof-  the  Mediterranean*     In  the  bay  of  Gibraltar 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  tempest,  under  alee  shore, 
which  he  could  not  possibly  weather,  and  where  the  ground 
was  sorfoul  that  no  anchor  would  hold.     This  expedient, 
however,  was  tried.     A  great  number  of  ships  were  drivea 
ashore,  and  many  perished.     The  admiral's  ship  foundered 
at  sea,  and  he  and  all  his  crew  were  buried  in  the  deep^ 
except    two    Moors,    wh6    were   miraculously   preserved. 
Two  other  ships  of  the  line,  three  ketches,  and  six  merchant 
ships,  were  lost.     The  remains  of  the  fleet  were  so  much 
shattered,  that,  instead  of  prosecuting  their  voyage,  they 
returned  to  Cadiz,  in  order  to  be  refitted,  and  sheltered 
from  the  attempts  of  the  French  squadrons,  which  were 
still  at  sea,  under  the  command  of  Chateau  Renaud  and 
Cabaret.     On  the  twenty-fifth  d^f  of  April  the  king  doaed 
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the  session  with  a  speech  in  the  usual  s^Ie,  and  the  par- 
liament was  prorogued  to  the  eighteenth  day  of  September/ 
$  XXXIX.  Lewis  of  France  being  tired  of  the  war, 
which  had  impoverished  his  country,  continued  to  tamper 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and,  by  the  canal  of  the  pope, 
made  some  offers  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  were  re- 
jcicted.  Meemwhile  he  resolved  to  stand  upon  the  defen- 
sive during  the  ensuing  campaign,  in  every  part  but 
Catalonia,  where  his  whole  naval  force  might  cooperate 
with  the  count  de  Noailles,  who  commanded  the  land 
army.  King  William  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
design  upon  Barcelona,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  Brest  and  Toulon  squadrons,  by  sending  Russel  to 
eea  as  early  as  the  fleet  could  be  in  a  condition  to  sail; 
but  before  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  the  Brest  squadron 
had  quitted  that  harbour.  On  the  third  day  of  May 
the  admiral  sailed  from  St.  Helens  with  the  combined 
3quadA»ns  of  England  and  Holland,  amounting  to  ninety 
ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  fireships,  and  tenders. 
He  detached  captain  Pritchard  of  the  Monmouth  with  two 
fireships,  to  destroy  a  fleet  of  French  merchant  ships  near 
Conquet  bay;  and  this  service  being  performed,  he  re- 
turned to  St.  Helens,  where  he  had  left  sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  with  a  squadron,  to  take  on  board  a  body  of  land, 
forces,  intended  for  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  France. 

f  Besides  the  bills  already  mentioned,  the  parliament  in  thist^ssion  passed  an 
Itct  for  taking  and  stating  the  public  accounts — another  to  encourage  uiipboikl- 
|ng— a  third  for  the  better  disciplining  th%  navy — ^the  usual  militia  act — and  an 
act  enabling  his  majesty  to  make  grants  and  leases  in  the  dutchy  of  Com>»raU. 
One  was  also  ])a8sed  for  renewing  a  clause  in  an  old  statute,  limiting  the  number 
Cif  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  principality  of  Wales.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
brought  an  action  iu  the  court  of  king's  bench  against  Mr.  Germaine  for  criminal 
conversation  with  his  dutchess.  The  cause  was  tried,  and  the  jury  brought 
in  their  verdict  for  one  hundred  marks,  and  costs  of  suit»  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff. 

Before  the  king  embarked,  he  gratified  a  good  number  of  his  friends  with 

Iiromotions.  Lord  Charles  Butler,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  created 
ord  Butler,  of  Weston  in  England,  and  ea^l  of  Arran  iu  Ireland*  T^e  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke.  The  earl  of  Mulgrave,  being 
reconciled  to  the  court  measures,  was  giiitified  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  title  of  marquis  of  Normandy.  Henry  Herbert  was  ennobled  by 
the  title  of  baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  The  earls  of  Bedford,  Devonshire,  and 
Clare,  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  dukes.  I'he  marquis  of  Caermarthen  was 
piade  duke  of  Leeds;  lord  viscount  Sidney,  created  earl  if  Romney;  and 
viscount  Newport,  earl  of  Bedford.  Russel  v^as  advanced  to  the  head  of  the 
fidmiralty  board  Sir  George  Rooke  and  sir  John  Houblon  were  anpomted  joint 
commissioners,  ip  the  room  of  Killegrew  and  Delaval.  Charles  Montague  was 
fnade  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  sir  William  Trumbal  and  John  Smith 
poinmissioners  of  the  treasury,  m  the  room  of  sir  Edward  Seymoiu*  and  Mks 
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Thcae  being  embarked,  under  the  command  of  general 
Ptolemache,  the  whole  fleet  sailed  again  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  l^ay.  The  land  and  sea  officers,  in  a  council  of 
war,  agreed  that  part  of  the  fleet  designed  for  this  expe* 
dition,  should  separate  from  the  rest,  ^nd  proceed  to 
Camaret  bay,  where  the  forces  should  be  landed.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  June,  lord  Berkeley,  who  commanded  this 
squadron,  parted  with  the  grand  fleet,  and  on  the  seventh 
anchored  between  the  bays  of  Camaret  and  Bertaume* 
Next  day  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  afterwards  duke  of 
Leeds,  who  served  under  Berkeley,  as  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue,  entered  Camaret  bay  with  two  large  ships  and  siii; 
frigates,  to  *cover  the  troops  in  landing.  The  French  had 
received  intelligence  of  the  design,  and  taken  such  pre- 
cautions, under  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  engineer, 
Vauban,  that  the  English  were  exposed  to  a  terrible  fife  . 
from  new  erected  batteries,  as  well  as  from  a  strong  body 
oT  troops;  and  though  the  ships  cannonaded  them  with 
great  vigour,  the  soldiers  could  not  maintain  any  regularity 
in  landing.  A  good  number  were  killed  in  the  open  boats 
before  they  reached  the  shore ;  and  those  who  landed  were 
soon  repulsed,  in  spite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  general 
Ptolemache,  who  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  which 
proved  mortal.  Seven  hundred  soldiers  are  said  to  have 
been  lost  on  this  occasion,  besides  those  who  were  killed  on 
board  of  the  ships.  The  Monk  ship  of  war  %vas  towed  pff 
with  great  difficulty.;  but  a  Dutch  frigate  of  thirty  guns 
fell  into  the  hands  of^the  enemy. 

§  XL.  After  this  unfortunate  attempt,  lord  ^Berkeley, 
with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  sailed  back  for  Eng- 
land, and  at  St.  Helens  received  orders  from  the  queen  to 
call  a  council,  and  deliberate  in  what  manner  the  ships  and 
forces  might  be  best  employed.*  They  agreed  to  make 
some  attempt  upon  the  coast  of  Normandy.  With  this 
view  they  set  sail  on  the  fifth  day  of  July.  They  bom: 
barded  Dieppe,  and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  town 
tp  ashes.  Thence. they  steered  to  Havre  de  Grace,  which 
met  with  the  same  fate.  They  harassed  the  French  troops^ 
who  marched  after  them  along  shore.     They  alarmed  the 

♦  An.  1694. 
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whole  coast,  and  filled  every  town  with  such  constemadon, 
that  they  would  have  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants, 
had  not  they  been  detained  by  military  force.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  lord  Berkeley  returned  to  St. 
Helens,  where  he  quitted  the  fleet,  and  the  cominand  de- 
volved upon  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  This  officer  having 
received  instructions  to  make  an  attempt  uponvDunkirk, 
sailed  round  to^  the  Downs,  where  he  was  joined  by  M. 
Meesters,  with  six-and-twenty  Dutch  pilots.  On  the 
twelfth  of  September  he  appeared  before  Dunkirk;  and 
next  day  sent  in  the  Charles  galley,  with  two  bombketches, 
and  as  many  of  the  machines  called  Infemals.  These 
were  set  on  fire  without  eiFect ;  and  the  design  mbcarried ; 
then  Shovel  steered  to  Calais,  which  having  bombarded 
with  little' success,  he  returned  to  the  coast  of  England; 
and  the  bombketches  and  machines  were  sent  into  the  river 
Thames. 

$  XLI.  During  these  transactions,  admiral  Russel, 
with  the  grand  fleet,  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  be- 
ing joined  by  reftr-admiral  Neville  from  Cadiz,  together 
with  Callemberg  and  Eyertzen,  he  steered  towards  Barce- 
lona, which  was  besieged  by  the  French  fleet  and  army. 
At  his  approach,  Tourville  retired  with  precipitation  into 
the  harj30ur  of  Toulon ;  and  Noailles  abandoned  his  enter- 
prise. The  Spafiish  affairs  were  in  such  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, that  without  this  timely  assistance  the  kingdom 
must  have  been  undone.  While  he  continued  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  French  admiral  durst  not  venture  to 
appear  at  sea;  and  all  his  projects  were  disconcerted. 
After  having  asserted  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  in 
those  seas  during  the  whole  summer,  he  sailed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November  to  Cadiz,  where,  by  an  express  order 
of  the  king,  he  passed  the  winter,  during  which,  he  took 
such  precautions  for  preventing  Tourville  from  passing 
the  Straits,  that  he  did  not  think  proper  to  risk  the 
passage. 

§  XLII.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  describe  the  ope- 
rations on  the  continent.  In  the  middle  of  TVIay  king  Wil- 
liam arrived  in  Holland,  where  he  consulted  with  the  states 
general.  On  the  third  day  of  June  he  repaired  \o  Bethlem 
abbey   near  Louvain,    the    place  appointed   for  the    ren- 
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de2vous  of  the  army;  and  there  he  was  met  by  the 
electors  of  Bavaria  and  Ccdogne.  In  a  few  dayt  a  numer- 
ous army  was  assembled ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
promise  an  active  campaign.  On  the  third  day  of  June 
the  dauphin  assumed  the  command  of  the  French  forces, 
with  which  Luxembourg  had  taken  post  between  Mons 
and  Maubeuge;  and  passing  the  Sambre,  encamped  at 
Flevirus :  but  on  the  eighteenth,  he  removed  from  thence, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  between  St.  Tron  and  Wanheim : 
while  die  confederates  lay  at  Rosbeck.  On  the  eleventh 
of  July,  the  dauphin  marched  in  four  columns  to  Oerle 
tipon  the  Jaar,  where  he  pitched  his  camp.  On  the  twen- 
ty^econd,  the  confederates .  marched  to  Bomale :  then  the 
dauphin  took  the  route  to  Vignamont,  where  he  secured 
bis  army  by  intrenchments,  as  his  forces  were  inferior  in 
number  to  those  of  the  allies ;  and  he  bad  been  directed 
by  his  father  to  avoid  an  engagement.  In  this  situation 
both  armies  remained  ^ill  the  fifteenth  day  of  August, 
when  king  William  sent  the  heavy  baggage  to  Louvain  > 
and  on  the  eighteenth  made  a  motion  to  SombreL  This 
was  no  soQuer  known  to  the  enemy^  thauxthey  decamped; 
and  having  marched  all  night,  posted  themselves  between 
Teniploux  and  Masy, within  a  league  and  a  half  of  the  con- 
federates. The  king  of  England  resolved  to  pass  the 
Scheld ;  and  with  this  view  marched,  by  the  way  of  Ni- 
velle  and  Soignies,  to  Chievres :  from  theqce  he  detached 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  with  a  stroi^g  body  of  horse  and 
foot,  to  pass  the  river  at  Oudenarde,  while  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  advanced  with  another  detachment  to  pass  it  at 
Point  de  Espieres.  Notwithstanding  all  the  expedition 
they  could  make,  their  purpose  was  anticipated  by  Luxem- 
bourg, who  being  apprised  of  their  route,  had  detache;d 
four  thousand  horse,  with  each  a  foot  soldier  behind  the 
trooper,  to  reinforce  M.  de  Valette,  who  commanded  that 
part  of  the  French  line.  Tl^ese  were  sustained  by  a  choice 
body,  of  men,  who  travelled  with  great  expedition,  without 
observing  the  formalities  of  a  march*  Mareschal  de  Vil- 
leroy  followed  the  s^me  route,  with  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
right  wing,  the  household  troops,  and  twenty  field  pieces : 
and  the  rest  of  the  army  was  brought  up  by  the  dauphin  in 
person.,  *  They  marched  with  such   incredible    diligence^ 
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that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  could  scarce  believe  his  owti 
eyes,  when  he  arrived  in  si^t  of  the  Scheld,  aad  saw 
them  intrenching  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the 
riven  King  William  having  reconnoitred  their  dispositioa, 
thought  it  impracticable  to  pass  at  that  place ;  and  there- 
fore  marched  down  the  river  to  Oudenarde,  wheUe  a  pas- 
sage had  been  already  effected  by  the  duke  of  Wirtembergi. 
Here  the  confederates  passed  the  Scheld  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  month ;  and  the  king  fix«d  his  head 
quarters  at  Wanneghera.  His  intention  was  to  have  ttiken 
possession  of  Courtray,  and  established  winter  quarters  for 
a  considerable  part  of  his  army  io  that  district ;  but  Lux- 
embourg having  posted  himself  between  that  place  and 
Menin,  extended  his  lines  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  con- 
federates could  not  attempt  to  force  them,  nor  even  hinder 
him  from  subsisting  his  army  at  the  expense  of  the  castel- 
lany  of  Courtray,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 
This  surprising  march  was  of  such  importance  to  the 
French  king,  that  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  of 
thanlcs  to  his  army ;  and  ordered  that  it  should  be  read  to 
every  particular  squadron  and  battalion* 

$  XLIII.  The  king  of  England,  though  disappointed 
in  his  scheme  upon  Courtray,  found  means  to  make  some 
advantage  of  his  superiority  in  number.  He  drafted 
troops  ;from  the  garrison  of  Liege  and  Maestricht ;  and 
on  the  third  day  of  September  reinforced  his  body  with  a 
large  detachment  from  his  own  camp,  conferring  the  com- 
mand upon  the  duke  of  Holstein  Ploen,  with  orders  td 
undertake  the  siege  of  Huy.  Next  day  the  whole  confe- 
dernte  forces  passed  the  Lys,  and  encamped  at  Wouterg- 
hem.  From  thence  the  king,  with  part  of  the  army, 
marched  to  Roselaer :  this  diversion  obliged  the  •  dauphin 
to  make  considerable  detachments,  for  the  security  of 
Vpres  and  Menin  on  one  side,  and  to  cover  Fumes  and 
Dunkirk  on  the  other.  At  this  juncture,  a  Frenchman 
being  seized  ip  the  very  act  of  setting  fire  to  one  of  the 
ammunition  wagons  in  the  allied  army,  confessed  he  had 
been  employed  for  this  purpose  by  some  of  the  French 
generals,  and  suffered  death  as  a  traitor.  On  the  sixteenth 
day  of  the  month,  the  duke  of  Holstein  Ploen  invested 
Huy,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with  such  vigour,  tKat  in  ten 
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days  the  garrison  capitulated.  The  king  ordered  Dix- 
muyde,  Deynesc,  Ninove,  and  Tirlemont,  to  be  secured 
for  winter  quarters  to  part  of  the  army :  the  dstuphia  re- 
turned to  Versailles :  William  quitted  the  camp  on  the  last 
day  of  September ;  and  both  armies  broke  up  about  the 
middle  of  October. 

$  XI^IV.  The  operations  on 'the  Rhine  were  preconr 
certed  between  king  William  and  the  prince  of  Baden^  who 
had  visited  London  in  the  winter.  The  dispute  between 
die  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  compromised ; 
and  this  young  prince  dying  during  the  negptiation^.the 
treaty  was  perfected  by  his  brother  and  successor,  who 
engaged  to  ftimish  twelve  thousand  men  yearly,  in  conm^ 
deration  of  a  subsidy  from  the  court  of  Vienna.  In  the 
begiiming  of  Jime,  mareschal  de  Lorges  passed  the  Rhine 
at  Ptiilipsburg^-  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  Imperialists, 
encamped  at  Hailbron.  The  prince  of  Baden,  who  was 
not  yet  joined  by  the  Saxons,  Hessians,  nor  by  the  troops 
of  Munster  and  Paderbom,  despatched  couriers  to  quicken 
the  march  of  these  auxiliaries,  and  advanced  to  Eppingen, 
where  he  proppsed  to  wait  till  they  should  come  up^  but,, 
on  the  fifteenth,  receiving  undoubted  intelligence  timt  the 
enemy  were  in  motion  towards  him,  he  advanced  to  meet 
them  in  order  of  batde.  De  Lorges  concluded  that  this 
was  a  desperate  effort,  and  immediately  halted,  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  an  engagement.^  This  pause 
enaUed  prince  Lewis  to  take  possession  of  a  strong  pass 
near  Sintzheim,  trom  which  he  could  not  easily  be  dis- 
lodged. Th«i  the  mareschal  proceeded  to  Viseloch,  and 
ravaged  ib^  adjacent  country,  in  hopes  of  drawing  the 
Imperialists  from  their  intrenchments.  The  prince  being 
joined  by  the  Hessians^  resolved  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of 
die  enemy ;  and  the  French  general  being  apprised  of  his 
design,  retreated' at  midnight  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 
Having  posted  himself  at  Ruth,  he  sent  hh  heav)'  baggage 
to  Philipsburgh:  then  he  moved  to  Goilsberg,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manheim,  repassed  the  Rhjne,  and  er.camped 
between  Spiers  and  Worms.  The  prince  of  Baden  being 
joined  by  the  allies,  passed  the  ri^r  by  a  bridge  of  hoais 
near  Hagenbach,  in  the  middle  of  September ;  and  laid  the 
country  of  Alsace  under  contribution.      Consideriiig  the 
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advanced  season  of  the  year,  this  was  a  rash  undertaking  9 
and  the  French  general  resolved  to  profit  by  his  enei|iy's 
temerity.  He  forthwith  advanced  against  the  Imperialists^ 
foreseeing  that  should  they  be  worsted  in  battle,  their 
whole  army  would  be  ruined*  Prince  Lewis,  informed  of 
his  intention,  immediately  passed  the  Rhine;  and  this 
rietreat  was  no  sooner  effected,  than  the  river  swelled  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  island  in  the  middle,  and  great  part 
of  the  camp  he  had  otcupied,  was  overflowed^  Soon  after 
this  incident  both  arpiies  retired  into  winter  quartersy  Ttie 
campaign  in  Hungary  produced  no  event  of  importance* 
It  was  opened  by  the  new*  visir,  who  arrived  at  Belgrade  in 
the  middle  of  August;  and  about  the  same  time  Ca- 
prara  assembled  the  Imperial  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peterwaradin.  The  Turks  passed  the  Saave,  in  order  to 
attack  their  camp,  and  carried  on  their  approaches  with  five 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  made  very  little  progi^ess. 
The  Imperialists  received  reinforcements  z  the  season 
wasted  away;  a  feud  arose  bet\Veen  the  visir  and  the  cham 
of  the  Tartars ;  and  the  Danube  being  swelled  by  heavy 
rains,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  operations  of  the  Turks,  their 
general  decamped  in  the  night  of  the  first  of  October. 
They  afterwards  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Titui, 
while  the  Imperial  general  made  himself  master  of  Giuku 
In  the  course  of  this  summer,  the  Venetians,  who  were 
also  at  war  with  the  Turks,  redjaced  Cyclut,  a  place  of 
importance  on  the  river  Naranta,  and  made  a  conquest  of 
the  island  of  Scio  in  th^  Archipelago. 

$  XLV,  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  French 
king  had  determined  to  act  vigorously  Jn  Cata1oni^»  In 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  duke  de  Noailles  advanced  at 
the  head  of  eight*and*twenty  thousand  men  to  the  river 
Ter,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  the  viceroy  of  Catalonia 
was  encamped  with  sixteen  thousand  Spani^ds*  The 
French  general  passed  th^e  river  in  the  face  of  this  army, 
and  attacked  their  intrenchments  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  in  less  than  an  hour  they  were  totally  defeated.  Then 
he  marched  to  Palamose,  and  undertook  the  siege;  of  that 
place,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  blocked  up  by  the 
combined  squadrons  of  Brest  and  Toulon.  Though  tT^e 
besijeged  made  an  obstinate  defence,  the  town  was  taken  by 
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storm,  the  houses  were  pillaged,  and  the  people  put  to  the 
sword,  without  disttnction  of  age,  sex,  or  conditiop.  Then 
he  invested  Gironne,  which  in  a  few  days  capitulated. 
Ostalric  met  with  the  same  fate,  and  Noailles  was  created 
viceroy  of  Catalonia  by  the  French  king.  In  the  begiiuiing 
•  of-  August  he  distributed  his  forces  into  quarters  of  refresh- 
ment, along  the  riVer  Terdore,  resolving  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Barceloiia,  which  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  admi-/ 
ral  Russel.  The  war  languished  in  Piedmont,  pn  account 
of  a  secret  negotiation  between  the  king  of  France  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy ;  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
Rouvigny,  earl  of  Galway,  who  had  succeeded  the  duke  of 
Schomberg  in  the  command  of  the  British  forces  in  that 
country.  Casal  was  closely  blocked  up  by  the  reduction 
of  Fort  St.  George,  and  the  Vaudois  gained  the  advantage 
in  some  skirqfiishles  in  the  valley  of  Ragelas  :  but  no  design 
of  importance  was  executed.^ 

§  XLVI.  England  had  continued  very  quiet  under 
the  queen's  administration,  if  we  except  some  little  com- 
motions occasioned  by  the  practices,  or  pretended  practices, 
of  the  Jacobites.  Prosecutions  were  revived  against  certain 
gentlemen  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  for  having  been 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy  formed  in  favour  of  the  late 
king's  projected  invasion  from  Normandy.  These  steps 
were  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  infamous  informers, 
whom  the  ministry  countenanced.  Colonel  Tarker  and 
one  Crosby  were  imprisoned,  and  bills  of  treason  found 
against  them :  but  Parker  made  his  escape  from  the 
Tower,  and  was  never  retaken,  though  a  reward  of  four 
hundred  pounds  was  set  upon  his  head.  The  king  having 
settleil  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy  at  the  Hague,  em- 
barked for  England  on  the  eighth  of  November,  and  next 
day  landed  at  Margate.  On  the  twelfth  he  opened  the., 
session  of  parliament,  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  observed 
that  the  posture  of  affairs  was  improved  both  by  sea  and 
^d  since  they  last  parted ;  in  particular,  that  a  stop  >vas 
put  to  the  progress  of  the  French  arms.  He  desired  they 
would  continue  the  act  of  tonnage   and  poundage,  /  which 

.  g  In  thc-coiuse  of  ihe  year,  M.  du  Casse,  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  made  an 
unsucceBsful  aUempl  upon  the  island  of  Jamaica  ;  aud  M.  St.  Clair,  with  fou^  men 
of  war,  formed  a  design  against  St.  JohnSj  Newfoundland  ;  bit  be  was  repulsed 
with  loss,  by  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants. 
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^  XLVIII.  The  princess  Anne  being  informed  of  the 
queen's  dangeroiis  indisposition,  sent  a  lady  of  her  bed 
chamber  ito  desire  she  might  be  admitted  to  her  majesty ; 
but  this  request  was  npt  granted.  She  was  thanked  for  her 
expressk^nof  concern;  and  given  to  understand  that  the 
physicians  had  directed  that  the  queen  should  be,  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible.  Before  her  death,  however,  she  sent  a 
'forgiving  message  to  her  sister;  and,  after  her  decease, the 
earl  of  Sunderland  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the 
king  and  the  princess,'  who  visited  him  at  Kensington^ 
where' she  wasi^eceived  with  uncommon  civility.  He  ap-> 
pointed  the  palace  of  St.  James's  for  her  residence,  and 
presented  her  with  the  greater  part  of  the  queen's  jewels. 
But  a  mutual  jealousy  and  disgust  subsisted  un^er  these  ex- 
teriors of  friendship  and  esteem..  The  two  hoiises  of  par- 
liament waited  on  the  king  at  Kensington,  with  consolatory 
addresses  on  the  death  of  his  consort:  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  regency  of  Scotland,  the  city  and  clergy  of 
London,  the  dissenting  ministers,  and  almost  all  the  great 
corporations  in  England.^ 

ing  text :  '*  Go  now,  see  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's 
**  daughter  "  On  the  other  hand,  the  lord  niaj-or,  aldermen,  and  common  council 
of  London  came  to  a  resolution  to  erect  her  statue,  with  that  of  the  king,  in  the 
royal  exchange. 

k  The  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  are  said  to  have  started  a  doubt, 
whether  the  parliament  was  not  dissolved  by  the  queen's  death ;  but  this  daogeiH. 
ous  motion  met  with  no  countenance. 
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Commons  in  their  affection  to  the  King.  $  XXXIX.  Re^ 
solutions  touching  the  cam,  and  the  support  of  public  cre^ 
dit.  *$  XL.  Enormofis  impositions.  $  XLI.  Sir  yohn 
Fenwick  is  apprehended.  §  XLII.  A  bill»of  attainder 
being  brought  into  the  H^ust  against  him^  produces  vio- 
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chosen  King  of  Pokmd.  §  LII.  Peter  the  Czar  of  Mus- 
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§  LIII.  Proceedings  in  the  congress  at  Ryswick.  ^  LIV. 
The  Ambassadors  of  England^  Spain^  and  Holland^  sign 
the  treaty^     §  LV.  A  general  pacification. 

$  I.  THE  kingdom  now  resounded  wilh  die.  com- 
plaints of  the  papists  and  malcontents,  who  taxed  the 
ministry  with  subornation  of  perjury,  in  the  case  of  the 
Lancashire  gentlemen  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  the 
conspiracy.  One  Lunt,  an  Irishman,  had  informed  sir 
^John  Trenchard,  secretary  of  state,  that  he  had  been  sent 
from  Ireland,  with  commissions  from  king  James  to  divers 
gentlemen  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire :  that  he  had  assist- 
ed in  buying  arms  and  enlisting  men  to  serve  that  king  in 
his  projected  invasion  of  England ;  that  he  had  been  twice 
despatched  by  those  gentlemen  to  the  court  of  St.  Ge?*- 
mains,  assisted  many  Jacobites  in  repdring  to  France, 
helped  to  conceal  others  that  came  from  that  kingdom; 
and  that  all  those  persons  told  him  they  were  furnished 
with  money  by  sir  John  Friend  to  defray  the  expense  of 
their  expeditions.     His  testijnony  was  confirmed  by  other 
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infamous  emissaries^  who  reeeived  l^ut  too  much  counte-* 
nanc|  |r;qp^e  goveniment.  Blank  warrants  were  issued, 
and  filled  up  occasionally  with  such  names  as  the  informers 
suggested.  These  were  delivered  to  Aaron  Smith;  solici- 
tor to  the  treasury,  who^  with  messenger^  accompanied 
Lunt  and  his^  associates  to  Lancashire,  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  a  party  of  Dutch  horseguards,  commanded  by  one^ 
captain  Baker.  They  were  empowered  to  break  open 
houses,  seize  papers,  and  apprehend  persons,  according  to 
their  pleasure ;  and  they  committed  many  acts  of  violence 
and  oppression.  The  persons,  against  whom  these  mea- 
sures were  taken,  being  s^prised  of  the  impending  danger, 
generally  retired  from  their  own  habitations.  Some,  how- 
ever, were  taken  and  imprisoned:  a  few  arms  were  se- 
cured ;  and,  in/the  house  of  Mr.  Standish,  at  Standish  hall, 
they  found  the  draft  of  a  declaration  to  be  published  by 
king  James  at  his  landing.  As  this  prosecution  seemed 
calculated  to  revive  the  horror  of  a  stale  c6nspiracy,  and 
the  evidences  were  persons  of  abandoned  characters,  the 
friends  of  those  who  were  persecuted,  found  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  rendering  the  scheme  odious  to  the  nation.  They 
even  employed  the  pen  of  Ferguson^  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  every  plot  that  was  hatched  since  the  Ryehousc 
conspiracy.  This  veteran,  though  appointed  housekeeper 
to  the  excise  office,  thought  himself  poorly  recompensed 
for  the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  revolution,  became  dissa- 
tisfied, and,  upon  this  occasion,  published  a  letter  to  sir 
John  Trenchard  on  the  abuse  of  power.  It  was  replete 
with  the  most  bitter  invectives  against  the  ministry,  and 
contained  a  great  number  of  flagrant  instances,  in  which 
the  court  had  countenanced  the  vilest  corruption,  perfidy, 
and  oppression.  This  production  was  in  every  body's 
hand,  and  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  people,  that  wheii 
the  prisoners  were  brought  to  trial  at  Manchester,  the 
populace  would  have  put  the  witnesses  to  death,  had  they 
not  been  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  those  who  were 
friends  to  the  accused  persons,  and  had  already  taken 
effectual  measures  for  their  safety.  Lunt's  chief  associate 
in  the  mystery,  of  information  was  one  Taaffe,  a  wretch  of 
the  most  profligate  principles,  who  finding  himself  disap^ 
pointed  in  his  hope  of  teward  frooi  the  ministry,  was  pti-^' 
Voi.  I.  D  d  ' 
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vatcly  gained  over  by,  the  ag;eiit8  fat  the  {>risobers.  Luntt 
when  desired  in  court  to  point  out  the  persons  whom  he 
^  bad  accused,  committed  such  a  mistake  as  greatly  invali- 
dated his  testimony ;  and  TaaiTe  declared  before  the  bench, 
that  the  pretended  plot  wai  no  other  than  a  contrivance 
between  himself  and  Lunt,  in  order  to  procure  money 
from  the  government.  The  prisbners  were  immediately 
acquitted,  and  the  ministry  incurred  a  heavy  load  of  |)opU' 
kr  odium,  as  the  authors  or  abettoi^  of  knavish  contrivances 
to  in&nare  the  innocent.  The  government,  with  a  view  to 
evince  their  abhorrence  of  such  practices,  ordered  the  "^iu 
nesses  to  be  prosecuted  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  lives 
and  estates  of  the  gentlemen  ^ho  had  been  accused ;  an4 
at  last  the  afiair  was  brought  into  the  house  of  ^  commons* 
The  Jacobites  triumphed  in  their  victory.  They  even 
turned  the  battery  of  corruption  upon  the  evidence  for  the 
crown,  not  without  making  a  considerable  impression.  But 
the  cause  was  pow  debated  before  judges,  who  were  not  at 
all  propitious  to  their  views.  The  commons  having  set  on 
foot  an  inquiry,,  and  examined  all  the  papers  and  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  pretended  plot,  resolvecf.  That  there 
was  sufficient  ground  for  the  prosecution  and  trials  of  the 
gentlemen  at  Manchester ;  and  that  there  was  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  against  the  king  and  government.  They  issued 
an  order  for  taking  Mr.  Standish  into  custody ;  and  the 
messenger  reporting  that  l|e  wa&  not  to  be  found,  they  pre- 
sented an ,  address  to  the  king,  desiring  a  proclamation 
might  be  published,  offering  a  reward  for  apprehending  his 
person.  The  peers  concurred  with  the  commons  in  dieir 
sentiments  of  this  affair ;  for  complaints  hs^ving  been  kid 
before  their  house  also,  by  the  pcrisons  who  thought  them- 
selves aggrieved,  the  question  was  put.  Whether  the 
government  had  cause  to,  prosecute  them;  and  carried  in 
the  affirmative ;  though  a  protest  was  entered  against  this 
vote  by  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham.  Not- 
withstanding these  decisions,  the  accused  gentlemen  prose- 
cuted Lunt  and  two  of  his  accomplices  for  perjury,  at  the 
Lancaster  assizes ;  and  all  three  were  found  guilty.  They 
W^ere  immediately  indicted  by  the  crown,  for  a  conspiracj^ 
against  the4ives  and  liberties  of  the  persons  they  had  accu- 
sed.     The  intention  of  the  ministry,  in  laying  this  indiCI- 
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mekit,  was  to  sei^e  the  oppprtumty  of  punishing  some  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  gentlemen,  who  had  prevaricated  in 
giving  their  testimony;  but  the  design  being  discovered^ 
the  Lancashire  men  refused  to  produce  their  evidence* 
against  the  informers :  the  prosecution  dropped  of  conste- 
quence,  and  the  prisoners  were  discharged* 

$  II.  When  the  conunons  were  employed  in  examining 
the  state  of  the  revenue,  and  taking  measures  for  raising  the 
necessary  supplies,  the  inhabitants  of  Royston  presented  a 
petition,  complaining,  that  the  ofl^cers  and  soldiers  of  the 
regiment  belonging  to  colonel  Hastings,  which  W9,s  quarter- 
ed upon  them,  exacted  subsistence  money,  even  on  pain  of 
military  execution.  The  house  was  immediately  kindled 
into  a  flame  by  this  information.  The  officers,  and 
Pauncefort,  agent  for  the  regiment,  were  examined :  then  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  that  such  practice  was  arbitrary, 
illegal,  and  a  violation  of  the  rights  and'  liberties  of  the 
subject.  Upon  further  inquiry,  Pauncefort  and  some  other 
agents  were  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant,  fajr 
having  neglected  to  pay  the  subsistence  money  they  had 
received  for  the  officers  and  soldiers.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  to  the  Tower,  together  with  Henry  Guy,  a  member  of 
the  house,  and  secretary  to  the  treasury,  the  one  for  giving^ 
and  the  other  for  receiving,  a  bribe  to  obtain  the  king's 
bounty.  Pauncefort's  brother  was  likewise  committed,  for 
being  concerned  in  the  same  commerce*  Guy  had  been 
employed,  together  with  Trevor,  the  speaker,  as  the  court 
agent  for  securing  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons :  for 
that  reason,  he  was  obnoxious  t»  the  members  in  the  oppo- 
sition, who  took  this  opportimity  to  brand  him;  and  the 
courtiers  could  not  with  any  decency  screen  him  froni  their 
vengeance.  The  house  having  proceeded  in  this  inquiry, 
drew  up  an  address  to  the  king,  enumerating  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  i;irto  the  army,  jaaxd  demanding  immediate 
redress.  He  premised  to  consider  the  remonstrance,  and 
redress  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained*  Accor- 
dingly, he  cashiered  colonel  Hastings;  appointed  a. council 
of  officers  to  sit  weekly  and  examine  all  complaints  against 
any  officer  and  soldier;  and  published  a  declaratipn  for  the 
maintenance  of  strict  discipline,  and  the  due  payment  of 
quarters*     Notwithstanding  these  concessions  the  commons 
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prosecuted  their  examinations :  they  committed  Mr.  James 
Craggs,  one  of  the  contractors  for  clothing  the  army,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  answer  upon  oath  to  such  questions  as 
might  be  put  to  him'  by  the  commissioners  of  accounts.* 
They  brought  in  a  bill  for  obliging  him  and  Mr.  Richard 
Hamage  the  other  contractor,  together  with  the  twoPaunoc- 
forts,  to  discover  how  they  had  disposed  of  the  sums  paid 
into  their  hands  on  account  of  the  army ;  and  for  punishing 
them,  in  case  they  should  persist  in  their  refusal.  At  this 
pferiod  they  received  a  petition  against  the  commissioners 
for  licensing  hackney  coaches.  Three  of  them,  by  means 
of  an  address  to  the  king,  were  removed  with  disgrace,  for 
having  acted  arbitrarily,  corrupdy,  and  contrary  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  by  act  of  parliament. 

$  III.  Those  who  encouraged  this  spirit  of  reforma- 
tion introduced  another  inquiry  about  the  orphans'   bill, 
which  was   said  to  have  passed  into  an  act,  by  virtue  of 
undue  influence.*    A  comm^^ttee  being  appointed  to  inspect 
the  chamberlain's  books,  discovered  that  bribes  had  been 
given  to  sir  John  Trevor,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  Mr. 
Hungerford,  chairman  of  the  grand  committee.     The  first 
-being  voted  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and   misdemeanor,  ab- 
dicated the  chair,  and  Paul  Foley  was  appointed  speaker 
in  his  room.     Then  sir  John  and  Hungerford  were   ex- 
pelled the  houses  one  Nois,  a  solicitor  for  the  bill,  was 
taken   into  custody,  because  he  had  scandalized  the  com- 
mons, in  pretending  he  w«s  engaged  to  give  great  sums,  to 
several  members,  and  denying  this  circumstance  on  his  ex- 
amination.    The  reformers  in  the   house  naturally  conclu- 
ded that  the  same  arts  had  been  practised  in  obtaining  the 
new  charter  of  the  East  India  company,  which  had  been 
granted  so  mucH  against  the  sense  of  die  nation.     Their 
books  were  subjected  to  the  same  committee   that  carried 
on  the  former  inquiry,  and  a  surprising  scene  of  venality 
'  and  corruption  was  soon  disclosed.     It  appeared  that  the 
company,  in  the   course   of  the  preceding  year,  had  paid 
near  ninety  thousand  pounds  in  secret  services ;  and  that 
sir  Thomas  Cooke,  one  of  the  directors,  afid  a  member  of 
the  house,  had  been  the   chief  manager  of  this   infamous 
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commerce.  Cooke,  refusing  to  answer,  was  committed  -  to 
the  ToWer,  and  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  brought  in, 
obliging  him  to  discover  how  the  sum  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  had  been  distributed.  The  bill 
was  violendy  opposed  in  the  upper  house  by  the  duke  of 
Leeds,  as  being  contrary  to  law  and  equity,  and  fumishmg 
ti  precedent  of  a  dangerous  nature.  Cooke  being,  agree- 
ably to  his  own  petition,  brought  to  die  bar  of  the  house 
of  lords,  declared  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  make  a 
full  discovery,  in  case  he  might  be  favoured  with  an  indem- 
nifying vote,  to  secure  him  against  all  actions  and  suits, 
except  those  of  the  East  India  company,  which  he  had 
never  injured.  The  lords  complied  With  his  request,  and 
passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  to  which  the  commons  added 
^  penal  clause ;  and  die  former  was  laid  aside. 

§  IV.  When  the  king  went  to  the  house,  to  give,  the 
royal  assent  to  the  money  bills,  he  endeavoured  to  discou- 
rage this  inquiry,  by  telling  the  parliament  that  the  season 
of  the  y^ar  was  far  advanced,  and  the  circumstances  of 
affairs  extremely  pressing :  he  therefore  desiredlhey  would 
despatch  such  business  as  they  should  think  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  public,  as  he  should  put  an  end  to  the 
session  in  a  few  days.  Notwithstanding  this  shameful 
interposition,  both  houses  appointed  a  joint  committee  to 
lay  open  the  complicated  sche^le  of  fraud  and  iniquity. 
Cooke,  on  his  first  examination,  confessed,  that  he  had 
delivered  tallies  for  ten  thousand  pounds  to  Francis  Tys- 
sen,  deputy  governor,  for  the  special  service  of  the  com- 
pany ;  an  equal  sum  to  Richard  Acton,  for  employing  his 
interest  in  preventing  a  ^ew  settlement,  and  enc^eavour- 
ing  to  establish  the  old  company ;  besides  two  thousand 
pounds  by  way  of  interest,  and  as  a  further  gratuity ;  a 
thousand  guineas,  to  colonel  Fitzpatrick,  five  hundred  to 
Charles  Bates,  and  three  hundred  and  ten  to  Mr.  Moli- 
neux,  a  merchant  for  the  same  purposes;  and  he  owned 
that  sir  Basil  Firebrace  had  received  forty  thousand  pounds 
on  various  pretences^  He  said,  he  believed  that  the  thou- 
sand pounds  paid  to  Tyssen  had  been  delivered  to  the  king 
^y  s|r  Josiah  Child,  as  a  customary  present  which  forme^ 
kings  had  received ;  and  that  the  sums  paid  to  Acton  were 
'    distributed  among  some  members  of  parliament.     Fire- 
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brace  being  examined,  affirmed  that  he  had  received  the 
whole  forty  thousand  pounds  for  his  own  use  and  benefit; 
but  that  Bates  had  received  sums  of  money,  which  he  un- 
derstood w^re  oiFered  to  some  persons  of  the  first  quality. 
Acton  declared  that  ten  thousand  pounds  of  the  sum  which 
he  had  received  was  distributed  among  persons  who  had 
interest  with  members  of  parliament ;  and  that  great  pait 
of  the  money  passed  through  the  hands  of  Craggs,  who 
was  acquainted  with  some  colonels  in  the  house,  and 
northern  members.  Bates  owned  he  had  received  the 
money,  in  consideration  of  using  his  interest  with  the 
duke  of  Leeds  in  favour  of  the  company :  that  this  noUe* 
man  knew  of  the  gratuity ;  and  that  the  sum  was  reckoned 
by  his  grace's  domestic,  one  Robart,  a  foreigner,  who  kept 
it  in  his  possession  until  this  inquiry  was  talked  of,  and 
then  it  was  returned.  In  a  word,  it  appeared  by  ihis 
man's  testimony,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Firebrace  on  his 
second  examination,  that  the  duke  of  Leeds  was  not  free 
from  corruption,  and  that  sir  John  Trevor  was  a  hireling 
prostitute. 

§  V.  The  report  of  the  committee  produced  violent 
altercations,  and  the  most  severe  strictures  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  lord  president.  At  length,  the  house  resolved, 
that  there  was  sufficient  matter  to  impeach  Thomas  duke 
of  Leeds  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  and  that  he 
should  be  impeached  thereupon.  Then  it  was  ordered, 
that  Mr.  Comptroller  Wharton  should  impeach  him  before 
the  lords  in  the  name  of  the  house,  and  of  all  the  com- 
mons in  England.  The  duke  was  actually  in  the  middle 
of  a  speech  for  his  own  justification,  in  which  he  assured 
the  house,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the 
corruptions  laid  to  his  charge,  when  one  of  his  friends 
gave  him  intimation  of  the  votes  which  had .  passed  in  the 
commons.  He  concluded  his  speech  abruptly,  and  repair- 
ing to  the  lower  house,  desired  he  might  be  indulged  with 
a  hearing.  He  was  accordingly  admitted,  with  the  com- 
pliment of  a  chair,  and  leave  to  be  covered.  After  having 
sat  a^few  minutes,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  commons  in  very  extraordinary  terms.  Having 
thanked  them  for  the  favour  of  indulging  him  with  a  hear- 
ing, he  said  that  hc^use  would  not  have  been  then  sitting* 
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bat  for  him.  He  protested  his  owb  innocence,  with  res- 
pect to  the  crime  laid  to  his  ch^ge.  He  Complained  that 
this  was  the  effect  of  a  design  which  had  been  long  formed 
against  him.  He  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  his  being  im- 
der  the  displeasure  Of  the  parliament  and  nation,  and 
demanded  speedy  justice.  They  forthwith  drew  up  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  which  being  e^ibited  at  the  bar 
of  the  upper  house,  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  com- 
mons promised  to  make  .good  their  charge;  but,  by  this 
time,  such  arts  had  been  used,  as  all  at  once  checked  the 
violence  of  the  prosecution.  Such  a  number  of  considera- 
ble persons  were  involved  in  this  mystery  of  corruption, 
that  a  full  discoveiry  was  dreaded  by  both  parties.  The 
duke  sent  his  domestic,  Robart,  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
his  absence  furnished  a  pretence  for  postponing  the  triaL 
In  a  word,  the  inquiry  was  dropped;  but  the  scandal  stuck 
fast  to  the  duke's  character. 

$  VI.  Ii^  the  mid^t  of  these  deliberations,  the  king 
went  to  the  house  on  the  third  day  of  May,  when  he 
thanked  the  parliament  for  the  supplies  they  had  granted  ; 
signified  his  int^ntiqn  of  going  abroad ;  assured  them  he 
wpuld  place  the  administration  of  affairs  in  persons  of 
known  care  and  fidelity;  and  desired  that  the  members 
of  both  houses  would  be  more  than  ordinarily  vigilant  in 
preserving  the  public  peace.  The  parliament  was  then 
prorogued  to  the  eighteenth  of  June.^  The  king  immedi- 
ately appointed '  a  regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his 
absence:  but  neith^  the  princess  of  Denmark  nor  her 
husband  were  intrusted  with  any  share  in  the  administra- 

1>  In  the  ooorae  of  (his  sesaon,  the  lords  had  inquired  into  the  partioolars  of  the 
Meditermnean  expedition,  and  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  deolarini^ 
that  the  fleet  in  those  seas  had  conduced  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commons,  in  an  address,  besoueht  his  majesty  to 
take  eare  that  the  kingdom  might  be  put  on  an  equal  footmg  and  proportion  with 
&e  allies,  in  defraying  the  expensed  the  war. 

The  coin  of  the  kmgdom  being  ereatly  diminished  and  adulterated,  the  earls 
of  Roehester  and  Nottingham  expatiated  upon  this  national  evil  in  the  house  of 
lords ;  and  an  act  was  parsed,  containing  severer  penalties  against  clippers ;  but 
tius  produced  no  good  effect.  The  value  of  money  sunk  m  the  exchange  to  such 
a  degree,  that  a  guinea  was  reckoned  adequate  to  thirty  shillings ;  and  this  publie 
disgrace  lowered  the  credit  of  the  funds  and  of  the  government  The  nation  was 
alarmed  by  the  circulation  of  fictitious  wealth,  instead  of  «gold  apd  stiver,  such  as 
4ank  bills,  exchequer  tallies,  and  government  securities.  The  malcontents  took 
this  oppoitunlty  to  excUiim  against  the  bank,  and  even  attempted  to  shake  the 
credit  of  it  in  parliament;  but  their  endeavoujrs pityved  abortive :  tk»  moneyed 
interaat  pripaqderMed  in  both  houses. 
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tibn ;  a  circumstance  that  evinced  the  king's  jealousy,  and 
gave  offence  to  a  great  part  of  the  nation.® 

§  VII.  A  session  of  parliament  was  deemed  necessary 
in  Scotland,  to  provide  new  subsidies  for  the  maintenance' 
of  the  troops  of  that  kingdom,  which  had  been  so  service- 
able in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But,  as  a  great  outcry 
had  been  raised  against  government,  on  account  of  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  the  Scots  were  tired  of  con- 
tributing towards  the  expense  of  a  war  from  which  they 
could  derive  no  advantage,  the  ministry  thought  proper  to 
cajole  them  with  the  promise  of  some  national  indulgence. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  commission  passed  the  great  seal,  for 
taking  a  precognition  of  the  massacre,  as  a  previous  step  to ' 
the  trial  of  the  /persons  concerned  in  that  perfidious  traSis- 
action.  On  the  ninth  of  May,  the  session  was  opened  by 
the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  appointed  commissioner,  who, 
after  the  king's  letter  had  been  read,  expatiated  on  his 
majesty's  care  and  concern  for  their  safety  and  welfare; 
and  his  firm  purpose  to  maintain  the  presbyterian  discipline 
in  the  church  of  Scotland.  Then  he  promised,  in  the  king^s 
name,  that  if  they  would  pass  an  act  for  establishing  a: 
colony  in  Africa,  America^  or  any  other  part  of  the  world 
where  a  colony  might  be  lawfully  planted,  his  majesty 
would  indulge  them  with  such  rights  and  privileges  as  he^ 
had  granted  in  like  cases  to  the  subjects  of  his  other 
dominions.  Finally,  he  exhorted  them  to  consider  ways 
and  means  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies  for  maintaining 
their  land  forces,  and  for  providing  a  competent  number  of 
ships  of  war  to  protect  their  commerce.  The  parliament 
immediately  voted  an  address  of  condolence  to  his  majesty 
on  the  death  of  the  queen ;  and  they  granted  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  services  of  the 


c  The  regency  was  com]>osed  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Spmers,  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  the  earl  of  Pembroke^  lord  pnvy  seal ;  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  loM  steward  of  the  household  ;  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  secretary 
of  state ;  the  earl  of  Dorset,  lord  chamberlain ;  and  the  lord  Godolphin,  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury.  Sir  John  Trenchard  djring,  his  place  of  secretary 
was  filled  with  sir  WHliara  Trumbal,  an  eminent  civilian,  learned,  diligent,  and 
virtuous,  M'ho  had  been  envoy  at  Paris  and  Constantinbple.  William  Nassau  de 
/uylestein,  son  of  the  kings  natural  uncle,  was  created  barOA  of  Enfield, 
viscount  Tunbridge,  and  earl  of  Kochford.  Ford,  lord  Grey  o**  Werke,  waa 
made  viscount  Glendale,  and  earl  of  Tankerville.  The  month  of  April  of  this 
ye«r  was  distinguished  by  the  death  of  the  famous  George  Saville,  marquis  of 
ilulifaX)  who  hud  stl^vived  in  a  good  xneasui'e  his  talents  and  rcputatipu. 
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ensuing  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  general  poll  tax,  a  land  t^x, 
and  an  additional  excise.  S 

$  VIII*  TTheir  next  step  was  to  desire  the  commit* 
sioner  would  transmit  their  humble  thanks  to  the  king,  for 
his  care  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  government*  and  the 
justice  of  the  nation,  in  ordering  a  precognition  to  be  taken 
with  respect  .to  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe.  A  motion  was 
Afterwards  made  that  the  commissioners  should  exhibit  aii 
account  of  their  proceedings  in  this  aiFair :  accordingly,  a 
report,  consisting  of  the  king's  instructions,  Dalrymple's 
letters,  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  and  die  opinion  of  the 
tommittee,  was  laid  before  the  parliament*  The  motion  is 
said  to  have  been  privately  influenced  by  secretary  John- 
ston, for  the  disgrace  of  Dalrymple,  who  was  his  rival  in 
power  and  interest*  The  written  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  were  creatures  of  the  court,  imported,  TThat 
Macdpnald  of  Glencoe  had  been  perfidiously  murdered; 
that  the  king's  instructions  contained  nothing  to  warrant 
the  massacre ;  and  that  secretary  Dalrymple  had  exceeded 
his  orders.  The  parliament  concurred  with  this  report. 
They'resolved,  that  Livingston  was  not  to  blame,  for  having 
given  the  orders  contained  in  his  letters  to  lieut*  col. 
Hamilton:  that  this  last  was  liable  to  prosecution:  that 
the  king  should  be  addressed  to  give  orders,  either  for  ex- 
amining majoir  Duncanson  in  Flanders,'  touching  hts  con- 
cern in  this  affair ;  or  for  pending  him  home  to  be  tried  in 
Scotland:  as  also,  diat  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  captain 
Dnimmond,  lieutenant  Lindsey,  ensign  Lundy,  and  ser- 
geant Barber,  should  be  sent  to  Scotland,  and  prosecuted 
according  to  law,  for  the  parts  they  had  acted  in  that  ex- 
ecution. In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  the  par- 
liament drew  up  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which  they  laid 
the  whole  blame  of  the  massacre  upon  the  e;^cess  in  the 
master  of  Stair's  letters  concerning  that  transactioii.  They 
begged  tliat  his^  majesty  would  give  such  orders  about  him, 
as  he  should  think  fit  for  the  vindication  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  actors  in  that  barbarous  slaughter  might  be 
prosecuted  by  the  king's  advocate,  according  to  law ;  and 
diat  some  reparation  might  be  made  to  the  men  of  Glencoe 
who  escaped  the  massacre,  fpr  the  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained in  their  effects  upon  that  occasion,  as  Jtheir  Irabitationlr 
-   Vol.  I.  *  E-  e 
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had  been  plundered  and  burned,  their  lands  wasted,  and 
their  cattle  driven  away;  so  that  they  were  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty.  Notwithstanding  this  address  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  by  which  the  king  was  so  solemnly 
exculpated,  his  memory  is  still  loaded  with  the  soapicion  of 
having  concerted,  countenanced,  and  enforced  this  bar- 
barous execution,  especially  as  the  master  of  Stair  escaped 
with  impunity,  and  the  other  actors  of  the  tragedy,  far 
from  being  punished,  were  preferred  in  the  scrviee.  While 
the  commissioners  were  employed  in  the  inquiry,  they 
made  such  discoveries  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  earl 
of  Breadalbane,  as  amounted  to  a  charge  of  high  treason: 
and  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ; 
but  it  seems  he  had  dissembled  with  the  Highlanders,  by 
the  king's  permission,  and  now  sheltered  himself  under 
the  shadow  of  a  royal  pardon. 

§  IX*  The  committee  of  trade,  in  pursuance  of  the 
powers  granted  by  the  king  to  his  commissioiier,  prepared 
an  act  for  establishing  a  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the 
Indies,  empowering  them  to  plant  colonies,  hold  cities, 
towns,  or  forts,  in  places,  uninhabited,  or  in  others,  with 
the  consent  of  the  natives ;  vesting  them  with  an  exclusive 
right,  and  an  exemption  for  c»ie-and-twenty  years  from  all 
duties  and  impositions.  This  act  was  likewise* confirmed 
by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  directed  by  the  par- 
liament, without  any  further  warrant  from  the  crown.  Pat- 
terson, the  projector,  had  contrived  the  scheme  of  a  settle- 
ment upon  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
carry  on  a  trade  in  the  South  Sea,  as  well  as  in  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  nay,  even  to  extend  it  as  far  as  the  East  Indies :  a 
great  number  of  London  merchants,  allured  by  the  prospect 
of  gain,  were  eager  to  engage  in  such  a  company,  exempted 
from  all  manner  of  imposition  and  restriction.  The  Scot- 
tish parliament  likewise  passed  an  act  in  favour  of  the  epis* 
copal  clergy,  decreeing,  that  those  who  should  enter  into 
such  engagements  to  the  king,  as  were  by  law  required, 
might  continue  in  their  benefices  upder  his  majesty's  pro- 
tection, without  being  subject  to  the  power  of  presbytery. 
Seventy  of  the  most  noted  ministers  of  that  persuasion  took 
the  benefit  of  this  indulgence.  Another  law  was  enacted, 
for  raising  nin6  thousand  men  early^  to  recruit  the  Scottish 
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Tegiments  abroad;  and  an  act  fbr^ erecting  a  public  bank: 
then  the.  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  seventh  day  of 
November*  ^'  , 

$  X.  Ireland  began  to  be  infected  with  the  same  fac- 
tions, which  had  broke  out  in  England  since  the  revolution : 
lord  Capel,  the  lord  deputy,  governed  in  a  very  partial  man- 
ner, oppressing  .  the  Irish  papists,  without  any  regard  to 
equity  or  decorum.     He  undertook  to  model  a  parliament 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  should  comply  with  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  ministry ;  and  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavours, 
by  making  such  arbitrary  changes  in  offices  as  best  suited 
his  purpose.     These  precautions  being  taken,  he  convoked^ 
a  parliament  for  the  twenty  seventh  day  of  August,  when 
he  opened  the   session  with    a  speech,  expatiating  upon 
their  obligations  to  king  William,  and  exhorting  them  to 
make  suitable  returns  to  such  a  gracious  sovereign.     He 
observed,  that  the  revenue  had  fallen  short  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  so  that  both  the  civil  and  military  lists  were  greatly 
in  debt :  that  his  majesty  had  sent  over  a  bill  for  an  addi<- 
tional   excise,   and    expected  they  woul4  find  way^   and 
means  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  service.     They  forth- 
with voted  an  address  of  thanks,  and  resolved  to  assist  his 
majesty  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  against  all  his  ene- 
mies foreign  and  domestic.     They  passed  the  bill  for  an 
additional  excise,  together  with  an  act  for  taking  aw^y  the 
writ  '*  J)e  herettco  cumburendo  /'  another  annulling  all  at- 
tainders and  acts  passed  in  the  late  pretended  parliament  of 
king  James  :  a  third  to  prevent  foreign  education :  a  fourth 
for  disarming  papists ;  and  a  fifth  for  settling  the  estates  of 
'  intestates.     Then  they  resolved,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds,  should  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  to  be 
rsdsed  by  a  poll  bill,  addidonal  customs,  and  a  continuation 
of  the  additional  excise.  Sir  Charles  Porter,  the  chancellor, 
finding  his  importance  diminished,  if  not  entirely  destroyed, 
by  the  assuming  disposition  and  power  of  the  lord  deputy, 
began  to  court  popularity  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
Irish,  against  the  severity  of  the  administration ;  and  ac- 
tually formed  a  kind  of  tory  interest,  which  thwarted  lord 
Capel  in  all  his  measures.     A  motion  was  made  in  parlia- 
ment to  impeach  the  chancellor,  for  sowmg  discord  and 
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division  among  his  majesty's  subjects ;  but,  being  mdulged 
with  a  hearing  by  the  house  of  commons,  he  justified  him* 
self  so  much  to  their  satisfaction,  that  he  was  voted  clear  of 
all  imputation  by  a  great  majority.  Nevertheless,  they,  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  seat  over  an  address,  in  which  they 
bore  testimony  to  the  mild  and  just  administration  of  dieir 
lord  deputy. 

§  XI.  King  William  having  taken  such  steps  as  were 
deemed  necess^uy  for  preserving  the  peace  of  England  in 
liis  absence,  crossed  the  sea  to  Holland  in  the  middle  of 
May,  fully  determined  to  make  some  great  eflFort  in  the 
Nedaerlands,  that  might  aggrandize  his  military  character, 
and  hunible  the  power  of  France,  which  was  already  on  the 
decline.  That  kingdom  was  actually  exhausted  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  haughty  Lewis  ibund  himself  obliged  to. 
stand  upon  the  defensive  against  enemies  over  whom  he 
had  been  used  to  triumph  with  uninterrupted  success.  He 
heard  the  clamours  of  his  people,  which  he  could  not  quiet ; 
he  saw  his  advances  to  peace  rejected ;  and  to  crown  his 
misfortunes,  he  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of 
Francis  de  Montmorency,  duke  of  Luxembourg,  to  whose 
military  talems  he  owed  the  greatest  part  of  his  glory  and 
success.  That  great  officer  died  in  January  at  Versailles, 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age ;  and  Lewis  lamented 
his  death  the  more  deeply,  as  he  had  not  another  general 
left,  in  whose  understanding  he  could  confide.  The  con- 
duct of  the  army  in  Flanders  was  ^intrusted  to  mareschal 
yUleroy;  and  Boufflers  commanded  a  separate  army, 
though  subject  to  the  other's  orders.  As  the  French  king 
took  it  for  granted,  that  the  confederates  would  have  a  su- 
periority of  numbers  in  the  field,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  enterprising  genius  of  their  chief,  he  ordered  a  new 
line  to  be  drawn  between  th/e-  Lys  and  the  Scheldt;  he 
caused  a  disposition  to  be  made  for,  covering  Dunkirk, 
Ypres,  Tournay,  and  Namur;  and  laid  injunctions  on  his 
general  to  act  solely  on  the  defensive.  Meanwhile,  the  con- 
federates formed  two  armies  in  the  Netherlands.  The  first 
consisted  of  seventy  battsdions  of  infantry,  and  eighty-two 
squadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons,  chiefly  English  and 
Scots,  encamped  at  Aerseele,  Caneghem,  and  Wouterghem, 
hctween  Thieldt  and  Deynse,  to  be  commanded  by  the  king 
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in  person,  assiisted  by  the  old  prince  of  VaVidemont.  The 
other  anny^  composed  of  sixteen  battalions  of  foot^  and  one 
iiundred  and  thirty  squadrbns  of  horse,  epcamped  at  Zel- 
lech  and  Hamme,  on  the  road  from  firussek  to  Dender-r 
monde,  under  the  command  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
seconded  by  the  duke  of  Holstein  Ploen.  Major  general 
Ellemberg  was  posted  near  Dixmuyde  with  twenty  battal* 
ions*  and  ten  squadrons,  and  another  body  of  Brandenburgh 
and  Dutch  troops,  with  a  reinforcement  from  Liege,  lay 
encamped  on  the  Mehaigne,  under  the  conduct  of  the  baron 
de'Heyden,' lieutenant  general  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the 
count  dc  Berlo,  general  of  the  Liege  cavalry.  King  William 
arrived  in  the  camp  on  the  fifth  day  of  July ;  and  remained 
eight  days  at  Aerseele.  ^  Then  he  marched  to  Bekelar, 
while  Villeroy  retired  behind  his  lines  between  Menin  and 
Ypres,  after  having  detached  ten  thousand  men  to  reinforce 
Boufflers,  who  had  advanced  to  Point  d'Espieres  :  but  he 
too  retreating  within  his  line^,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  passed 
the  Scheldt,  and  took  post  at  Kirkhoven :  at  the  same  time 
the  body  under  Heyden  advanced  towards  Namur. 

§  XII.  The  king  of  England,  having  by  his  motions 
drawn  the  forces  of  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Flanders, 
directed  the  baron  de  Heyden  and  the  earl  of  Athlone,  who 
commanded  for^  squadrons  from  the  camp  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  ta  invest  Namur;  and  this  service  was  per- 
formed on  the  third  day  of  July :  but,  as  the  place  was  not 
entirely  surrounded,  marcQchal  Boufflers  threw  himself  into 
it,  with  such  a  reinforcement  of  dragoons  as  augmented  the 
garrison  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand  chosen  men. 
King  William  and  the  elector  brought  up  the  rest  of  the 
forces,  which  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  Sambre  and 
the  Maese;  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  were  begun 
on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 
brated engineer,  general  Coehom.  The  place  was  formerly 
very  strong,  both  by  situation  and  art;  but  the  French  since 
its  last  reduction,  had  made  sluch  additional  works,  that 
both  the  town  and  citadel  seemed  impregnable.  Consi- 
dering the  number  of  the  garrison,  and  the  quality  of  the 
troops,  commanded  by  a  mareschal  of  France,  distinguished 
by  his  valour  and  conduct,  the  enterprise  was  deemed  an 
undeniable  proof  of  WilliHm's  temerity* .    On  the  eleventh 
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the  trenches  were  opened,  and  next  day  die  batteries  began 
to  play  with  incredible  fury.  The  king  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  a  motion  made  by  a  body  of  French  troops,  with 
a  view  to  intercept  the  convoys,  detached  twenty  squadrons 
of  horse  and  dragoons  to  observe  the  enemy. 

§  XIII.  Prince  Vaudenaont,  who  was  left  at  Roselaer 
with  fifty  battalions,  and  the  like  number  of  squadrons, 
understanding  that  Villeroy  had  passed  the  Lys,  in  order 
to  attack  him,  took  post  with  his  left  near  Grammen,  his 
right  by  Aerseele  and  Caneghem,  and  began  to  fortify  his 
camp,  with  a  view  to  expect  the  enemy.  Their  vanguard 
appearing  on  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  at  Dentreghem, 
he  changed  the  disposition  of  his  camp,  and  intrenched 
himself  on  both  sides.  Next  day,  hbwever,  perceiving 
Villeroy 's  design  was  to  surround  him,  by  means  of  ano- 
ther body  of  troops  commanded  by  M.  Montal,  who  had 
already  passed  the  Thieldt  for  that  purpose,  he  resolved  to 
avoid  an  engagement,  and  effected  a  retreat  to  Ghent,  which 
is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  capital  efforts  of  military 
conduct.  He  forthwith  detached  twelve  battalions  and 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  to  secure  Newport,. which  Ville- 
roy had  intended  to  if  vest :  but  that  general  now  changed 
his  resolution,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Dixmuyde,. gar- 
risoned by  eight  battalions  of  foot,  and  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, commanded  by  major  general  EUe^berg,  who;  in 
six-and-thirty  hours  after  the  trenches  were  opened,  sur- 
rendered himself  and  his  soldiers  prisoners  of  war.  This 
scandalous  example  was  followed  by  colonel  Ofarrel,  who 
yielded  up  Deynse  on  the  same  shameful  conditions,  even 
before  a  battery  was  opened  by  the  besiegers.  In  the 
sequel  they  were  both  tried  for  their  misbehaviour:  Ellem- 
berg  suffered  death,  and  Ofarrel  was  broke  with  infamy. 
The  prince  of  Vaudemont  sent  a  message  to  the  French 
general,  demanding  the  garrisons  of  those  two  places, 
according  to  a  cartel  which  had  been  settled  between  the 
powers  at  war;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  this  remon- 
strance. Villeroy,  after  several  marches  and  counter- 
marches, appeared  before  Brussels  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  August,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Betgheni, 
governor  of  that  city,  importing  that  the  king  his  master 
had  ordered  him  to  bombard  the  town,  by  way  of  RUiking 
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reprisals  for  the  dafnage  done  by  the  English  fleet  to  the 
maritime  towns  of  France :  he  likewise  desired  to  know  in 
i^hat  part  the  electress  of  Bavaria  resided,  that  he^  might 
not  fire  ipto  that  quarter.  After  this  declaration,  which 
was  no  more  than  an  unmeaning  compliment,  he  began  to 
bombard  and  cannonade  the  place  with  red  hot  bullets, 
which  produced  conflagrations  in  many  different  parts  of 
the  city,  and  frightened  the  electress  intb  a  miscarriage. 
On  the  fifteenth,  the  French  discontinued  their  firing,  and 
retired  to  Enghein. 

§  XIV.  During  these  transactions,  the  siege  of  Namut 
was  prosecuted  with  great  ardour^  under  the  eye  of  the 
Jcing  of  England;  while  the  garrison  defended  the  place 
with  equal  spirit  and  perseverance.  On  the  eighteenth  day 
of  July,  major  general  Ramsay  and  lord  Cutts,  at  the  head 
of  five  battalions,  English,  Scots,  and  Dutch,  attacked  the 
enemy's  advanced  works,  on  the  right  of  the  counterscarp. 
They  were  sustained  by  six  English  battalions,  commanded 
by  brigadier  general  Fitzpatrick :  while  eight  foreign  regi- 
ments, with  nine  thousand  pioneers,  advanced  on  the  left, 
under  major  general  Salisch.  The  assault  was  desperate 
and  bloody,  the  enemy  maintaining  their  ground  for  two 
hours  with  undaunted  courage :  but  at  last  they  were 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  were  pursued  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  town,  though  not  before  they  had  killed  or  wounded 
twelve  hundred  men  of  the  confederate  am^y.  The  king 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  behaviour  of  the  British  troops, 
that  during  the  action  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  exclaimed  with  emotion, 
"  see  my  brave  English."  On  the  twejity-seventh  the 
English  and  Scots,  under  Ramsay  and  Hamilton^  assaulted 
the  counterscarp,  where  they  met  with  prodigious  opposi- 
tion from  the  fire  of  the  besieged.  Nevertheless,  being 
sustained  by  the  Dutch,  they  made  a  lodgment  on  the  fore- 
most covered  way  before  the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas,  as  also 
upon  part  of  the  counterscarp.  The  valour  of  the  assailants 
on  this  occasion  was  altogether  unprecedented,  and  almost 
incredible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  courage  of  the  be- 
sieged was  worthy  of  praise  and  admiration.  Several  per- 
sons were  killed  in  the  trenches  at  the  side  of  the  king,  and 
among  these  Mr.  Godfrey,  deputy  governor  of  the  bank  of 
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England,  who  had  come  to  the  camp,  to  confer  with  his 
majesty  about  remitting  money  for  the  payment  of  the  army. 
On  the  thirtieth  day  of  July  the  elector  of  Bavaria  attack- 
ed Vauban's  line  that  surrounded  the  works  of  the  castle* 
General  Coehorn  was  present  in  this  action,  which  was  per- 
formed with  equal  Valour  and  success.  They  not  only 
broke  through  the  line,  but  even  took  possession  of  Coc- 
horn's  fort,  in  which,  however,  they  found  it  impossible  to 
effect  a  lodgment.  On  the  second  day  of  August,  lord 
Cutts,  with  four  hundred  English  and  Dutch  grenadiers,  at- 
tacked the  salliant  angle  of  a  demibastion,  and  lodged  him- 
self on  the  second  counterscarp.  The  breaches  being  now 
practicable,  and  preparations  made  for  a  general  assault, 
count  Guiscard,  the  governor,  capitulated  for  the  town  on 
the  fourth  of  August ;  and  the  French  retired  into  the  cita- 
del, against  which  twelve  batteries  played  upon  the  thir- 
teenth. The  trenches,  meanwhile,  weri  carried  on  with 
great .  expedition,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
besieged,  who  fired  without  ceasing,  arid  exerted  amazing 
diligence  and  intrepidity  in  defending  and  repairing  the 
damage  they  sustained.  At  length,  the  annoyance  became 
so  dreadful  from  the  unintermitting  showers  of  bombs  and 
redhot  bullets,  that  Boufflers,  after  having  made  divers  fu- 
rious sallies,  formed  a  scheme  for  breaking  through  the 
confedel-ate  camp  with  his  cavalry.  This,  however,  was 
prevented  by  the  extreme  vigilance  of  king  William. 

$  XV.  After  the  bombardment  of  Brussels,  Villeroy 
being  reinforted  with  all  the  troops  that  could  be  drafted 
from  garrisons,  advanced  towards  Namur,  with  an  army  of 
ninety  thousand  men ;  and  prince  Vaudemont  being  joined 
by  the  prince  of  Hesse,  with  a  strong  Body  of  forces  from 
the  Rhine,  took  possession  pf  the  strong  camp  at  Masy, 
within  five  English  miles  of  the  besieging  array.  The  king, 
understanding  that  the  enemy  had  reached  Fleurus,  where 
they  discharged  ninety  pieces  of  cannon,  as  a  signal  to  in- 
form the  garrison  of  tneir  approach,  left  the  conduct  of  the 
siege  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  took  upon  himself  th& 
ccnnmand  of  the  covering  army,  in  order  to  oppose  Villeroy, 
who  being  further  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  Ger- 
many, (kclarcd;,  that  he  would  hazard  a  batde  for  the 
relief  of  Namur.     But,  when  he  viewed  the  posture  of  the 
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allies  near  Masy,  he  chan^d  his  resolution,  and  retired  in 
the  night  without  noise*  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  August, 
the  besieged  were  summoned  to  surrender,  by  count  Home, 
who,  in  a  parley  with  the  count  de  Lamo^t  general  of  the 
French  infantry,  gave  him  to  understand,  that  marescKal 
Viileroy  had  retired  towards  the  Mehaigne;  so  that  the 
garrison  could  not  expect  to  be  relieved.  No  immediate 
answer  being  returned  to  this  message,  the  parley  was  broken 
off,  and  the  king  resolved  to  proceed  without  delay  to  a 
general  assavdt,  which  he  had  already  jdanned  with  the 
elector  and  his  other  generals.  Between  one  and  two  in 
the  afternoon,  lord  Cutts,  who  desired  the  command,  though 
it  was  not  his  turn  of  duty,  rushed  out  of  the  trenches  of 
the  second  line,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  grenadiers,  to 
make  a  lodgment  in  the  breach  of  Terra  Nova,  supported 
by  the  regiments  of  Coulthorp,  Buchan,  Hamilton,  and 
Mackay  ;^  while  colonel  Marselly,  with  a  body  ot  Dutch,  the 
Bavarians,  and  Brandenburghers,  attacked  at  two  other 
}dace8.  The  assailants  met  with  such  a  warm  reception,  th«t 
the  English  grenadiers  were  repulsed,  even  after  they  had 
mounted  the  breach,  lord  Cut€s  being  for  some  time  disabled 
by  a  shot  in  the  head.  Marselly  was  defeated,  taken,  and 
afterwards  killed  by  a  cantion  ball  from  the  batteries  of  the 
besiegers.  The  Bavarians,  by  mistaking  their  way,  were  ex^ 
posed  to  a  terrible  fire,  by  which  their-gcneral,  count  Rivera, 
and  a  great  number  of  ihfeir  officers  were  slain :  nevertheless, 
they  fixed  themselves  on  the  outward  intrenchment,  on  the 
point  of  the  Coehom  next  to  the  Sambre,  and  maintained  their 
ground  with  amazing  fortitude.  Lord  Cutts,  when  his 
wound  was  dressed,  returned  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
order^  two  hundred  chosen  men  of  Mackay's  regiment, 
commanded  by  lieutenant  Cockle,  to  attack  the  face  of  the 
salliant  angle  next  to  the  breach,  sword  in  hand,  while  the 
ensigns  of  the  same  regiment  should  advance,  and  plait 
their  colours  on  the  pallisadoes.  Cockle  and  his  detach- 
ment executed  the  command  he  had  received  with  admira- 
ble  intrepidity.  They  broke  through  the  pallisadoes,  drove 
the  French  from  the  aovered  way,  made  a  lodgment  in 
one  of  |he  batteries,  and  turned  the  cannon  against  the 
enemy.  The  Bavarians  being  thus  sustained,  made  their 
post  good.  The  major  generals  la  Cave  and  Schwerii^ 
Vol.  I.  F  f 
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lodged  themselves  at  the  same  tin^e  on  the  covered  way  i 
and  though  the  general  assault  did  not  succeed  in  it^  full 
extent,  the  confederates  remained  masters  of  a  very  ccMi« 
siderable  lodgment,  nearly  an  English  mile  in  lengdi#  Yet 
this  was  dearly  purchased  with  the  lives  of  two  thousand 
men,  including  many  officers  of  great  rank  and,  repiftation. 
During  the  action  the  elector  of  Bavaria  signalized  his 
courage  in  a  very  remarkable  maimer,  riding  from  place  to 
place  through  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  giving  his  directions 
vrith  notable  presence  of  mind,  according  to  the  emergency 
pf  circumstances,  animating  the  officers  with  praise  and  pro- 
mise of  preferment,  and  distributing  handfuls  of  gold  among 
the  private  soldiers. 

$  XVI.  On  the  first  day  of  September,  the  besieged 
having  obtained  a  cessation  of  arms,  that  their  dead  might 
t>e  buried,  the  count  de  Guiscard  appearing  on  the  breach, 
desii^d  to  speak  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria*  Uis  high- 
ness immediately  mounting  the  breach,  the  French  governor 
offered  to  surrender  the  fort  of  Coehorn ;  but  was  given  to 
understand,  that  if  he  intended  to  capitulate,  he  must  treat 
for  the  whole.  This  reply  being  communicated  to  Boufflers, 
ht  ^grepd  to  the  proposal :  the  cessation  was  prolonged, 
and  that  very  evening  the  capitulation  was  finished.  Vil- 
leroy,  who  lay  encaii)pf:4  at  Gemblours,  was  op  sooner 
apprised  of  this  event,  by  ^  triple  di^harge  of  all  the 
artillery,  and  a  running  fire  along  the  lines  of  the  con? 
federate  army,  than  he  passed  the  Sambre  near  Charleroy, 
with  great  precipitation;  and  having  reinforctd  the  garri- 
son of  Dinant,  retreated  tpwards  the  linea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mons.  On  the  fifth  day  of  Septe^iber,  ^he  French 
garrison,  which  was  now  reduced  frpm  fifteen  to  five 
thousand  five  hi^ndred  qien,  evacuated  the  citadel  of 
Namur.  Boufflers,  in  marching  out,  was  arrested  in  the 
i^rn^  pf  his  Brits^nnic  majesty,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the 
garrisons  of  Dixipuyde  ^xkd  Deynse,  which  the  French 
king  had  detained,  contrary  to  the  carte]  subsisting  between 
the  twQ  nations.  The  mareschal  was  npt  a  litde  discom- 
posed at  this  unexpected  incident,  and  expostulated,  warmly 
with  Mr.  Dyckvelt,  who  assured  him  the  king  of  Great 
Pritain  <;ntprtained  a  profound  respect  for  his  person  and 
(hariicter.     William  even  pffer^d  to  set  him  at  lib^rtyi 


provided  he  would  pass  his  word  that  the  garrison^  of, 
Dikmuyde  and  Deynse  should  be  sent  back,  or  that  he 
himself  would  return  in  a  fortnight.  He  said,  that  hef 
dould  not  enter  into  any  such  engagement,  as  he  did  not 
know  his  master's  reasons  for  detaining  the  garrisons  M 
questioDr  He  #as,  therefore  reconveyed  to  Namur ;  from 
^Cince  removed  to  Maestricht,  and  treated  with  great 
reverence  and  respect,  till  the  return  of  an  officer  whom 
he  had  despatched  to  Versailles  with  an  account  of  his 
captivity.  Then  he  engaged  his  word,  that  the  garrisons 
of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  should  be  sent  back  to  the  allied 
fumy..  He  was  immediately  released,  and  conducted  in 
safety  to  Dinant.  When  he  repaired  to  Versailles,  Lewis 
received  him  with  very  extraordinary  marks  of  esteem  and 
affection.  He  ^embraced  him  in  public  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  regard  i  declared  himself  perfectly  well 
satisfied  with  his  conduct  t  created  him  a  duke  and  peer  of 
France;  and  presented  him  with  a  very  large  sum,  in 
.acknowledgment  of  Jiis  signal  services^ 

§  XVII.  After  the  reduction  of  Namur,  which  gready 
enhanced  the  military  character  of  king  William,  he  retired 
to  his  house  at  Loo,  which  was  his  favourite  place  of  resi- 
dence, leaving  the  command  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria^ 
and  about  the  latter  end  of  September  both  armies  begaii 
to  separate;  The  French  forces  retired  within  their  lines* 
A'  good  number  of  the  allied  troops  were  distributed  in 
different  garrisons:  and  a  strong  detachment  marched 
towards  Newport,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Wirtemberg,  for  the  security  of  that  place.  Thus  en4ed 
^e  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  On  tl^e  Rhine  nothing 
Df  moment  was  attempted  by  either  army.  The  mareschal 
de  Lorges,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Philipsburgh ;  and  posting  himself  at  Brucksal,  sent  out 
parties  to  ravage  the  country.  -  On  the  eleveoth  of  the  sam^ 
month,  the  prince  of  Baden  joined  the  German  army  at 
Steppach,  and  on  the  eighth  of  July  was  reinforced  by  the 
troops  of  the  other  German  confederates,  in  the  neighbour- 
hbod  of  Wiselock.  \On  the  nineteenth,  the  French  retired 
without  noise,  in  the  night,  towards  Manheim,  where  they 
repassed  die  river,  without  any  interruption  from  the  Im-» 
perial  general:  then  he  sent  off  a  large  detachmetft  t« 
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Ftsmders.  The  same  step  was  taken  by  the  ptince  ^ 
Balden ;  and  each  army  lay  inactive  in  their  quarters  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign*  The  conunand  of 
the  Germans  in  Hungary  was  conferred  upon  the  elector 
of  Saxony :  but  the  court  of  Vienna  was  so  dilatory  in 
their  preparations,  that  he  was  not  in  a  eondition  to  act  till 
the  middle  of  August.  Lord  Paget  had  been  sent  aa^bat- 
sador  from  England  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  with  instruc- 
tions relating  to  a  pacification :  but  before  he  coi:dd  obtain 
an  audience,  the  sultan  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Mustapha,  who  resolved  to  prosecute  ^lie  war  m 
person*  The  warlike  genius  of  this  new  emperor  afforded 
but  an  uncomfortable  prospect  to '  his  people,  considering 
that  Peter,  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  had  taken  the  <^)por-» 
lunity  of  the  war  in  Hungary,  to  invade  the  Crimea,  and 
besiege  Azoph ;  so  that  the  Tartars  were  too  much  em-* 
ployed  at  home  to  spare  the  succours  which  the  sultsn 
demanded.  Nevertheless,  Mustapha  and  his  visir  took 
the  field  before  the  Imperialists  eould  commence  the 
Operations  of  the  campaign,  passed  the  Danube,  took 
Lippa  and  Titul  by  assault,  stormed  the  camp  of  general 
Veterani,  who  was  posted  at  Lugos  with  seven  thousand 
meiH  and  who  lost  his  life  in  the  action.  The  infantry 
:were  cut  to.  pieces,  after  having  made  a  desperate  defence : 
but  the  horse  retreated  to  Carousebes,  under  the  conduct 
of  general  Truschesw  The  Turks,  after  this  exploit, 
retired  to  Qrsowa.  Their  navy,  meanwhile,  surprised  the 
Venetian  fleet  at  Scio,  where  several  ships  of  the  republic 
were  destroyed,  and  they  recovered  that  island,  which  the 
Venetians  thought  proper  to  abandon :  but,  in  order  to 
balance  this  misfortune,  these  last  obtained  a  complete 
Victory  over  the  bashaw  of  Negropont  in  the  Morea. 

$  XVIII.  The  French  king  still  maintained  a  secret 
negotiation  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  conduct  had 
been  for  some  time  mysterious  and  equivocal.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  his  allies,  he  undertook  the  siege  of  Casal^ 
which  was  counted  one  of  the  strongest  fortifications  in 
Europe,  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  ammunition  and  provision.  The  siege  was 
begun  about  the  middle  of  May;  and  the  place  was  sur« 
jrendered  by  capitulation  in  about  fourteen  days,  to  the 
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mttmiM/bmrnkt  of  the  coiifederate9«  who  did  not  know  that 
tfaift  weis  a  sacrifice  by  which  the  French  court  obt^dned  the 
duke's  forbearance  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  cam^ 
paign.  The  capitulation  imported,  that  the  place  should 
be  restored  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  was  the  rightful 
proprietor:  That  the  fortifications  should  be  demolished  at 
die  expense  of  the  allies :  That  the  garrison  should  remain 
in  the  Cort  till  that  work  should  be  completied :  and  hostage^ 
were  exchanged  for  the  performance  of  these  conditions. 
The  duke  understood  the  art  of  procrastination  so  well^ 
diat  September  was  far  advanced  before  the  ptace  was 
wlioUy  disiaantled ;  and  then  he  was  seized  with  an  ague, 
which  obliged  him  to  quit  the  army. 

§  XIX.  In  Catalonia  the  French  could  hardly  maintain 
die  footing  they  had  gained.  Admiral  Russel,  who  win- 
tered at  Cadiz,  wfts  created  admiral,  chief  commander,  and 
captain  general  of  aU  his  majesty's  ships  employed,  or  to 
be  employed  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  was  reinforced  by  four  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers^ 
under  the  command  of  brigadier  general  Stewapt;  and 
seven  thousand  men.  Imperialists  as  well  as  Spaniards^ 
were  chrafted  from  Italy  for  the  defence  of  Catalonia. 
These  forces  were  transported  to  Barcelona,  under  the 
convoy  of  admiral  Nevil,  detached  by  Russel  for  that 
purpose.  The  afiairs  of  Catalonia  had  already  changed 
their  aspect.  Several  French  parties  had  been  defeated. 
The  Spaniards  bad  blocked  up  Ostalric  and  Castle  Follit : 
Noaines  had  been  recalled,  and  the  command  devolved  to 
the  duke  de  Vendome,  who  no  sooner  understood  that  the 
forces  firom  Italy  were  landed,  than  he  dismantled  Ostalric 
a^d  Castle  Follit,  and  retired  to  Palamos.  The  viceroy  of 
Catalonia,  and  the  English  admiral  having  resolved  to  give 
battle  to  thef  enemy,  and  reduce  Palamos,  the  English 
troops  were  labded  on  the  ninth  day  of  August,  and  the 
allied  army  advanced  to  Palamos.  The  French  appeared 
inorder  of  battle  ;  but  the^  viceroy  declined  an  engagement* 
Far  li^om  -attapkiag  the  enemy,  he  withdrew  his  forces,  and 
the  town  y^tas  bombarded  by  the  admiral.  The  miscar* 
riage  of  this  expedition  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  between  Russel  and  the  court  of  Spain.  , 
The   admi^l  <omplaiQed  that  his   (;atholic  majesty   had. 
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ade  no  preparations  for  the  campaign;  tbat  he  had 
neglected  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  respiect  to  the 
Spanish  squadron,  which  ought  to  have  joined  Ae  fleets  ot 
England  and  Holland :  that  lie  had  taken  no  care  to  pro- 
vide tents  and  provisions  for  the  British  forces.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  August  he  sailed  for  the  coast  t^ 
Provence,  where  the  fleet  was  endangered  by  a  terrible 
fempest :  then  he  steered  down  the  Straits,  and  towards 
the  latter, end  of  September  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz* 
There  he  left  a  number  of  ships  under  the  command  of  sir 
David  Mitchel,  until  he  should  be  joined  by  sir  Geot^ 
Rooke,  who  was  expected  from  Englsmd,  and  returned 
home  with  the  rest  of  the  combined  squadrons. 

§  XX.  While  admiral  RmsscI  asserted  the  British  Sy^^ 
minion  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  French  coasts  were  agsdti 
insulted  in  the  channel  by  a  separate  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lord  Berkley  of  Stratton,  assisted  by  die  Dutch 
admiral  Allemonde.  On  the  fourth  day  of  July  they 
anchored  before  St.  M aloes,  which  they  bombarded  fronk 
hine  ketches  covered  by  some  frigates,  which  sustained 
more  damage  than  was  done  to  the  enemy.  On  the  sixth, 
Granville  underwent  the  same  fate,  and  then  the  fleet  re- 
turned to  Portsmouth.  The  bomb  vessels  being  refitted, 
the  fleet  sailed  round  to  die  Downs,  where  four  hundred 
soldiers  were  embarked  for  an  attempt  upon  Dunkirk,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Meesters  the  famous  Dutch  engineer, 
who  had  prepared  his  Infernals,  and  other  machines  for 
the  service.  On  the'  first  day  of  August  the  experiment 
was  tried  without  success.  The  bombs  did  some  execu- 
tion ;  but  two  smoke  ships  miscarried.  The  Freifch  had 
secured  the  Risbaitk  and  wooden  forts  with  pil«s,  bombs, 
chains,  and  floating  batteries,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
machine  vessels  could  not  approach  near  enough  to  pro- 
duce any  effect.  Besides,  the  counsels  of  the  assailants 
were  distracted  by  violent  animosities.  The  English  officers 
hated  Meesters,  because  he  was  a  Dutchman,  and  had  ac- 
quir0d  some  credit  with  the  king ;  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
treated  them  with  disrespect.  He  retired  with  his  ma- 
chines in  the  night,  and  refused  to  cooperate  with  lord 
Berkley  in  his  design  upon  Calais,  which  was  now  put  in 
execution.     On  the  sixteenth  he  brought  his  batteries  ter 


^ar  upon^is  place,  and  set  fire  to  it  in  different  quarters: 
but  tbe  ienemy  had  taken  such  precautions  as  rendered  h^ 
scheme  abortive* 

$  XXI.  A  squadron  had  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
under  the  joint  command  of  captain  Robert  Wilmot  and 
colonel  LUingston,  with  twelve  hundred  land  forces.  They 
had  instructions  to  cooperate  with  the  Spaniards  in  His'* 
paniola,  against  the  French  settlements  on  that  island,  and 
to  destroy  their  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
ia  their  return.  They  were  accordingly  joined  by  seven^ 
teen  hundred  Spaniards  raised  by  the  president  of  St.  Do- 
jQiingo;  but  instead  of  proceeding  against  Petit  Guavaa, 
according  to  the  directions  they  had  received,  Wilmot  took 
possession  of  Port  Francois,  and  plundered  the  countr)^ 
f€^  his  own  private  advantage,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  Lilingston,  who  protested  against  his  conduct. 
In  a  'word,  the  sea  and  land  officers  lived  in  a  state  of  per-  > 
petual  dissension ;  and  both  became  extremely  disagreeable 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  soon  renounced  all  connexion  with 
them  and  their  designs.  In  the  beginning  of  September 
the  commodore  set  sail  for  England,  and  lost  one  of  his  - 
ships  in  the  gulf  of  Florida.  He  himself  died  in  his  pas- 
sage ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  men  being  swept  off  by 
an  epidemical  distemper,  the  squadron  returned  to  Britain 
in  9  iiiost  ^i$erable  condition.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
efforts  tt)e  nation  had  made  to  maintain  such  a  number  of 
different  squadrons  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  as  well 
as  to  anivoy  the  enemy,  the  trade  suffered  sevoj-elv  from  the 
French  privateers,  which  swarmed  in  both  channels,  and 
made  prize  of  many  rich  vessels.  The  marquis  of  Caer- 
marthen,  being  stationed  with  a  squadron  off  the  Scilly 
islands^  mistook  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships  for  the  Brest 
fleet,  and  retired  with  precipitation  to  Milford  Haven.  In 
iponsequehce :  of  this  retreat,  the  privateers  took  a  good 
number  of  ships  from  Barbadoes,  and  five  from  the  East 
Indies,  valued  at  a  million  sterling.  The  merchants  re- 
newed their  clamour  against  the  commissioners  of  the 
adn)iralty,  who  produced  their  orders  and  instructions  in 
their  own  defence. .  The  marquis  of  Caermarthen  had 
been  guilty  of  flagrant  misconduct  on  this  occasion ;  but 
l^e  chief  source  of  those  nation^  calamities  was  the  cir- 
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cumstantial  intelligence  transmitted  to  France  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  malcontents  of  England;  for  they  were  aei»- 
ated  by  a  scandalous  principle,  which  they  still  Tete&Hy 
namely,  that  of  rejoicing  in  the  distress  of  the  country. 

$  XXII.  King  William,  after  having  conferred  w\ih 
the  states  of  Holland,  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh, 
who  met  him  at  the  Hague,  embarked  for  England  on  tlie 
nineteenth  day  of  October,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  M ai*» 
gate,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  London,  \irhere  he  was 
received  as  a  conqueror,  amidst  the  rejoicings  and  accla- 
mations of  the  people.  On  the  same  day  he  summoned  a 
council  at  Kensington,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  ctmr 
voke  a  new  parliament.  While  the  nation  was  in  good 
humour,  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  return  such 
members  only  as  were  well  affected  to  the  government ; 
whereas  the  present  parliament  might  proceed  in  its  inqui- 
ries into  corruption  and  other  grievances,  and  be  the  less 
influenced  by  the  crown,  as  their  dependence  was  of  such 
short  duration.  The  parliament  was,  therefore,  dissolved 
by  proclamation,  and  a  new  one  summoned  to  meet  at 
Westminster  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  November. 
While  the  whole  nation  was  occupied  in  the  elections, 
William,  by  the  advice  of  his  chief  confidents,'  laid  his 
own  disposition  under  restraint,  in  another  effort  to  acquire 
popularity.  He  honoured  the  diversions  of  Newmarket 
with  his  presence,  and  there  received  a  compliment  of  con- 
gratulation from  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Then  he 
visited  the  earls  of  Sunderland",  Northampton,  and  Mon- 
tagu, at  their  different  houses  in  the  country;  arid  pro- 
ceeded with  a  splendid  retinue  to  Lincoln,  from  whence  he 
repaired  to  Welbeck,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  duke  of  New- 
castle in  Nottinghamshire,  where  he  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Sharp,  archbishop  of  York,  and  his  clergy.  He  lodged 
one  night  with  lord  Brooke,  at  Warwick  castle,  dined  with 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  at  Eyefort,  and,  by  the  way  of 
Woodstock,  made  a  solemn  entry  into  Oxford,  having 
been  met  at  some  distance  from  the  city  by  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  as  chancellor  of  the  university,  the  vicechancel- 
lor,  the  doctors  in  their  habits,  and  the  magistrates  in  their 
formalities.  He  proceeded  directly  to  the  theatre,  where 
]hc  w£^s  welcomed  in  an  elegant  j^atin  speech :  he  received 
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from  the  chancellor  On  his  knees  the  usual  presents  of  a 
large  English  Bible,  and  book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  cuts  of 
the  university,  and  a  pair  of  gold  fringed  gloves.  The 
conduits  ran  with  wine,  and  a  magnificent  banquet  was  pre- 
pared; but  an  anonymous  letter  being  fotind  in  the  street^ 
importing  that  there  was  a  design  to  poison  his  majesty, 
William  refused  to  eat  or  drink  in  Oxford,  and  retired 
immediately  to  Windsor*  Notwithstanding  this  abru'pt  de- 
parture, which  did  not  savour  much  of  magnanimity,  the 
university  chose  sir  William  Trumbal,  secretary  of  state^ 
t«s  one  of  their  representatives  in  parliament* 

^.XXlII.  The  whig  interest  generally  prevailed  in  the 
elections,  though  many  even  of  that  party  were  malcontents  i 
and  when  the  parliament   met,   Foley  was   again  chosen 
speaker  of  the  commons.     The  king,  in  his  first  speech^ 
extolled  the  valour  of  the  English  forces;  expressed  his 
concern  at  being  obliged  to  demand  such  large  supplies  from  < 
his  people ;  observed  that  the  funds  had  proved  very  defi* 
cient,  and  the  civil  list  was  in  a  precarious  condition ;  re- 
commended to  their  compassion  the  miserable  situation  of 
the  French  protestants ;  took  notice  of  the  bad  state, of  the 
coin ;  desired  they  would  form  a  good'bill  for  the  encour- 
agement and  increase  of  seamen  ;  and  contrive  laws  for  the 
advancement  of  commerce.     He  mentioned  the  great  pre- 
parations which  the  French  were  making  for  taking  the  field 
early :  entreated  them  to  use  despatch ;  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  the  choice  which  his  people  had  made  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  house  of  commons;  arid  exhorted  them  to 
proceed  with  temper   and   unanimity.     Though  the   two 
houses  presented  addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  king  ^ 
upon  Iiis  late  success,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in  plrose- 
cuting  the  war  with  vigour,  the  nation  loudly  exclaimed 
agaihst  the  intolerable  burdens  and  losse§  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  by  a  foreign   scheme  of  politics,  which,  like  an 
unfathomable  abyss,  swallowed  up  the  weiJth  and  blood  of 
the  kingdom.      All  the  king's  endeavours  to  cover  the  dis^ 
gusting  side  of  his  character  had  proved  ineffectual :  he  was 
still  dry,  reserved^  and  forbidding :  and  the  malcontents  in- 
veighed bitterly  against  his  behaviour  to  the  princess  Anne 
of  Denmark.     When  the  news  of  Namur's  being  reduced 
arrived  in  England,  tliis  lady  congratulated  him  upon  his 
Vol*  .1.  G  g 
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success  in  si  dutiful  letter,  to  which  he  would  not  ^tiga  to 
send  a  reply,  either  by  writing  or  message  ;  nor  had  she  or 
her  husband  been  favoured  with  the  slightest  mark  of  regard 
since  his  return  to  England.  The  members  in  the  lower  house, 
who  had  adopted  opposing  maxims,  either  from  principle  or 
resentment,  resolved,  that  the  crown  should  purchase  the  sup- 
plies with  some  concession  in  favour  of  the  people.  They 
therefore  brought  in  the  so  long  contested  bill  for  regula- 
ting trials  in  cases  of  high  treason,  and  misprision  of  treason  ; 
and,  considering  the  critical  juncture  of  affairs,  the  courtiers 
were  afraid  of  obstructing  such  a  popular  noeasure.  The 
lords  inserted  a  clause,  enacting,  that  the  peer  should  be  tried' 
by  the  whole  peerage ;  and  the  commons,  at  once,  assented  to 
this  amendment.  The  bill  provided,  that  persons  indicted 
for  high  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  should  be  furnish- 
ed with  a  copy  of  the  indictment  five  days  before  the  triad  ; 
and  indulged  with  counsel  to  plead  in  their  defence ;  that  na 
person  should  be,  indicted  but  upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful 
witnesses  swearing  to  overt  acts ;  thaj  in  two  or  more  distinct 
treasons  of  divers  kinds,  alleged  in  one  bill  of  indictment, 
one  witness  to  one,  and  another  Witness  to  another,  should 
not  be  deemed  two  witnesses :  that  no  person  should  b^e  pro- 
secuted for  any  such  crime,  unless  the  indictment  be  found 
within  three  years  after  the  oifence  committed,  except  in 
case  of  a  design  to  attempt  to  assassinate  or  poison  the  king, 
where  this  limitation  should  not  take  place  :  that  persons  in- 
dicted for  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  should  be  sup- 
plied with  copies  of  the  pannel  of  tlie  jurors,  two  days  at 
leas^  before  the  trial,  have  process  to  compel  their  witnesses 
to  appear :  that  no  evidence  should  be  admitted  of  any  overt 
act  not  expressly  laid  in  the  indi9tment :  that  this  act  should 
not  extend  to  any  impeachment,  or  other  proceedings  in  par- 
liament ;  nor  to  any  indictment  f6r  counterfeiting  his  majes- 
ty's coin,  his  great  seal,  privy  seal,  sign  manual,  or  signet. 
§  XXIV.  This  important  affair  being  discussed,  the 
commons  proceeded  to  examine  the  accounts  and  estimates, 
and  voted  above  five  millions  for  the  service  of  {he  ensuing 
year.  The  state  of  ^he  coin  was  by  this  time  become  such 
a  national  grievance  as  could  not  escape  the  attention  of 
parliament.  The  lords  prepared  an  address  to  the  throne, 
for  a  proclamation  to  put  a  stop  to  the  currency  of  dimin- 
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ished  coin;  and  to  this  they  desired  the  concurrence  of  the 
commons.  The  lower  house,  however,  determined  to  take 
this  affair  under  their  own  inspection.  They  appointed  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of 
the  nation  with  respect  to  the  currency.  Great  opposition 
was  made  to  a  recoinage,  which  was  a  measure  strenuously 
recommended'  and  supported  by  Mr.  Montagufe,  who  acted 
on  this  occasion  by  the  advice  of  the  great  mathematician 
sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  enemies  of  this  expedient  argued, 
that  should  the  silver  coin  be  called  in,  it  would  bq  impos- 
sible to  maintain  the  war  abroad,  or  prosecute  foreign  trade, 
in  as  much  as  the  merchant  could  not  p^  his  bills  of  ex- 
change, nor  the  soldier  receive  his  subsistence  :  that  a  stop 
would  be  put  to  all  mutual  payment ;  and  this  would  pro- 
duce universal  confusion  and  despair.  Such  a  reformation 
could  not  be  effected  without  some  danger  and  difficulty) 
but  it  was  become  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  evil  daily 
increased,  and  in  a  little  time  must  have  terminated  in  na- 
tional anarchy.  After  long  and  vehement  debates,  the 
majority  resolved  to  proceed  with  all  possible  expedition 
to  a  new  coinage.  Another  question  arose,  Whether  the 
new  coin  in  its  different  denominations  should  retain  the 
original  weight  and  purity  of  the  old ;  or  the  established 
standard  be  raised  in  value.  The  famous  Locke  engaged 
in  this  dispute  against  Mr.  Lowndes^  who  proposed  that 
the  standard  should  be  raised :  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Locke 
were  so  convincing,  that  the  committee  resolved  the  estab- 
lished standard  should  be  preserved  with  respect  to  weight . 
and  fineness.  They  likewise  resolved,  that  the  loss  adtru- 
ing  to  the  revenue  from  clipped  money,  should  be  borne 
by  the  public.  In  order  to  prevent  a  total  stagnation,  they 
further  resolved,  that  after  an  appointed  day,  no  clipped 
money  should  pass  in  payment,  except  to  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue  and  taxes,  or  upon  loans  or  payment  into  the 
exchequer :  that,  after  another  day  to  be  appointed,  no  clip- 
ped money  of  any  sort  should  pass  in  any  payment  whatso- 
ever :  and  that  a  third  day  should  be  fixed  for  all  persons 
to  bring  in  their  clipped  money  to  be  recoined,  after  which 
they  should  have  no  allowance  upon  what  they  might  offer. 
They  addressed  the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation  agreeably 
to  these  resolutions ;  and  gn  the  nineteenth  day  of  Decem-^ 
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bcr,  it  was  published  accordingly.     Such  were  the  fcarB  of 
the  people,  augmented  and  inflamed  by  the  enemies  of  the 
government,  tliat  all  payment  immediately  ceased,  and  a 
face  of  distraction  appeared  through  the  whole  community* 
The  adversaries  of  the  bill  seized  this  opportunity  to  aggra* 
vate  the  apprehensions  of  the   public.      They  inveigled 
against  the  ministry,  as  the  authors  of  this  national  grie* 
vance ;  they  levelled  their  satire  particularly  at  Montague  ; 
and  it,  required  uncommon  fortitude  and  address  to  ^yert 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  of  popular  discontentf 
The  house  of  commons  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions, 
that  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  raised  by 
a  duty  on  glass  windows,  to  make  up  the  loss  on  the  clip- 
ped money:  that  the  recompense  for  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency pf  clipped  money  should  attend  to  all  silver  coin, 
though  of  a  coarser  alloy  than  the  standard :  that  the  collec- 
tors and  receivers  of  hi^  majesty's  aids  and  revenues  should 
be  enjoined  to  receive  all  such  moneys :  that  a  reward  of 
five  per  cent,  should  be  given  to  all  such  persons  as  should 
bring  in  either  milled  or  broad  undipped  money,  to  be 
applied  in  exchange  of  the  clipped  money  throughout  the 
kingdom :  that  a  reward  of  three-pence  per  ounce  should 
be  given  to  all  persons  who  should  bring  in  wrought  plate 
to  the  mint  to  be  coined ;  That  persons  might  pay  in  their  . 
whole  next  year's  land  tax  in  clipped  money,  at  one  conve- 
nient iirm  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose :  that  commis- 
tuoners  should  be  appointed  in  eveiy  county,  to  pay  and 
distribute  the  milled  and  broad  undipped  money,  and  thie 
new  coined  money  in  lieu  of  that  which  was  diminishedt 
A  bill  being  prepared  agreeably  to  these  determinations, 
was  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  who  made  some  amend- 
ments, which  the  cop^imons  rejected:  but,  in  order  to  avoid 
cavils  and  conferences,  they  dropped  the  bill,  and  brought 
in  another  without  the  clauses  which  the  lords  had  inserted? 
They  were  again  proposed  in  the  upper  house,  and  over- 
ruled by  the  majority ;  and,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  as  did  another  bill, 
enlarging  the  time  for  purchasing  annuities,  and  continuing 
the  duties  on  low  wines.    At  the  same  time,  the  king  pass- 
ed the  bill  of  trials  for  high  treason  and  an  act  to  prevent 
mercenary  ejections.     Divers  merchants  and  traders  peti- 
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Hioned  the  house  of  commons,  that  die  losses  in  their  trade 
and  payments^  occasioned  by  the  rise  of  guineas,  mi^t  be 
taken  into  consideration.  .A  bill  was  immediately  brought 
in  for  taking  off  the  obligation  and  encouragement  for  coin* 
ing  guineas  for  a  certain  time :  and  then  the  commons  pro- 
ceeded to  lower  the  value  of  this  coin :  a  task  in  which  they 
siet  with  great  opposition  from  some  members,  who  allege^ 
ijtat  it  would  foment  the  popular  disturbances.  At  length, 
however,  the  majority  agreed,  that  a  guinea  should  be  low- 
ered from  thirty  to  eight-and-twenty  shillings,  and  after- 
wards to  six^and-twenty :  at  length  a  clause  was  inserted  in 
the  bill  for  encouraging  people  to  bring  plate  to  the  mint, 
settling  the  price^  of  a  guinea  at  two-and-twenty  shillings, 
and  it  naturally  sunk  to  its  original  value  of  twenty  shil- 
lings and  six-pence.  Many  persons,  however,  supposing 
that  the  price  of  gold  would  be  raised  the  next  session, 
boarded  up  their  guineas;  and,  upon  the  same  supposi- 
tion, encouraged  by  the  malcontents,  the  new  coined  silver 
money  was  reserved,  to  the  great  detriment  of  commerce. 
The  king  ordered  mints  to  be  erected  'in  York,  Bristol, 
Exeter,  and  Chester,  for  the  purpose  of  the  recoinagCi 
which  was  executed  with  unexpected  success ;  so  that  in 
less  than  a  year  the  currency  of  England  which  had  been 
the  worst,  became  the  best  coin  in  Europe. 

$  XXV.  At  this  period  the  attention  of  the  commons 
was  diverted  to  an  object  of  a  more  private  nature.  The 
eari  of  Portland,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  share  of  the 
king's  favour,  had  obtained  a  grant  of  sonte  lordships  in 
Derbyshire.  While  the  warrant  was  depending,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  that  county  resolved  to  oppose  it  witli  all  their 
power.  In  consequence  of  a  petition,  they  %vere  indulged 
with  a  hearing  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  Sir  William 
Williams,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  alleged,  that  the  lord- 
ships in  question  w<»re  the  ancient  demesnes  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  absolutely  un^ienable :  that  the  revenues  of 
those  lordships  supported  the  government  of  Wales,  ie 
paying  the  judges  and  other  salaries  :  that  the  grant  was  of 
too  large  an  extent  for  any  foreign  'subject ;  and  that  the 
people  of  the  county  were  too  great  to  be  subject  to  any 
foreigner.  Sundry  other  substantial  reasons  were  used 
against  the   grant,  which  notwithstanding  all  their  remon- 
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strances,  would  have  passed  through  the  offices,  hadirotthe 
Welsh  gentlemen  addressed  themselves  by  petition  to  the 
house  of  commons*  Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Price,  a 
member  of  the  house,  harangued  with  great  severity  against 
the  Dutch  in  general,  and  did  not  even  absUun  from  sar- 
casms upon  the  king's  person,  title,  and  government.  The 
objections  started  by  the  petitioners  being  duly  considered, 
were  found  so  reasonable,  that  the.  commons  presented  an 
address  to  the  king,  reprenenting,  that  those  manors  had 
been  usually  annexed  to  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  set* 
tied  on  the  princes  of  Wales  for  their  support :  that  many 
persons  in  Uio^e  parts  held  their  estates  by  royal  tenure, 
under  gr^at  and  valuable  compositions,  rents,  royal  pay- 
^ments,  and  services  to  the  crown  and  princes  of  Wales ; 
and  enjoyed  great  privileges  and  advantages  under  such 
tenure.  They,  therefore,  besought  his' majesty  to  recal  the 
grant,  which  was  in  diminution  of  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  crown ;  and  prayed,  that  the  said  manors  and  lands 
might  not  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  parliament* 
This  address  met  with  a  cold  reception  from  the  king,  who 
promised  to  recal  the  grant  which  had  given  such  offence 
to  the,  commoiis :  a,pd  said  he  would  find  some  other  way 
of  showing  his  favour  to  the  earl  of  Portland. 

$  XXVI.  The  people  in  general  entertained  a  national 
aversion  to  this  nobleman :  the  malcontents  inculcated  a  no- 
tion that  he  made  use  of  his  interest  and  intelligence  to 
injure  the  trade  of  England,  that  the  commerce  of  his  own 
country  might  flourish  without  ^competition.  To  his  sug- 
gestions they  imputed  the  act  and  patent  in  favour  of  the 
Scottish  company,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  in  as  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  king- 
doms* The  subject  was  first  started  in  the  house  of  lords, 
who  invited  the  commons  to  a  conference :  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  particulars  of  the  act  for 
erecting  the  Scottish  comps^ny';  and  the  two  houses  pre- 
sented a  joint  address  against  it,  as  a  scheme  that  would 
prejudice  all  the  subjects  concerned  in  the  wealth  and  trade 
of  the  English  nation.  They  represented,  that,  in  cpnse- 
quence  of  the  exemption  from  taxes,  and  other  advantages 
granted  to  the  Scottish  company,  that  kingdom  would  be- 
come a  free  port  Tor  all  East  and  West  India  coaimodities  : 
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that  the  Scots  would  be  enabled  to  supply^  all  Europe  at  % 
cheaper  rate  than  the  English  could  afford  to  sell  their  mer- 
chandise for ;  therefore,  England  would  lose  the  benefit  of 
its  foreign*  trade :  besides  they  observed  that  the  Scots 
would  smuggle  their  commodities  into  England,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  his  majesty  and  his  custo«is«  To  this 
remonstrance  the  king  replied,  that  he  had  been  ill  served 
in  Scotland ;  but  that  he  hop^d  some  remiedies  would  be 
found  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  of  which  they  were  ap- 
prehensive. In  all  probd>ility  he  had  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  ministry  of  that  kingdom ;  fer,  in  a  litde  time,  he 
discarded  the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  and  dismissed  both  the 
Scottish  secretaries  of  st^e,  in  lieu  of  whom  he  appointed 
lord  Murray,  son  to  the  marquis  of  Athol.  Notwithstand-* 
ing  the  king's  answer,  the  committee  proceeded  on  the  in* 
quiry,  and  in  consequence  of  their .  report,  confirming  a 
petition  from  the  East  India  company,  the  house  resolved, 
that  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  company  were  guilty  irf  m 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  in  admimstering  and  taki^ 
an  oath  defi^eti  in  this  kingdom ;  and  that  they  should  ,be 
impeached  for  the  same.  Meanwhile,  Roderic  Macken- 
zie, from  whom  they  had  received  their  chief  information^ 
began  to  retract  his  evidence,  and  was  ordered  into  custody : 
but  he  made  his  escape,  and  could  not  be  retaken,  although 
the  king,  at  their  request,  issued  a  proclamation  for  that 
purpose.  The  Scots  were  extremely  incensed  against  the 
king,  when  they  understood  he  had  disowned  their  com* 
pany,  from  which  they  had  promised  themselves  such 
weaJth  and  advantage.  The  settlement  of  Darien  was* 
already  planned,  and  afterwards  put  in  execution,  though  it 
miscarried  in  the  sequel,  and  had  like  to  have  produced 
abundance  of  mischief^ 

$  XXVII.  The  complaints  of  the  English  merchants 
^ho  had  suffered  by  the  war  were  so  loud  at  this  juncture, 
that  the  commons  resolved  to  take  their  case  into  consider- 
ation. The  house  resolved  itself  into  a  comnuttee  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  commerce,  and 
having  duly  weighed  all  circumstances,  agreed  to  the  fol-  < 
igwing  resolutions:  that  a  council  of  trade  should  be 
established  by  act  of  parliament,  with  powers  to  take  mea- 
sures for  ^e  more  effectual  preservation  of  commerce :  that 
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tiie  commissioners  should  be  nominated  by  parliament,  but 
none  of  them  have  sbi^  in  the  house;  th^t  they  should 
take  an  oath,  acknowledging  the  title  of  king  Wi^iam  as 
rightful  and  lawful :  and  abjuring  the  pretensions  of  James^ 
or  any  other  person.  The  king  considered  these  resolu* 
tions  as  an  open  attack  upon  his  prerogative,  and  signified 
his  displeasure  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  patronized 
this  measure :  but  it  was  so  popular  in  the  house,  that  ia 
all  probability  it  would  have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not 
the  attention  of  the  commons  been  diverted  from  it  at  this 
period  by  the  detection  of  a  new  conspiracy.  The  friends  of 
king  James  had,  upon  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  renewed 
their  practices  for  effecting  a  restoration  of  that  monarch, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  intei;est  of  William  was  consi- 
derably weakened  by  the  decease  of  his  consort.  Certain 
individuals,  whose  zeal  for  James  overshot  their  discretion, 
formed  a  design  to  seize  the  perscm  of  king  William,  and 
convey  him  to  France,  or  put  him  to  death  iii  case  of  resis- 
t$mce.  They  had  sent  emissaries  to  the  court  of  St.  Gei;- 
mains,  to  demand  a  commission  for  this  purpose,  which 
was  refused.  .  The  earl  of  Aylesbury,  lord  Montgomery,^ 
son  to  the  marquis  of  Powis,  sir  John   Fenwick,  sir  John 

,  Friend,  captain  Chamock,  captain  Port^,  and  one  Mr» 
Goodman,  were  the  first  contrivers  of  this  project.  Char- 
nock  was  detached  with  a  proposal  to  James,  that  he  should 
procure  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  from  France,  to  make  a 
descent  in  England,  and  they  would  engage  not  pnly  to  join 
him  at  his  landing,  but  even  to  replace  him  on  the  throne  of 
England.  These  offers  being  declined  by  James,  on  pre- 
tence that  the  French  king  could  not  spare  such  a  number 
of  troops  at  that  juncture,  the  earl  of  Aylesbury  went  over 
in  person,  and  was  admitted  to  a  conference  with  Lewis,  in 
which  the  scheme  of  an  invasion  was  actually  concerted.  In 
the  beginning  of  February,  the  duke  of  Berwick  repaired 
privately  to  England,  where  he  conferred  with  the  conspi- 
rators, assured  them  that  king  James  was  ready  to  make  a 
descent  with  a  considerable  number  of  French  forces,  dis- 

.tributed  commissions,  and  gave  directions  for  providing 
nken,  arms,  and  horses,  to  join  him  at  his  arrivaL  When 
he  returned  to  France,  he  found  every  thing  prepared  for 
the  expedition.     The  troops  were  drawn,  down  to  the  sea  - 
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-side :  a  great  number  of  transports  were  assembled  at  Dun- 
ki;;k  :  monsieur  Gabaret  had  advanced  as  far  as  Calais  with 
a  squadron  of  ships,  which,  when  joined  by  that  of  du 
Bart  at  Dunkirk,  was  judged  a  sufficient  convoy;  and 
James  had  come  as  far  as  Calais  in  his  way  to  embark* 
Meanwhile,  the  Jacobites  in  England  were  assiduously  em* 
plo3Mid  in  making  preparations  for  a  revolt.  Sir  John  Friend 
had  very  near  completed  a  regiment  of  horse.  Considera*- 
ble  progress  was  made  in  levying  another  by  sir  William 
Perkins.  Sir  John  Fenwick  had  enlisted  four  troops.  Colo^ 
nel  Tempest  had  undertaken  for  one  regiment  of  dragoons : 
colonel  Parker  was  preferred  to  the  command  of  another; 
Mr.  Curzon  was  commissioned  for  a  third ;  and  the  mal«- 
contents  intended  to  raise  a  fourth  in  Suffolk,  where  their 
interest  chiefly  prevailed. 

§  XXVIII.  While  one  part  of  the  Jacobites  proceeded 
against  William  in  the  usual  way  of  exciting  an  insurrection^ 
another,  consisting  of  the  most  desperate  conspirators,  had 
formed  a  scheme  of  assassination.  Sir  George  Barclay*,  a 
native  of  Scotlsmd,  who  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  James,  a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  a  furious  bigot  in 
the  religion  of  Rome,  yet  close,  circumspect,  and  deter- 
mined, was  landed  with -other  officers,  in  Romney  marsh,  by 
one  captain  Gill,  a^out  the  beginning  of  January,  and  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  the  task  of  seizing  or  assassinating 
king  William.  He  impaftted  his  design  to  Harrison,  alias 
Johnston  a  priest,  Chamock,  Porter,  iind  sir  William  Per- 
kins, by  whom  it  'was  approved ;  and  he  pretended  to  have 
a  particular  commission  for  this  service.  After  various 
consuUations,  they  resolved  to  attack  the  king  on  bis  re- 
turn from  Richmond,  where  he  commonly  hunted  on  Satur*" 
' days;  and  the  scene  of  then*  intended  ambuscade  was  a  lane 
between  Brentford  and  Turaham  Green.  As  it  would  be 
necessary  to  charge  and  disperse  the  guards  that  attended 
the  coach,  Aey  agreed  that  Aeir  number  should  be  increa- 
sed to  forty  horsemen,  and  each  conspirator  began  to  engage 
proper  persQUs  for  the  enterprise^  When  the  compliment 
was  fall,  they  determined  to  execute  their  pu^ose  on  th« 
fifteenth  day  of  February.  They  concerted  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  meet  in  small  parties  without  suspicion, 
and  watted  with  impatience  for  the  hour  of  action.  -  In  this 
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interval,  some  of  the  underling  actors,  seized  with  horror 
at  the  reflection  of  what  they  had  undertaken,  or  captivated 
with  the  prospect  of  reward,  resolved  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design  by  a  timely  discovery.  On  the  eleventh 
day  of  February  one  Fisher  informed  the  earl  of  Portland  of 
the  scheme,  and  nanied  some  of  the  conspirators ;  but  his  ac- 
count was  imperfect.  On  the  thirteenth,  however,  he  retumea 
with  a  circumstantial  detail  of  all  the  particulars.  Next 
day,  th^  earl  was  accosted  by  one  Pendergrass,  an  Irish 
officer,  who  told  his  lordship  he  had  just  come  from  Hamp- 
shire, at  the  request  of  a  particular  friend,  and  understood 
that  he  had  been  called  up  to  town  with  a  view  of  engaging 
him  in  a  design  to  assassinate  king  William.  He  said,  he 
had  promised  to^  embark  in  the  undertakings  though  he  de- 
tested it  in  his  own  mind,  and  toc^  this  first  opportunity  of 
i-evealing  the  secret,  which  was  of  such  consequence  to  his 
majesty's  life.  He  owned  himself  a  Roman  catholic,  but 
declared,  that  he  did  not  think  any  religion  could  justify 
suth  a  treacherous  purpose.  At  the  same  time  he  obser- 
ved, that  as  he  lay  under  obligations  to  some  of  the  conspi- 
rators, his  honour  and  gratitude  would  not  permit  him  to 
accuse  them  by  name ;  and  that  he  vfould  upon  no  conside- 
ration appear  an  evidence.  The  king  had  been  so  much 
used  to  fictitious  plots,  and  false  discoveries,  th^t  he  paid 
little  regard  to  the  information,  yntil  tbey  were  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  another  conspirator  called  1^  Rue,  a 
Frenchman,  who  communicated  the  same  particulars  tq 
brigadier  Levison,  withbut  knowing  the  least  circumstance 
of  the  other  discoveries.  Then  the  king  believed  there 
was  something  real  in  the  conspiracy;  and  Pendergrass 
and  la  Rue  were  severally  examitied  in  his  presence.  He 
thanked  Pendergrass  in  particular  for  this  instance  of  his 
probity,  but,  observed  that  it  must  pro^^e  ineffectual,  unless 
he  would  discover  the  names  of  the  conspirators ;  for,  with- 
out knowing  who  they  were,  he  should  not  be  able  to  secure 
his  life  against  their  attempts.  At  length  Pendergrass  was 
prevailed  upon  to  giye  a  list  of  those  he  knew,  yet  not  be- 
fore the  king  had  solemnly  promised  that  he  should  not  be 
used  as  an  evidence  against  them,  except  with  his  own  con- 
sent. As  the  king  did  not  go  to  Richmond  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  conspirators  postpoiled  the  exetutidn  of  their 
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design  till  the  Saturday  following.  They  acconUngly  met  at 
diiferent  houses  on  the  Friday,  when  every  man  received  his 
instructions.  There  they  ^eed,  that  after  the  perpetriation 
of  the^  parricide,  they  should  ride  in  a  body  as  far  as  Ham- 
mersmith, and  then  dispieraing,  enter  London  by  different 
avenues*  But,  on  the  morning,  when  they  understood  that 
the  guards  were  returned  to  their  quarters,  and  the  king's 
coaches  sent  back  to  the  Mews,  they  were  seized  with  a 
8ud4en  damp,  pn  the  suspicion  that  their  plot  was  disco- 
vered* Sir  George  Barclay  withdrew  himself,  and  every 
one  began  to  think  of  providing  for  his  own  safety^  Next 
night  however,  a  great  number  of  them  were  apprehended, 
and  then  the  whole  discovery  was  communipa^ed  to  the  privy 
council.  A  proclamation  was  issued  against  those  tha^ 
absconded;  and  great  diligence  was  used  to  iind\sir  George 
Barclay,  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  particular  commission 
from  James  for  assassinating  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  but  he 
made  good  his  retreat,  and  it  was  never  proved  that  any 
such  commisions  had  been  granted* 

$  XXIX*  Thyi  4eaign  and  the  projected  invasion  proved 
equsdly  abortive*  James  had  scarce  reached  Calais,  when 
the  duke  of  WirteJUberg.  despatched  his  aiddecamp  from 
Flanders  to  king  WiHiam,  with  an  account  of  the  purposed 
descent*  Expresses  widi  the  same  tidings  arrived  from  the 
elector  of  Bavsiria  and  the  prince  de  Vaudemont.  Two 
considerable  squadrons  being  ready  for  sea,  admiral  Kussel 
embarked  at  Spithead,  and  sV)pd  over  to  the  French  coast 
with  about  fifty  sail  of  the  line*  The  enemy  were  con- 
founded at  his  ^pearance,  and  hauled  in  their  vessels  under 
the  shore,  in-  such  shallow  water  that  he  could  not  follow 
and  destroy  them :  but  he  absolutely  ruined  their  design, 
by  cooping  them  op  in  thtir  harbours.  King  James,  after 
having  tarried  3ome  weeks  at  Calais,  returned  to  St*  Ger- 
mains*  The  forces  were  sent  back  to  the  garrisons  from 
which  they  had  been  drafted :  the  people  of  France  ex- 
claimed that  the  malignant  star^which  ruled  the  d^estiny  of 
James  had  blasted  this,  and  every  other  project  formed  for 
his  restoration.  By  means  of  the  reward  offered  in  the  pro- 
clamation, the  greater  part  of  the  conspirators  were  betrayed 
or  taken*  George  Harris  who  had  been  sent/rom  France, 
with  orders  to  obey  sir  George  Barclay,  surrendered  himself 
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to  sir  William  Trumbal,  and  confessed  the  scheme  of 
assassination  in  which  he  had  been  engaged*  Porter  and 
Pender  grass  were  apprehended  together.  This  last  insisted  ' 
upon  the  king's  promise,  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence ;  but^  when  Porter  owned  himself  guilty,  the 
Other  observed,  he  was  no  longer  bound  to  be  silent,  4^  his 
friend  had  made  a^  confession;  and  they  were  both  admitted 
as  evidences  for  the  crown. 

§  XXX.  After  thejr  examination,  the  king,  in  a  speech 
to  both  houses,  communicated  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  as  well  as  the  advices  ht  had  received 
touching  the  invasion :  he  explained  the  steps  he  had  taken 
to  defeat  the  double  design,  and  professed  his  confidence 
in  their  readiness  and  zeal  to  concur  with  him  in  every 
thing  that  should  appear  necessary  for  their  common  safety. 
That  same  evening  the  two  houses  waited  upon  him  at  Ken<» 
gtngton,  in  a  body,  with  an  affectionate  address,  by  which 
they  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  die  villanous  and 
barbarous  design  which  had  been  formed  against  his  sacred 
person,  of  which  they  besought  him  to  take  mom  dian  ordi- 
nary care.  They  assured  him  they  would  to  the  utnidst 
defend  his  life,  and  support  hts  goveDoment  against  the  late 
king  James,  and  all  other  enemies ;  and  declared,  disu,  in 
case  his  majesty  should  com*  to  a  violent  death,  they  would 
revenge  it  upon  his  adversaries  and  4ieir' adherents.  He 
was  extremely  well  pleased  with  this  warm  address,  and 
assured  them,  in  his  turn,  he  would  take  all  opportunities  of 
recommending  himself  to  the  continuance  of  their  loyalty 
and  affectiom  The  commons  forthwith  empowered  him, 
by  bill,  to  secure  all  persons  suspected  of  conspiring  against 
his  person  and  government.  They  brought  in  another,  pron, 
viding,  that,  in  case  of  hi$  majesty's  death;  the  parliament 
then  in  bekig  should  continue  uatti  dissolved  t^  the  next 
heir  in  succession  to  the  crow^i,  establbhed  by  act  6f  paiiia* 
ment :  that  if  his  majesty  should  chance  to  die  between  two 
parliaments,  that  which  had  been  last  dissolved  should  im-* 
mediately  reassemble,  and  sit  for  the  despatch  of  national 
affairs.  They  voted  an  address,  to  desire,  that  hisv  majesty 
would  banish  by  proclamation,  all  papists  to  the  distance  of 
ten  miles  from  tl^  cities  of  London  and  Westminster ;  and 
give  instructionjs  to  the  judges  going  o»  the  circuits,  to  put 
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the  taws  in  execution  against  Roman  catholics  «[nd  nonju- 
rors. They  drew  up  an  association,  binding  themselves  to 
assist  each  other  in  support  of  the  king  and  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  revenge  any  violence  that  should  be  commit- 
ted on  his  person.  This  was  signed  by  all  the  members 
then  present :  but,  as  some  had  absented  themselves  on 
frivolous  pretences,  the  house  ordered,  that  in  sixteen  days 
the  'absentees  shbuld  either  subscribe  or  declare  their  refu* 
sal.  •  Several  members  neglecting  to  comply  with  this  in- 
junction within  the  limited  time,  the  speaker  was  ordered 
to  write  to  those  who  were  in  the  country,  and  demand  a 
peremptory  answer ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  house  attended 
such  as  pretended  to  be  ill  in  town.  The  absentees,  find- 
ing themselves  pressed  in  this  manner,  thought  proper  to 
sail  with  the  stream,  and  sign  ^he  association,  which  was 
presented  to  the  king  by  the  commons  in  a  body,  with  a  re- 
quest that  it  might  be  lodged  among  the  records  in  the 
.Tower,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  their  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion. The  king  received  them  with  uncommon  compla- 
cency: declared,  that  he  heartily  entered  into  the  same 
association ;  that  he  should  be  always  ready  to  venture 
his  life  with  his  good  subjects,  against  all  who  should  endea- 
vour, to  subvert  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  England; 
and  he  promised  that  this,  and  all  other  associations,  should 
l^e  lodged  ampng  the  records  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
Next  day  the  commons  resolved,  that  whoever  should  afiirm 
an  association  was  illegal  should  be  deemed  a  promoter  of 
the  designs  of  the  late  king  James,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
lawi  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  The  lords  followed  the 
example  of  the  lower  house  in  drawing  up  an  association ; 
but  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  Mr. 
Finch,  objected  to  the  words  rightful  and  lawful,  as  applied 
to  his  majesty.  They  said,  as  the  crown  and  its  preroga- 
tives were  vested  in  him,  they  would  yield  obedience, 
thou^  they  could  not  acknowledge  him  as  their  rightful 
and  lawful  king.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  this 
distinction,  started  by  men  who  had  actually  constituted 
part  of  the  administration ;  unless  they  supposed  that  the 
right  of  king  William  expired  with  queen  Mary.  The  earl 
of  Rochester  proposed  an  expedient  in  favour  of  such  ten- 
der consciences,  by  altering  the  words  that  gave  offence; 
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and  this  was  adopted  accordingly.  Fifteen  of  the  peers, 
and  ninety-two  commoners  signed  the  association  with  re- , 
luctance.  It  was,  however,  subscribed  by  all  sorts  of 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  bishops 
drew  up  a  form  for  the^ clergy,  which  was  signed  by  a  great 
majority .^^  The  commons  brought  in  a  bill,  declaring  all 
men  incap^le  of  public  trust,  or  of  sitting  in  patliament, 
who  would  not  engage  in  this  association.  At  the  same 
time,  the  council  issued  an  order  for  renewing  all  the 
commissions  in  England,  that  those  who  had  not  signed  it 
voluntarily  should  be  dismissed  from  the  service  as  dis- 
affected persons. ' 

$  XXXI.  After  these  warm  demonstrations  of  loyalty, 
the  commons  proceeded  upon  ways  and  means  for  raising 
the  supplies.  A  new  bank  was  constituted  as  a  fund,  upon 
which  the  sum  of  two  millions  five  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  pounds  should  be  raised ;  and  it  was  called  the 
Laud  Bank,  because  established  on  land  securities.^  This 
scheme,  said  to  have  been  projected  by  the  famous  Dr. 
Chamberlain,  was  patronized  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
and  managed  by  Foley  and  Harley;  so  that  it  seemed  to 
be  a  tory  plan,  which  Sunderland  $upported,  in  order 
to  reconcile  himself  to  that  party.^     The  bank  of  England 
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f  The  commons  resolved.  That  a  fund  redeemable  by  parliament  be  settled  in 
a  national  land  bank,  to  be  raised  hy  new  subscriptions ;  That  no  persons  be 
concerned  in  both  banks  at  the  same  time  ;  That  the  duties  upon  coal,  culm,  and 
tonnage  of  ships,  be  taken  oiT,  from  the  seventeenth  day  of  March ;  That  the  sum 
of  two  millions  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  be  raised  on  this 
perpetual  fund,  redeemable  by  parliament ;  That  the  new  bank  should  be  re- 
strained  from  lending  money  but  upon  land  sepurities,  or  to  tl^e  government  in 
the  exchequer ;  That  for  making  up  the  fund  of  interest  for  the  capital  stock, 
certain  duties  upon  glass  wares,  stone,  and  earthen  bottles,  granted  before  to  the 
king  for  a  term  of  years,  be  continued  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors ; 
That  a  further  duty  be  laid  upon  stone  and  earthen  ware,  and  another  upon 
tobacco  pipes.  This  bank  was  to  lend  out  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year 
upon  land  securities,  at  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
to  cease  and  determine,  unless  the  subscription  should  be  full,  by  the  first  day  of 
August  next  ensuing. 

The  most  remarkable  laws  enacted  in  this  session  were  these :  An  act  for 
voiding  all  the  elections  of  parliament  men,  at  which  the  elected  had  been 
at  any  expense  in  meat,  drink,  or  money,  to  procure  votes.  Another  against 
unlawful  and  double  returns.  A  third,  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  small 
tithes.  A  fourth,  to  prevent  marriages,,  without  license  or  banns.  A  fifth,  for 
enabling  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  to  dispose  of  all  their  personal  estates  as  they 
'should  think  fit;  This  law  was  in  bar  of  a  custom  that  had  .nrevailed  in  that 
country  :  The  widows  and  younger  children  claimed  a  share  of  tne  effects,  called 
the  reasonable  part,  although  the  effects  had  been  otherwise  disposed  of  by 
will  or  deed.  The  parliament  likewise  passed  an  act,  for  preventing  tlie  ex- 
portation of  wool,  ana  encouraging  the  importation  thereof  from  Irelamd.    Ab  fiet 
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petitioned  against  this  bill,  and  were  heard  by  their  coun- 
sel ;  but  their  representation^  produced  nd  effect,  and  the 
bill,  having  passed  through  both  houses,  received  the  royal 
assent.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April  the  king  closed 
the  session  with  a  short  but  gracious  speech ;  and  the  par* 
iiament  was  prorogued  to  the  sixteen^  day  of  June. 

^  XXXII.  Before  this  period  some  of  the  conspirators 
had  been  brought  to  trial.  The  first  who  suffered  wsis 
Robert  Charnock,  one  of  the  two  fellows  of  Magdalen 
c(dlege,  who,  in  the  reign  of  James,  had  renounced  the  pro- 
testant  religion;  the  next  were  lieutenant  King,  and  Thomas 
Keys,  which  last  had  been  formerly  a  trumpeter,  but  of 
late  servant  to  captain  Porter.  They  were  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  executed  at  Tyburn.  They  delivered 
papers  to  the  sheriff,  in  which  they  solemnly  declared,  that 
they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  commission  from  king 
James  for  assassinating  the  prince  of  Orange :  Charnock, 
in  particular,  observed,  that  he  had  received  frequent 
assurances  of  the  king's  having  rejected  such  proposals 
when  they  had  been  offered ;  and  that  there  was  no  other 
commission  but  that  for  levying  war  in  the  usual  form. 
Sir  John  Friend,  and  sir  William  Perkins  were  tried  in 
April.  The  first,  v  from  mean  beginnings,  had  acquired 
great  wealth  and  credit,  and  always  firmly  adhered  to 
the  interest  of  king  James.  The  other  was  likewise  a 
man  of  fortune,  violendy  attached  to  the  same  principles, 
though  he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  present  government, 
as  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery.  Porter,  and  Blair, 
another  evidence,  deposed  that  sir  John  Friend  had  been 
concerned  in  levying  men  under  a  commission  from  king 
James;  and  that  he  knew  of  the  assassination  plot,  though 
not  engaged  in  it  as  a  personal  actor.  He  endeavoMred 
to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Blair,  by  proving  him  guilty 
oif  the  most  shocking*  ingratitude.  He  observed,  that  both 
the  evidences  were  reputed  papists.    The  curate  of  Hackney, 

for  encouraging  the  linen  manufactures  of  Ireland.  An  act  for  regulating  juries. 
An  act  for  encouraging  the  Greenland  trade.  An  act  of  indulgence  to  the 
Quakers,  that  their  solemn  aflHrmatton  should  he  accepted  instead  of  an  oatii. 
And  an  act  for  continuing  certain  •ther  &Qts  that  were  near  expiring.  Another 
bill  had  passed  for  the  bettor  regulating  elections  for  members  of  parhamemt ;  but 
the  royal  assent  was  denied.  The  question  was  put  in  the  house  of  commons, 
that  whosoever  advised  his  majesty  not  to  give  his  assent  to  that  biU  was  an  enemy 
to  lu8  country ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.  '  . 
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who  officiated  as  chaplain  in  the  prisoner's  house,  declared 
upon  oath  that  after  the  revolution  he  used  to  pray  for  kmg 
Williamf  and  that  he  had  often  heard  sir  John  Friend  say, 
that  though  he  could  not  comply  with  the  present  govern* 
ment,  he  would  live  peaceably  under  it,  and  never  engage 
in  any  conspiracy.  Mn  Hoadly,  father  of  the  present 
bishop  of  Winchester,  added,  that  the  prisoner  was  a  good 
protestant,  and  frequently  expressed  his  detestation  of  king* 
killing  principles.  Friend  himself  owned  he  had  been 
with  some  of  the  conspirators  at  a  meeting  in  Leadenhall 
street,  but  heard  nothing  of  raising  men,  or  any  design 
agaipst  the  government.  He  likewise  affirmed,  that  a  conr 
sultation  to  levy  war  waa  not  treason ;  and  that  his  being  at 
a  treasonable  consult  could  amount  to  no  more  than  a  mis* 
prision  of  treason.  Lord  chief  justice  Holt  declared,  that 
although  a  bate  conspiracy,  or  design  to  levy  war,  was 
not  treason  within  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  yet  if  the 
design  or  conspiracy  be  to  kill,  or  depose,  or  imprison 
the  king,  by  the  means  of  levying  war,  then  the  con* 
sultation  and  conspiracy  to  levy  war  becomes  high  treason, 
though  no  war  be  actually  levied.  The  same  inference 
might  have  been  drawn  against  the  authoi-s  and  instruments^ 
of  ^he  revolution.  The  judge's  explanation  influenced  the 
jury,  who,  after  some  deliberation,  found  the  prisoner  guilty. 
Next  day  sir  William  Perkins  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
upon  the  testimony  of  Porter,  Ewebank,  his  own  groom, 
and  Haywood,  a  notorious  informer,  was  convicted  of 
having  been  concerned  not  only  in  the  invasion,  but  also  in 
the  design  against  the  king's  life.  The  evidence  was  scanty, 
and  the  prisoner  having  been  bred  to  the  law,  made  an 
artful  and  vigorous  defence  ;  but  the  judge  acted  as  counsel 
for  the  crown ;  and  the  jury  decided  by  the  hints  they 
received  from  the  bench.  He  and  sir  John  Friend  under- 
went the  sentence  of  death,  and  suffered  at  Tyburn  on  the 
third  day  of  ApriL  Friend  protested  before  God,  that  he 
knew  of  no  immediate  descent  purposed  by  king  James, 
apd  therefore  had  made  no  preparations ;  that  he  was  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  the  assassination  scheme  :  that  he  died  in 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  laid  down 
his  life  cheerfully  in  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered. 
Perkins  declared,  upon  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that  the 
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tenor  of  thcr  ktng^  commissioii,  which  he  saw,  wad  general, 
directed  to  all  bis  loving  subjects,  to  raise  and  levy  war 
against  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents,  and  to 
seize  all  forts,  castles,  &c.  but  that  he  neither  saw  nof 
heard  of  any  commission  particularly  leveUed  against  the 
person  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  owned,  however, 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  design :  but  believed  it  was  known 
to  few  or  none  but  the  immediate  undertakers.  These 
two  criminab  were  in  their  last  moments  attended  by 
Collier,  Snatt,  and  Cook,  three  npnjuring  clergymen,  who 
absolved  them  in  the  ^iew  of  the  populace  with  an  im-^ 
position  of  hands :  a  public  insult  on  the  government, 
which  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  Those  three  clerg}^men 
were  presented  by  the  grand  jury,  for  having  countenanced 
the  treason  by  absolving  the  traitors,  and  thereby  en- 
couraged other  persons  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
An  indictment  being  preferred  against  thenfi.  Cook  and 
Snatt  were  committed  to  Newgate ;  but  Collier  absconded) 
and  pubii^ed  a  vindication  of  their  conduct,  in  which  he 
affirmed,  that  the  imposition  of  hands  was  the  general 
practice  of  the  primitive  church.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
two  metropolitans  and  twelve  other  bishops  subscribed  a 
declaration,  condemning  the  administration  of  absolution 
without  a  previous  confession  made,  and  abhorrence  ex- 
pressed, by  the  prisoners,  of  the  heinous  crimes  for  which 
they  suffered* 

In  the  cour^  of  the  same  month,  Rookwood,  Cran- 
borne,  and  Lowick,  were  tried  as  conspirators,  by  a  spe- 
cial commission,  in  the  king's  bench:  and  convicted  on 
the  joint  testimony  of  Porter,  Harris,  la  Rue,  Bertiram^ 
Fbher,  and  Pendergrass.  Some  favourable  circumstances 
appeared  in  the  case  of  Lowick.  The  proof  of  his  having 
been  concerned  in  the  design  against  the  king's  life  was 
very  defective;  many  persons  of  reputation  declared  he 
was  an  honest,  goodnatured,  inoffensive  man :  and  he  him- 
self concluded  his  defence  with  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tion of  his  own  innocence.  Great  intercession  was  made 
for  his  pardon  by  some  noblemen :  but  all  their  interest 
proved  ineffectual.  Craiibome  died  in  a  transport  of  in-  ' 
dignation,  leaving"  a  paper  which  the  government  thought 
proper  to  suppress.     Lowick  and  Rookwood  Ukewit«  d«- 

Vol.  I,         ^  I  i 
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Uvered  declarations  to  th&  sheriiF,  the  contents  of  which^  as 
being  less  inflammatory,^  were  allowed  to  be  published. 
Both  solemnly  denied  any  knowledge  of  a  commission 
from  king  Jaines,  to  assassinate  the  prince  of  Orange ;  the 
one  affirming,  that  he  was  incapable  of  granting  such  an 
order;  and  the  other  asserting  that  he,  the  best  of  kings, 
bad  often  rejected  proposals  of  that  nature.  Lowick 
owned  that  he  would  have  joined  the  king  at  his  landing; 
but  declared,  he  had  never  been  concerned  in  a  bloocfy  af- 
fair during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  On  the  contrary, 
he  said,  he  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  bloodshed  as  much 
as  lay  in  his  power;  and  that  he  would  not  kill  the  most 
miserable  creature  in  the  world,  even  though  such  an  act 
would  save  his  life,  restore  his  sovereign,  and  make  him 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  £ngland.  Rook  wood  alleged,  he 
was  engaged  by  his  immediate  commai^der,  whom  he  thought 
it  was  his  duty  to  obey,  though  the  service  was  much  against 
his  judgment  and  inclination.  He  professed  his  sdbhor- 
rence  of  treachery  even  to  an  enemy.  He  fbrgave  all 
mankind,  even  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  as  a  soldier,  he 
said,  ought  to  have  considered  his  case  before  he  signed 
his  death  warrant:  he. prayed  God  would  open  his  eyes, 
and  render  him  sensiUe  of  the  blood  that  was  from  all 
parts  crying  against  him,  so  as  he  might  avert  a  heavier 
execution  than  that  which  he  now  ordered  to  be  inflicted. 
The  next  person  brought  to  trial,  was  Mr.  Cooke,  son  of 
sir  Miles  Cooke,  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery.  Por* 
ter  and  Goodman  deposed,  that  he  had  been  present  at  two 
meetings  at  the  King's  Head  tavern  in  Leadenhall  street, 
with  the  lords  Aylesbury  and  Montgomery,  sir  William 
Perkins,  sir  John  Fenwick,  sir  John  Friend,;  Charnock, 
and  Porter.  The  evidence  of  Goodman  was  invalidated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  landlord  and  two  drawers  belong*  ' 
ing  to  the  tavern,  who  swore  that  Goodman  was  not  there 
while  the  noblemen  were  present.  ""The  prisoner  himself 
solemnly  protested,  that  he  was  ever  averse  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  forces ;  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  hear 
of  the  intended  invasion,  until  it  ;became  the  common  topic 
of  conversation ;  and  that  he  had  never  seen  Goodman  at 
the  King's  Head.  He  declared  his  intention  of  receiving  the 
^lessed  sacrament,  and  wished  he  plight  perish  in  the  instant^ 
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if  he  BOW  spoke  untruth.  No  respect  was  paid  to  these 
asseverations.  The  solictor  general  Hawles,  and  lord 
chief  justice  Treby,  treated  him  with  great  severity  in  the 
prosecution  and  charge  to  the  jury,  by  whom  he  was  capi- 
tally convicted.  After  his  condemnation  the  court  agents 
tatnpered  with  him  to  make  further  discoveries ;  and  after 
his  fate  had  been  protracted  by  divers  short  reprieves,  he 
was  sent  into  banishment.  From  the  whole  tenor  of  these 
discoveries  and  proceedings,  it  appears  that  James  had  actu- 
ally meditated  a^  invasion :  that  his  partisans  in  England  had 
made  preparations  for  joining  him  on  his  arrival ;  that  a  few 
desperadoes  of  that  faction  had  concerted  a  .Scheme*  ag^nst 
the  life  of  king  William ;  that  in  prosecuting  the  conspirators, 
the  court  had  countenahced  informers ;  that  the  judges  had 
str^iined  the  law,  wrested  prcumstance%,  and  even  deviated 
from  the  function  of  their  office,  to-  convict  the  prisoners.: 
in  a  word,  that  the  administration  had  used  the  same  arbi- 
trary and  unfair  practices  against  those  unhappy  people, 
which  they  themselves  had  in  the  late  reigns  numbered 
among  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom. 

§  XXXIII.  The  warmth,  however,  manifested  on  this 
occasion  may  have  been  owing  to  national  resentment  of 
the  purposed  invasion.  Certain  it  is,  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  and  the  people  in  general,  were  animated  with 
extraordinary  indignation  against  France  at  this  juncture. 
The  lords  besought  his  majesty,  in  a  solemn  address,  to 
appoint  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  Almigh^  God,  for  having 
defeated  the  barbarous  purpose  of  his  enemies ;  and  this 
was  observed  with  uncommon  zeal  and  devotion.  Admi- 
ral Russel,  leaving  a  squadron .  for  observation  on  the 
French  coa^,  returned  to  the  Downs ;  but  sir  CloUdesley 
Shovel,  being  properly  prepared  for  the  expedition,  sub- 
jected Calais  to  anothea*  bombardment:,  by  which  the  town 
was  set  on  fire  in  different  parts,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
overwhelmed  with  consternation*  The  generals  of  the 
allied  army  in  Flanders  resolved  to  make  some  immediate 
retaliation  upon  the  French  for  their  unmanly  design  upon 
the  life  of  king  William,  as  they  took  it  for  granted  that 
Lewis  was  accessary  to  the  scheme  of  assassination.  That  ^ 
monarch,  on  the'  supposition  that  a  powerful  diversion 
would  be  nuide  by  the  descent  on  England,  had  established 
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a  vast  m^zagine  at  Givet,  designing,  nirhen  the  allies  should 
be  enfeebled  by  the  absence  of  tlie  British  troops,  ^o  strike 
some   stroke  of  importance  early  in  the   campaign.     On 
this  the  confederates  now  determined  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance.    In  the  beginning  of  March  the  earl  of  Athlo»e 
imd  monsieur  de  Coehord,  with  the  concurrence   of  At 
duke  of  Holstein  Ploen,  who  commanded  ^  allies,  sent  a 
strong  detachment  of  korse,  drafted  from  Brussels  and  the 
neighbouring  .^rrisons,  to  amuse  die  enemy  on  the   side 
of  Charleroy ;     while   they   assembled   forty    squadrons, 
thirty  battalions,  with  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  six  mor- 
tara,  in  the  terriioty  of  Namur.     AthloUe  with  part  of  this 
body  invested  Dinant,  while  Coehom^  with  the  remaind^,. 
advanced  to   Givet.     He   forthwith  began  to  batter  and 
bombard  the  place^  which  in  three  hours  was  on  fire,  and 
by  four  in  the  afternoon  wholly  destroyed,  with  the  great 
magazine  it  contained.      Then  die  two   generals  joining 
their    forces,  -returned  to   Namur  without    interruption. 
Hitherto  the  republic  of  Venice  had  deferred  acknowledg- 
ing king  William;    but  now  they  sent  an  extraordinary 
embassy  for  that  purpose,- consisting  of  seigniors  Sorenzo 
and  Venier,  who  arrived  in  London,  and  on  die  first  day 
of  May  had  a  public  audience.     The  king,  on  this  occa- 
sion, knighted  Sorenzo  as  the  senior  ambassador,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  the  sword,  according  to  custom.     On  that 
day,  too,  William  declared  in  council,  that  he  had  appointed 
the  s^me.  regency  which  had  goyemed  the  kingdom  during 
his  last  absence :  and  embarking  on  t|ie  seventh  at  Mar- 
gate, arrived  at  OraCnge  Polder  in  the  evening,  under  con- 
voy   of   vice-admiral   Aylmer.       This    officer   had    been 
ordered  to  attend  with  a  squadron,  as  the   famous  du  Bart 
Still  continued  at  Dunkirk,  and  some  attempt  of  importaiKe 
was  apprehended  from  his  enterprising  genius.* 

§  XXXIV.  The  French  had  taken  the  field  before  the 
nUied  army  could  be  assembled :  but  no  transaction  of  con- 
gequence   distinguished   this    campaign,    either   upon    the 

g  Some  promotions  were  made  before  .the  king  left  England.^  George 
llamUton,  thii'd  son  of  the  duke  of  tliat  name,  was,  for  his  military  deryices  in  Ire- 
land and  Fland5rs,  created  earl  of  Orkney.  Sir  John  L<^wther  was  ennobled  by 
^e  tide  of  Won  Lowthei^  and  viscount  Lonsdale ;  sir  ,tohn  Thompson  made  ba- 
ron of  Haversham,  and  the  celebrated  John  X<o«l^e  appointed  one  of  the  eommis- 
lioners  of  ^ade  ^nd  phuitation.        '  ' 
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Rhiiie  w  in  Flandtrs.  The  fechemc  of  Lewis  was  stitt 
defensive  iki  the  side  6f 'the  Netherlands,  while  the  active 
^plans  ©f  king  WlUiahi^were  defeated  for  Want  of  money. 
All  Ae  funds  foi*  this  year  proved  defective:  the  land 
bank  failed^  and  the  national  bank  sustained  a  rude  shock 
in  its  credit.  The  loss  of  thie  nation  upon  the  recoinage  ^ 
amounted  to  tw6  miHions,  two  hundred  thousaild  poiinds ; 
and  though  the  different  mints  were  employed  without  in- 
terruption, they  could  not  for  some  months  supply  the 
circulation,  especially  as  great  pan  bf  the  new  money  was 
kept  up  by  those  who  received  it  in  payment,  or  disposed 
of  it  at  an  unreasonable  advantage.  The  French  king, 
having  exhausted  die  wealth  and  patience  of  his  subjects, 
and  greatly  diminished  their  number  in  the  course  of  this 
war.  began  to  be  diffident  of  Ips  arms,  and  employed  all  the 
arts  of  private  negotiation.  While  his  minister  d'Avaux 
pressed  the  king  of  Sweden  to  offer  his  mediation,  he, sent 
Callieres  to  Holland,  with  propossds  for  settling  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  treaty.  He  took  it  for  granted,  that  as 
the  Dutch  were  a  trading  people,  whose  commerce  had 
greatly  suffered  in  the  war,  they  could  not  be  averse  to 
a  pacification ;  and  he  instructed '  his  emissaries  to  tamper 
with  the  malcontents  of  the  republic,  especially  with  the 
remains  of  the  Louvestein  faction,  which  had  always  op- 
posed the  schemes  of  the  stadtholder.  Callieres  met 
with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  States,  which  be- 
gan to  treat  with  him  about  th^  preliminaries,  though 
not  jvithout  the  consent  and  concurrence  pf  king  William 
and  the  rest  of  the  allies.  Lewis,  with  a  view  to  quicken 
the  effect  of  this  negotiation,  pursued  offensive  measures  in 
Catalonia,  where  his  general,  the  duke  de  Vendome  attack- 
ed and  worsted  the  Spaniards  in  their  camp  near  Ostalrick, 
though  the  action  was  not  decisive ;  for  that  general  was 
6biiged  to  retreat,  after  having  made  vigorous  efforts 
against  their  intrenchments.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  June, 
mareschal  de  Lorges  passed  the  Rhine  at  Philipsburgh, 
^  and  encamped  within  ai  league  of  Eppingen,  where  the  Im- 
perial troops  were  obliged  to  intrench  themselves,  under 
the  command  of  the  prince  of  Baden,  as  they  were  not  yet 
joined  by  the  auxiliary  forces.  The  French  general,  aft^r 
having  faced  him  .about  a  month,  thought  pi'oper  to  repass 
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the  river.  Then  he  detached  a  body  of  horse, to  Flanders 
and  cantoned  the  rest  of  his  troops  at  Spires,  Franckendahl, 
Worms,  and  Ostofen.  On  the  last  day  of  August  the 
prinde  of  Baden  retaliated  the  insult,  by  passing  the  Rhine 
at  Mentz  and  Cocsheim.  On  the  tenth  he  was  joined  by 
general  Thungen,  who  commanded  a  separate  body,  to* 
gather  with  the  militia  of  Suabia  and  Franconia,  and  advanc- 
ed to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  who  had  reassemUed :  but 
they  were  posted  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  would  not  haz- 
ard an  at^tack.  Having  therefore  cannonaded  them  for 
fiome  days,  scoured  the  adjacent  country  by  detached  parties, 
and  taken  the  litde  castle  of  Wiezengen,  be  repassed  the 
river  at  Worms,  on  the  seventh  day  of  October:  the 
French  likewise  crossed  at  Philipsburgh  in  hopes  of  sur- 
prising general  Thungen,  who  had  taken  post  in  the  neigh- 
bvJiirhood  of  Strasburgh ;  but  he  retired  to  Eppingen  before 
their  arrival,  and  in  a  litde.  time  both  armies  were  distri- 
bute d  in  winter  quarters.  Peter,  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  carried 
on  fhe  siege  of  Azoph  with  such  vigour,  that  the  garrisof 
was  obliged  to  capitulate,  after  the  Russians  had  defeated 
a  great  convoy  sent  to  its  relief.  The  court  of  Vienna 
forthwith  engaged  in  an  alliance  with  the  Muscovite  em- 
peror :  but  they  did  not  exert  themselves  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  disaster  which  the  Turks  had  undergone*  The 
Imperial  army,  commanded  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  con- 
tinued inactive  on  the  river  Marosch  till  the  nineteenth  day 
of  July,  then  they  made  a  feint  of  attacking  Temiswaer: 
but  they  marched  towards  Betzkerch,  in  their  route  to  Bel- 
grade, on  receiving  advice  that  the  grand  seignior  intended 
to  besige  Titul.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  ^-ugust  the 
two  armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other.  The  Turkish 
horse  attacked  the  Imperialists  in  a  plain  near  the  river 
Begue ;  bi;t  were  repulsed.  The  Germans  next  day  made 
a  show  of  retreating,  in  hopes  of  drawing  the  enemy  from 
their  intrench ments.  The  stratagem  succeeded.  On  the 
twenty-sixth,  the  Turkish  army  was  in  motion.  A  detach-^ 
ment  of  the  Imperialists  attacked  them  in  flank,  as  they 
marched  through  a  wood.  A  very  desperate  action  ensued, 
in  which  the  generals  Heusler,,  and  Polknd,  with  many 
other  gallant  officers,  lost  their  lives.  At  length  the  Otto- 
man horse  were  routed :  but  the  Germans  were  so  roughly 
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haiMfled,  that  on  the  second  day  after  the  engagement  they 
l^treated  at  midnight,  and  the  Turks  remained  quiet  in 
their  intrenchment* 

$  XXXV.  In  Piedmont  the  face  of  ailairs  underwent  a 
strange  alterati<m.     The  duke  of  iSavoy,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  engaged  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  France,  at 
length  embraced  the  offers  of  that  crown,  and  privately  sign- 
ed a  separate  treaty  of  peace  at  Loretto,  to  which  place,  he 
repaired  on  a  pretended  pilgrimage.     The  French  king  en- 
gaged to  present  him  with  four  millions  of  livres,  by  way  of 
reparation  for  the  damage  he  had  sustained ;  to  assist  him 
with  a  certain  nimiber  of  auxiliaries  against  all  his  enemies; 
and  to  effect  a  marriage  between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and 
the  princess  of  Piedmont,  as  soon  as  the  parties  shotdd  be 
marriageable.     The  treaty  ^as  goarant^^d  by  the  pope  and 
the  Venetians,  wha  were  extremely  desirous  of  seeing  the 
Germans  driven  out  of  Italy.  King  William  being  apprised 
of  this  negotiation,  communicated  the  intelligenco  to  the 
earl  of  Galway,  his  ambassador  at  Tui\n,  who  expostulated 
with  the  duke  upon  this  defection :  but  \x6  persisted  in  de- 
nying any  such  correspondence,  until  tht  advance  of  the 
French  army  enabled  him  to  avow  it,  without  fearing  the 
resentment  of  the  allies  whom  he  had  abandcned.    Catinat 
marched  into  the  plains  of  Turin,  at  the  head  ^  fifty  thou- 
sand men ;  an  army  greatly  superior  to  that  of  «ie  confede- 
rates. Then  the  duke  imparted  to  the  ministers  oi  the  allies    . 
the  proposals  which  France  had  made ;  represented  die  supe- 
rior strength  of  her  army ;  the  danger  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed; and  finally  his  inclination  to  »mbrace  her  offers., 
On  the  twelfth  of  July,  a  truce  was  conclue-^d  for  a  month, 
and  afterwards  prolonged  till  the  fifteenth  <^- September. 
Hte  wrote  to  all  the  powers  engaged  in  the  coir^^^j.^^^^ 
except  king  William,  expatiating  on  the  same  topic   ^^^ 
soliciting  their  consent.   ITiough  each  in  particular  refu  ^ 
to  concur,  he  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  August,  signea 
the  treaty  in  public,  which  he  had  before  concluded  m  pri- 
vate.    The  emperor  was  no  sooner  informed  of  his  design, 
than  he  took  every  step  which  he  thought  could  divert  him 
from  his  purpose.    He  sent  the  count  Mansfieldt  to  Turin, 
with  proposals  for  a  match  between  the  king  of  the  Romans 
and  the  princess  of  Savoy,  as  well  as  with  offers  to  augment 
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hh  forces  and  t^  subsidy :  bnt  the  duke  had  akseady  settled 
his  terms  with  France^  from  which  he  would  apt  recede* 
Prince  Eugene,  though  his  kinsman,  expressed  grea^  indig- 
nation at  his  conduct.     The  young,  prince.de  Commercy 
was  so  provoked  at  his  defection,  that  he  chaUenged  him 
to  single  combat,  and  the  duke  accepted  of  his  challenge :  but 
the  quarrel  was  compromised  by  the  intervention  of  fiiends, 
and  they  parted  in  an  amicable  manner.   He  had  concealed 
the  treaty  until  he  should  receive  the  remaining  part  of  the 
subsidies  due  to  him  from  the  confederates*      A  consider- 
able sum  had  been  remitted  from  England  to  Genoa  for  his 
use ;  but  lord  Galway  no  sooiier  received  intimation  of  his 
new  engagement,  than'  he  put  a  stop  to  the  payment  of  this 
money,  which  he  employed  in  the  Mihinese,  for  the  subsist 
tence  ^f  those   troopo  ♦!»«*  were  in  the    British   service* 
King  William    was    encamped    at    Gemblours   when    the 
duke's  envoy  notified  the  separate  peace  which  his  master 
had  concluded  with  the  king  of  France*      Though  he  was 
extremely  chagrined  it  the  information,  he  dissembled  his 
anger,  and  listened  to  the  minister  without  the  least  emo« 
tion*     One  of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  was,  that  within 
a  limited  time  tl^  allies  should  evacuate  the  duke's  domin- 
ions, otherwise  they  should  be  expelled  by  the  joint  forces 
of  France  a»l  Savoy.     A  neutrality  w^  offered  to  the 
confederates;  and  this  being  rejecteO,  the  contracting  pow- 
ers resolved  to  atttck  the  Milanese.     Accordingly,  when 
the  truce  expired,  the  duke,  as  generalissimo  of  the  French 
king,  eniered  that  dutchy,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Valen- 
tia :  so  that,  in  one  campaign,  he  commanded  two  contend- 
ing armies.     T^  garnson  of  Valentia,  consisting  of  seven 
thousand  m*^*  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  French  protestants, 
made  ar/PP°*^.'^  defence ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  prosecu- 
ted  ^"^  **^S^  ^**  uncommon  impetuosity*     But,  after  the 
^.iches  had  been  opened  for  thirteen  days,  a  courier  arri- 
ved from  Madrid,  with  an  account  of  his  catholic  majesty's 
having  agreed  to  the  neutrality  for  Italv.     The  ap^ement 
imported,  that  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  arms  untU  a 
general  peace  could  be  eflFecteil ;  and,  that  the  Imperial  and 
French  troops  should  return  to  their  respective  countries* 
Christendom  had  weU  nigh   been  embroiled  anew  by  the 
death  of  John  Sobieski  king  of  Poland,  wbo  died  at  the  age 
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of  sevcntjr,  in  the  course  of  this  suni^^i;,  after  having  sur- 
vived his  faculties  and  reputation. '  .^s  the  crown  was 
elective,  a  competition  arose  for  the  succession.  Thft 
kingdom  was  divided  by  factions  i  and  the  different  powera 
of  Europe  interested  themselves  warmly  in  the  contention. 

§  XXXVI.  Nothing  of  consequence  had  been  lately 
achieved  by  the  naval  force  of  England.  When  the  con- 
spiracy was  first  discovered,  sir  George  Rooke  had  re- 
<:eived  orders  to  return  from  Cadiz;  and  he  arrived  in 
the  latter  end  of  April.  While  he  took  his  place  at  the 
board  of  admiralty,  lord  Berkeley  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the^fleet;  and  in  the  month  of  June  .set  sail 
towards  Ushan,t  in  order  to  insult  the  cOast  of  France. 
He  pillaged  and  burned  Uie  villages  on  the  islands  Grouais, 
Houat,  and  Heydic  j  made  prize  of  about  twenty  vessels ; 
bombarded  St.  Martins  on  the  isle  of  Rhe,  and^the  town 
of  Olonne  which  was  set  on  iir^  in  fifteen  different  places 
with  the  shell?  and  carcasses.  Though  these  appear  to 
have  been  enterprises  of  small  import,  they  certainly  kept 
the  whole  coast  of  France  in  perpetual  alarm.  The  ministry 
of  that  kingdom  were  so  much  afraid  of  invasion,  that 
between  Brest  and  Goulet  they  ordered  above  one  hundred 
batteries  to  be  erected,  and  above  sixty  thousand  men 
were  continually  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  tHb  maritime 
places.  In  the  month  of  May,  rear-admiral  Benbow  sailed 
widi  a  small  squadron,  in  order  to  block  up  du  Bart  in 
the  harbour  of  Dunkirk :  but  that  famous  adventurer  found 
means  to  escape  in  a  fog,  and  steering  to  the  eastward, 
attacked  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  under  a  convoy  pf 
five  frigates.  These  last  he  took,  together  with  half  the 
number  of  the  trading  ships :  but,  falling  in  with  the  put- 
wardbound  fleet,  convoyed  by  thirteen  sl^ips  of  the  line,  he 
was  obliged  to  bum  four  of  the  frigates,  turn  the  fifth 
adrift,  and  part  with  all  his  prizes,  except  fifteen,  which  he 
carried  into  Dunkirk. 

$  XXXVII.  The  parliament  of  Scotland  met  on  the 
eighth  day  of  Septepnber :  and  lord  Murray,  seci-etary  of 
state,  now  earl  of  TulUbardine,  presided  as  king^s  com- 
missioner. Though  that  kingdom  was  exhausted  by  the 
war,  and  two  successive  bad  hairests,  which  had  driven  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  into  Ireland,  there  wai  no 
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6ppo8ition  to  the  court  measures.  The  members  of  par- 
liament signed  an  association  like  that  of  England.  The^ 
granted  a  supply  X)f  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pqunds  for  msdntaining  theur  forces  by  sea  and  land.  They 
passed  an,  act  for  securing  their  religion,  lives,  aird  pro- 
perties, in  case  his  majesty  should  come  to  an  untimely 
death.  By  another,  they  obliged  all  persons  in  public 
trust  to  sign  the  association ;  and  then  the  parliament  was 
adjourned  to  the  eighth  day  of  December.  The  disturb- 
ances of-  Ireland  seemed  now  to  be  entirely  appeased. 
Lord  Gapel  dying  in  May,  the  council,  by  virtue  of  an  act 
pafised  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  elected  the  chancellor, 
sir  Charles  Porter,  to  be  lord  justice  and  chief  governor  of 
that  kingdom,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known. 
The  parliament  met  in  June :  the  commons  expelled  Mr. 
Sanderson,  the  only  member  of  that  house  who  had  refused 
to  sign  the  association ;  and  adjourned  to  the  fourth  day 
of  August.  By  that  time  sir  Charles  Portei*,  and  the  earls 
of  Montrath  and  Drogheda,  were  appointed  lords  justices, 
and  signified  the  king's  pleasure  that  they  should  adjourn. 
In  the  beginning  of  December  the  chanceUor  died  of  an 
apoplexy. 

$  XXXVIII.  King  William  being  tired  of  an  inactive 
campaign,  left  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  about  the  latter  end  of  August  repaired  to 
his  palace  at  Loo,  where  he  enjoyed  his  favourite  exercise 
of  staghunting.  He  visited  the  court  of  Brandenburgh  at 
Cleve^ ;  conferred  with  the  Sta^tes  of  Holland  at  the  Hague ; 
and  embarking  for  England,  landed  at  Margate  on  the  sixth 
day  of 'October.  The  domestic  economy  of  the  nation  was 
extremely  perplexed  at  this  juncture,  from  the  sinking.of 
public  credit,  and  the  stagnation  that  necessarily  attended 
a  recoiuage.  These  grievances  were  with,  difficulty  re- 
moved'by.  the  clear  apprehension,  the  enterprising  genius, 
•the  unshaken  fortitude  of  Mr.  .Montagu,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer^  operating  upon  the  national  spirit  of  adventure, 
which  the  moneyed  interest  had  produced.  The  king 
ppened  the  session  of  parliament  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
October,  with  a  speech,  importing,  that  overtures  had  been 
made  for  a  negotiation :  but  that  the  best  way  of  treating 
jvith  Franq^  would  be  sword  in  handr  .  He,  therefore. 
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desired  they  yould  be  expeditious  in  raising  the  supplies- 
for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  as  well  as  for  making 
good  the  funds  akeadf  granted.  H^  declared  that  the 
civil  list  could  not  be  supported  without  their  assistance. 
He  recommended  the  miserable  condition  of  the  French 
protestants  to^their  compassion.  He  desired  they  would 
contrive  the  best  expedients  for  the  recovery  of  the  natidnal 
credit.  He  observed,  that  unanimity  and  despatch  were 
now  more  thsfti  ever  ^necessary  for  the  honour,  safety,  and 
advantage  of  England.  The  commons  having  taken  this 
speech  into  consider^ion,  resolved  that  they  would  support 
his  majesty  and  his  government,  and  assist  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war:  that  the  standard  of  gold  and 
silver  should  not  be  altered:  and,  that  they  would  make 
good  all  pacliamentary  Ainds.  Then  they  presented  an 
address,  in  a  ver}**  spirited  strain,  declaring,  that  notwith* 
standing  the  blood  ancL  treasure  of  which  the  nation  had 
been  drained,  the  commons  of  England  would  not  be 
diverted  from  their  firm  resolutions  of  obtaining  by  war  a 
safe  and  honourable  peace.  They,  therefore,  renewed  their 
assurances,  that  they  would  support  his  majesty  against  all 
his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad.  The  house  of  lords 
delivered  another  to  the  same  pi^rpote,  declaring,  that  they 
would  nev^r  be  wanting  or  backward,  on  their  parts,  in 
what  might  be  necessary  to  his  majesty's  honour,  the  good 
of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  quiet  of  Christendom.  The  com- 
mons, in  the  first  transports  of  their  zeal,  ordered  two 
seditioxis  pamphletsT  to  be  buhied  by  the  hands  of  the  com* 
mon  hangman.  They  deliberated  upon  the  estimates,  and 
granted  above  six  millions  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year.  They  resolved  that  a  supply  should  be  granted  for 
making  good  the  deficiency  of  pariiamentary  ftmds ;  and 
appropriated  several  dotiat  for  this  purpose. 

$  XXXiX.  With  respect  to  the  coin,  they  br6ught  in  a 
bill,  repealing  an  act  for  taking  off  the  obligation  and  en- 
couragement of  coining  guineas  for  a  certain  time,  and  for 
importing  and  coining  guineas  and  half  guinea,  as  the  ex- 
travagant price  of  those  coins,  which  occasioned  this  act, 
was  now  falleif.  They  passed  a  second  bill  for  remedying 
the  ill  state  of  tke  coin;  and  a  third  explaining  an  act  in 
a^t  preceding  session^  for  laying  duties  on  low  wines  and 
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spirits  of  the  first  extraction*  In  ordet  to  raise  the  supplies 
oi  the  year,  they  resolved  to  tax  all  persons  according  to  the 
true  value  of  their  real  >  and  personal  estates,  their  stock 
upon  land  and  in  trade,  their  income  by  offices,  pensions, 
and  professions.  A  duty  of  one  penny  per  week,  for  one 
year,  was  laid  upon  all  persons  not  receiving  alms*  A  fur- 
her  imposition  of  one  farthing  in  the  pound  per  week  was 
fixed  upon  all  servants  receiving,  four  pounds  per  annum,  as 
wages,  and  upwards,  to  eight  pounds  a  year  inclusive. 
Those  who  received  from  eight  to  sixteen  pounds  were  taxi- 
ed one  halfpenny  per  pound.  An  aid  of  three  shillings  in 
the  pound  for  one  year  was  laid  upon  all  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,  according  to  their  true  value.  Without 
specifying  the  particulars  of  those  inpositions,  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  in  the  general  charge,  the  commons  did  not 
exempt  one  member  of  the  commonwealth  that  could  be  sup- 
posed able  to  bear  any  part  of  the  burden.  Provision  was 
made,  that  hammered  money  should  be  received  in  pa^rment, 
of  these  duties,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  and  eight-pence 
per  ounce*  All  the  deficiencies  on  annuities  and  moneys 
borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  exchequer  were  transferred 
to  this  aid*'  The  treasury  was  enabled  to  borrow  a  million 
and  a  half  at  eight  per  cent,  and  to  circulate  exchequer  biUs 
to  die  amount  of  as  much  more.  To  cancel  these  debts 
the  surplus  of  all  the  supplies,  except  the  three-shilling  aid, 
was  appropriated.  The  commons  voted  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five  thousand  pounds  {%y  making  good  the  deficien- 
cy in  recoining  the  hammered  money,  and  the  recompense 
for  bringipg  in  plate  to  the  miuu  This  sum  was  raised  by 
a  tax  or  duty  upon  wrought  plate,  paper,  pasteboard,  vet 
lum,  and  parchment,  made  or  imported*  Taking  into  con* 
aideration  the  services,  and  the  present  languishing  state  of 
the  bank,  whose  notes  were  at  iwenty  per  cent,  discount, 
they  resolved,  that  it  shonld  be  enlarged  by  new  subscrip- 
tions, made  by  four-fifths  in  tallies  struck  on  paiiiamentary 
funds, and  one-fifth  ih  bankbills  or  notes:  that  eflSectual  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  {^lu*Uament  for  paying  the  princi« 
pal  of  all  such  tallies,  as  should  be  subscribed  in  the  bank, 
out  of  the  funds  agreed  to  be  continued  t  thdt  an  interest  of 
eight  per  cent*  should  be  allowed  on  aU  siftch  tallies :  and, 
that  l^e  conunuance  of  the  batik  should  be  prolonged  to 


the  first  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  ten.  That  all  assignnients  of  orders  on  tallies- 
subscribed  into  the  bank,  should  be  registered  in  the  exche- 
quer :  that,  before  the  day  should  be  fixed  for  the  beginning 
of  the  new  subscriptions,  the  old  should  be  made  cme  hun- 
dred per  cent,  and  what  might  exceed  that  value  should  be 
divided  among  the  old  members :  that  all  die  interest  due 
on  those  tallies  which  might  be  subscribed  in  the  bank- 
stock,  at  that  time  appointed  for  subscriptions,  tq  the  end 
of  the  last  preceding  quarter  on  each  tally,  should  be  allow- 
ed as  principal :  that  liberty  should  be  g^ven  by  parliament 
to  enlarge  the  number  of  bankbiUs,  to  the  value  of  the  sum 
that  should  be  so  subscribed,  over  and  above  the  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  provided  theyshotild  be  obliged 
to  answer  such  bills  wad  demands :  and  in  defatult  thereof, 
be  answered  by  the  exchequer  out  of  the  first  money  due 
to  them :  that  no  other  bank  should  be  erected  or  allowed 
by  act  of  parliament,  during  the  continuance  of  the  bank  of 
England :  that  this  should*  be  exempted  from  all  tax  or  im- 
position: that  no  act  of  the  corporation  should  forfeit  the 
particular  interest  of  any  person  concerned  dierein:  that 
provision  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  officers  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  all  other  officers  and  receivers  of  the  revenue, 
from  diverting,  delaying,  or  obistructing  the  course  of  pay- 
ments to  the  bank :  diat  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
alteri^ig,  counterfeiting,  or  for^ng  any  bankbiUs  or  notes : 
that  the  estate  and  interest  of  each  other  in  the  stock  of  the 
corporation  should  be  made  a  personal  estate :  that  no  con^^ 
tract  made  for  any  bank  i^ck  to  be  bought  or  sold  should 
be  valid  in^  law  or  equity,  unless  actually  registered  in  the 
bank  books  within  seven  days,  and  actusdly  transferred 
within  fqitrteen  fi^ys  after  the  contract  should  be  made*  A 
bill  upon  these  resoluiions  was  brought  in,  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer:  it  related  to  the 
continuation  of  tonnage  and  poundage  upon  wine,  vinegar, 
and  tobaqco ;  and  comprehended  a  clause  for  laying  an  ad* 
ditional  duty  upon  salt,  for  two  years  and  three  quarters* 
AU  the  several  branches  constituted  a  general  fund,  since 
known  by  the  name  of  the  General  Mortgage,  without  pre** 
judice  to  their  former  appropriations.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vided, that  the  talUes  should  b^r  eight  per  cent*  interest : 
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that  from  Ae  tenth  of  June  for  five  years  they  shoidd  bear 
no  more  than  six  per  cent,  interest :  and,  that  no  premium 
or  discount  upon  them  should  be  taken.  In  case  of  the 
^neral  fund's  proving  insufficient  to  pay  the  whole  interest, 
it  was  provided,  that  every  proprietor  should  receive  his 
proportidn  of  the  product,  and  the  deficiency  be  made  good 
from  the  next  aid :  but  should  the  fund  produce  more  than 
the  interest,  the  surplus^was  destined  to*  operate  as  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  discharge  of  the  principal.  In  order  to 
make  up  a  deficiency  of  above,  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  land  bank,  addi- 
tional duties  were  laid  upon  leather :  the  time  was  enlarged 
for  persons  to  come  in  and  purchase  the  annuities  payable  by 
several  former  acts,  and  to  obtain  more  certain  interest  in 
such  annuities. 

§  XL.  Never  were  more  vigorous  measures  taken  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  government;  and  never  was  the 
government  served  by  such  a  set  of  enterprising  undertak- 
ers. The  commons  having  received  a  message  from  the 
king,  touching  the  condition  of  the  civil  list,  resolved,  that 
a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
shall  be  gi;anted  for  the  support  of  the  civil  list  for  the 
ensuing  yeiar,  to  be  raised  by  a  malt  tax,  and  additional  du- 
I  ties  upon  mum,  sweets,  cider,  and  perry.  They  likewise 
resolved,  that  an  additional  aid  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound 
should  be  laid  upon  land,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  duty  of 
ten  per  cent,  upon  mixed  goods.  Provision  was  made  for ' 
raising  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  a  lot- 
tery. The  treasury  was  empowered  to  issue  an  additional 
number  of  exchequer  bills,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  every  hundred  pounds  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  five-pence  a  day,  and  ten  per  cent,  for  circula<^ 
tion :  finally  in  order  to  liquidate  the  transport  debt,  which 
the  funds  established  for  that  purpose  had  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  defray,  a  money  bill  was  brought  in,  to  oblige  ped- 
lers  and  hawk^s  to  take  out  licenses,  and  pay  for  them  at- 
certain  stated  prices.  One  cannot  jjvithout  astonishment 
reflect  upon  the  prodigious  efforts  that  w^re.made  upon 
this  occasion,  or  consider  without,  indignation  the  enor-^ 
mous  fortunes  that  were  raised  up  by  usurers  and  extor- 
tioners from  the  distresses  of  their  country.     The  nation 
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did  not  ^eem  to  know  its  own  stren^h,  unt^l  it  was  pnt  to 
this  extraordinary  trial ;  and  the  experiment  of  mortgaging 
funds  succeeded  so  well,  thkt  later  ministers  have  proceeded 
in  the  same  system,  imposing  burden  upon  burden,  as  if 
they  thought  the  sinews  of  the  nation  could  never  be 
overstrained. 

^  XLl.  The  public  credit  being  thus  bolstered  up  by 
the  lingular  address  of  Mr.  Montagu,  and  the  bills  passed 
for  the  sup()lies  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  attention  of  the 
commons  was  transferred  to  the  case  of  sir  John  Fenwick, 
who  had  been  apprehended  in  the  month  of  June  at  New 
Romney,  in  his  way  to  Prance.  He  had,  when  taken,, writ- 
ten a  letter  to  his  lady  by  one  Webber,  who  accompanied 
him ;  but  this  man  being  seized,  the  letter  was  found,  con- 
taining such  a  confession  as  plainly  evinced  him  guilty.  He 
then  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court  for  turning  evi- 
dence, and  delivered  "a  long  information  in  writing,  which 
was  sent  abroad  to  his  majesty.  He  made  no  discoveries 
that  could  injure  any  of  the  Jacobites,  who,  by  his  account, 
and  other  concurring  testimonies,  appeared  to  b^  divided 
into  two  parties,  known  by  the  names  of  compounders  and 
noncompounders.  The  first,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Mid- 
dlejLon,  insisted  upon  receiving  security  from  kin^  James, 
that  the  religion  and  liberties  of  f^ngland  should  be  pre- 
served s  whereas,  the  other  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  earl  of  Melfqrt,  resolved  to  bring  him  in  without  con- 
ditions, relying  upon  his  own  honour  and  generosity.  King 
William  having  sent  over  an  order  for  bringing  Fenwick 
to  trial,  unless  he  should  make  more  material  discoveriesi 
the  prisoner,  with  a  view  to  amuse  the  ministrj'^,  until  he 
could  take  other  measures  for  his  own  safety,  accused  the 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Marlborough,  and  Bath,  t^e  lord  Go- 
dolphin,  and  admiral  Rus3el,  of  having  made  their  peace 
with  king  James,  and  engaged  to  act  for  his  interest.- 
Meanwhile  his  lady  and  relations  tampered  with  the  two 
witnesses,  Porter  and  Goodman.  The  first  <ff  the«e  disco- 
vered those  practices  to  the  governn>ent ;  and  one  Clancey, 
-  who  acted  as  agent  for  lady  Fenwick,  wa^  tried,  convicted 
of  subornation,  fined,  and  set  in  the  pillory:  but  they 
had  succeeded  better  in  their  attempts  upon  Goodman,  who 
disaqgipeaTed ;  so  that  one  witness  only  remained,  and  Fen* 
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wick  began  to  think  his  life  was  out  of  danger.  AdmUml 
Russel  acquainted  the  house  of  commons,  that  he  and  seve- 
ral persona  of  quality  had  been  reflected  upon  in  some 
informations  of  sir  John  Fenwick ;  he  therefore  desired, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  justify  his  awn  char 
racter.  Mr.  Secretary  Trumbal  produced  the  papers, 
which  having  been  read,  the  commons  ordered,  that  sir 
John  Fenwick  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house. 
There  he  was  exhorted  by  the  speaker  to  make  an  ample 
discovery ;  which,  however,  he  declined,  except  with  the 
proviso  that  he  should  first  receive  some  security  that  whai 
he  might  say  should  not  prejudice  himself.  He  was  ordered 
to  withdraw,  until  they  should  have  deliberated  oh  his  re- 
quest. Then  he  was  called  in  again,  and  the  speaker  told 
him,  he  might  deserve  the  favour  of  the  house,  by  making 
a  full  discovery.  He  desired  he.  might  be  indulged  with  a 
llttde  time  to  recollect  himself,  and  promised  to  obey  the 
command  of  the  bouse.  This  favour  being  denied,  he 
again  insisted  upon  having  security ;  which  they  refusing  to 
grant,  he  chose  to  be  silent,  and  was  disihissed  from  the 
bar.  The  house  voted,  that  his  informations,  reflecting 
upon  the  fidelity  of  several  noblemen,  members  of  the 
iiouse,  and  others  upon  hearsay,  were  false  and  scandalous, 
contrived  to  undermine  the  government,  and  create  jealou- 
sies between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  in  order  to  stifle  the 
conspiracy* 

^  XLII.  A  motion  being  made,  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  attaint  him  of  high  treason,  a  warm  debate  ensued, 
and  the  question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the  affinnative 
by  a  great  majority.  He  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  and  allowed  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  counsel. 
When  he  presented  a  petition,  praying  that  his  counsel 
might  be  heard  against  passing,  the  bill,  they  make  an  or- 
der, that  his  counsel  should  be  allowed  to  make  his  de- 
fence at  the  bar  of  the  hoi^e :  so  that  he  was  surprised  into 
an  irregular  trial,  instead  of  being  indulged  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  objections  to  their  passing  the  bill  of 
attainder*  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
house ;  and  the  bill  being  read  in  his  hearings  the  speaker 
called  upon  the  king's  counsel  to  open  the  evidence.  The 
prisoner's  counsel  objected  to  their  proceeding  to  trial,  al- 
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leging/  that  their  dient  had  not  received  the  least  notice  of 
their  purpose,  and  therefore  could  not  be  prepared  for  his 
defence  I  but  that  they  came  to  oiFer  their  reasons  against 
the  bill.     The  house,  after  a  long  debate,  resolved,  that  he 
should  be  allowed  further  time  to  produce  witnesses  in  bis 
defence ;  that  the  counsel  for  the  king  should  likewise  be 
allowed  to  produce  evidence  to  prove  the  treasons  of  which 
he  stood  indicted ;  and  an  order  was  made  for  his  being 
brought  to  the  bar  again  in  three  days.     In  pursuance  of 
this  order  he  appeared,   when  the  indictment  which  had 
been  found  against  him  by  tHe  grand  jury  was  produced; 
and  Porter  was  examined  as  an  evidence.  Then  the  record 
of  Clancey's  conviction  was  read;  and  one  Roe  testified, 
that  Dighton,  the  prisoner's  solicitor,  had  offered  him  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds,   to  discredit  the  testitnony 
of  Goodman.     The  king's  counsel  moved,  that  Goodman's 
examination,  as  taken  by  Mr.  Vernon,  clerk  of  the  council^ 
might  be  read.  Sir  J.  Powis  and  sir  Bartholomew  Shower, 
the  prisoner's  counsel,  warmly  opposed  this  proposal :  they 
affirmed,  that  a  deposition,  taken  when  the  party  aifected  by 
it  was  not  present  to  crossexamine  the  deposer,  could  no% 
be  admitted  in  a  case  of  five  shillings'  value:  that  though 
the  house  was  not  bound  by  die  rules  of  inferior  courts,  it 
was  nevertheless  bound  by  the  eternal  and  unalterable  rules 
of  justi'ce  :  that  no  evidence,  according  to  the  rules  of  law, 
could  be  admitted  in   such  a  case,  but  that  of  living  wit- 
nesses ;  and  that  the  examination  of  a  person  who  is  absent 
was  never  read  to  supply  his  testimony.     The  dispute  be- 
tween the  lawyers  on  this  subject  gave  rise  to  a  very  violent 
debate  among  the  members  of  the  house.  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour, sir  Richard  Temple,  Mr.  Harl^y,  Mr.  Harcourt,  Mr. 
Manly,   sir  Chidstopher  Musgrave,   and  ail  the  kader^  of 
"the  tory  party,   argued  against  the   hardship  and  injustice 
of  admitting  this  information  as  an  evidence.     They  de- 
monstrated, that  it  would  be  a  step  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  all  courts  of  judicature,  repugnant  to  the  common  notions 
of  justice  and  humanity,  diametrically  opposite  to  the  last 
act  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason,  and  of 
dangerous   consequences  to  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
people.     On  the  other  hand,  lord  Cutts,  sir  Thomas  Lyttel- 
tpn,  Mt.  Montagu,  Mr.  Smith  of  the  treasury,  and  Trevor, 
Vol.  ^L  ^  L  1 
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the  attorney  general,  aflSrmed,  that  the  house  was  not 
bound  by  any  form*  of  law  whatsoever :  that  this  was  an 
extraordinary  case,  in  which  the  safety  of  the  government 
was  deeply  concerned  \  that  though  the  common  law  might 
require  two  evidences  in  cases  of  treason,  the  house  had  a 
power  of  deviating  frdm  those  rules  in  extraordinary  cases ; 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  of  sir  John  Fenwick's 
being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy :  that  he  or  his  firtends 
had  tampered  with  Porter;  and  that  there  were  strong  pre- 
sumptions to  believe  the  same  practices  had  induced  Good- 
man to  abscond.  In  a  word,  the  tories,  either  from  party 
or  patriotism,  strenuously  asserted  the  cause  of -liberty  and 
humanity,  by  those  very  arguments  which  had  been  iised 
against  them  in  the  former  reigns  j  while  the  whigs,  with  equal 
violence  and  more  success,  espoused  the  dictates  of  arbi- 
trary power  and  oppression,  in  the  face  of  their  former  princi- 
ples, with  which  they  were  now  upbraided.  At  length  the 
question  was  put,  whether  or  not  the  information  of  Crood- 
man  should  be  read  ?  and  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a 
majority  of  seventy-three  voices.  Then  two  of  the  grand 
jury  who  had  found  the  indictment,  recited  the  evidence 
«which  had  been  given  to  them  by  Porter  and  Goodman : 
lastly,  the  king's  counsel  insisted  upon  producing  the  record 
of  Cookers  conviction,  as  he  had  been  tried  for  the  same 
conspiracy.  The  prisoner's  counsel  objected,  that,  if  such 
evidence  was  admitted,  the  trialof  one  person  in  the  same 
company  would  be  the  trial  of  all ;  and  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  they  who  came  to  defend  sir  John  Fenwick  only, 
should  be  prepared  to  answer  the  charge  against  Cooke* 
This  article  produced  another  vehement  debate  among  the 
members ;  and  the  whigs  obtained  a  second  victory,  The 
record  was  read,  and  the  king^s  counsel  proceeded  to  call 
some  of  the  jury  who  served  on  Cooke's  trial,  to  affirm  that 
,.  he  had  been  convicted  on  Goodman's  evidence.  Sir  Bar- 
tholdmew  Shower  said,  he  would  submit  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house,  whether  it  was  just  that  the  evidence 
against  one  person  should  conclude  against  another  standing 
at  a  different  bar,  in  defence  of  his  life  ?  ITie  parties  were 
again  ordered  to  withdraw;  and  from  this  point  arose  a 
third  debate,  which  ended,  as  the  two  former,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  prisoner*     The  jury  being  examinjpd,  Mr. 
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Sergeant  Gould  moved,  that  Mr.  Vernon  might  be  desired 
to  produce  the  intercepted  letter  from  sir  John  Fenwick  to 
his  lady.  The  prisoner's  counsel  warmly  opposed  this  mo«* 
tion,  insisting  upon  their  proving  it  to  be  his  handwriting 
before  it  could  be  used  against  him ;  and  no  further  stress 
was  laid  on  this  evidence.  When  they  were  called  upon  to 
enter  on  his  defence,  they  pleaded  incapacity  to  deliver 
matters  of  such  importance  after  they  had  been  fatigued 
with  twelve  hours'  attendance. 

§  XLIII.  The  house  resolved  to  hear. such  evidence 
as  the  prisoner  had  to  produce  that  night.  His  counsel 
declared,  that  they  had  nothing  then  to  produce  but  the 
copy  of  a  record ;  and  the  second  resolution  was,  that  he 
should  be  brought  up  again  next  day  at  noon.  He  accord- 
ingly appeared  at  the  bar,  and  sir  J.  Powis  prDceede4  on 
his  defence.  He  observed,  that  the  bill  under  consid^ra* 
tion  aifected  the  lives  of  the  subjects ;  and  such  precedents 
were  dangerous :  that  sir  John  Fenwick  was  forthconiing, 
in  order  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  justice; 
that  he  was  actually  under  process,  had  pleaded,  and  was 
ready  to  stand  trial :  that  if  there  was  sufficient  clear  evi- 
dence against  him,  as  the  king's  sergeant  had  declared, 
there  was  no  reason  Cor  His  being  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  such  a  trial  as  was  the  birthright  of  every  British  sub- 
ject ;  and  if  there  was  a  deficiency  of  legal  evidence,  he 
thought  this  was  a  very  odd  reason  for  the  bill.  He  took 
notice  that  even  the  regicides  had  the  benefit  of  such  a 
trial :  that  the  la§t  act  for  regulating  tris^ls  in  cases  of  trea- 
son proved  the  great  tenderness  of  the  laws  which  affected 
the  life  of  the  subject :  and  he  expressed  his  surprise  that 
the  very  parliament  which  had  passed  that  law*,  shouM .  en- 
act another  for  putting  a  person  to  death  without  any  trial 
at  all.  He  admitted  that  there  had  been  many  bills  of 
attainder,  but  they  were  generally  levelled  at  outlaws  and 
fugitives:  and  some  df  them  had  been  reversed  in  the 
sequel,  as  arbitrary  and  unjust.  He  urged,  that  this  bill 
of  attainder  did  not  allege  or,  say,  that  sir  John  Fenwick 
was  guilty  of  the  treason  for  which  he  had  been  indicted; 
a  circuiflstance  which  prevented  him  from  producing. wit- 
nesses to  that  and  several  matters  upon  which  the  kifig's 
counsel  had  expatiated.     He  said  fhey  had  introduced  eyi* 
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dence  to  prove  circumstances  not  alleged  in  the  bill  and 
defective  evidence  of  those  that  were :  that  Porter  was  not 
examined  upon  oath :  that  nothing  could  be  more  severe 
than  to  pass '  sentence  of  death  upon  a  man,  corrupt  his 
blood,  and  confiscate  his  estate,  upon  par(d  evidence  f 
especially  of  such  a  wretch,  who,  by  his  own  confession, 
had  been  engaged  in  a  crime  of  the  blackest  nature,  not  a 
convert  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  but  a  coward,  shrink- 
ing from  the  danger  by  which  he  had  been  environed,  and 
even  now  drudging  for  a  pardon.  He  invalidated  the  evi- 
dence of  Goodman's  examination.  He  observed,  that  the 
indictment  mentioned  a  conspiracy  (o  call  in  a  foreign 
power ;  but,  as  this  conspiracy  had  not  been  put  in  prac- 
tice, such  an  agreement  was  not  a  sufficient  overt  act  of 
treason,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Hawles,  the  solicitor 
general,  concerned  in  this  very  prosecution.  So  saying,  he 
produced  a  book  of  remarks,  which  that  lawyer  had  pub- 
lished on  the  cases  of  lord  Russel,  colonel  Sidney,  and 
others,  who  had  suffered  death  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
This  author  (said  he)  takes  notice,  that  a  conspiracy  or 
agreement  to  levy  war,  is  not  treason  without  actually 
levying  war  i  a  sentiment  on  which  he  concuired  with  lord 
Coke,  and  lord  chief  justice  Hstles..  He  concluded  with 
saying,  "  We  know  at  present  on  what  ground  we  stand;. 
"  by  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  we  know  what  treason  is; 
"  by  the  two  statutes  of  Edward  IV.  and  the  late  act,  we 
"  know  what  is  proof;  by  the  magna  charta  we  know  we 
"  are  to  be  trie^d  per  legem  terras  £s?  per  judicium  parium^ 
"  by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  judgment  of  our  peers; 
"  but,  if  billsi  of  attainder  come  into  fashion,  we  shall  nei- 
"  ther  know  what  is  treason,  what  is  evidence,  nor  how, 
"  nor  where  we  are  to  be  tried."-^He  was  seconded  by  sit 
Bartholomew  Shower,  who  spoke  with  equal  energy  and 
elocutidn ;  and  their  arguments  were  answered  by  the  king's 
counsel.  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  biU  imported, 
that  the  parliament  would  not  interpose,,  except  in  extraor^ 
dinary  cases ;  that  here  the  evidence  necessary  in  inferior 
t:ourts  being  defective,  the  parliament,  which  was  not  tied 
down  by  legal  evidence,  had  a  right  to  exert  their  extraor* 
.^mory  power  in  punishing  an  offender,  who  would  other- 
wise escape  with  impunity :  that  as  the  la^w  stood,  be  was 
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but  a  sorry  politician  that  x:ould  not  ruin  the  government, 
amd  yet  elude  the  statute  of  treason ;  that  if  a  plot,  after 
being  discovered,  should  not  be  thoroughly  prosecuted,  it 
would  strengthen  and  grow  upon  the  administration,  and 
probably  at  length  subvert  the  government:^  that  it  was 
notorious  that  parties  were  forming  for  king  James;  per- 
sons were,  plotting  in  everj^  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  an 
open  invasion  was  threatened ;  therefore  this  was  a  proper 
tin^  for  the  parliament  to  exert  their  extraordinary  power : 
that  the  English  differed  from  all  other  nations,  in  bringing 
the  witnesses  and  the  prisoner  face  to  face,  and  requiring 
two  witnesses  in  cases  of  treason :  nor  did  the  English  law 
itself  require  the  same  prppf  in  some  cases,  as  in  others ; 
for  one  witness  was  sufficieni;  in  felony,  as  well  as  for  the 
treason  of  coining:  that  Fenwick  was  notoriously  guilty, 
and  deserved  to  feel  the  resentment  of  the  nation:  that  he 
would  have  been  brought  to  exemplary  punishment  in  the 
©rdinary  course  of  justice,  ha4  he  not  eluded  it  by  cor- 
rupting evidence,  and  withdrawing  a  witness*  If  this  rea^ 
soning  be  just,  the  house  of  commons  has  a  right  to  act  in 
dianietrical  opposition  tp  the  laws  in  being;  and  is  vested 
with  a  despotic  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  ojf  their 
constituents,  for  whose  protection  they  are  constituted* 
Let  us,  therefore  reflect  upon  the  possibility  of  a  parlia- 
ment debauched  by  the  arts  of  corruption  into  servile  com«» 
pliance  with  the  designs  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  and  tremble 
for  the  consequence*  The. debate  being  furnished,  the  pri- 
soner was,  at  the  desire  of  admiral  Russel,  questioned  with 
regard  to  the  imputations  he  had  fixed  upon  that  gentleman 
and  others,  fronpi  hearsay :  but  he  desired  to  be  excused  on 
account  of  the  risk  he  ran  while  under  a  double  prosecu- 
tion, if  any  thing  which  jshould  escape  him  might  be  turned 
to  his  prejudice. 

$  XLIV.  After  he  was  rexuoyed  from  the  bar,  Mr. 
Vernon,  at  the  desire  of  the  house,  recapitulated  the  arts 
and  practices  of  sir  John  Fenwick  and  his  friends,  to 
procrastinate  the  trial.  The  bill  was  read  a  second'  time ; 
and  the  speaker  asking,  if  thfs  question  should  be  put  for 
its  being  committed  ?  The  hou-se  was  immediately  kindled 
into  a  new  flame  of  contention.  Hawles,  the  solicitor 
general,  affirmed,  that  the  house  in  the  preswit  case  should 
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act  both  as  judge  and  jury.  Mr.  Hartourt  said,  he  knew 
no  trial  for  treason  but  what  was  confirmed  by  ynagna 
charta^  by  a  jury,  the  birthright  and  darling  privilege  of  an 
Englishman,  or  per  legum  terras^  which  includes  impeach- 
ments in  parliament:  that  it  was  a  strange  trial  where  the 
person  accused  had  a  chance  to  be  hanged,  but  none  to  be 
saved :  that  he  never  heard  of  a  juryman  who  was  not  on 
his  oath,  nor  of  a  judge  who  had  not  power  to  examine 
witnesses  upoti  oath,  and  who  was  not  empowered  to  save 
the  innocent  as  well  as  to  condemn  the  guilty.  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton  was  of  opinion,  that  the  parliament  ought  not  to 
stand  upon  little  niceties^  and  forms  of  other  .courts,  when 
the  government  was  at  stake.  Mr.  Howe  asserted,  that 
to  do  a  thihg  of  this  nature,  because  the  parliament  had 
power  to  do  it,  was  a  strange  way  of  reasoning :  that  what 
was  justice  and  equity  at  Westminster  hall,  was  justice 
and  equity  every  where  :  that  one  bad  precedent  in  par- 
liament was  of  worse  consequence  than  a  hundred  in 
Westminster  hall,  because  personal  or  private  injuries  did 
not  foreclose  the  claims  of  original  right ;  whereas  the 
parliament  could  ruin  the  nation  beyond  redemption,  be* 
cause  it  could  establish  tyranny  by  law.  Sir  Richard 
Teifiple,  in  arguing  against  the  bill,  observed,  that  the 
power  of  parliament  is  to  make  any  law,  but  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  parliament  is  to  govern  itself  by  the  law :  to  make 
a  law,  therefore,  against  all  the  laws  of  England,  was  the 
ultimum  remedium  is?  pessimumy  never  to  be  used  but  in 
case  of  absoijute  necessity.  He  affirmed,  that  by  this 
precedent  the  house  overthrew  all  the  laws  .of  England; 
first  in  condemning  a  man  upon  one  witness ;  secondly,  ia 
passing  an  act  without  any  trial.  The  commons  never  did 
nor  can  assume  a  jurisdiction  of  trying  any  person:  they 
may,  for  their  own  information,  hear  what  can  be  offered ; 
but  it*  is  not  a  trial  where  witnesses  are  not  upon  oath. 
All  bills  of  attainder  have  passed  against  perspns  that 
were  dead  or  fled,  or  without  the  compass  bf  the  law; 
some  have  been  brought  in  after  trials  in  Westminster 
hall ;  but  none  of  those  have  been  called'  trials,  and  they 
were  generally  reversed.  He  denied  that  the  parliament 
had  power  to  declare  any  thing  treason  which  was  not 
treason  before.     When  inferior  courts  were  dubious^  the 
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case  might  be  brought  before  the  parliament,  to  judge 
whether  it  was  treason  or  felony;  but  then  th^y  must 
judge  by  the  laws  in  being;  and  this  judgment  was  not  in 
the  parliament  by  bill,  but  only  in  the  house  of  lords* 
Lord  Digby,  Mr.  Harley,  and  colonel  Granville,  spoke  ta 
the  same  purpose.  But  their  arguments  and  remonstrances 
had  no  effect  upon  the  majority,  by  whom  the  prisoner 
was  devoted  to  destruction.  The  bill  was  committed, 
passed,  and' sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  it  produced 
the  longest  and  warmest  debates  which  had  been  known  since 
the  restoration.  Bishop  Burnet  signalized  his  zeal  for  the 
government,  by  a  long  speech  in  favour  of  the  bill,  contra- 
dicting some  of  the  fundamental  maxims  which  he  had 
formerly  avowed  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the  people* 
At  length  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven  voices ; 
and  one-atid-forty  lords,  including  eight  prelates,  entered 
a  protest,  couched  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  the 
decision* 

§  XLV.  When  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent;^ 
another  act  6f  the  like  nature  passed  against  Barclay, 
Holmes,  and  nine  other  conspirators  who  had  fled  from 
justice,  in  case  they  should  not  surrender  themselves  on  or 
before  the  twenty- fifth  day  of  March  next  ensuing.  Sir 
John  F^^nwick  solicited  the  mediation  of  the  lords  in  his 
behalf,  Xvhile  his  friends  implored  the  royal  mercy.  The 
peers  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  success  of  his  suit 
would  depend  upon  the  fulness  of  his  discoveries.  He 
would  have  previously  stipulated  for  a  pardon ;  and  they 
insisted  upon  his  depending  on  their  favour.  He  hesitated 
some  time  between  the  fears  of  infamy  and  the  terrors  of 
death,  which  last  he  at  leflgth  chose  to  undergo,  rather 
than  incur  the  disgraceful  character  of  an  informer.  •  He 
was  complimented  with  the  ax,  in  consideration  of  his 
rank  and  alliance  with  the  house  of  Howard,  and  suflFered 
on  To'wet  hill  with  great  composure*  In  the  paper  which 
he  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  he  took  God  to  witness,  that  he 
knew  notxof  the  intended  invasion^  until  it  was  the  common 
subject  of  discourse ;  nor  was  he  engaged  in  any  shape  for 
the  service  of  king  James*  He  thanked  those  noble  and 
worthy  persons  who  had  opposed  his  attainder  in  parliament; 
protested  before  God,  that  the  information  he  gave  to  the 
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ministry  he  had  received  in  letters  and  messages  from 
France ;  s^nd  observed  that  he  might  have  expected  mercy 
from  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
saving  his 'life,  by  preventing  the  execution  of  a  design 
which  had  been  formed  against  it;  a  circumstance  ivhich  in 
all  probability  induced  the  late  conspirators  to  conceal  their 
purpose  of  assassination  from  his  knowledge.  He  professed 
bis  loyalty  to  king  James,  and  prayed  Heaven  for  his  speedy 
restoration* 

§  XL VI.  While  Fenwick's  aifair  was  in  agitation,  the 
earl  of  Monmouth  had  set  on  foot  some  practices  against 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury.*  One  Matthew  Smith,  nephew 
to  sir  William  Perkins,  had  been  entertained  as  a  spy  by 
this  nobleman,  who  finding  his  intelligence  of  very  litde 
use  or  importance,  dismissed  him  as  a  troublesome  depen- 
dent. Then  he  had  recourse  to  the  earl  of  Monmouth,  into 
whom  he  infused  unfavourable  sentiments  of  the  duke; 
insinuating,  that  he  had  made  great  discoveries,  which  from 
sinister  motives  were  suppressed.  Monmouth  communicated 
those  impressions  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  who  enlisted  Smith 
as  one  of  his  intelligencers.  Copies  of  the  letters  he  had 
sent  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  were  delivered  to  secretary 
Trumbal,  sealed  up  for  the  perusal  of  his  majesty  at  his 
return  from  Flanders.  When  Fenwick  mentipned  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  in  his  discoveries,  the  earl  of  Mon- 
mouth resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  pf  ruining  that 
nobleman.  He,  by  the  channel  of  the  dutchess  of  Norfolk, 
exhorted  lady  Fenwick  to  prevsdl  upon  her  husband  to  per- 
sist ia  his  accusation,  and  even  dictated  a  paper  of  direc- 
tions. Fenwick  rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain,  as  a 
scandalous  contrivance ;  and  Monmouth  was  sp  incensed 
at  his  refusal,  that  when  the  bill  of  attainder  appeared  in 
the  house  of  lords,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  it  with  peculiar 
vehemence.  Lady  Fenwick,  provoked  at  this  cruel  out- 
rage, prevailed  upon  her  nephew,  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  to 
move  the  house  that  sir  John  might  be  examined  touching 
any  advices  that  had  been  sent  to  him,  with  relation  to  |us 
discoveries.  Fenwick  being  interrogated  accordingly,  gave 
an  account  of  all  the  particulars  of  Monmouth's  scheme^ 

•  An  1697. 
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•\«rhich  was  calculated  to  ruin  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  ty 
bringing  Smith's  letters  on  the  carpet.  The  dutchess  of 
I^orfolk'and  a  confidant  were  examined,  and  confirmed  the 
detection.  The  house  called  for  Smith's  letters,  which 
were  produced  by  sir  William  Trumbal.  The  earl  of 
Monmouth  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  dismissed 
from  all  his  employments.  He  was  released  however,,  at 
the  end  of  the  session ;  and  the  court  made  up  all  his  losses 
in  private,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  join  the  opposition. 
§  XL VII.  The  whigs,  before  they  were  glutted  with 
the  sacrifice  of  Fenwick,  had  determined  to  let  loose  their 
vengeance  upon  sir  George  Rooke,  who  was  a  leader  in  the 
opposite  interest.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  had  been  sent 
with  a  squadron  to  look  into  Brest,  where,  according  to  the 
intelligence  which  the  government  had  received,  the  French 
were  employed  in  preparing  for  a  descent  upon  England ; 
but  this  information  was  false.  They  were  busy  in  equip- 
ping an  armament  for  the  "^Vest  Indies,  unddr  the  command 
of  M.  Pointis,  who  actually  sailed  to  the  coast  of  New 
Spain,  and  took  the  city  of  Carthagena.  Rooke  had  been 
ordered  to  intercept  the  Toulon  squadron  in  its  way  to 
Brest;  biit  his  endeavours  kniscarried.  The  commons,  in 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  resolved  to  inquire  why 
this  fleet  was  not  intercepted :  Rooke  underweiff  a  long  ex- 
amination, and  was  obliged  to  produce  his  journal,  orders, 
and  letters.  Shovel  and  Mitchel  were  likewise  examined ; 
but  nothing  appearing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  admiral,  the 
house  thought  proper  to  desist  from  their  prosecution.  Af- 
ter they  had  determined  on  the  fate  of  Fenwick,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  enact  several  laws  for  regulating  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  nation  :^  among  others,  they  passed  an  act 
for  the  more  eflectual  relief  of  creditors,  in  cases  of  escape, 
and  for  preventing  abuses  in  prisons  and  pretended  privi- 
leged places.  Ever  since  the  reformation,  certain  places  in 
and  about  the  city  of  London,  which  had  been  sanctuaries 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  popish  religion,  afforded 
asylum  to  debtors,  and  were  become  receptacles  of  despe- 
rate persons,  who  presumed  to  set  the  law  at  defiance.  Orie 
bf  these  places,  called  White  Friars,  was^filled  with  a  crew 
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of  ruffisCns,  who  every  day  comniitted  acts  of  violence  waA 
outrage :  but  this  law  was  so  vigorously  put  in  executioo, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  district,  which  was 
soon  filled  with  more  creditable  inhabitants.  On  the  six-  ^ 
teenth  day  of  April,  the  king  clbsed  the  session  with  a  short 
speech,  thanking  the  parliament  for  the  great  supplies  they 
l\ad  so  cheerfully  granted,  and  expressing  his  satisfaction  at 
the  measures  they  had  taken  for  retrieving  the  public  cre- 
'dit.  Before  he  quitted  the  kingdom,  he  ventured  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  scene  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had 
hitherto  prompted  his  counsels  behind  the  curtain.  Thai 
politician  was  now  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  gratified 
with  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,  which  had  been  resign  i 
by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  a  nobleman  of  elegant  talents  and 
invincibte  indolence;  severe  and  poignant  in  his  writings 
and  remarks  upon  mankind  in  general,  but  humane,  good 
natured,  and  generous  to  excess,  in  his  commerce  with 
individuals. 

$  XL VIII.  William  having  made  some  promotions, 
and  appointed  a  regency,  embarked  on  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  April,  for  Holland,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  manage 
•the  negotiation  for  a  general  peace.  By  this  time  the  pre- 
liminaries were  settled,  between  Call\<ere8  the  French  rain-v 
ister,  and  Mr.  Dykveldt,  in  behalf  of  the  states  general, 
who  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  concessions  made  by 
France,  that,  in  concert  with  their  allies,  the  mediation 
k  of  Sweden  might  be  accepted.  *  The  emperor  and  the  court 
of  Spain,. however,  were  not  satisfied  with  those  concessions : 
yet  his  imperial  majesty  declared  he  would  embrace  the 
proflFered  mediation,  provided  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
should  be  reestablished  ;  and  provided  the  king  of  Sweden 
would  engage  to  join  his  troops  with  those  of  the  allies,  in 
case  France  should  break  through  this  stipulation.  Tliis 
proposal  being  delivered,  the  3tninisters  of  England  and 
Holland  at  Vienna  presented  a  joint  memorial,  pressing  his 
imperial  majesty  to  accept  the  mediation  without  reserve, 
and  name  a  place  at  which  the  congress  might  be  ojlened. 

i  Sotners  was  created  a  baron,  and  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  England : 
admiral  Russel  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Oxford.  In  February  the 
earl  of  Aylesbury,  who  had  been  committed  on  account  of  the  conspiracy,  was 
released  uj>on  bail ;  but  this  privilege  was  denied  to  lord  Montgom^y^  who  luid 
been  imprisoned  ia  Newgate  on  the  same  account 
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The  emperor  complied  with  reluctance*  On  the  fourteenth 
day  of  February,  all  the  ministers  of  the  allies,  except  the 
ambassador  of  Spain,  agreed  to  the  proposal;  and  next 
day  signified  their  assent  in  form  to  M*  Lillienroot^  the 
Swedish  plenipotentiary*  Spain  demanded,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, that  France  should  agree  to  restore  all  the  places 
mentioned  in  a  long  list  which  the  minister  of  that  crown 
presented  to  the  assembly*  The  emperor  proposed,  that 
the  congress  should  be  held  at  Aix-la-chapeUe,  or  Franck- 
fort,  or  some  other  town  in  Germany*  The  other  allies 
were  more  disposed  to  negotiate  in  Holland*  At  length 
the  French  king  suggested,  that  no  place  would  be  more 
>proper  than  a  palape  belonging  to  'king  William,  called 
Newbourg  House,  situated  between  the  Hague  and  Delft, 
close  by  the  village  of  Ryswick :  and  to  this  proposition  the 
ministers  agreed*  Those  of  England  were  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, a  virtuous,  learned,  and  popular  nobleman,  the  lord 
Villiers,  and  sir  Joseph  Williamson :  France  sent  Harley 
and  Crecy  to  the  assistance  of  Callieres*  Lewis  was  not 
only  tired  of  the  war,  on  account  of  the  misery  in  which 
it  had  involved  his  kingdom ;  but  in  desiring  a  peace  he 
was  actuated  by  another  motive*  The  king  of  Spain  had 
been  for  some  time  ift  a  very  ill  state  of  health,  and  the 
French  monarch  had  an  eye  to  the  succession.  This  aim 
could  not  be  accomplished  while  the  confederacy  subsisted; 
therefore  he  eagerly  sought  a  peace,  that  he  might  at  once 
turn  'his  whole  power  .against  Spain,  as  soon  as  Charles 
should  expire*  The  emperor  harboured  the  same  design 
upon  the  Spanish  crown,  and  for  that  reason  interested  him- 
self in  the  continuance  of  the  grand  alliance*  Besides,  he 
foresaw  he  should  in  a  little  time  be  able  to  act  against 
France  with  an  augmented  force.  The  czar  of  Muscovy 
had  engaged  to  find  employment  for  the  Turks  and  Tar* 
tars.  He  intended  to  raise  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  the 
throne  of  Poland ;  and  he  Had  made  some  progress  in  ane- 
gotiation  with  the  circles  of  the  Rhine,  for  a  considerable 
body  of  auxiliary  troops*  The  Dutch  had  no  other  view 
but  that  of  securing  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands.  King 
William  insisted  upon  the  French  iting's  acknowledging  his 
title ;  and  the  English  nation  wished  for  nothing  so  n^uch 
as  the  end  of  a  ruinous  war.     On  the  tenth  day  of  Feb- 
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ruary,  Callierea,  in  the.  name  of  his  master,  iagreed  to  the 
following  preliminaries :  That  the  treaties  of  Westphalia 
and  Nimeguen  should  be  the  basis  of  this  negotiation ;  that 
Strasbourg  should  be  restored  to  the  empire,  and  Luxem- 
bourg to  the  Spaniards,  together  with  Mons,  Charkroy,  and 
all  places  taken  by  the  French  in  Catalonia  since  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen ;  that '  Dinant  should  be  ceded  to  the  bishop 
of  Liege,  and  all  reunion  since  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen 
be  made  void;  that  the  French  king  should  make  restitu- 
tion of  Lorraine,  and,  upon  conclusion  of  the  peace,  ac- 
knowledge the  prince  of  Orange  as  king  of  Great  Britain, 
without  condition  or  reserve.  The  conferences  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  death  of  Charles  XI.  king  of  Sweden,  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles,  then  a'  minor :  but  the 
queen  an<l  five  senators,  whom  the  late  king  had  by  will 
appointed  admitiistrators  of  the  government,  resolved  to  pur- 
sue the  mediation,  and  sent  a  new  commission  to  Lillien- 
root  for  that  purpose.  The  ceremonials  being  regulated 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  tht 
emperor  delivered  their  master's  demands  to  the  mediator, 
on  the  twenty-second  day  of  May ;  and  several  German 
ministers  gave  in  the  pretensions  of  the  |"espective  princes 
whdm  they  represented. 

§  XLIX.  Meanwhile,  the  French  king,  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  more  favourable  terms,  resolved  to  make  his  last 
effort  against  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  to  elevate  the  prince  of  Conti  to  the  throne  of 
Poland ;  an  event  which  would  have  greatly  improved  the 
interest  of  France  in  Europe.  Lewis  had  got  the  start  of 
the  confederates  in  Flanders,  and  sent  thither  a  very  nume^ 
rous  army,  commanded  by  Catinat,  Villeroy,  and  BoufB^rs. 
The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  siege  of  Aeth,  which 
was  no  sooner  invested,  than  king  William,  having  reco- 
vered of  an  indisposition,  tobk  the  field,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  commanded  a  separate 
body.  He  did  not  think  proper  to  interrupt  the  enemy  in 
their  operations  before  Aeth,  which  surrendered  in  a  few  days 
after  the  trenches  were  opened;  hut  contented  himself  with 
taking  possession  of  an  advantageous  camp,  wiiere  he  covered 
Brussels,  which  Villeroy  and  Boufflers  had  determined  to  be- 
siege.   In  Catalonia,  the*  duke  of  Vendome  invested  Barce»- 
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lona,  in  which  there  was  a  garrison  of  tien  thousand  regular 
soldiers,  besides  five  thousand  burghers,  who  had  voluntarily 
taken  arms  on  this  occasion.  The  governor  of  the  place  was 
the  prince  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt,  who  had  served  in  Ireland, 
and  been  vested  with  the  command  of  the  Imperial  troops 
which  were  sent  into  Spain.  The  French  general  being 
reinforced  from  Provence  and  Languedoc,  carried  on  his 
approaches  with  surprising  impetuosity ;  and  was  repulsed 
in  several  attacks  by  the  valour  of^  the  defendents.  At 
length  the  enemy  surprised  and  routed  the  viceroy  of  Cata- 
lonia ;  and,  flushed  with  this  victory,  stortned  the  outworks,? 
which  had  been  long  battered  with  their  cannon.  The  dis- 
pute was  very  bloody  and  obstinate ;  but  the  French,  by 
dint  of  numbers,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  covered 
way  and  two  bastion^.  There  they  erected  batteries  of 
cannon  and  mortars,  and  fired  furiously  on  the  town,  which, 
however,  the  prince  of  Hesse  resolved  to  defend  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  court  of  Madrid,  however,  unwilling  to 
see  the  place  entirely  ruined,  as  in  all  probability  it  would 
be  restored  at  the  peace,  despatched  an  order  to  the  prince 
to  capitulate;  and  he  obtained  very  honourable* terms,  after 
having  made  a  glorious  defence  for  nine  weeks ;  in  conside- 
ration of  which  he  was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  province. 
France  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of  this  important  place, 
than  the  Spaniards  became  as  eager  for  peace  as  they  had 
been  before  averse  to  a  negotiation. 

$  L.  Their  impatience  was  not  a  little  inflamed  by  the 
success  of  Pointis  in  America,  where  he  took  Carthagena, 
in  which  he  found  a  booty  amounting  to  eight  millions  of 
crowns.  Having  rained  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  and 
received  advice  that  an  English  squadron  under  admiral 
Nevil  had  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  with  a  design  to  at-- 
tack  him  in  his  return,  he  bore  away  for  thfe  Straits  of  Ba- 
hama. On  the  twenty- second  day  of  May  he  fell  in  with 
the  English  fleet,  and  one  of  his  flyboats  was  taken :  but  such 
was  his  dexterity  or  good  fortune,  that  he  escaped,  after  hav- 
ing been  pursued  five  days,  during  which  the  English  and 
Dutch  rear-admirals  sprang  their  foretopmasts,  and  receiv- 
ed other  damage,  so  that  they  could  not  proceed.  Then  Nevil 
steered  to  Carthagena,  which  he  found  quite  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitants,  who,  after  the  departure  of  Pointis,  had 
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been  rifled  a  second  time  by  the  buccaneers,  on  pretence 
that  they  had  been  defrauded  of  theii;  ^hare  of  the  founder. 
I'his  was  really  the  case ;  they  had  in  a  great  measure  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  Pointis,  and  were  very  ill  reward- 
ed, ly  a  few  days  the  £nglish  admiral  discovered  eight 
sail  of  their  ships,  two  of  which  were  forced  on  shore 
and  destroyed,  two  taken,  and  the  rest  escaped.  Then  he 
directed  his  course  to  Jamaica,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the 
goverpor,  sir  William  Beeston  detached  rear-admiral  Meeze 
with  some  ships  and  forces  to  attack  Petit  Guavaa,  which 
^e  accordingly  surprised,  burned,  and  reduced  to  ashes. 
After  this  small  expedition,  Nevil  proceeded  to  the  Ha- 
vanna  on  purpose  to  take  the  galleons  under  his  convoy 
for  Europe,  according  to  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  the  king :  but  the  governor  of  the  place,  and  the  gen- 
eral of  the  Plate  fleet,  suspecting  such  an  offer,  would  nei- 
ther suffer  him  to  enter  the  harbour,  nor  put  the  galleons 
under  his  protection.  He  now  sailed  through  the  gulf  of 
Florida  to  Virginia,  where  he  died  of  chagrin,  and  the 
command  of  the  fleet  devolved  on  captain  Dilkes;  vfho 
arrived  in  England  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  October, 
with  a  shattered  squadron,  half  manned,  to  the  unspeakable 
mortification  of  the  people,  who  flattered  themselves  with 
the  hopes  of  wealth  and  glory  fronf  this  expedition. 
Pointis,  steering  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  entered 
the  bay  of  Conception,  at  a  time  when  a  stout  English 
squadron,  commanded  by  commodore  Norris,  lay  at  anch-. 
or  in  the  bay  of  St.  John.  This  officer  being  informed  of 
the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet,  at  first  concluded,  that  it  was 
sth^  squadron  of  M.  Nesmond  come  to  attack  him,  and  ex- 
erted hfs  utmost  endeavours  to  put  the  place  in  a  posture 
of  defence  :  but,  afterwards,  understanding  that  it  was 
Pointi?  returning  with  the  spoil  of  Carthagena,  he  called 
a  council  of  war,  and  proposed  to  go  immediately  in  quest 
of  the  enemy.  He  was,  however,  overruled  by  a  majority, 
who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  they  should  remain  where 
they  were,  without  running  unnecessary  hazard.  By  vir- 
tue of  this  scandalous  determination,  Pointis  was  permitted 
to  proceed  on  his  voyage  to  Europe ;  but  he  had  not  yet 
escaped  every  danger.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  August 
he  fell  in  with  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  captain 
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Harlow,  by  whom  he  was  boldly  engaged  till  night  parted 
the  combatants*  He  was  pursued  next  day;  but  his  ships 
Bailing  better  than  those  of  Harlow,  he  accomplished  his 
escape,  and  on  the  morrow  entered  the  harbour  of  Brest* 
That  his  ships  which  were  foul,  should 'outsail  the  English 
squadron,  which  had  just  put  to  sea,  was  a  mystery  which 
Ae  people  of  England  could  not  explain.  They  complain- 
ed of  having  been  betrayed  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
West  Indian  expedition*  The  king  owned  he  did  not  un- 
derstand marine  affairs,  the  entire  conduct  of  .which  he 
abandoned  to  Russel,  who  became  proud,  arbitrary,  and« 
unpopular,  and  was  supposed  to  be  betrayed  by  his  depen- 
dents. Certain  it  is,  the  service  was  greatly  obstructed 
by  faction  among  the  o£Scers,  which  with'respect  to  the  na-  - 
tion  had  all  the  effects  of  treachery  and  misconduct. 

$  LI*  The  success  of  the  French  in  Catalonia,  Flan- 
ders, and  the  West  Indies,  was  balanced  by  their  disap- 
pointment in  Poland.  Lewis  encouraged  by  the  remon- 
strances of  the  abbe  de  Polignac,  who  managed  the  affairs 
of  France  in  that  kingdom,  resolved  to  support  the  prince  . 
of  Conti  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  and  remitted  great 
sums  of  money,  which  were  distributed  among  the  Polish 
nobility. .  The  emperor  had  at  first  declared  for  the  son  of 
the  late  king :  but,  finding  the  French  party  too  strong  for 
his  competitor,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  who  agreed  to  change  his  religion,  to  dis- 
tribute eight  millions  of  florins  among  the  Poles,  to 
confirm  their  privileges,  and  advance  with  his  troops  to  the 
fronders  of  that  kingdom*  Having  performed  these  articles,  ' 
he  declared  himself  a  candidate,  and  was  publicly  espoused  * 
by  the  Imperialists.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  prince  of 
Baden,  and  don  Livio  Odeschalchi,  nephew  to  pope  Inno- 
cent, were  likewise  competitors ;  but,  finding  their  interest 
insufficient,  they  united  their  influence  with  that  of  the  elec- 
tor, who  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland.  He  forthwith 
took  die  oath  required,  procured  an  attestation  from  the 
Imperial  court  of  his  having  changed  his  religion,  and 
marched  with  his  army  to  Cracow,  where  he  was  crowne^ 
'  with  the  usual  solemnity.  Lewis  persisted  in  maintaining  ' 
the  pretensions  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  equippeda  fleet 
»t  Dunkirk  for  his  convoy  to  Dantzick  in  his  way  to  Po- 
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land.  But  the  magistrates  of  that*  city,  who  had  declared 
for  the  new  king,  would  liot  suffer  his  men  to  land,  though 
they  offered  to  admit  himself  with  a  small  retinue.  He, 
therefore,  went  on  shore  at  Marienburgh,  where  he  was" 
met  by  some  chiefs  of  his  own  party ;  but  the  new  king 
A\igustus  acted  with  such  vigilance,  that  he  found  it  im- 
practicable to  form  an  army:  besides  he  suspected  the 
fidelity  of  his  own  Polish  partisans.:  he,  therefore,  refused 
to  part  with  the  treasure  he  had  brought,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  returned  to  Dunkirk. 

§  LII.  The  establishment  of  Augustus  on  the  throne 
of  Poland  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  conduct  of 
Peter  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  who  having  formed  great 
designs  against  the  Ottoman  .Porte,  was  very  unwilling  to 
see  the  crown  of  Poland  possessed  by  a  partisan  of  France, 
which  was  in  alliance  with  the  grand  seignior*  He,  there- 
fore, interested  himself  warmly  in  the  dispute,  and  ordered 
his  general  to  assemble  an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Lithu- 
ania, which,  by  overawing ,  the  Poles  that  were  in  the 
interest  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  considerably  influenced  the 
election.  This  extraordinary  legislator,  who  was  a  strange 
compound  of  heroism  and  barbarity,  conscious  of  the  de- 
fects in  his  education,  and  of  the  gross  ignorance  that 
overspread  his  dominions,  resolved  to  extend  his  ideas, 
and' improve  his  judgment,  by  travelling;  and  that  he 
might  be  the  less  restricted  by  forms,  or  interrupted  by 
officious  curiosity,  he  determined  to  travel  in  disguise. 
He  was  extremely  ambitious  of  becoming  a  maritime 
power,  and  in  particular  of  maintaining  a  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea ;  and  his  immediate  aim  was  to  learn  the  principles  of 
shipbuilding.  He  appointed  an  embassy  for  Holland,  to 
regulate  some  points  of 'commerce  with  the  states  general. 
Having  intrusted  the  care  of  his  dominions  to  persons  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  he  now  disguised  himself,  and 
travelled  as  one  of  their  retinue.  He  first  disclosed  him- 
self to  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  in  Prussia,  and  after- 
wards to  king  William,  with  whom  he  ponferred  in  private 
at  Utrecht.  He  engaged  himself  as  a  common  labourer 
with  a  shiptarpenter  in  Holland,  whom  he  served  for 
some  months  with  wonderful  patience  and  assiduity.  He 
afterwards   visited   England,    where    he   amused   himself 
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chiefly  with  the  same  kind  of  occupation.  From  thence 
he  set  out  for  Vienna,  where  receiving-  advices  from  his 
dominions,  that  his  sister  was  concerned  in  managing 
intrigues  against  his  government,  he  returned  suddenly  to 
Moscow,  and  found  the  machinations  of  the  conspirators 
were  already  baffled  by  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the 
foreigners  to  whom  he  had  left  the  care  of  the  administra- 
tion. His  savage  nature,  however,  broke  out  upon  this 
occasion;  he  ordered  some  hundreds  to  be  hanged  all 
round  his  capital;  and  a  good  number  were  beheaded, 
he  himself  with  his  own  hand  performing  the  office  of 
executioner. 

§  LIII.  The  negotiations  at  Ryswick  proceeded  very 
slowly  for  some  time.  The  Imperial  minister  demanded, 
that  France  should  make  restitution  of  all  the  places 
and  dominions  *  she  had  wrested  from  the  empire  since 
the  peace  of  Munster,  whether  by  force  of  arms  or  pre- 
tence of  right.  The  Spaniards  claimed  all  they  could 
demand  by  virtue  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  and  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrennees.  The  French  affirmed,  that  if  the  pre- 
liminaries offered  by  Callieres  were  accepted,  these  pro- 
positions could  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
Imperialists  persisted  in  demanding  a  circumstantial  an- 
swer, article  by  article.  The  Spaniards  insisted  upon  the 
same  manner  of  proceeding,  and  called  upon  the  mediator 
and  Dutch  ministers  to  support  their  pretensions.  The 
plenipotentiaries  of  France  declared,  they  would  not  admit 
any  dematod  or  proposition,  ccgitrary  to  the  preliminary 
articles :  but  were  willing  to  deliver  in  a  project  of  peace, 
in  order  to  shorten  the  negotiations,  and  the  Spanish  am- 
bassadors consented  to  this  expedient.  During  these 
transactions,  the  earl  of  Portland  held  a  conference  with 
mareschal  Boufflers,  near  Hajle,  in  sight  of  the  two  op- 
posite armies,  which  was  continued  in  five  successive 
Hieetings.  On  the  second  day  of  August  they  retired  to- 
gether to  a  house. in  the  suburbs  of  Halle,  and  mutually 
signed  a  paper,  in  which  the  principal  articles  of  the  peace 
between  France  and  England  were  adjusted.  Next  day 
king  William  quitted  the  camp,  and  retired  to  his  hous^ 
at  Loo,  confideiit  of  having  take^  such  measures  for  a 
pacification  a^  could  not  be  disappointed.      The .  subject 
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of  this  field  negotbtion  is  said  to  have  t«mied  upon  the 
interest  of  king  James,  which  the  Frendi  monarch  prombed 
to  abandon;  others,  however,  suppose  that  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  partition  treaty  was  laid  in  this  conference* 
But,  in  all  probability,  William's  sole  aim  was  to  put  an  end 
to  an  expennve  and  unsuccessful  war,  which  had  rendered 
him  very  unpopular  in  his  own  dominions,  and  to  obtain, 
from  the  court  of  France  an  acknowledgment  of  his  title, 
which  had  since  the  queen's  death  become  the  subji&ct 
of  dispute.  He  perceived  the  emperor's  backwardness 
towards  a  pacification,  and  foresaw  numberless  difficulties 
in  discussing  such  a  complication  of  interests  by  the  eomm<m 
method  of  treating :  he,  therefore,  chose  such  a  step  as 
he  thought  would  alarm  the  jealousy  of  the  allies,  and 
quicken  the  negotiation  at  Ryswick*  Before  the  congress 
was  opened,  king  James  had  published  two  manifestoes^ 
addressed  to  the  catholic  and  protestant  princes  of  the  con^ 
federacy,  representing  his  wrongs,  and  craving  redress: 
but  his  remonstrances  being  altogether  disregarded,  he 
afterwards  issued  a  third  declaration,  solemnly  protesting 
against  all  that  might  or  should  be  negotiated,  regulated, 
or  stipulated  with  the  usurper  of  his  realms,  as  being  void 
of  all  rightful  and  lawful  authority.  On  the  twentieth 
day  of  July  the  French  ambassadors  produced  their  pro- 
ject of  a  general  peace,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that 
should  it  not  be  accepted  before  the  last  day  of  August, 
France  would  not  hold  herself  bound  for  the  conditions 
she  now  offered :  but  Caunitz,  the  emperor's  plenipoten- 
tiary, protested  he  would  pay  no  regard  to  this  limitation. 
On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  however,  he  delivered  to  the 
inediators  an  ultimatum,  importing.  That  he  adhered  to 
the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Nimeguen,  and  accepted  of 
Strasbourg  with  its  appurtenances  $  lliat  he  insisted  upon 
the  restitution  of  Lorrsdne  to  the  prince  of  that  name; 
and  demanded,  That  the  church  and  chapter  of  Lie^ 
should  be  reestablished  in  the  possession  of  their  incon- 
testable  rights.  Next  day  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
declared.  That  the  month  of  August  being  now  expired, 
all  their  offers  were  vacated :  That,  therefore,  the  king  of 
of  France  would  reserve  Strasbourg  and  unite  it,  with  ks 
dependencies,  to  his  crown  for  ever :  That  in  other  respects 
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he  would  adhere  to  the  project,  and  re^t^e  Barcebna  to 
the  orown  of  Spain ;  but  that  these  terms  must  W  accepted 
ia  twenty  days,  otherwise  he  should  think  hiivkself  at  liberty 
to  recede*  The  ministers  of  the  .electors  and  princes  of 
the  empire  joined  in  a  written  remonstrance  to  the  Spanish 
plenipotentisuries,  representing  the  inconveniencies  and  dan* 
gers  that  would  accrue  to  the  Germanic  body  from  France'* 
being  in  pipsseasion  of  Luxembourg,  and  exhorting  them  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  reject  all  offers  of  an  equivalent  for 
that  province.  They  likewise  presented  another  to  the 
states  general,  requiring  them  to  continue  the  war,  accord* 
ing  to  their  engagements,  until  France  should  have  com* 
piled  with  the  preliminaries.  No  regard,  however,  was 
paid  to  either  of  these  addresses.  Then  the  Imperial  am? 
bassadors  demanded  the  good  offices  of  the  mediator,  on 
certain  articles :  But  all  that  he  could  obtain  of  France 
was,  that  the  term  for  adjusting  the  peace  between  her  and 
the  emperor  should  be  prolonged  till  the  first  day  of 
November,  and  in  the  mean  time  an  armistice  be  punctually 
observed.  Yet  even  these  concessions  were  made,  on 
condition  that  the  treaty  with  England,  Spain,  and  Holland 
should  be  signed  on  that  day,  even  though  the  emperor 
and  empire  should  not  concur. 

$  LIV.  Accordingly,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, the  articles  were  subscribed  by  the  Dutch,  English, 
Spanbh,  and  French  ambassadors,  while  the  Imperial  min- 
isters protested  against  the  transaction,  observing,  this  was 
the  second  time  that  a  separate  peace  had  been  concluded 
with  France;  and  that  the  states  of  the  empire,' who  had 
been  imposed  upon  through  their  own  credulity,  would  not 
for  the  ^ture  be  so  easily  persuaded  to  engage  in  confede- 
racies. In  ceHain  preparatory  articles  settled  between 
England  and  France,  king  William  promised  to  pay  a 
yearly  pension  to  queen  Mary  d'Este,  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  or  such  sum  as  should  be  established  for  that' pur* 
pose  by  act  of  parliament.  The  treaty  itself  consisted  of 
seventeen  articles.  The  French  king  engaged,  that  he 
would  not  disturb  or  disquiet  the  king  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  possession  of  his  realms  or  government :  nor.  assist  his 
enemies,  nor  favour  conspiracies  again^'t  his  person.  This 
obligation  was  reciprocal.     A  free  commerce  was  restored. 
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Commissaries  were  appointed  to  meet  at  London,  and  set- 
tle the  pretensions  of  each  crown  to  Hudson's  Bay,  taken 
by  the  French  during  the  late  peace,  and  retaken  by  the 
English  in  the  course  of  the  war;  and  to  regulate  the 
limits  of  the  places  to  be  restored,  as  well  as  the  exchanges 
to  be  made.  It  was  likewise  stipulated.  That,  in  case  of  a 
rupture,  six  months  should  be  allowed  to  the  subjects  of 
each  power  for  removing  their  effects :  That  the  separate 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  relating  to  the  princi- 
pality  of  Orange,  should  be  entirely  executed;  and.  That 
the  ratifications  should  be  exchanged  in  three  weeks  from 
the  day  of  signing.  The  treaty  between  France  and  Hol- 
land imported  a  general  armistice,  a  perpetual  amity,  a 
mutual  restitution,  a  reciprocal  renunciation  of  all  preten- 
sions upon  each  other,  a  confirmation  of  the  peace  with 
Savoy,  a  reestablishment  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
France  and  Brandenburgh,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-nine,  a  comprehension  of  Sweden, 
and  all  those  powers  that  should  be  named  before  the  rati- 
fication, or  in  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 
Besides,  the  Dutch  mini3ters  concluded  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  France,  which  was  immediately  put  in  execu- 
tion. Spain  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  die 
pacification,  by  which  she  recovered  Gironne,  Roses,  Bar- 
celona, Luxembourg,  Charleroy,  Mons,  Courtray,  and  all 
the  towns,  fortresses,  and  territories  taken  by  the  French, 
in  the  province  of  Luxembourg,  Namur,  Brabant,  Flan- 
ders, and  Hainault,  except  eighty-two  towns  and  villages 
claimed  by  the  Frfench :  this  dispute  was  left  to  the  deci- 
sion of  commissaries ;  or,  in  case  they  should  not  agree,  to 
the  determination  of  the  states  general.  A  remonstrance 
in  favour  of  the  French  protestant  refugees  in  Eng- 
land. Holland,  and  Germany,  was  delivered  by  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  to  the  mediators,  in  the  name  of  the  protes- 
tant allies,  on  the  day  that  preceded  the  conclusion-  of  the 
treaty;  but  the  French  plenipotentiaries  declared,  in  the 
name  of  their  master,  that  as  he  did  not  pretend  to  pre- 
scribe rules  to  king  William  about  the  English  subjects,  he 
expected  the  same  liberty  with  respect  to  his  own.  No 
other  effort   was  made  in  behalf   of   those  conscientious 
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exiles ;  the  treaties  were  ratified,  and  the  peace  proclaimed 
at  Paris  and  London. 

$  LV.  The  emperor  still  held  out,  and  perhaps  was 
encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  obstinacy  by  the  success  of 
his  arms  in  Hungary,  where  his  general,  prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  obtained  a  complete  victory  at  Zenta  over  the 
forces  of  the  grand  seignior,  who  commanded  his  army  in 
person.  In  this  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  September,  the  grand  visir,  the  aga  of  the  Janissa- 
ries, seven-and-twenty  bashaws,  and  about  thirty  thousand 
men,  were  killed  or  drowned  in  the  river  Theysse :  six 
thousand  were  wounded  or  taken,  together  with  all  their 
artillery,  tents,  baggage,  provision,  and  ammunition,  the 
grand  seignior  himself  escaping  with  difficulty;  a  victory 
the  more  glorious  and  acceptable,  as  the  Turks  had  a  great 
superiority  in  point  of  number,  and  as  the  Imperialists  did 
not  lose  a  thousand  men  during  the  whole  action.  The 
emperor,  perceiving  that  the  event  of  this  battle  had  no 
effect  in  retarding  the  treaty,  thought  proper  to  make  use 
of  the  armistice,  and  continue  the  negotiation  after  the 
forementiqned  treaties  had  been  signed.  This  was  like- 
wise the  case  with  the  princes  of  the  empire  :  though  tl^ose 
of  the  protestant  persuasion  complained,  that  their  interest 
Vas  neglected.  In  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  it  was 
stipulated.  That  in  the  places  to  be  restored  by  France, 
the  Roman  catholic  religion  should  continue  as  it  had  been 
reestablished.  The  ambassadors  of  the  protestant  princes 
joined  in  a  remonstrance,  demanding, '  That  the  Lutheran 
religion  should  be  restored  in  those  places  where  it  had 
formerly  prevailed ;  but  this  demand  was  rejected,  as  being 
equally  disagreeable  to  France  and  the  emperor.  Then 
they  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  which  was  now  concluded 
between  France,  the  emperor  and  the  catholic  princes  of 
the  empire.  By  this  pacification.  Triers,  the  Palatinate, 
and  Lorraine,  were  restored  to  their  respective  owners. 
The  countries  of  Spanheim  and  Veldentz,  together  with 
the  dutchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  were  ceded  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den. Francis  Lewis  palatine  was  confirmed  in  the  electo-, 
rate  of  Cologne ;  and  cardinal  Furstemberg  i;estored  to  all 
his  rights  and  benefices.  The  claims  of  the  dutchess  of 
Orleans  upon  the  Palatinate  were  referred  to  the  arbitration 
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of  France  and  the  emperor;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
elector  palatine  agreed  to  supply  her  highness  with  aa 
annuity  of  one  hundred  thousand  florins*  The  ministers 
of  the  protestant  princes  published  a  formal  declaratieto 
against  the  clause  relating  to  religion,  and  afterwards  so- 
lemnly protested  against  the  manner  in  which  the  n^gotia^ 
tion  had  been  conducted.  Such  was  the  issue  of  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  which  had  drained  England  of  her  wealth 
and  people,  almost  entirely  ruined  her  commerce,  debauched 
her  morals,  by  encouraging  venality  and  corruption,  and 
entailed  upon  her  the  curse  of  foreign  connexi^ons,  as  wett 
as  a  national  debt,  which  was  gradually  increased  to  an 
intolerable  burden.  After  all  the  blood  and  treasure  which 
had  been  expended,  William's  ambition  and  revenge  re- 
mained unsatisfied.  Nevertheless,  he  reaped  the  solid  ad* 
vantage  of  seeing  himself  firmly  established  on  the  English 
throne;  and  the  confederacy,  though  not  successful  in 
every  instance,  accomplished  their  great  aim  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  monarch.  They 
mortified  his  vanity,  they  humbled  his  pride  and  arrogance, 
and  compelled  him  to  disgorge  the  acquisitions,  which,  like 
a  robber,  he  had  made  in,  violation  of  public  fiaith,  jus.- 
tice,  and  humanity.  ,  Hsid  the  allies  been  true  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  had  they  acted  from  genuine  zeal  for  the  common 
interests  of  mankind ;  and  prosecuted  with  vigour  the  plan 
whi^h  was  originally  concerted,  Lewis  would  in  a  few  camr 
paigns  have  been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of  dis» 
grace,  despondence,  and  submission ;  for  he  was  destitute 
of  true  courage  and  magnanimity.  King  William  having 
finished  thi^  important  transaction^  returned  to  England 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  was  received  in  Lon- 
don amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  now  again 
liailed  him  as  their  deliverer  from  a  war,  by  the  continu- 
ance of  which  they  must  have  been  infallibly  beggared. 
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of  her  body.     §  XL  V.    The  Dutchess  of  Savoy  protests 
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§  LXVI.  The  Lower  House  justifies  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commons  in  the  preceding'  Parliament.  §  LXVII. 
Affairs  of  Ireland.  §  LXVII  I.  The  King  recommends 
an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  §  LXIX*  He  falls 
from  his  horse.  §  LXX*  Hts  death.  §  LXXI.  And 
character.  , 

§  !•  WHEN  the  king  opened  the  session  of 
parliament  on  the  third  day  of  December,  he  told  them  the 
war  was  brought  to  the  end  they  all  proposed,  namely,  an 
honourable  peace.  He  gave  them  to  understand  there  wag 
a  considerable  debt  on  account  of  the  fleet  and  army:  that 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  had  been  anticipated:  he  ex- 
pressed his  hope,  that  they  would  provide  for  him  during 
his  life,  in  such  a  manner  as  would  conduce  to  his  OYm 
honour  and  that  of  the  government.  He  recommended  the 
maintenance  of  a  considerable  navy ;  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  for  the  present  England  could  not  be  safe  ^ 
without  a  standing  army.  He  promised  to  rectify  such 
corruptions  and  abuses  as  might  have  crept  into  any  part  of 
the  administration  during  thr  war ;  and  effectually  to  dis-' 
courage  profaneness  and  immorality.  Finally,  he  assured 
them,  that  as  he  had  rescued  their  religion,  laws,  and  liber- 
ties, when  they  were  in  the  extremest  danger,  so  he  should 
place  the  glory  of  his  reign  in  preserving  and  leaving  them 
entire  to  latest  posterity.  To  this  speech  the  commons  re- 
plied in  an  address  by  a  compliment  of  congratulation  upon 
the  peace,  and  an  assurance,  that  they  would  be  ever  ready 
to  assist  and  support  his  majesty,  who  had  confirmed  them 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  fully  completed  the  work  of  their 
deliverance.  Notwithstanding  those  appearances  of  good 
humour,  the  majority  of  the  house,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
nation,  were  equally  alarmed  and  exasperated  at  a  project 
for  maintaining  a  standing  army,  which  was  countenanced 
at  court,  and  even  recommended  by,  tl^e  king,  in  his  speech 
to  the  parliament.  William's  genius  was  altogether  mili- 
tary. He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  a  king  without 
power.  He  could  not  without  reluctance  dismiss  those  offi- 
cers who  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  their  courage  and 
fidelity.  He  did  not  think  himself  safe  upon  the  naked 
Vol.    I.  Oo 
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throne,  in  a  kingdom  that  swarmed  with  malcontents,  who 
had  so  often  conspired  against  his  person  and  government. 
He  dreaded  the  ambition  and  known  perfidy  of  the  French 
king,  who  still  retained  a  powerful  army.  He  foresaw  that 
a  reduction  of  the  forces  would  lessen  his  importance  both 
at  home  and  abroad :  diminish  the  dependence  upon  his  go- 
vernment; and  disperse  those  foreigners  in  whose  at- 
tachment he  chiefly  confided.  He  communicated  his 
siehtiments^on  this  subject  to  his  confidant,  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, who  knew  by  experience  the  aversion  of  the  people 
to  a  standing  army ;  neverthcle^,  he  encouraged  him  with 
hope  of  success,  on  the  supposition  that  the  commons  would 
see  the  difference  between  an  army  raised  by  the  king's 
private  authority,  and  a  body  of  veteran  troops  maintained 
by  consent  of  parliament  for  the  security  of*  the  kingdom* 
This  was  a  distinction  to  which  the  people  paid  no  regard* 
All  the  jealousy  of  former  parliaments  seemed  to  be  roused 
by  the  bare  proposal ;  and  this  was  inflamed  by  a  national 
prejudice  against  the  refugees,  in  whose  favour  the  king 
had  betrayed  repeated  marks  of  partial  indulgence*  They 
were  submissive,  tractable,  and  wholly  dependent  upon  his 
will  and  generosity.  The  Jacobites  failed  not  to  cherish  the 
seeds  of  disaffection,  and  reproach  tho  whigs  who  counte- 
nanced this  tneasure*  They  branded  that  party  with  apostasy 
from  their  former  principles*  They  observed,  that  the  very 
persons  who  in  the  late  reigns  endeavoured  to"  abridge  the 
prerogative,  and  deprive  the  king  of  that  ^hare  of  power 
which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  actuate  the  machine  of 
government,  were  now  become  advocates  for  maintaining 
a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ;  nay,  and  impudendy 
avowed,  that  their  complaisance  to  the  court  in  this  parti- 
cular was  owing  tb  their  desire  of  excluding  from  all  share 
in  the  administration  a  faction  disaffected  to  his  majesty, 
which  might  mislead  him  into  more  pernicious  measures; 
The  majority  of  those  who  really  entertain^  revolution 
principles  opposed  the  court,  from  apprehensions  that  a 
standing  army  once  established  would  take  root,  and  grow 
into  an  habitual  maxim  of  government ;  that  should  the  peo- 
ple be  disarmed  and  the  sword  left  in  the  hands  of  merce- 
naries, the  liberties  of  the  nation  must  be  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  him  by  whom  those*  mercenaries  should  be  com^ 
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manded.  They  might  overawe  elections,  dictate  to  parlia^ 
ments,  and  establish  a  tyranny,  before  the  people  could  take 
any  measures  for  their  own  protection.  They  could  not  help 
thinking  it  was  possible  to  form  a  militia,  that  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  fleet  might  effectually  protect  the  kingdom 
from  the  dangers  of  an  invasion*  They  firmly  believed, 
that  a  militia  might  be  regularly  trained  to  arms,  so  as  to 
acquire  the  dexterity  of  professed  soldiers ;  and  they  did 
not  doubt  they  would  surpass  those  hirelings  in  courage, 
considering  that  they  would  be  animated  by  every  concur-^ 
ring  motive  of  interest,  sentiment,  and  affection.  Nay,  they 
argued,  that  Britain,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  a  boisterous 
sea,  secured  by  floating  bulwarks,  abounding  with  stout  and 
hardy  inhabitants,  did  not  deserve  to  be  free,  if  her  sons 
could  not  protect  their  liberties  without  the  assistance  of 
mercenaries,  who  were  indeed  the  only  slaves  of  the  king- 
dom. Yet  among  the  genuine  friends  of  their  country,  some 
individuals  espoused  the  opposite  maxims.  They  observed, 
that  the  military  system  of  every  government  in  Europe 
was  now  altered :  that  war  was.  become  a  trade,  and  discip- 
line a  science  not  to  be  learned  but  by  those  who  made  it  their 
sole  profession :  that,  therefore,  while  France  kept  up  a 
large  standing  army  of  veterans,  ready  to  embark  on  the  op»- 
posite  coast,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  to  maintain  a  small  standing  force,  which 
should  be  voted  in  parliament  from  year  to  year.  They 
might  l&ve  suggested  another  expedient,  which  in  a  few 
years' would  have  produced  a  militia  of  disciplined  men. 
Had  the  soldiers  of  this  small  standing  army  been  enlisted 
a. term  of  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  might  have 
claimed  their  discharge,  volunteers  would  have  offered 
themselves  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  even  from  the 
desire  of  learning  the  use  and  exercise  of  arms,  the  ambi- 
tion of  being  concerned  in  scenes  of  actual  service,  and  the 
chagrin  of  little  disappointments  or  temporary  disgusts, 
which  yol  would  not  have  impelled  them  to  enlist  as  soldiers 
xm  the  common  terms  of  perpetual  slavery.  In  conse- 
quence of  such  a  succession,  the  whole  kingdoni  would  soon 
have  been  Stocked  with  members  of  a  disciplined  militia, 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  army  of  professed  soldiers. 
But  this  scheme  would   have  defeated  ^  purpose  of  the 
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governtnent,  which  was  more  afraid  of  domestic  foes  than 
of  foreign  enemies  ;  and  industriously  avoided  every  plan  of 
this  nature,  which  could  contribute  to  render  the  malcon^ 
tents  of  the  nation  more  formidable. 

§  II.  Before  we  procted  to  the  transactions  of  parlia- 
ment in  this  session,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sketch  the  out- 
lines of  the  ministry,  as' it  stood  at  this  juncture.  The 
king's  affection  for  the  earl  of  Portland  had  begun  to  abate, 
in  proportion  as  his  esteem  for  Sunderland  increased,  toge- 
ther with* his  consideration  for  Mrs.  Villiers,  who  had  been 
distinguished  by  some  particular  marks  of  his  majesty^s 
favour.  These  two  favourites  are  said  to  have  supplanted 
Portland,  whose  place  in  the  king's  bosom  was  now  filled  by 
Van  Keppel,  a  gentleman  of  Guelderland,  who  had  first 
served  his  majesty  as  a  page,  and  afterwards  acted  as  pri- 
vate secretary.  The  earl  of  Portland  growing  troublesome, 
from  his  jealousy  of  his  rival,  the  king  resolved  to  send 
him  into  honourable  exile,  in  quality  of  an  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary to  the  court  of  France;  and  Trumbal,  his 
friend  and  creature,  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  secre- 
tary, which  the  king  conferred  upon  Vernon,  a  plodding 
man  of  business,  who  had  acted  as  under  secretary  ta"the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury.  This  nobleman. rivalled  the  earl  of 
Sunderland,  in  his  credit  at  the  council  board,  and  was 
supported  by  Somers^  lord  chancellor  of  England,  by  Rus- 
sel,  now  earl  of  Orford,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and_ 
Montagu,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Somerl  was  an 
upright  judge,  a  plausible  statesman,  a  consummate  cour- 
tier, afEable,  mild,  and  insinuating.  Orford  appears  to 
have  been  rough,  turbulent,  factious,  and  shallow.  Mon- 
tagu had  distinguished  himself  early  by  his  poetical  genius  ; 
but  he  soon  converted  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
more  solid  talents.  He  rendered  himself  remarkable  for 
his  eloquence,  discernment,  and  knowledge  of  the  English 
constitution.  To  a  delicate  taste,  he  united  an  eager  appe- 
tite for  political  studies.  The  first  catered  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  fancy ;  the  other  was  subservient  to  his  ambition. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  distinguished  encourager  of 
theiiberal  arts,  and  the  professed  patron  of  projectors.  In 
his  private  deportment  he  was  liberal,  easy,  2(nd  entertain- 
ing: as  a  statesman,  bold,  dogmatical,  and  aspiring. 
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§  III.  The  terrors  of  a  standing  army  had  produced 
such  an  universal  ferment  in  the  nation,  that  the  depend- 
ents  of  the  court  in  the'house  of  commons  durst  not  openly 
oppose  the  reduction  of  the  forces  ;  but  they  shifted  the 
battery,  and  employed  all  their  address  in  persuading  the 
house  to  agree,  that  a  ve^''  small  number  should  be  retain- 
ed. When  the  commons  voted,  that  all  the  forces  raised 
since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  should 
be  disbanded,  the  courtiers  desired  the  vote  might  be  re- 
committed, on  pretence  that  it  restrained  the  king  to  the 
old  tory  regiments,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  not  rely. 
This  motion,  howevef,  was  overruled  by' a  considerable 
majority.  Then  they  proposed  an  amendment,  which  was 
rejected,  and  afterwards  moved,  that  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  per  annum  should  be  granted  for  the 
maintenance  of  guards  and  garrisons.  This  provision 
would  have  maintained  a  very  considerable  number;  but 
they  were  again  disappointed,  and  fain  to  embrace  a  com- 
position with  the  other  party,  by  which  threfe  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  were  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of 
ten  thousand  men :  and  they  afterwards  obtained  an  addi- 
tion of  three  thousand  marines.  The  king  was  extremely 
mortified  at  these  resolutions  of  the  commons  :  and  even 
declared  to  his  particular  friends,  that  he  would  never  have 
intermeddled  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  had  he  foreseen 
they  would  make  such  returns  of  ingratitude  and  distrust. 
His  displeasure  was  aggravated  by  the  resentment  expres- 
sed against  Sunderland,  who  was  supposed  to  have  advised 
the  unpopular  measure  of  retaining  a  standing  army.  This 
nobleman,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  commons,  resol- 
ved to  avert  the  fury  of  the  impending  storm,  by  resigning 
his  office,  and  retiring  from  court,  contrary  to  the  entreaties 
of   his   friends,     and  the  earnest  desire  of   his    majesty. 

§  IV.  The  house  of  commons,  in  order  to  sweeten  the 
Unpalatable  cup  they  had  presented  to  the  king,  voted  the 
sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  the 
support  of  the  civil  list,  distinct  from  all  other  services. 
Then  they  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  currency  of  Silver 
hammered  coin,  including  a  clause  for  making  out  new 
exchequer  bills,  in  lieu  of  those  which  were  or  might  be 
filled  up  with  endorsements :  they  framed  another  to  open 
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the  correspondence  with  France,  under  a  variety  of  pro- 
visoes :  a  third  for  continuing  the  imprisonment  of  certain 
persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  conspiracy :  'a 
fourth  granted  further  time  for  administering  oaths  with 
respect  to  tallies  and  orders  in  the  exchequer  and  bank  of 
England.  These  bills  having  received  the  royal  assent, 
they  resolved  to  grant  a  supply,  which,  together  with  the 
funds  already  settled  for  that  purpose,  should  be  sufficient 
to  answer  and  cancel  all  exchequer  bills,  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  sevey  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Another 
supply  was  voted  for  the  payment  and  reduction  of  the 
army,  including  half  pay  to  such  commission  officers  as 
were  natural  bom  subjects  of  England.  They  granted  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  make  good  defi« 
ciencies.  They  resolved.  That  the  sum  of  two  millions 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
two  pounds  was  necessary  to  pay  oif  arrears,  subsistence, 
contingencies,,  general  officers,  guards,  and  garrisons;  of 
which  sum  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  fiv6  hun- 
dred and  two  pounds  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  pay- 
master. Then  they  took  into  consideration  the  subsidies 
due  to  foreign  powers,  and  the  sums  owing  to  contractors 
for  bread  and  forage.  Examining  further  the  debts  of  the 
nation,  they  found  the  general  debt  of  the  navy  amounted 
to  one  million  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand 
seven^hundred  and  forty-two  pounds.  That  of  the  ord- 
nance was  equal  to  two  hundred  and  four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds.  The  transport  debt  con- 
tracted for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  other  services,  did 
not  fall  short  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  four- 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  pounds ;  and  they  owed  nine-and- 
forty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds,,  for 
quartering  and  clothing  the  army,  which  had  been  raised 
by  one  actof  parliament  in  the  year  1677,  and  disbanded 
by  another  in  the  year  1679.  As  this  enormous  load  of 
debt  could  not  be  discharged  at  once,  the  commons  passed 
a  number  of  votes  for  raising  sums  of  money,  by  which  "it 
was  considerably  lightened ;  and  settled  the  funds  for  those 
purposes  by  the  continuation  of  the  land  tax,  and  other  im- 
positions. With  respect  to  the  civil  list,  it  was  raised  by 
a  new  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  the  hereditaty  and 
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temporary  excise,  a  weekly  portion  from  the  revenue  of  the 
post  office,  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  of  the  clergy,  the  fines 
in  the  alienation  office,  and  post  fines,  the  revenue  of  the 
wine  license,  money  arising  by  sheriffs,  proffers,  and  com- 
positions in  the  exchequer,  and  seizures,  the  income  of  the 
dutchy  of  Cornwall,  the  rents  of  all  other  crown  lands  in 
England  or  Wales,  and  ^e  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per 
cent*  upoi;i  specie  from  Barbadoes  and  the  leeward  isl- 
ands. The  bill  imported.  That  the  overplus  arising  from 
these  funds  should  be  accounted  for  to  parliament.  Six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  this  money  was  allotted  for 
the  purposes  of  the  civil  list;  the  rest  was  granted  for  the 
jointure  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to 
queen  Mary  d'Este,  according  to  the  stipulation  at  Rys- 
Wick ;  and  to  maintain  a  court  for  the  dulje  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  now  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  age  :  but  the  jointure  was  never  paid ;  nor 
would  the  king  allow  above  fifteen  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  appointed  preceptor. 

$  V.  The  commons  having  discussed  the  ways  and 
means  for  raising  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year,  which 
rose  almost  to  five  millions,  took  cognisance  of  some  frau- 
dulent endorsements  of  exchequer  bills,  a  species  of  forgery 
which  had  been  practised  by  a  confederacy,  consisting  of 
Charles  Duncomb,  receiver  general  of  the  excise,  Bartho- 
lomew Burton,  who  possessed  a  place  in  that  branch  pf  the 
revenue,  John  Knight,  treasurer  of  the  customs,  and  Regi- 
nald Marriot,  a  deputy  teller  of  the  exchequer.  This  last 
became  evidence,  and  the  proof  turning  out  very  strong  and 
full,  the  house  resolved  to  make  examples  of  the  delin- 
quents. Duncomb  and  Knight,  both  members  of  parlia- 
ment, were  expelled,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  ;*  Burton 
was  sent  to  Newgate :  and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  were 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  against  them.  The  first,  levelled 
at  Duncomb,  passed  the  lower  house,  though  not  without 
great  opposition :  but  was  rejected  in  the  house  of  lords  by 
the  majority  of  one  voice.  Duncomb,  who  was  eiLtremely 
rich,  is  said  to  have  paid  dear  for  his  escape.     The  other 
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two  bills  met  with  the  same  fate*  The  peers  discharge^ 
Duncomb  from  his  confinement :  but  he  was  recomntitted 
by  the  commons,  and  remained  in  custody  till  the  end  of 
the  session.  While  the  commons  were,  employed  on  ways 
and  means,  some  of  the  members  in  the  opposition  proposed, 
that  one  fourth  part  of  the  money  arising  from  improper 
grants  of  the  crown  should  be  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  the  public,  but  this  was  a  very  unpalatable  expedient, 
as  it  affected  not  only  the  whigs  of  king  William's  reign, 
but  also  the  tories  who  had  been  gratified  by  Charles  11. 
and  his  brother.  A  great  number  of  petitions  were  present- 
ed against  this  measure,  and  so  many  difficulties  raised, 
that  both  parties  agreed  to  lay  it  aside.  In  the  course'  of 
this  inquiry,  they  discovered  that  one  Railton  held  a  grant 
in  trust  for  Mr.  Montagu,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
A  motion  was  immediately  made,  that  he  should  withdraw ; 
but  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority.  Far  from 
prosecuting  this  minister,  the  house  voted  it  was  their 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Mpntagu,  for  his  good  services  to  the 
government,  did  deserve  his  majesty's  favour. 

§  VI.  This  extraordinary  vote  was  a  sure  presage  of 
success  in  the  execution  of  a  scheme  which  Montagu  had 
concerted  against  the  East  India  company.''*'  They  had 
been  sounded  about  advancing  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
public  service,  by  way  of  loan  in  consideration  of  a  par- 
liamentary settlement ;  and  they  offered  .  to  raise  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  on  that  condition :  but  before 
they  formed  this  resolution,  another  body  of  merchants, 
under  the  auspices  of  Montagu,  offered  to  lend  two  mil- 
lions at  eight  per  cent,  provided  they  might  be  gratified 
with  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 
This  proposal  was  very  well  received  by  the  majority  in  the 
house  of  commons.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  brought 
in,  with  additional  clauses  of  regulation.  A  petition  was 
presented  by  the  old  company,  representing  their  rights 
and  claims  under  so  many  royal  charters ;  the  regard  due 
to  the  property  of  above  a  thousand  families  interested  in 
the  stock :  as  also  to  the  company's  property  in  India, 
amounting  to  forty-four  thousand  pounds  of  yearly  reve- 
nue.    They  alleged  they  had  expended  a  million  in  forti- 
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fications :  tftat  during  the  war  they  had  lost  twelve  great 
ships,  worth  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds :  that  since 
the  last  subscription  they  had    contributed  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  thousand  pounds    to  the    customs,    with 
above  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  in  taxes :  that  they  had 
furnished  six  thousand  barrels  of  gijinpowder  on  a   very 
pressing  occasion:    and    eighty  thousand  pounds  for  the 
circulation  of  exchequer  bills,  at  a  very  critical  juncture, 
by   desire  of  the  lords   of  the  treasury,  wh6  owned  that 
their   compliance  was  a  very  important  service  to  the  go- 
vernment.    No  regard  being  paid  to  their  remonstrances, 
they  undertook  to  raise  the  loan  of  two  millions,  and  im- 
mediately subscribed  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  the 
first  payment.     The  two   proposals   being  compared  and 
considered  by   the    house,  the  majority  declared  for   the 
bill,  which  was  passed,  and  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords. 
There   the   old  company  delivered  another  petition,  and 
was  heard  by  counsel ;  nevertheless,  the  bill  made  its  way 
though  not  without  opposition,  and  a  formal  protestation 
by  one-and-twenty  lords,  who  thought  it  was  a  hardship 
upon  the  present  company;  and  doubted  whether  the  se- 
parate trade  allowed   in  the  bill,  concurrent  with  a  joint 
stock,  might  not   prove   such   an  inconsistency  as  would 
discourage  the  subscription.     This  act,  by  which  the  old 
company  was  dissolved,  in  a  great  measure  blasted  the  re- 
putation of  the  whigs,  which  had  for  some  time  been  on 
the  decline  with  the  people.     They  had  stood  up  as  advo- 
cates for  a  standing  army;    they  now  unjustly  superseded 
tlie   East  India  company :    they  were  accused  of  having 
robbed  the  public  by  embezzling  the  national  treasure,  and 
amassing  wealth  by  usurious  contracts,  at  the  expeifse  of 
their  fellow  subjects,  groaning  under  the  post  oppressive 
burdens.     Certain  it  is,  they  were  at  this  period  the  most 
mercenary  and  corrupt  undertakers   that   ever    had  beeut 
employed  by  any  king  or  administration  since  the  first 
establishment  of  the  English  monarchy. 

§  VII.  The  commons  now  transferred  their  attention 
to  certain  objects  in  which  the  people  of  Ireland  were  in- 
terested. Colonel  Michelbome,  who  had  been  joint  go- 
vernpr  of  Londonderry  with  Dr.  Walker,  during  the 
siege  of  that  place,  petitioned  the  house  in  behalf  of  himself^ 
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his.officer5,  and  soldiers,  to  whom  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney was  due  for  subsistence ;  and  the  city  itself  implored 
the  mediation  of  the   commons  with  his  majesty,  that  its 
services  and  sufferings  might  be  taken  into  consideration* 
The  house  having  examined  the  allegations  contained  in 
both  petitions,  presented  an  address  to   the  king,  recom- 
mending the.  citizens  of  Londonderry  to  his  majesty's  fa- 
vour :  that  they  might  no  longer  remain  a  ruinous  spectacle 
to  all,  a  scorn  to  their  enemies,  and  a  discouragement  to  well 
affected  subjects :  they  likewise  declared,  that  the  govern- 
or and  garrison  did  deserve  some  special   marks  of  royal 
favour^  for  a  lasting  monument  to  posterity.     To  this  ad- 
dress  the  king  replied,  that  he  would  consider  them  ac- 
cording to  the  desire   of  the    commons*     William  Moli- 
neux,  a  gentleman  of  Dublin,  having  published  a  book  to 
prove  that  jhe  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  independent  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  the  house  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  and  nature  of  this  performance. 
An  address  was  voted  to  the  king,  desiring  he  would  give 
directions  for- the  discovery  and  punishment  of  the  author.  ^ 
Upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  commons  in  a  body 
presented  an  address  to  his  majesty,  representing  the  dan- 
gerous attempts  which  had  been  lately  made  by  some  of  his 
subjects  in  Ireland,    to    shake    off  their    subjection   and 
dependence  upon  England ;    attempts  which  appeared  not 
only  from  the  bold  and  pernicious  assertions  contained  in  a 
book  lately  published,  but  more  fully  and  authentically  by 
some  votes   and  proceedings  of  the  commons  in  Ireland. 
Thq^e  had,  during  their  last  session,  transmitted  an  act  for 
the  better  security  of  his  majesty's  person  and  government, 
whereby  an  English  act  of  parliament  was  pretended  to  be 
reenacted,  with  alterations  obligatory  on  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice and  the  great  seal  of  England*  The  English  commons^ 
th^efore,  besought  his  majesty  to  give  effectual  orders  for 
preventing  any  such  encroachments  for  the  future,  and  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  what  was  past,   by  punishing 
those  who  had  been  guilty  thereof:  that  he  would  take  care 
to  see  the  laws  which  direct  and  restrain  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  punctually  observed,  and  discourage  every  thing 
which  might  have   a  tendency  to  lessen  the  dependence  .of 
Ireland  upon  England*     This  remonstrance  "fras  graciously 
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received,   ^d  the  king  promised  to  comply  with   tfeeir 
request. 

§  VIII.  The  jealousy  which  the  commbns  entertained 
of  the  government  in  Ireland,  animated  them  to  take  other 
measures,  that  ascertained  the  subjection  of*  that  kingdom. 
Understanding  that  the  Irish  had  established  divers  woollen 
msmufactories,  they,  in  another  address,  entreated  his  ma- 
jesty to  take  measures  for  discouraging  the  woollen  manu- 
factures ^n  Ireland,  as  they  interfered  with  those  of 
England,  and  promote  the  linen  manufacture,  which  would 
be  profitable  to  both  nations.  At  the  same  time,  receiving 
information  that  the  French  had  seduced  some  English 
manufacturers,  and  set  up  a  great  work  for  clothmaking  in 
Picardy,  they  brought  in  a  bill  for  explaining  and  better 
executing  former  acts  for  preventing  the  exportation  of 
wool,  fiillersearth,  and  scouring  clay;  and  this  was  im- 
mediately passed  into  a  law.  A  petition  being  presented 
to  the  houde,  by  the  lustring  company,  against  certain 
merchants  who  had  smuggled  alamodes  and  lustrings  from 
France,  even  during  the  war,  the  committee  of  trade  was 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  allegations ;  and  all  the  secrets 
of  this  traffic  were  detected.  Upon  the  report  the  house 
resolved,  that  the  manufactures  of  alamodes  and  lustrings 
set  up  in  England,  had  been  beneficial  to  the  kingdom : 
that  tfiere  had  been  a  destructive  and  illegal  trade  carried 
on  during  the  war,  for  importing  these  commodities,  by 
which  the  king  had  been  defrauded  of  his  customs,  and  the 
English  manufacturers  greajly  discouraged :  that,  by  the 
smuggling  vessels, employed  in  this  trade,  intelligence  had 
been  carried  into  France  during  the  war,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  government  conveyed  from  justice.  Stephen  Seig- 
noret,  Rhene,  Baudoin,  John  Goodet,  Nicholas  Santini, 
Peter  de  Hearse,  John  Pierce,  John  Dumaitre,  and  David 
Barreau,  were  impeacht'd  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords ; 
and  pleading  guilty,  the  lords  imposed  fines  upon  them, 
according  to  their  respective  circumstances.  They  were 
in  the  mean  time  committed  to  Newgate,  until  those  fines 
should  be  paid;  and  the  commons  addressed  the  king, 
that  the  money  might  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  GreeniVich  hospital.  »  The  house  having  taken  cog- 
nisance of  this  aflfair,  and  made  some  new  regulations  in 
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the  prosecution  of  the  Africim  trackf  presented  a  solenisi 
address  to  the  king,  representing  the  general  degeneracy 
^4. corruption  of  the  age,  v^  beseeching  his  majesty  to 
command  all  his  judges,  justices,  and  magistrates,  to  put 
^e  laws  in  execution  against  profaneness  and  immorality. 
The  king  professed  himself  extremely  well  pleased  widi 
this  remonstrance,  promised  to  give  immediate  directions 
Sot  a  reformation,  and  expressed  his  de^re  that  some  more 
effectual  provision  might  be  made  for  suppressing  impious 
books,  containing  doctrines  against  the  Trinity;  doctrine 
which  abounded  at  this  period,  and  took  their  p?igi|i  from 
the  licentiousness  attd  profligacy  of  the  times. 

$  IX.  In  the  midst  of  such  in^morality,  Pr«  llionftai| 
Rray,  an  active  divine,  formed  a  plan  for  propagating  die 
gospel  in  foreign  countries.  Missionfuries^  catechismsj^ 
liturgies,  and  other  books  for  the  instruction  pf  igncMrant 
people,  were  ^ent  to  the  English  cplonies  in  America. 
This  laudable  design  was  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution.; and  the  bill  havipg  been  brought  into  the  house  o£ 
commons^  for  t|ie  better  discovery  of  estates  given  to 
superstitious  uses.  Dr.  Bray  presented  a  petition,  praying, 
that  some  part  pf  these  estates  might  be  sef  apart  for  the 
propagation  of  th^  reformed  religion  in  Maryland,  Virginia,^ 
f^d  fhe  Leeward  Islands.  About  this  pex^od,  a  spcie^ 
for  the  reformation  of  numner^  was  formed,  under  the 
king's  countenance  and  en^^uragementt  Cqnsiderahle  coli 
lection^  were  made  for  maintaining  <:le?'g)mien  to  read 
prayers  at  certain  hours  in  places  of  public  wors)>ip,  and 
fidminister  the  sacrs^men^  every  Sunday.  The  members  o§ 
this  society  revived  to  iiifprm  tlie  magistrates  of  s(ll  vice 
and  immorality  that^  should  fall  under  their  cqgnbance ; 
and  with  that  part  pf  tlje  fines  allowed  -by  law  to  the 
informer  constitute  a  fund  of  charity.  The  business  of 
the  season  being  terminated,  the  king,  on  the  third  day  of 
July,  prorpgued^the  parliament,  after  having  thanked  them, 
in  a  short  speech,  for  the  many  testimonies  of  their  affec- 
tion he  had  received ;  and  in  two  days  after  the  prorogar 
tion  it  was  dissolved*^ 

b  On  the  fifth  d^y  of  January,  a  fire  breaking  out  at  Whitehall,  through  tiie 
earelessness  of  a  laundress,  the  whole  body  of  the  palace,  together  wi3>  me 
new  gallery,  council  chamber,  and  several  adjoining  apartments,  -w^re  entirely 
(}pQ3umed ;  but  the  ban^uettinghou^  -^ns  not  alfecte^. 


$  X«  In  tbe  mmith  of  January,  ^e  caii  of  Pordand 
)iad  set  out  on  hU  ^idi>a8ay  to  France,  where  he  was 
Received  with  very  piurtkubur  marks  of  distinction.     He 
o^e  9^  public  entry  into  Paris  with  such  magnificence^  as 
is  ssud  to  have  astonished  the  French  nation*     He  inter* 
ceded  for  the  protestants  in  that  kingdom,  agaiiut  whom 
«the  persecutiotfEi  had  been  renewed  with  redoubled  violence  t 
Ive  proposed  that  king  James  should  be  removed  to  Avig« 
non,  in  wHch  case-  his  master  would  supply  him  widr 
an  honoi^raUe  pension:    but  his  remonstrances  on  bodi 
subjects  proved  ineffectual.     Lewis,  however,  in  a  private 
conferes^e  with  him  at  Marli,  is  supposed  to  -  have  com* 
imxoicaVd  his  project  of  the  partition  treaty.     Tlie  earl  of 
Portland,  at  his  return  to  England,  finding  himself  totally 
eclipsed  in  the  king's  favour,  by  Keppel,  now  created  eaii 
of  4>lbemarle,  resigned  his  employments  in  disgust,  nor 
(ould  tlie  k,ing's  solicitations^  prevail  upon  him  to  resume 
any  office  in  the  household ;  though  he  promised  to  serve 
hu  majesty  in  any  other  8l\ape,  and  was  soon  employed  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  of  partition.     If  this  nobleman  nus* 
carried  in  the  purposes  of  his  last  embassy  at  the  court  of 
VersaiUes,  the  agents  of  France  were  equally  unsuccessful 
i^  their  endeavours  to  retrieve  their  commerce  with  £ng« 
land,  which  the  war  bad  interrupted.     Their  commissary, 
sent  over  to  London  witk  powers  to  regulate  the  trade 
between  the  two  nations,  met  with  insuperable  difficulties. 
The   parliament  had  burdened  the   French   commodities 
with  heavy   duties,  which  were  already  appropriated  t6 
different  uses ;  and  the  channel  of  trade  was  iii  many  re- 
apects  entirely  altered.     The  English  merchants  supplied 
t^  nation  with  wines  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal; 
With  linen  from  Holland  and  Silesia;   and  manufactures  of 
paper,  hats,  stuffs,  and  silks,  had  been  set  up  and  sue- 
i^esslully  earrkd  on  In  England,  by  die'  French  refugees. 
§  XL  By  this  time  a  ferment  had  been  raised  in  Stot- 
~  land,  by  the  opposition  and   discouragements  their  new 
company  had  sustained.     They  had  employed  agents  in 
England,  HoUand,  and  Hamburgh,  to  receive  subscriptions. 
The  adventurers  in  England  were  intimidated  by  the  mea- 
sure^  which  had  been  taken  in  parliament  against  the  Scot- 
tish company.     The  Dutch  East  India  company  took  the' 
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alarm,  and  exorted  all  their  interest  to  prevent  their  coun- 
trymen from  subscribing ;  and  the  king  permitted  his  resi- 
'  dent  at  Hamburgh  to  present  a  memorial  against  the 
Scottish  company  to  the  senate  of  that  city.  The  parliament 
of  Scotland  being  assembled  by  the  earl  of  Marchmont  as 
king's  commissioner,  the  compsmy  presented  it  with  a  remon- 
strance, containing  a  detail  of  their  grievances,  arising  from 
the  conduct  of  the  English  house  of  commons,  as  well-  as 
from  the  memorial  presented  by  the  king^s  minister  at  Ham- 
burgh,  in  which  he  actually  disowned  the  act  of  parliament 
•nd  letters  patent  which  had  passed  in  their  favour,  and 
ibreatencd  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  with  his  miajesty's 
resentment,  in  case  they  should  join  the  Scots  in  their  un^* 
dertaking*  They  represented,  that  such  instances  of  inter- 
position had  put  a  stop  to  the  subscriptions  in  England  and 
Hamburgh,  hurt,  the  credit  of  the  company^  discouraged  the 
adventurers,  and  threatened  the  entire  ruin  of  a  design,  in 
which  all  the  most  considerable  families  of  the  nation  were 
deeply  engaged.  The  parliament  having  taken  their  case  into 
^Consideration,  sent  an  address  to  his  majesty,  representing 
the  hardships  to  which  the  company  had  been  exposed,  ex- 
plaining how  far  the  nation  in  general  was  concerned  in  the 
design,  and  entreating  that  he  would  take  such  measures  as 
might  effectually  vindicate  the  undoubted  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  company.  This  address  was  seconded  by  a 
petition  from  the  company  itself,  praying,  that  his  majesty 
would  give  some  intimation  to  the  senate  of  Hamburgh, 
permitting  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  renew  the  sub- 
scriptions they  had  withdrawn :  that,  as  a  gracious  mark  of 
his  royal  favour  to  the  company,  he  would  bestow  upon 
them  two  small  frigates,  then  lying  useless  in  the  harbour  of 
Burntisland ;  and  that,  in  consideration  of  the  obstructions 
they  had  encountered,  he  would  continue  th^ir  privileges 
and  immunities  for  such  longer  time  as  should  seem  rea- 
sonable to  his  majesty.  Though  the  commissioner  was 
wholly  devoted  to  the  king,  who  had  actually  resolved  to 
ruin  ibis  company,  he  could  not  appease  the  resentment  of 
the  nation ;  and  the  heats  in  parliament  became  so  violent, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  adjourn  it  to  the  fifth  day  of  Novem- 
ber. In  this  interval,  the  directors  of  the  company,  under- 
standing from  their  agent  at  Hamburgh,  that  the  address  of 
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the  parliaBient)  and  their  own  petition,  had  produced  no 
effect  in  their  favour ;  they  wrote  a  letter  of  complaint  to 
the  lord  Seafield,  secretary  of  state,  observing,  that  they  had 
received  repeated  assurances  of  the  king's  having  given  or- 
ders to  his  resident  at  Hamburgh  touching  their  memorial ; 
and  entreating  the  interposition  of  his  lordship,  th^t  justice 
j^ght  be  done  to  the  company.  The  secretary,  in  his  an- 
swer, promised  to  take  the  first  convenient  opportunity  of 
representing  the  affair  to  his  majesty ;  but  he  said  this  could 
not  be  immediately  expected,  as  the  king  was  much  enga- 
g^cl  in  the  affairs,  of  the  English  parliament.  This  declaim 
ration  the  directors  considered,  as  it  really  was,  a  merft 
evasion,  which  helped  to  alienate  the  minds  of  that  people 
from  the  king's  person  and  government. 

§  XII.  King   William  at    this  time   revolved  in  his 
own  mind  a  project  of  far  greater  consequence  to  the  in- 
terest of  Europe ;  namely,  that  of  settling  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  which  in  a  little  time  in^ould  be  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Charles  JI.  whose  constitution  was  already 
exhausted.     He  had  been  lately  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
his  situation  was  no  sooner  known  in  France,  than  Lewis 
detached  a  squadron  towards  Cadiz,  with  orders  to  inter- 
cept the  Plate  fleet,  in  case  the  king  of  Spain  should  die  be- 
fore its '  arrival.     William  sent  another  fleet  to  protect  the 
galleons :  but  it  arrived  too  late  for  that  service,  and  the 
nation  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  tardiness  of  the  equip- 
iipent.     His  catholic  majesty  recovered  from  his  disorder, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  his  people ;  but  continued  in 
such  an  enfeebled  and  precarious  state  of  health,  that  a  re- 
lapse was  every  moment  apprehended.     In  the  latter  end  of 
July,  king  William  embarked  for  Holland,  on  pretence   of 
enjoying  a  recess  from  business,  which   was  necessary   tp 
his  constitution.     He  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  with- 
draw himself  for  some  time  from  a  kingdom  in  which  he 
had  been  exposed  to  such  opposition  and  chagrin.    But  the 
real  motive  of  his  voyage  was  a  design  of  treating  with  the 
French  king,  remote  from  the   observation   of  those   who 
might  have  penetrated  into  the  nature  of  his  negotiation. 
He  had  appointed  a  regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  m  his 
absence,  and,  as  one  of  the  number,  nominated  the  earl  of 
Marlborough,  who  had  regained  his  favour,  and  been  con- 
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scituted  governor  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  At  his  ma« 
jesty's  departure,  sealed  orders  were  left  with  the  ministry, 
directing,  that  sixteen  thousand  men  should  be.  retained  in 
the  service,  notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the  commons,  by 
which  the  standing  army  was  limited  to  ten  thousand*  He 
alleged,  that  the  apprehension  of  troubles  which  might  arise 
at  the  death  of  king  Charies,  induced  him  to  transgress 
this  limitation ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  new  parliament  wouM 
be  more  favourable.  His  enemies,  however,  made  a  fresh 
handle  of  this  step,  to  depretiate  his  character  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

$  XIII.  Having  assisted  at  the  assembly  of  the  states 
general,  and  given  audience  to  divers  ambassadors  at  the 
Hague,^  I;^e  repaired  to  his  house  at  Loo,  attended  by  the 
earls  of  Essex,  Portland,  and  Selkirk.  There  he  was  visited 
by  count  Tallard,  the  French  minister,  who  had  instructions 
to  negotiate  the  treaty  concerning  the  Spanish  succession. 
The  earl  of  Portland,  by  his  majesty's  order,  had  commu- 
nicated to  secretary  Vernon  the  principal  conditions  which 
the  French  king  proposed :  he  himself  wrote  a  letter  to  lord 
chancellor  Somers,  desiring  his   advice  with  regard  to  the 
propositions,   and  full  powers  under  the  great  seal,  with 
blanks  to  be  filled  up  occasionally,  that  he  might  'immedi- 
ately begin  the  treaty  with  count  Tallard.     At  the  same 
time,  he  slricdy  enjoined  secrecy.     The  purport  of  Port< 
land's  letter  was  imparted  to  the,  duke  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Mr.  Montagu,  who  consulted  with  the  chancellor  and  Ver- 
non upon  the  subject ;  and  the  chancellor  wrote  an  answer 
to  the  king,  as  the  issue  of  their  joint  deliberation ;  but,  be- 
fore it  reached  his  majesty,  the  first  treaty  of  partition  was 
signed  ^by  the  earl  of  Portland  and  sir  Joseph  Williamson. 
The  contracting  powers  agreed,  that  in  case  the  king  of 
Spain  should  die  without  issue,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  with  the  places  depending  on  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  situated  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  or  the  adjacent  island^, 
the  marquisate  of  Final,  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  aU 
places   on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  other 
mountains  of  Navarre,  Alva,  or  Biscay,  on  the  other  side 
q(  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  with  all  the  ships,  vessels, 
tod  stores,  should  devolve  upon  the  dauphiny  in  conside- 
ration of  his  righi  to  the  crown  of  Sj)ain,  which,  with  aft  its 
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either  dependenckft,  should  dei»c'end  to  the  electoral  prince 
of  Bavaria,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  father :  That  the 
dutchy  of  Milan  should  be  settled  on  the  emperor's  second 
son,  the  archduke  Charles :  That  this  treaty  should  be 
communicjtted  to  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
by  the  king  of  England  and  the  states  general :  That  if 
either  should  refuse  to  agree  to  this  partition,  his  propor- 
tion should  remain  in  sequestration,  until  the  dispute  could 
be  accommodated  :  That  in  case  the  electoral  prince  of  Ba- 
varia should  die  before  his  father,  then  the  elector  and  his 
other  heirs  should  succeed  him  in  those  dominions  :  and, 
•hould  the  archduke  reject  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  they  agreed 
Aat  It  should  be  sequestered,  and  governed  by  the  prince 
of  Vaudemont.  It  may  be  necessary  to  'observe,  that  Philip 
tV»  father  to  the  present  king  of  Spain,  had  settled  his 
crown  by  will  on  the  emperor's  children :  that  the  dauphin 
was  son  to  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  to  the  same  monarch, 
whose  right  to  the  succession  Lewis  had  renounced  in  the 
mostsolertin  manner  ;  as  for  ^he  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria, 
he  was  grandson  to  a  daughter  of  Spain.  This  treaty  of 
pattition  was  one  of  the  most  impudent  schemes  of  en- 
croachment that  tyranny  and  injustice  ever  planned.  Lewis, 
who  had  made  a  practice  of  sacrificing  all  ties  of  honour  and 
good  faith  to  the  interest  of  his  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,* 
fdresaw  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  accomplish  bis  de- 
signs upon  the  crown  of  Spain,  ^hile  William  was  left  at 
liberty  to  form  another  confederacy  against  them.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  amuse  him  with  a  treaty,  in  which  he 
should  seem  to  act  as  umpire  In  the  concerns  of  Europe. 
He  knew  that  William  was  too  much  of  a  politician  to  be 
restricted  by  notions  of  private  justice ;  and  that  he  would 
make  no  scruple  to  infringe  the  laws  of  particular  countries, 
o^  even  the  rights  of  a  single  nation,  when  the  balance  pf 
power  was  at  stake.  He  judged  right  in  this  particular. 
The  king  of  England  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  proposals,  and 
engaged  in  a  plan  for  dismembering  a  kingdom,  in  despite 
of  the  natives,  and  in  violation  of  every  law  human  qt 
divine. 

$  XIV.  While  the  French  king  cajoled  William  with 
this  negotiation,  the  marquis  d'Harcourt,  his  ambassador 
to  Spain,  was  en^ged  -  in  a  game  of  a  different  nature  at 
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Madrid.  Th^  queen  of*  Spain,  suspeotmg  tke  designs  of 
France,  exerted  all  her  interest  in  behalf  6f  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  to  whom  she  was  nearly  related*  She  new  mo- 
delled the  council,  bestowed  the  gdvemment  of  Milan  on 
prince  Vaudemont,  and  established  the  prince  of  Hesse 
d' Armstadt  as  viceroy  of  Catalonia.  Nt>twtthstanding  all 
her  efforts,  she  could  not  prevent  the  French-minister  from 
acquiring  some  influence  in  the  Spanish  councils.  He  was 
instructed  to  procure  the  succession  'Of  the  crown  for  one 
of  the  dauphin's  sons,  or  at  least  to  hinder  it  from  devolviag 
upon  the  emperor's  children.  With  avview  to  give  weight 
to.  his  negotiations,  the  French  king  ordered  an  army  of 
sixty  tKousand  men  to  advance  towards  the  frontiers  of  Car 
talonia  and  Navarre,  while  a  great  number  of  ships  and 
galleys  cruised  along  t^e  coast,  and  entered  the  harbours 
of  Spain.  Harcourt  immediately  began  to  form  his  party  ; 
he  represented  that  Philip  IV.  had  no  pow<er  to  dispose  of 
his  crown  against  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  constitution  of 
the  realm:  that,  by  the  order  of  succession,  the  crown *^ 
ought  to  descend  to  the  children  of  his  daughter,  in  pre- 
ference to  more  distant  relations :  that,  if  die  Spaniards 
would  declare  in  favour  of  the  dauphin's  second  son,  die 
duke  of  Anjou,  they  might  train  him  up  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  country.  When  he  found  them  av«sise 
to  this  proposal,  he  assured  them  his  master  would  ap|Wt>¥e 
of  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  rather  than  consent  to 
the  succession's  devolving  upon  a  son  of  the  emperor^ 
Nay,  he  hinted,  that  if  they  would  choose  a  sovereign  among 
themselves,  they  might  depend  upon  the  protefction  of  hia 
most  christian  majesty,  who  had  no  other  view  than  that- of 
preventing  the  house  of  Austria  from  becoming  too  formid- 
able to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The  queen  of  Spain  having 
discovered  the  intrigues  of  this  minister,  conveyed  the  king 
to  Toledo,  on  pretence  that  the  air  of  Madrid  was  prejudi- 
cial to  his  health.  Harcourt  /immediately  took  the  alarm. 
He  supposed  her  intention  was  to  prevail  upon  her  husband, 
in  his  solitude,  to  confirm  the  last  will  of  his  father;  and  his 
doubts  were  all  removed,  when  he  understood  that  the  count 
de  Harrach,the  Imperial  ambassador,  had  privately  repaired 
to  Toledo.  He  forthwith  took  the  same  road,*  pretending 
to  have  received  a  tn^orial  from  his  master,  with  a  posi- 
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tive  ord^  to  dolii^r  it  into  the  king's  own  hand.  He  was 
ghre&to  understand,  that  the  management  of  foreign  affairs 
kad  been  left  to  the  care  of  cardinal  Corduba  at  Madrid, 
and'^t  the  king's  health  would  not  permit  him  to  attend 
business.  The  purport  of  the  memorial  was,  an  offer  of 
Frendh  force  to  assist  in  raising  the  siege  of  Ceuta  in  Bar- 
bary,  which  the  Moors  had  lately  undertaken :  but  this 
crffer  was  civilly  declmed.  Harcourt,  not  yet  discouraged, 
"redoubled  his  efforts  at  Madrid,  -and  found  means  to  en- 
gage cardinal  Portocarrero  in  the  interests  of  4iis  master. 
In  the  mean  time  Lewis  ccMicluded  an  alliance  with  Sweden, 
under  the  pretext  of  preserving  and  securing  the  common 
peace,  by  such  means  as  shoidd  be  adjudged  most  proper 
and  convenient.  During  these  transactions,  king  William 
was  not  wanting  in  his  endeavours  to  terminate  the  war  in 
Hungary,  which  had  raged  fifteen  years  without  intermis- 
sion* About  the  middle  of  August,  lord  Paget  and  Mr. 
Colliers,  ambassadors  from  England  and  Holjiand,  arrived 
'  in  the  Turkish  camp  near  Belgrade ;  and  a  conference  being 
opened  under  their  mediation,  the  peace  of  CacloWitz  was 
signed  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  January.  By  this  treaty, 
the  emperor  remained  in  possession  of  all  his  conquests :  ^ 
Caminieck  was  restored  to  the  Pedes :  all  the  Morea,  with 
several  fortresses  in  Dalmatia,  were  ceded  to  the  Venetians ; 
smd  the  czar  of  Muscovy  retained  Azoph  during  a  truce  of 
two  years':  so  that  the  Turks,  by  this  pacification,  lost  great 
part  of  their  European  dominions.  The  cardinal  primate  ' 
of  Polsmd,  who  bad  strenuously  adhered  to  the  prince  of 
Conti,  was  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge  Augustus  :  and 
the  commotions  in  Lithuania  being  appeased,  peace  was 
established  through  all  Christendom. 

§  XV.  In  the  beginning  of  December  the  king  arrived 
in  England,  where  a  new  parliament  had  been  chosen,  and 
prorogued  on  account  of  his  majesty's  absence,  which  was  . 
prolonged  by  contrary  winds  and  tempestuous  weather. 
His  ministry  had  been  at  very  little  pains  to  influence  the 
elections,  which  generally  fell  upon  men  of  revolution  prin- 
ciples, though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  devoted 
to  the  person  of  their  sovereign :  yet  their  choice  of  sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton  for  speaker  seemed  to  presage  a  session 
favourable  to  the  ministry*     The  two  houses  being  con- 
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vened  on  the  sixth  day  of  Decemher^/tlie  kiM  m 
speech,  observed,  that  the  safety,  honour,  and  batff' 
of  the  kingdom  would  in  a  great  measure  depend  u|Nim 
the  strength  which  they  should  think  proper  to  maintatn  hff 
J^sea  and  land.  He  desired  they  would  make  some  furtluar 
progress  in  discharging  the  muional .  debt  i  contirive  ^^ 
fectual  expedients  for  employing  the  poor ;  pass  good  balk 
for  the  advancement  of  trade,  and  the  discomragement  of 
profaneness  i.  smd  act  with  unanimity  and  despatch*  Tbe 
•  ^commons  of  this  new  parliament  were  so  irritated  at  the 
king's  presuming  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  troops 
'lihan  their  predecessors  ImA  voted,  that  they  resolved  he 
should  feel  the  weight  of  their  displeasure*  They  omitted 
the  common  compliment  of  an  address :  they  resolved  that 
all  the  forces  of  £ngland,  in  English  pay,  exceeding'  sev^a 
diousand  men,  should  be  forthwith  disbanded;  and  al90 
those  in  Ireland,  exceeding  twelve  Aousand;  and  that  thoee 
-retained  should  be  his  majesty's  natural  bom  subjects*  Ji, 
bill  was  brought  in  on  these  resolutions,  mad  prosecuted 
iH^ith  peculiar  eagerness,  tp  the  unspeakable  mortification  of 
king^  William,  who  was  not  only  extremely  sensii^e  of 
the  affront,  but  also  particularly  chagrined  to  see  bima^f 
disabled  from  maintaining  his  Dutch  guards,  and  ^  x^^ 
giments  of  French  refugees,  to  which  he  was  imcommoolgr 
attached*  Before  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  the  miiiia-*' 
try  gave  'him  to  understand,  that  they  should  be  aUelo 
procure  a  vote  for  ten  or  twelve  thousand  |  but  diey  would 
not  undertake  for  a  greater  number*  He  professed  him* 
self  dissatisfied  with  the  {proposal,  observing,  that  ihty 
might  as  well  disband  the  whdLe  as  leave  so  few.  T^ 
/ministers  would  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  their  credit^ 
by  proposing  a  greater  number ;  and,  having  received  no 
directions  on  this  subject,  sat  sUent  when  it  was  debated 
in  the  house  of  commons* 

$  XVI.  Such  was  the  indignation  of  William^  kin^d 
by  this  conduct  of  his  ministry  and  his  parliament,  that 
he  threatened  to  abandon  the  government;  and  had  actually 
penned  a  speech  to  be  pronouni:ed  to  both  houses  on  that 
pec  ision ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  this  purpose  by.^his 
fpinistry  and  conlidants,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  biU  by 
which  h^  had  been  so  much  oftended*    Accordingly,  wb^n 
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il  was  nB4f  (or  the  royal  wseot,  be  went  to  the  house  oC 
peeta,  where  having  sent  for  the  commons,  he  told  diem» 
tiiat  ahhoiigh  be  might  thmk  himself  unkindly  used,  in 
being  .deprived  of  his  guards,  which  had  constantly  at- 
tended him  in  all  his  actions :  yet,  as  he  believed  nothing  * 
aotdd  be  more  fatal  to  the  nation  than  any  distrust  or 
jealoiisy  between  bim  and  his  parliament,  he  was  come 
to  piyss  the  bill,  according  to  their  desire.  At  the  Mfie 
time,  Ibr  his  own  justification,  and  in  discharge  of  the  trust 
i^spoaed  in  him,  he  declared^  that  in  his  own  judgment 
the  nati<m  was  left'  too  much  exposed :  and  that  it  was 
iacimtibent  upon  them  tp  provide  such  a  strength  as  mtgnt' 
be  necessary  for  tte  safety  of  the  kingdom*  They  thanked 
bim^  in  an  address,  for  this  undeniable  proof  of  his  readiness 
to  comply  wi^  the  desires  of  his  parliament.  They  assured 
Um,  he  should  never  have  reason  to  think  the  commons 
w^e  unduti&d  or  imkind  i  for  they  would,  on  all  occasions, 
stand  by,  and  assist  him  in  the  preservation  of  his  sacred 
person,  and  in  the  supp<Mrt  of  his  government,  against  all 
his  enemies  idiatsocver*  The  lords  presented  an  address 
to  ^  ssuEne  effect  i  and  the  king  assured  both  houses,  be 
entertained  no  doubts  of  their  loyalty  and  affection.  He 
IbrAwith  issued  orders  ibr  reducing  the  army  to  the  num- 
ber ^  soven  thousand  men,  to  be  maintained  in  England 
uato  <he  name  of  guards  and  garrisons;  and,  hoping 
the  hearts  of  the  commons  were  now  mollified,  he  made 
aiMilh^  efibrt  in  favour  of  his  Dutch  guards,  whom  he 
could  not  diamiss  without  the  most  sensible  regret.  Lord 
Kandkgh  was  sent  wiUi  a  written  message  to  the  commons, 
giving  them  to  understand,  that  the  necessary  preparations 
were  nsade  for  transporting  the  guards  who  came  with  him 
into  England,  and  that  they  should  embark  immediately, 
unless  out  of  consideration  to  him,  the  house  should  be 
disposed  to  find  a  way  for  continuing  them  longer  in  the 
service!  a  favour  which  his  majesty  wpuld  take  very 
kindly^  The  commons,  instead  of  complying  with  his 
inclination,  presented  an  address,  in  which  they  professed 
unspeakable  grief, .  that  he  should  propose  any  thing  to 
which  they  cotdd  not  consent  wi^  due  regard  to  the 
constitution,  which  he  had  come  over  to  restore,  and 
so  ^ften  hazarded  his  royal  person  to  preserve.     They 
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reminded  him*  of  the  declaration,  in  which  ht  had  promised 

that  all  the  foreign  forces  should  be  sent  out  of  the  king- 

•  dom.     They  observed,  that  nothing  conduced  more  to  the 

happiness  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  than  an  entire .  con^ 

M«fidence  between  the  king  and  people,  which  could  no  ws^ 

be  so  firmly  established  as  by  intrusting  his  sacred  person 

with  his  own  subjects,  who  had  so  ^  eminently  signalized 

tbfemselves  during  the  late  long  and  expensive  war.     They 

recetved  a  soothing  answer  to  this  address,  but  remained 

firm   to   their  purpose,    in   which   the   king  was   &in  to 

Acquiesce;    and  the    Dutch   guards  were   transpoirted   to 

HbUand.     At  a  time  when  they  declared  themselves  so 

/■_  ,  well  pleased  with  their  deliverer,  such  an  opfMsition,  in  an 

affair  of  very  litde  consequence,  savoured  more  .of  clownish 

obstinacy  than  of  patriotism.     In   the  midst  of  all  their 

proiL'ssions  of  regard,  they  entertained  a  national  prejudice 

against  himself,  and  all  the  foreigners  in  his  service.    Even 

1^  in  ihv.   house   of  commons  his   person  was   treated  with 

^  gnu  it  disrespect  in  virulent  insinuations.     They  suggested 

th:u  he  neither' loved  nor  trusted  the  English  nation:  that 

lie  treated  the  natives  with  the  most  disagreeable  reserve; 

and  chose  his  confidants  from  the  number  of  strangers  that 

•^(OTOunded  him  t  that,  after  every  session  of  parliament, 

he  retired  from  the  kingdom,  to  enjoy  an  indecent  and 

inglorious  privacy  with  a  Jew  favourites.     These  sij^gges- 

lAons  were  certainly  true.     He  was  extremely  disgusted 

•  with    the    English,    whom    he    considered    as    malicious, 

ignorant,  and  ungrateful,  and  he  took  no  p»ns  to  disguise 

his  sentiments.      •      .         •  - 

$  XVII.  The  commons  having  effected  a  dissolution 
".bf  the  army,  voted  fifteen  thousand  seamen,  and  a  prdpor^ 
tionable  fleet,  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom :  they  granted 
»one  million  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  fifteen 
,^ounds,  for  the  services  of  the  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  tax 
,of  three  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  lands,  personri  estates, 
pensions,  and  offices.  A  great  number  of  priests  and  Ro- 
mdn  catholics,  who  had  been  frighted  away  by  the  revolu** 
•tion,  were  now  encouraged  by  the  treaty  of  Ry^wicfc,  to 
return,  and  appeared  in  all  public  places  of  London  and 
Westminster,  with  remarkable  effrontery.  The  enemies  of 
the  government  whispered  about,  that  the  treaty  contained 


^  seor^  aniek.  m  &vour  of  those  who  professed  that  re- 
ligion i  and  some  did  not  even  scruple  to  insinuate,  th%t 
WiUi«m  W8«  a  piq>ist  in  his  heart.  The  commons,  alarmed 
at  the  number  and  insolwce  of  those  rdigionists,  desiired 
die  kingy  in  an  address,  to^  remove  by  proclsimation  alK 
papists  and  ncmjurors  ^rom  the  city  of  London  and  parts 
adjacei^  and  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  them,  that 
^e  wicked  designs  they  were  always  hatching  might  h6* 
effectually  disappointed.  The  king  gratified  them  in  tiieir 
reqw^  of  a  proclamation,  which  was  not  much  regarded : 
but  a  remarkable  law  waa  enacted  against  papists  in  th^ 
course  of  the  ensuing  session.  The  old  East  India  coih- 
pany,  abcoit  this  period,  petitioned  the  lower  house,  to  make 
tome  provision  ths^t  their^  coiporation  might  subsist  for  the  ^  ' 
r^idue  of  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  granted  by  his  ma- 
jesty's charts :  that  the  payment  of  die  five  pounds  per 
cent,  by  the  late  act  for  settling  the  trade  to  the  £ast  Indies, 
might  be.  settled  and  adjusted  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to 

,  rxMpsnn  a  burden  on  the  petitloimrs  i  and  that  such  further 
coiKBidarations  mig^t  be  had  for  their  relief,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  £ast  India  trade,  as  should  be  thought 
reasonable.  A  bill  was  brought  in  upon  the  subject  of  this 
p«titiK»^i  but  reelected  at  the  second  reading*  Bisco^tento*^ 
had  risen  to  such  a  hei^t,  that  some  mepabers  began  to 
aaseiet)  tbi^y  were  not  bound  ^  maintain  the  votes  and*^ 
f^pBcUtof  the  former  parliament  i  and,  upon  this  maxim,  would 

.  have  contributed  their,  interest  towards  a  repeal  of  the  act  . 
made,  in^  favour  o^  the  n^w  cppapany ;  but  such  a  scheme 
was  of  too  dsmgerous  consequence  to  the  public  credit,  to  be 
i^arried  ijnto  execution.^ 

§' XVIII.  That  spirit  of  peevi$hne8s  which  could  no^ 
be  gratified  with  this  sacrifice,  produced  an  inquiry  into  the 
mani^em/9lit  of  naval  affairs,  which  was  aimed  at  the  earl  of 
Orford,  a  nobleman  whose  power  gave  umbrage^  and  whose 
wealth  excited  envy.  He  officiated  both  as  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  and  lord  commissioner  of  the  admiralty »  and  seemed 
to  have  forgpt  the  sphere  from  which  he  had  risen  to  title 
and  office."^  The  commons  drew  up  an  address,  complain*^ 
ing  of  some  unimportant  articles  of  mismanagement  in  the 
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conduct  6f  the  Aavjr ;  and  the  earl  was  wise  cMi^  to  tmAt 
further  prosecution,  by  resigning  his  employaieMs*  Om 
Ae  fourth  day  of  May  the  king  closed  the  MstMm^wiA  a 
short  speech,  hinting  dissatisfaction  at  their  hanngneg^Actied 
'to  consider  some  points  which  he  had  recomfltiended  to^tm/f 
auention ;  and  the  parliament  was  p«<orogtted.  to  the  first  o£ 
June.^  In  a  little  time  after  this  prorogatiMi,  his  mafea^ 
appointed  a  regency  ;^  and  on  the  second  day  of  Jme 
embarked  for  Holland* 

§  XIX.  In  Ireland  nothing  of  moment  wa^  traiisactod«^ 
The  parliament  of  that  kingdom  passed  an  act  Amt  paisiiig 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  pn  jbmds,  sene** 
ments,  and  hereditaments^  to  defray  the  expense  ot  maintakii 
log  twelve  thousand  men,  Who  had  been  voted  by  the 
commons  of  England,  when  the  assembly  was  prorogued* 
A  new  commission  afterwards  arrived  ait  D«iUin,  c^natt* 
tuting  the  duke  of  Bolton,  and  earls  of  Berkeley  and  Gd* 
^ay,  lords  justices  of  Ireland.  The  clamcmr  in  Scothmd 
increased  against  the  miaisUy,  who  had  disowned  dieir 
ccwnpany,  and  in  a  great  measure  defeated  die  design  fv&ut 
which  they  had  promised  themselves  such  heaps  of  treasm^ 
.  Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  to  wfakh  their  com- 
paoy  had  been  exposed,  ^y  fitted  out  twoaf  fom*  lal^ 
ships  which  had  been  built  ac  Hamburgh  far  their  service. 
These  were  laden  with  a  cargo  for  traffic,  with  some  avtik 
lery  and  military  stores;  and  the  adventurers  embarking,  to 
the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  they  sailed  from  the  frith  of 
Edinburgh,  with  some  tenders,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
*July  in  the  preceding  yean  At  Madeira  they  took  in  a 
siipply  of  wine,  and  then  steered  to  Crab  Island  in  the  nei^ 
bourhood  of  St.  Thomas,  lying  between  Santa  Crus  and 
Porto  Rico.  Their  design  was  to  take  possession  of  ^ua 
little  island ;  but,  when  diey  entered  die  road,  Uiey  saw  n 

jd  About  the  lAtter  end  of  March,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  lord  Mohun 
weile  tried  bj  the  peers  in  Westminiter  haH  for  the  murder  of  «iptH]i 
Kic!iard  Coote,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  midnight  combat  of  three  on  each 
tide.    Warwick  was  fbund  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  Mohan  acquitted. 


ordinary  to  France ;  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  declared  lord  preskj^eat  of  the 
•ouncil ;  and  lord  viscount  Lonsdale  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 

e  G^sistiB^  of  thekrd  ehanoeUor,  the  kird  preudent,  the  lord  priTjr  seal»  the 
lord  steward  of  the  household,  the  earl  of  Bridge  water,  first  commissioner  of  tSift 
a^iSfral^,  the  earl  of  MaHhorough,  the  earl  Sf  JerMy,  a«d  Mr.  Montagift. 
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large  tent  pitched  upon  the  strand  and  the  Danish  colours 
flying.  Finding  themselves  anticipated  in  this  quarter,  they 
directed  their  course  to  the  coast  of  Darien,  where  they 
ti^eated  with  the  natives  for  the  establishment  of  their  colony, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  ground^  to  which  they  gave 
die  name  of  Caledonia,  began  to  execute  their  plan  of 
erecting  a  town  under  the  appellation  of  New  Edinburgh, 
by  the  direction  of  their  council,  consisting  of  Paterson  the 
projector,  and  six  other  directors.  They  had  no  sooner 
completed  their  sefttlement^  than  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Jcing,  containing  a  detail  of  their  proceedings.  They  pre- 
tended they  had  received  undoi]d>ted  intelligence,  that  the 
French  intended  to  make  a  settlement  on  that  coast ;  and 
that  their  colony  would  be  the  means  of  preventing  the 
«vil  consequences  which  might  arise  to  his  majesty's  king- 
dom and  dominions  from  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme. 
They  acknowledged  his  goodness  in  gi^inting  those  privi- 
leges by  which  their  company  was  established ;  they  im- 
plored the  continuance  of  his  royal  favour  and  protection, 
ZA  they  had'punctually  adhered  to^the  conditions  of  the  act 
of  parliament,  and  the  patent  they  had  obtained. 

^  XX.  By  (this  time,  however,  the  king  was  resolved 
to  crush  them  effectually.  -  He  imderstood  that  the  greater 
part  of  their  provisions  had  been  consumed  before  they  set 
sail  from  Scotland,  and  foresaw  that  they  must  be  reduced 
to  a  starving  condition,  if  not  supplied  from  the  English 
colonies.  That  they  might  be  debarred  of  all  such  assist- 
mice,  he  sent  orders  to  the  governors  of  Jamaica,  and  the 
other  English  settlements  in  America,  to  issue  proclama- 
tions, prohibiting,  under  the  sevetest  penalties,  all  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  from  holding  any  correspondence  with  the 
Scottish  colony,  or  assisting  it  in  any  shape,  yrith  arms, 
ammunition,  or  provision ;  on  pretence  that  they  had  not 
communicated  their  design  to  his  majesty,  but  had  peopled 
Darien,  in  violation  of  the  peace  subsisting  between  him 
and  his  allies.  Their  colony  was,  doubdess,  a  very  dan- 
gerous encroachment  upon  the  Spaniards,  as  it  would  have 
commanded  the  passage  between  Porto  Bello  and  Panama, 
and  divided  the  Spanish  empire  in  America.  The  French 
king  complained  of  the  invasion,  and  offered  to  supply  the 
court  of  Madrid  with  a  fleet  to  dislodge  the  interlopers. 
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Coloima,  marquis  de  Canales,  the  Spanish  ambaasadcMr  at 
the  court  of  London,  presented  a  memorial  to  king  Wil* 
liam,  remonstrating  against  the  settlement  of  this  cokmy, 
as  a  mark  of  disregard,  and  a  breach  o{  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  crowns;  and  declaring,  that  hii  master 
would  take  proper  measures  against  such  hostiliti^.  The 
Scots  affirmed,  that  the  natives  of  Darien  were  a  free  peo- 
ple, whom  the  Spaniards  had  in  vain  attempted  to  subdue : 
that,  therefore,  they  had  an  original  and  incontrovertible 
right  to  dispose  of  their  own  lands,  part  of  which  the 
company  had  purchased  for  a  valuable  consideration*  But 
there  was  another  cause  nu>re  powerful  than  the  remon- 
Birances  of  the  Spanish  court,  to  which  this  colony  fell  a 
sacrifice ;  and  that  was,  the  jealousy  of  the  English  traders 
and  planters.  Darien  was  said  to  be  a  country  abounding 
with  gold,  which  would  in  a  litde  time  enrich  the  advenr 
turers.  The  Scots  were  known  to  be  an  enterprising  and 
pertinacious  people ;  and  their  harbour  near  Golden  Island 
was  idready  declared  a  free  port*  The  English  appre- 
hended that  their  planters  would  be  allured  into  this  new 
colony ;  by  the  double  prospect  of  finding  gold,  and  plun* 
dering  the  Spaniards:  that  the  buccaneers  iu  particular 
would  choose  it  as  their  chief  residence :  thsLt  the  planta- 
tions of  England  would  be  deserted :  that  Darien  woidd 
become  another  Algiers;  and  that  the  settlement  would 
produce  a  rupture  with  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
English  effects  in  that  kingdom  would  be  confiscated*  The 
Dutch,  too,  are  said  to  have  been  jealous  of  a  company, 
which  in  time  might  have  proved  their  competitors  in  the 
illicit  commerce  to  the  Spanish  Main ;  and  to  have  har* 
dened  the  king^s  heart  against  the  new  settlers,  whom  he 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  peti- 
tions and  remonstrances  of  their  constituents*  Famine 
compelled  the  first  adventurers  to  quit  the  coast :  a  second 
recruit  of  men  and  provisions  was  sent  thither  from  Scot- 
land :  but,  one  of  their  ships,  laden  with  provision,  being 
burned  by  accident,  they  likewise  deserted  the  place :  ano- 
ther reinforcement  arrived,  and  being  better  provided  thaii 
the  two  former,  might  have  maintained  theif  footings;  but 
they  were  soon  divided  ii\to  factions  that  rendered  all  their 
schemes  abortive.     The  Spaniai-ds  advanced  against  theo) ; 
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TTheti)  fifiding  themselves  incapable  of  withstandifig^/>the 
enemy,  they  solieited  a  capitulation,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  were  permitted  to  retire.  Tliut  vanished  all  the 
golden  dreams  of  the  Scottish  nation,  which  had  engaged 
in  this  design  with  incredible  eagerness,  and  even  em- 
barked a  greater  sum  at  money  than  ever  they  had  advaa*- 
ced  upon  any  other  occasion.  They  were  now  not  only 
disappohited  in  their  expectations  of  wealth  and  affluence, 
but  a  great  number  of  families  were  absolutely  ruined  by 
the  miscarriage  of  the  design,  ivhich  they  imputed  sol^y 
to  the  conduct  of  king  William.  The  ,  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  seemed  to  join  in  the  clamour  that  was  raised 
against  their  sovereign,  taxed  him  with  double  dealings 
inhumanity,  and  base  ingratitude,  to  a  people  who  had 
lavished  their  treasure  and  best  blood  in  support  of  his 
government, -and  in  the  gratification  of  his  ambition:  and 
had  their  power  been  equal  to  their  animosity,  in  all  pro- 
bability a  rebellion  would  have  ensued. 

$  XXI.  William,  meanwhile,  enjoyed  himself  at  Loo, 
where  he  was  visited  by  the  duke  of  Zell,  with  whom  he 
had  long  cultivated  an  intimacy  of  friendship.  During  his 
residence  in  this  place,  the  earl  of  Portland  and  the  grand 
pensionary  of  Holland  frequently  conferred  with  the 
Ff  ertch  ambassador,  count  Tallard,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
SpaBish  succession.  The  first  plan  of  the  partition  being 
defeated  by  the  death  of  the  young  prince  of  Bavaria,  they 
Ibund  it  necessary  to  concert  another,  and  begian  a  private 
negotiation  for  that  purpose*  The  court  of  Spain,  apprised 
of  their  intention,  sent  a  written  remonstrance  to  Miv  Stan^ 
hope,  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  expressing  their  re-^ 
sentment  at  this  unprecedented  method  of  proceeding,  and 
desiring  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  those  intrigues,  seeittg 
'the  king  of  Spain  would  of  himself  take  the  necessary 
steps  of  preserving  the  public  tranquillity,  in  case  he 
should  die -^without  heirs  of  his  body.  A  representation 
of  the  saime  kind  was  made  to  the  minister^  of  Framce  and 
Holland ;  the  marqtits  de  Canales,  the  Spamish  ambassador 
at  London,  delivered  a  memorial  to  the  lords  justicesi, 
couched  in  the  most  virulent  terms,  against  ^his  transac-> 
tion,  and  even  appealing  from  the  king  to  the  parliam^fit* 
This  Spaniard  was  pleased  with  an  opportunity  to  inatdt 
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king  WilUam,  who  hated  his  perscm,  aad  had  forbid  him 
Ae  court,  on  account  of  his  appearing  covered  in  his  ma- 
jesty's presence.  The  regency  had  no  sooner  communica* 
ted  this  paper  to  the  king,  than  he  ordered  the  ambassadoir 
to  quit  the  kingdom  in  eighteen  days,  and  to  remain  withia 
his  own  house  till  the  time  of  hb  departure*  He  was 
likewise  given  to  omderstand,  that  no  writing  would  be 
received  from  him  or  any  of  his  domestics.  Mr.  Stan^ 
hope  was  directed  to  com[^n  at  Madrid  of  the  affrolit 
offered  to  his  master,  which  he  suled  an  insolent  and  saucy 
attempt  to  stir  up  sedition  in  the  kingdom,  by  appealing  to 
the  people  and  parliament  of  England  against  his  majesty. 
The  court  of  Spain  justified  what  their  mmister  had  done, 
and  in  their  turn  ordered  Mr.  Stanhope  to  leave  their  do- 
minions. Don  Bernardo  de  Quiros,  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor in  Holland,  prepared  a  memorial  on  the  same  subject, 
to  the  states  general;  which,  however,  they  refused  to 
accept.  These  remonstrances  did  not  interrupt  the  nego- 
tiation, in  which  Lewis  was  so  eager,  that  he  complained 
of  William,  as  if  he  had  not  employed  his  whole  influence 
in  prevailing  upon  the  Dutch  to  signify  their  accession  to 
the  articles  agreed  upon  by  France  and  England :  but  his 
Britannic  majesty  found  means  to  remove  this  jealousy* 

§  XXII.  About  the  middle  of  October,  William  re- 
turned to  England,  and  conferred  upon  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  the  office  of  chamberlain,  vacant  since  the 
resignation  of  Sunderland.  Mr.  Montagu  at  the  same 
period  resigned  bis  seat  at  the  treasury  board,  together  with, 
the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer ;  either  foreseeing 
uncommon  difficulty  in  managing  a  house  of  commons, 
after  they  had  been  dismissed  in  ill  humoutt  or  dreading 
tlie  interest  of  his  enemies,  who  might  procure  a  vote  that 
his  two  places  were  inconsistent.  The  king  opened  the 
session. of  parliament,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November, 
with  a  long  speech,  advising  a  further  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  the  re- 
pairs of  ships  and  forti&catiiQns ;  exhorting  th^  commons 
to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  funds,,  discharge  the 
debts  of  the  nation,  and  provide  the  necess^ry^  supplies. 
He  recommended  some  good  bill  for  the  more  effectu^ 
preventing  and  punishing  ^nlawfvd  and  clandestine  trad- 
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ing  ;  and  expressed  a  desire,  that  some  method  should 
be  taken  for  employing  the  poor,  which  were  become  a 
burden  to  the  kingdom.  He  assured  them,  hb  resolutions 
were  to  countenance  virtue  and  discourage  vice;  and  that 
be  would  decline  no  difficulties  and  dangers,  where  the 
welfare  and  pxosperity  of  the  nation  might  be  concerned. 
He  concluded  withi  these  words :  ^^  Since  then,  our  aims 
are  only  for  the  general  good,  let  us  act  with  confidence 
in  one  another ;  which  will  not  fail,  with  God's  blessing, 
to  make  me  a  happy  king,  and  you  a  great  and  flourishr 
ing  people."— -The  commons  wlere  nowbecome  wanton 
in  th^ir  disgust.  '  Though  they  had  received  no  real  provo- 
cation, they  resolved  to  mortify  him  with  their  proceed* 
ings.  They  affected  to  put  odious  interpretations  on  the 
very  harmless  expression  of,  ^^  Let  us  act  with  confidence 
^^  in  one  another.''  Instead  of  an  address  of  thanks,  ac- 
cm'ding  to  the  usual  custom,  they  presented  a  sullen  re- 
nion9trance,  complaining  that  a  jealpusy  and  disgust  had 
been  raised  of  their  duty  and  affection;  and  desiring  he 
would  show  marks  of  his  high  displeasure  towards  all  per- 
sons who  had  presumed  to  misrepresent  their  proceedings, 
to  his  majesty.  He  declared,  in  his  answer,  that  no.  per- 
son had  ever  dared  to  misrepresent  their  proceedings,  smd, 
that  if  any  should  presume  to  impose  upon  him  by  such 
calumnies,  he  would  treat,  them  as  his  worst  enemies. 

$  XXII.  The  house  was  not  in  a  humour  to  be  ap- 
peased with  soothing  prombes  and  protestations :  they  de- 
t^r^^ned  to  distress  him,  by  prosecuting  hb  ministers. 
During  the  war,  the  colonies  of  North  America  had  grovm 
rich  by  piracy.  One  Kidd,  the  master  of  a  sloop,  undertook 
to  suppress  the  pirates,  provided  the  government  would 
furnish  him  with  a  ship  of  thirty  guns,  well  manned.  The 
board  of  sidmiralty  declaring  that  such  a  number  of  seamen 
could  not  be  spared  from  the  public  service,  Kidd  .was 
equipped  by  the  private  subscription  of  the  lord  chanceUor, 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  earb  of  Roipney,  Orford,  and 
Bellamont,  sir  E^dward  Harrison,  and  colonel  Livingstone, 
of  New  York.  The  king  promised  to  contribute  one  half 
of  thd  expense,  and  reserved  to  himself  one  tenth  of  the 
profits ;  but  he  never  advanced  the  money.  Kidd,  being 
thus  equipped,  and  provided  with  a  commission. to  act  agamst 
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the  French,  as  well  as  to  make  war  on  certain  pirates  there- 
in mentioned  by  name,  set  sail  from  Plymouth :  but,  instead 
of  cmising  on  the  coast  of  America,  he  directed  his  course 
to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  himself  turned  pirate,  and  took 
a  rich  ship  belonging  to  the  Moors.  Having  divided  his 
booty  with  his  crew,  ninety  of  whom  left  him,  in  order  to 
join  other  adventurers,  he  burned  his  own  ship,  and  sailed 
with  his  prize  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he  purchased  a 
sloop,  in  which  he  steered  from  North  America,  leaving 
part  of  his  men  in  the  prize,  to  remain  in  one  of  the  lee- 
ward islands,  until  they  should  receive  further  instructions. 
Arriving  on  the  coast  of  New  York,  he  sent  one  Emmet  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  earl  of  Bellamont,  the  governor  of 
that  province,  who  inveigled  him  into  a  negotiation,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  apprehended.  Then  his  lordship 
sent  an  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
desiring  that  he  would  send  for  the  prisoners  to  England, 
as  there  was  no  law  in  that  colony  for  punishing  piracy 
with  death,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  favoured  that 
practice.  The  admiralty,  by  order  of  the  lords- justices, 
despatched  the  ship  Rochester  to  bring  home  the  prisoners 
and  their  effects :  but,  after  having  been  tossed  for  some 
time  with  tempestuous  weather,  this  vessel  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Plymouth  in  a  shattered  condition.  This  incident 
furnished  the  malcontents  with  a  colour  to  paint  the  minis- 
try as  the  authors  and  abettors  of  a  piratical  expedition, 
which  they  wanted  to  screen  from  the  cognisance  of  the 
public.  The  old  East  India  company  had  complained  to 
the  regency,  of  the  Capture  made  by  Kidd  in  the  East  Indies, 
apprehending,  as  the  Vessel  belonged  to  the  Moors,  they 
should  be  exposed  to  the  resentments  of  the  Mogul.  •  In 
the  begining  of  December,  this  subject  being  brought  ab- 
ruptly into  the  house  of  commons,  a  motion  was  made,  that 
the  letters  patent  granted  to  the  earl  of  Bellamont  And  others, 
of  pirates'  goods,  were  dishonourable  to  the  king,  against 
the  laws  of  nations,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
land,  invasive  of  property,  and  destructive  of  trade  and 
commerce.  A  warm  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which, 
some  members  declaimed  with  great  bitterness  against  the 
chancellor  and  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury^  as  partners  in  a  pi- 
ratical scheme :  but  these  imputations  were  refuted,  and  d)e 
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motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority*  Not  but  they 
might  have  justly  stigmatized  the  eiq>editiQu  as  a  little  mean 
adventure^  in  which  those  noblemen'  had  embarked  with  a 
view  to  their  own  private  advantage. 

$  XXIV*  While  this  affair  was  in  agitation  among  the 
commons^  the  attention  of  the  upper  house  was  employed  upon 
Ae  case  of  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  St.  Davids.  This  prelate 
was  supposed  to  have  paid  a  valuable  consideration  for  his 
bishopric :  and,  after  his  elevation,  had  sold  the  preferments  in 
his  gift,  with  a  view  of  being  reimbursed.  He  was  accused  of 
simony  ;  and,  aft^,  a  solemn  hearing  before  the  archbishop 
pf  Canterbury  and  six  suffragans,  convicted  and  deprived. 
T%en  he  pleaded  hb  privilege :  so  that  the  affair  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  lords,  who  refused  to  own  him  as  a  peer 
Sifter  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  bishop*  Thus  disappointed,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  court  of  delegates,  by  whom  the  arch*- 
bishop's  sentence  was  confirmed*  The  next  effort  that  the 
^commons  made,  with  a  view  of  mortifying  king  William,^ 
was  to  nuse  a  clamour  against  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sac- 
rum. He  was  represented  in  the  house  as  a  very  irnfit  pre^ 
ceptor  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  both  as  a  Scottish  man, 
and  author  of  that  pastoral  letter  which  had  been  burned  by 
order  of  the  parliament,  for  asserting  that  William  had  a 
right  to  the  crown  from  conquest.  A  motion  was  made  for 
adckessing  his  majesty  that  this  prelate  might  be  dismissed 
from  his  employment,  but  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 
Buniet  had  acted  with  uncommon  integrity  in  accepting  the 
trust.  He  had  dedined  the  office  which  he  was  in  a  man- 
ner forced  to  accept.  He  had  offered  to  resign  his  bish- 
opric, thinking  the  employment  of  a  tutor  would  interfere 
with  the  duty  of  a  pastor*  H^  insisted  upon  the  duke's 
residence  all  the  summer  at  Windsor,  which  is  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Sarum ;  and  added  to  his  private  charities  the  whole 
idcome  of  his  new  office* 

§  XXV.  The  circumstance  on  which  the  anticourtiers 
built  their  chief  hope  of  distressing  or  disgracing  the  go- 
vernment, was  the  inquiry  into  the  Irish  forfeitures,  which 
the  king  had  distributed  among  his  own  dependents*  The 
commissioners  appointed  by  parliament  to  examine  these 
particulars,  were  Annesly,  Trenchard,  Hamilton,  Langford, 
the  carl  of  Drogheda,  sir  Francjis  Brewster,  and  sir  Richard 
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Leving.  -  The  first  four  were  actoated  by  all  the  vindeiice 
of  faction:  the  other  three  were  secretly  guided  by  minis- 
terial influence.  They  began  their  inquiry  in  Ireland,  and 
proceeded  with  such  severity  as  seemed  to  flow  rather  from 
resentment  to  the  court,  than  from  a  love  of  justice  and 
abhorence  of  corruption.  They  in  particular  scrutinized  a 
grant  of  an  estate' which  the  king  had  made  to  Mrs.  Villiers, 
now  countess  of  Orkney,  so  as  to  expose  his  majesty's  par* 
tiality  for  tha^t  favourite,  and  subject  him  to  an  additional 
load  of  popular  odium.  In  the  course  of  their  examination, 
the  earl  of  Drogheda,  Leving,  and  Brewster,  opposed  the 
rest  of  Ae  commissioners  in  divers  articles  of  the  report^ 
which  they  refused  to  sign,  and  sent  over  a  memorial  to  the 
house  of  commons,  explaining  their  reasons  for  dissenting 
from  their  colleagues.  By  thb  time,  however,  they  were 
considered  as  hirelings  of  the  court,  and  no  regard  was 
paid  to  their  representations.  The  others  delivered  their 
report,  declaiing  that  a  mittion  and  a  half  of  money  might 
be  raised  from  the  sale  of  the  confiscated  estates  ;  and  a  biU 
was  brought  in  for  applying  them  to  the  use  of  the  public. 
A  motion  being  made  to  reserve  a  third  part  for  the  king's 
disposal,  it  was  overruled :  then  the  commons  passed  an 
extraordinary  vote,  importing,  that  they  would  not  receive 
any  petition  from  any  person  whatsoever  concerning  the 
grants;  and  that  they  would  consider  the  great  services 
performed  by  ths  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  forfeited  estates.  They  resolved,  that  the  four  com- 
missioners who  had  signed  the  report  had  acquitted  them- 
selves with  understanding,  courage,  and  integrity;  and,  that 
sir  Richard  Leving,  as  author  of  groundless,  and  scandalous 
aspersions  cast  upon  his  four  colleagues,  should  be  commit- 
ted prisoner  to  the  tower.  They  afterwards  came  to  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  presented  to  the  king  in 
form  of  an  address :  That  the  procuring  and  passing  those 
grants  had  occasioned  great  debts  upon  the  n^on,  and 
heavy  taxes  upon  the  people,  and  highly  reflected  upon  the 
king's  honour ;  and,  that  the  officers  and  instruments  con- 
cerned in  the  same  had  highly  failed  in  the  performance  of 
their  trusrand  duty.  The  king  answered,  that  he  was  not 
only  led  by  inclination,  but  thought  himself  obliged  in  jus- 
tice to  reward  those  who  had  serx^ed  well  in  the  redyction 


of  Ireland,  oat  of  the  estates  forfeited  to  him  by  the  rebel* 
Uon  in  that  kingdom*  He  observed,  that  as  the  long  war 
h^  left  the  nation  much  in  debt,  their  taking  just  and  ef« 
fectual.ways  for  lessening  that  debt,  and  supporting  public 
credit,  was  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  best  contribujte  to 

'  the  honour,  interest,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  This  an- 
swer kindled  a  flame  of  indignation  in  the  house*  They 
i<»thwith  resolved,  that  the  adviser  of  it  had  used  hi^  up- 
most endeavours  to  create  a  misunderstanding  and  jesdousy 
bcEtween  the  king  and  his  people. 

$  ^^VI.  They  prepared,  finished,  and  passed  a  bill 

.  of  resumption*  They  ordered  the  report  of  the  ccmimis- 
aioners,  togjether  with  the  king's  promise  and  speeches,  and 
the  forn^r  resolutions  of  the  house  touching  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Ireland,  to  be  printed  and  published  for  their 
justifici^on;  and  they  resolved,  that  the  procuring  or  pass* 
ing  ^Eorbitant  grants  by  any  member,  now  of  th^  priyy 
council,  or  by  any  other  ihat  bad  been  a  privy  counsellor, 
in  this,  or  any  former  reign,  to  his  use  or  benefit,  was  a 
hie^  crime  and  misdemeanon.  That  justice  might  be  dooe 
ta  purchasers  and  creditors  in  the  act  of  resumption,  ^ir^ 
t^6^  trustees  were  authorized  and  empowered  to  hear  and 
determiiie  all  claims  relating  to  thojse  estates,  to  sell  them 

.tf>  tJie  besjt  purchfisers;  and  the  money  arising  from  thf 
9tf|le  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  army.  Jt 
pSji^ed  under  the  title  of  a  bill  for  granting  an  aid  to  his 
QHi^^ty,  by  the  sale  of  forfeited  and  other  estates  and  in- 
terests in  Ireland ;  and  that  it  might  undergo  no  alteration 
in  tl|H&  house  of  lords,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  money 
bil).  fpr  the  service  of  the  year*  In  the  house  of  lords  it 
produced  warm  debates ;  and  some  alterations  were  made, 
which  the  commons  unanimously  rejected.  They  seemed 
to  be  now  more  than  ever  exasperated  against  the  ministry, 
and  ordered  a  list  of  the  privy  council  to  he  laid  before  the 
house.  The  lords  demanded  conferences,  which  served 
only  to  exasperate  the  two  houses  against  each  other;  far 
jlie  peers  insisted  upon  their  amendments,  and  the  com- 
mons were  so  provoked  at  their  interfering  in  a  money  bill, 
that  they,  determined  to  give  a  loose  to  their  resentment. 
They  ordered  all  the  doors  of  their  house  to  be  shut,  that 
no  members  should  ^o  forth.  Then  they  took  into  c^nsi- 
Vol.  I.  S  s 
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deration  the  report  of  the  Irish  forfeitures,  ^idi  the  list  of 
the  privy  counsellors ;  and  a  question  was  mov^,  that  u 
address  should  be  made  to  his  majesty,  to  remove  JoIhi 
lord  Somers,   chancellor  of  England,  from  his  presence  and 
counesk  for  ever.     This,  however,  was  carried  in  the  ne- 
gative by  a  great  majority.     The  king  was  extremely  cha- 
grined at  the  bill,  which  he  considered  as  an  invasion  of 
his  prerogative,  an  insult  on  his  person,  and  an  injnry  to  fab 
friends  and  servants ;  and  he  at  -first  resolved  to  hazard  wB. 
the  consequences  of  refusing  to  pass  ft  itati^  a  law:^  but  he 
was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  remonstrances  of 
those  in  whom  he  chiefly   confided.     He  cook!  not,  how- 
ever, dissemble  his  resentment.     He  became  siidlen,  peev- 
ish, and  morose ;  and  his  enemies  did  not  fail  to  make  use 
of  this  additional  ill  humour,  at  a  proof  of  his  averrion  to 
the  English  people.     Though  the  motion  against  the  clum^ 
cellor  had  miscarried,  the  commons  resolved  to  adcbress  his 
majesty,  that  ho  person  who  was  not  a  native  of  Ids  do- 
minions, except  his  royal  highness  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, should  be  admitted  into  his  majesty's  councils  in 
England  or  Ireland.     This  resolution  was  levelled  against 
the  earls  of  Portland,  Albemarle,  and  Galway :  but^  hofere 
the  address  could  be  presented,  the  king  went  to  the  house 
mS  peers,  and  having  passed  the  bill  which  had  produced 
«uch  a  ferment,  with  some  others,  commanded  ^le  ead 
of  Bridgewater,  speaker  of  the  house,  in  the  absence  of  tiis 
chancellor,  who  was  indisposed,  to  prorogue  the  pau'liaaieiU 
to  the  twenty-third  day  of  May. 

^  XXVII.  In  the  course  of  this  session,  the  commons 
having  prosecuted  their  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Kidd, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  more  effectual  suppressing  of  pira<7;, 
which  passed  into  a  law  :*  understanding  afterwards,  thiit 
Kidd  was  brought  over  to  England,  they  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  desiring  that  he  might  not  be  tried,  dis- 
cliarged,  or  pardoned,  till  the  next  session  of  parliament ; 
and  his  majesty  complied  with  their  request.  Boiling  stiU 
with  indignation  against  the  lord  chancellor,  who  had  turned 
many  disaffected  persons  out  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  the  bouse  ordered  a  bill  to  be  prepared  for  qualify- 
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ing  juilictft  of  the  peaoe ;  aad  apppiBted  a  cottdsiittee  to 
inapea  tli^  cfnunttsskma*  This,  re(k>rtiiig  thsit  wi»Af  dis* 
senters  and  men  of  smaU  fom^i^  dependmg  ah  t)^  court, 
were  fnat  ioitCk  Aoae  places,  the  commons  declared,  inanad*- 
dress,  that  it  woutd  mudi  conduce  to  the  fservice  of  his 
majesty,  and  the  good  of  this  kiogdom,  that  gentlemen  of 
<|afiUty.«^d  good  i»mtet  should  be  restored,  and  put  'mtm 
liie  oommiasions  of  the  peace  and  lieutenancy :  and  that 
men  of  small  estates  be  neither  continued,:  nor  put  int^  the, 
said  commisrions.  The  king  assured  them  he  was  of  the 
same  o^nion ;  and  that  he  would  give  directions^  accord* 
ing^.  They  were  «o  mollified  by- this  instance  of  his  con*, 
cteacension,  that  they  thanked  him  in  -a  body  for  his  grackM!t# 
answer.  They  passed  a  bill  to  exculpate  such  as  had  ncr 
gkcted  to  sign  A/t  assoeiatioa,  either  through  mistake,  or 
want  of  opportunity*  Having  received  a  petition  from  the 
Laaica^ire  clergy,  complaining  of  the  insolence  and  \atK 
tempts  of  popish  prieals,  they  appointed  a  committee  to 
inqtune  how  far  the. laws  against  pbpish  refugees  hikl  be^n 
p«dt  iii  exiOK^Jtion ;  and'  upon  tbci  report  a  bill  w^  brought 
in,  complyifi^  ^ith  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  It  decreed. 
a'furthfer  wward -to '  such  persons  as  should  discover  and 
coovkt  popirii  priests  and  Jesuits:  and  perpetual  imprison*- 
nlei^.for^^ose  convicted  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more  wit- 
iicaaea.  .It  epatted,.  that  no^peraon  bom  after  the  twenty^ 
i^th  df^  of  March  next  ensuing,  being  a  papist,  should  be, 
capable  of  jnheritit^  any  titikpf  honour  or  estate  within  th^ 
kingdom  iof'  England,  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Ber« 
wick  upon  Tweed ;  and,  that  no  papist  should  be  capable  of 
porc^Mmg  any  lancb,  tenements,  or  hereditament,  either 
in  hia  own  name-^r  in  the  name  of  any  oth^r  person  in 
trust  -for  Item*  Several^  alterations  were  made  in  this  first 
draft,  before  it  was  finished  and  sent  up  to  the  lords,  some 
of  whom  proposed  amendments :  these,  however,  were  not 
ad^ted ;  and  the  bill  obtained  the  royal  assent,  contrary  to 
the  expectation  of  4iose  who  prosecuted  the  measure,  on 
tb^  aupposition  that  the  king  was  a  favourer  of  the  papists. 
After  ak,  the  hiU  was  deficient  in  necessary  clauses  to  en- 
force execution;  so  tluit  the  law  was  very  little  regarded  in 
the  sequeL  ' 
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§  XXVIIL  The  court  sustaiiied  another  fairafe  froai 
the  6U  £ast  India  company,  who  petitioned  the  house  that 
they  might  he  continued  by  parliamentary  authority  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  time  prescribed  in  dicn-  chaiten 
They,  at  the  same  time,  published  a  state  of  their  case,  in 
which  they  expatiated  upon  the  equity  of  their  cUims,  and 
magniied  the  injuries  they  had  undergone.  The  new 
company  drew  up  an  answer  to  this  remonstrance,  eiqiosing 
the  corrupt  practices  of  their  adversaries.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  their  great*  patron,  Mr.  Montagu,  was  now 
vanished:  the  supply  was  not  yet  discussed,  »id  the 
ministry  would  not  venture  to  provoke  the  commons^ 
who  seemed  propitious  to  the  old  company,  and  actuafly 
passed  a  bill  in  their  favour.  This,  meeting  with  no 
opposition  in  the  upper  house,  was  enacted  into  a  law*, 
renewing  their  establishment ;  so  that  now  there  were  twer 
rival  companies  of  merchants  trading  to  tiie  East  Indies. 
The  commons,  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  vexations  to' 
which  tiiey  had  exposed  their  sovereign,  passed  a  biH  to 
appoint  commissioners  for  taking  and  examining  the  pufa^ 
accounts.  Another  law  was  made,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
India  silks  and  stnfTs  which  interfered  witii  the  £i$glilh 
manufactures :  a  third,  to  take  off  the  duties^  on  the  ex** 
portation  of  woollen  manufactures,  com,  grsdn,  meal^ 
bread,  and  biscuit:  and  a  fourth,  in  which  provision  war 
made  for  punishing  governors,  or  conrnianders  in  cMef  of 
plantations  and  cdbnies,  in  case  they  should  commit  any 
crimes  or  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression  in  the  exercise 
of  their  administration. 

$  XXIX.  The  people  of  Scodand  st9l  continued  in 
violent  agitation.  They  published  a  pamphlet,  containing 
a  detail  of  their  grievances,  which  they  in  a  gre^  measunr 
ascribed  to  his  majesty.  A  comrplaiilt  being  prefei^eld  to 
the  house  of  commons  against  this  performance,  it  was 
voted  a  false^  scandalous,  and  traitorous  Hbel,  and  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The 
commons  addressed  his  majesty,  to  issue  his  royal- pro-* 
clamation  for  apprehending  the  author,  printer,  smd  pub* 
Hsher  of  the  s^td  libel ;  and  he  complied  with  their  ^request. 
The  Scottish  company  had  sent  up  an  address  to  the  kin^, 
in  behalf  of  some  adventurers  who  were  wrongfully  de« 
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fift&tfd  (liHtfiiMrtf  m  C«ttha|^ete :  1>ut  lord  Billl?  HAmUton; 
who  ii»d[6|td<l&  die  «hirgi3  of  th)^  pettthm,  was  refused  ad- 
iBlMttaiice  to  hk  mi^jesty^  on  pretetice  of  his  bebg  ^specte^d 

'  of  ^BAffectioA  to  the  goveraaielit.  The  king,  botfever, 
wrote  to  hh  eouneU  for  SeotUitid,  that  he  would  dimiand 
the  etiargetti^lit'  of  the  prisoners,  and  coAkitettance  an^ 
hMMt  m^iiBxxtt  that  could  adv^fice  the '  trade  of  that 

*  khigddm.  The  directors  of  ^e  company,  not  content  with 
dik  declatatiou,  importuned  their  lord  chancellor,  who  was 
in  London,  to  procure  s^jce^s  for  lord  Basil  Hamilton: 
and'  ^e  iniiastry  took  ^  shelter  from  their  solicitations  be* 
hind  ft  pafKanMStftary 'Inquiry^  The  subject  of  the  Scottish 
c«i6tty  being  introd«ced  into  libk  house  of  lords,  where  the. 
miiikieierial 'itfSaenl^e' preponderated,  a  vehemetit  debate 
arofl^,  nOt'drom^aliy'rei^rd  to  the  interest  of  Scotl^d,  but 
6tym  'mer^  op^itibn  to>  the  court,  which,  however,  trl- 
«faaf^«d  iti  tl^  4«l^e^  A  motion  was  made,  that  the  set* 
lidiieat  of  uhe^'Seotdi  ^c^nly-^at  Dari<^  was  incon^slent 
#i«h  the  yitiod  ^  the  pAttltation  trade  of  £»^and ;  afld 
pasiied^intlie  uffirtMtive  by  a  small  majori^.  Then  they 
pre^ntisd^'att  addressV  declaring  their  s)nnpathy  with  the 
bsies^dfAtebfeSow  subjects,  and  their  opinion,  that  a 
pi^b^eetSlkm  of'  ihe  design  Must  end,  not  only  in  far  greater 
disappoificmetfes  to  themsdves,  but  also  prove  very  incoui 
tN^ent  t6<!^  tfude  aad  quiet  of  the  kingdom*  They 
rin^nAed  hiMi  of  ^  ^  address  of  both  houses,  touching 
dMrt;  tfet^ment ;  aad  they  expressed  their  approbation  of 
the  t)tdtf&  he  hM  tient  to;the  governors  of  the  plantations 
6te  this  subject.  The  kinfe,  in  his  answer  to  the  address, 
kiWMch  '^  £o*imc»is  pe^sed  to  concur,  took  the  oppor- 
Hnkf,  of  ^e:diorihig-  them  to  consider  of  an  union  between 
the  jtwo  kingdoms  as  a  measure,  than  which  nothing  could 
more' con^bute  to  their  mutual  security  and  advantage. 
The  lokts^'  in  pursuance  of  this  advice,  prepared  a  bill,  ap- 
potntinlg  certain  commtssioQers  of  the  r^m  of  Engiand  to 
tttfit  with  commissiofiers  of  Scotland  for  the  weal  of  both 
kingdoms;  <but,it  was  obsU*ucted  in  the  house  of  commons^ 
who  were  determined  to  Uiwart  every  step  that  might  tend 
tp  lessen  the  disgust;  ch:  appease  the  miimosity  of  the 
Scottish  nation.  The  malcontents  insinuated,  that  the 
kmg's  opposition  to  the  Scottish  company  jBowed  neithelr 
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bwk  hk  rtgird  to  the  ioterctt  of  fiaglaod,  wi^iicqm  )m9 
punctiuU  obaervance of  ti*eatiei  with  S^itdn;  butt^^My  ftnm 
hb  iitlachment  to  the  Dittcli,  who   main  tamed  '«aii   ad* 
vautftgcous  trade  ftxnn  the  iabuid  of  Curacoa  to  4he^^  Spanish 
phmtMions  in  Amenta,  and  were  apprehoasiye  diat  the 
Scottish  company  would  deprive  them  of.ib^  iGommer^i 
I'his  interpretation  served  aa  fuel  to  the.  flame  alreadly 
Icindled  in  Scotland,  and  induatriou^ly  Uourn  up  by  cfae 
«aluiKuaies  of  the  Jacobites*     Theiv  p^iiiament  fidopt«d  ih» 
company  as  a  national  concern,  by  votings  that  the.  colony 
of  Caledonia  in  Darien  was  a  leg»l  and.  rightfu)^  settler 
ment,  which  Ae  paiiiament  would  maintain  aafd  support^ 
On  account  of 'thU  reaotiRion  the  ^^Mn^^^s  for  some 
time  di^continoed :  but,  when  the'  Sco$a  AUKkrsftqod  tb^ 
new  $ettkm^t  was  toudly  abandoaedf  'thejur.  capital  lost» 
and  all  their  hope  entirely  vanished^fthe.wlp^e  nation  wM 
seized  with  a  transport  of  ittry«   /TheytJp^icUy  exdataiied, 
that  they  had  been  sacrificed  and  bMely.bettayed  in  that 
^yuuter  whejfe  they  were  entitled  to .  protection.      They 
concerted  an  addr^  to.  the  king,  eottched  in  a  ViQiy^high 
strain,  representing  the  necessity:  of  an  imm^diato,  par- 
liament.    It  was  circulated  about  the  l:t|igdo4l  far.  sub*-, 
scrip^ns,  signed  by  a  great  number  .of  thd^  m^,  «At  in 
parliament,  and  presented  to  the  king>by  IjC^d  A^t^,  who 
with  some  others  was  deputed  for  that*  pui^ioae.t.>:  TM 
king  told  them,  they  should  know  hia  inteniiiori.itt  S^o^. 
land;  and  in  the  mean  time  adjounved  their  iMurUamont  1^ 
proclamation*     The  pe<^e  e^xasperaiied  ,$it  thjp  .nefr  pro- 
vocation, began  to  form  the ,  draft  of  a  s^^nd  national 
address,  to  be  signed  Jby  the  shiMa  fmd.borougha  of  the 
kingdom ;  but,  before  this  could  be  finishedUlM  ki^g  wcofn 
a  letter  to  the  duke  of.  Queenabury,  and  the  priyy  co^npil 
of  that  nation,  which  was  .published  for  the  .^a^isf action, 
of  the  people.     He.professed  himself  grieved  at^the  nadoii's 
loss,  and  filling,  to  grant  what  might,  be  needful  /or  the 
relief  and  ease  of  the  kingdom.     He  ^sured  thea^i.,  he  ha4 
their  interest  at  heart ;  and  that  his  good  suty^cts  should 
have  convinciog  proofs  of  his  sinci^re  incUi^ation  to  ad- 
vance the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  that  his  ancieet  king- 
dom.     He   said,,  he   hoped   this   declaration   would   be 
satisfactory  to  all,  good  men.;  that  th^^  would  n^  suffer 
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themwlves  to  be  misled;  nor  gpvb  advaotage  to  en^Mies, 
aend  ill  designing  persons;  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity 
of  embroiling  the  government.  He  gave  them  to  onder^ 
stand  that  his  nelsessary  absence  had  occ&ciioned  dife  late 
adjournment ;  but  aa  soon  as  Ckid  should  bring  him  back, 
dicir  parliament  should  be  assembled*  Even  this  ex-* 
phnation  seconded  by  ail  the  credit  and  address  of  his 
m^isters,  failed  in  a^ytag  the  national  ferment,  wMcb 
roie  to  the  very  verge  of  rebellion. 

§  XXX.  The  king,  who,  from  his  first  accession  tothe 
throne^  had  veered  oocasionaUy  from  one  party  to  an- 
cftter,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  affairs,  and  the 
opposition'  he  eneottntered,  was  at  this  period'  sb  incensed 
and  embarrassed  by  the  caprice  and  iniotence  of  the  com- 
mcms,  that  he  wiftiiigly  knt:  an  ear  to  the  leaders  of  the 
tories,  "l^ho  undertook  to  manage  the  parlikmem  ateording 
to  his  pleasure,  provided  he  would'  par«with  some  of  his 
ministers  who*  were  peculiarly  odious  to  the  commons*  The 
person  against  whoM  their  anger  was  chiefly  directed,  was 
the  lord  chancellor  Somers,  the  most  active  leader  of  the 
whig  pit^.  They  demstnded  his  dismission,'  and  the  king 
exhort^*  him  to  resign  his  office :  but  he  refusing  to  take 
any  stef  thsA  might  indicate  a  fear  of  his  enemies,  or  a  con- 
seiooisness'  of  guih,  thelttng  sent  a  peremptory  order  for  the 
seals  by  the  lord  Jersey,  to  whom  Somers  delivered  them; , 
withotR  hesitation;  The3rwere  successively  offered  to  lord 
chief  justice  Holt,  and  Trex'or,  the  attorney  general,  who 
declined  accepting  such  a  precarious  office.  Meanwhile,; 
the  king  granted  a  temporary  commission  to  three  judges 
to  sit  ifi  the  court  of  chancery ;  and  at  length  bestowed  the 
seals,  yfMi  thti  ti^  of  lord  keeper,  on  Nathan  Wright,  one 
of  the  sergeants  at  law,  a  man  but  indifferently  qualified  for 
the  oiice  to  which  he  was  now  preferred.  Though  William 
seemed  altogether  attached  to  the  tones,  and  inclined  to  a 
new  parliament,  no  person  appeared  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
affiaira  Of  government 4  and,  indeed,  for  some  time  tlie  ad* 
ministration  seemed  to  be  under  7f9  particular  direction*' 

$  XXXI.  During  the  transactions  of  die  IsM  session, 
the  negotiation  for  a  second  partition  ti'eaty  had  been  car- 
ried on  in  London  by  the  French  mtntsun*,  Tallard,  ia  con- 
junctly with  the  eaHs  of  Portland  and  Jersey^  and  was  soon 
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broiq^  to  perfection*   On  the  twenQr-rfirst  dafof  Febrvurf 
the  treaty  was  signed  in  London ;  and  on  tbe  twtmty-BMk 
of  the  next  mondi  it  was  subscribed  at  the  Hague  by  Bri- 
ord,  the  French  envoy,  and  the  pknipotentiaries  of  th^  s 
gener^*     By  this  convention  the  treaty  of  Rysvick 
confirmed.    The  contracting  parties  agreed,  that»  in  case  cf 
his  catholic  majesty^a  dying  without  issue,   the  dauphan 
should  possess,  for  himself  and  hb  .heirs,  the  kmgdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  the  islands  of  St.  Stephaoo,  Porto  Her- 
cole,  OrbiteUo,  Telamone,  Porto  Lcmgone,  Piombino,   the 
city  and  marquisate  of  Final,  the  province  of  Guipuscos, 
the  dutchies  of  Lomune  and  Bar,  in  exchange  for  which  last, 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  should  enjoy  the  dutclq^  of  Milan;  but 
that  the  county  of  Biche  should  remain  in  sovereignty  to 
the  prince  of  Vaudemont :  that  the  archduke  Chs»rlei  should 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  Spain  and  all  its  dependencies  in  and 
out  of  Europe  ;  but,  in  case  of  his  dying  without  issue,  it 
should  devolve  to  some  other  child  of  the  empeior,  eixept- 
ing  him  who  might  succeed  as  emperor  ol"  king  of  the  Ro- 
Ynans:  that  this  monarchy  should  never  descend  to  a  king 
of  France  or  dauphin ;  and  that  three  moitths  sb^uld  be 
allowed  to  the  emperor,  to  consider  whether  or  not  he 
would  accede  to  this  treaty.     Whether   the   Fremh  king 
was  really  sincere  in  his  profes»ons  at  this  juncture,  or 
proposed  this  treaty  with  a  view  to  make  a  clandestine  use 
of  it  at  the  court  of  Spain  for  more  interested  purposes,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine ;  at  first,  however,  it  was  concealed 
from  the  notice  of  the  public,  as  if  the  partiea  bad  lesolved 
to  take  no  step  in  consequence  of  it,  during  the  life  of  his 
ciuholic  majesty. 

$  XXXII.  In  the  beginning  of  July  the  king  eiabariced 
for  Holland,  after  having  appointed  a  regency  to  gorem^he 
kingdom  in  his  absence.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the 
same  month,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  ^nly  re- 
maimng  child  of  seventeen  which  the  princess  Aane  had 
borne,  died  of  a  malignant  fever,  in  the  eleventh  yeftr  of  his 
age.  His  death  was  much  lamented  by  the  greato"  part  of 
the  English  nation,  not  only  on  account  of  bis  promising 
talents  and  gentle  behaviour,  but  also,  as  it  left  the  succes- 
sion undetermined,  and  ini|^t  create  disputes  of  fatal  con- 
sequence to  the  nation.  -    The  Jacobites  openly  exulted  in  an 
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event  which  they  imagined  would  remove  the  chief,  bar  to 
the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Wales :  but  the  protestants  ge- 
nerally turned  their  eyes  upon  the  princess  Sophia,  electress 
dowager  of  Hanover,  and  grandaughter  of  James  I.  It 
mras  with  a  view  to  concert  the  establishment  of  her  succes- 
sion, that  the  court  of  Brunswick  now  returned  the  visit  of 
king  William*  The  present  state  of  affairs  in  England, 
however,  afforded  a  very  uncomfortable  prospect.  The 
people  were  generally  alienated  from  the  person  and  govern- 
ment of  the  reigning  king,  upon  whom  they  seem  to  have 
surfeited.  The  vigour  of  their  minds  was  destroyed  by 
luxury  and  sloth :  the  severity  of  their  morals  was  relaxed 
by  a  long  habit  of  venality  and  corrujKion.  The  king's 
health  began/  to  decline,  and  even  his  faculties  decayed 
apace.  No  person  was  appointed  to  ascend  the  throne 
when  it  should  become  vacant.  The  jacobite  faction  alone 
was  eager,  vigilant,  enterprising,  and  elate.  They  des- 
patched Mr.  Graham,  brother  of  lord  Preston,  to  the  court 
of  St.  Germains,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester :  they  began  to  bestir  themselves  all  over  the' 
kingdom.  A  report  was  spread  that  the  princess  Anne 
had  privately  sent  a  message  to  her  father ;  and  Britain 
was  once  more  threatened  with  civil  war,  confusion,  an- 
archy, and  ruin. 

.  *  §  XXXIII.  In  the  mean  time  king  William  was  not 
inactive.  The  kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  with  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  had  formed  a  league  to  crush  the 
young.king  of  Sweden ;  by  invading  his  dominions  on  differ- 
ent sides.  The  Poles  actually  entered  Livonia,  and  under- 
took the  siege  of  Riga :  the  king  of  Denmark,  having  de- 
molished some  forts  in  Holstein,  the  duke  of  which  was 
connected  with  Sweden,  invested  Tonningen.  The  Swedish 
minister  in  England  demanded  that  assistance  of  William 
which  had  been  stipulated  in  a  late  renewal  of  the  ancient 
treaty  between  England  and  Sweden.  The  states  of  Hol- 
land were  solicited  to  the  same  purpose.  Accordingly,  a 
fleet  of  thirty  sail,  English  and  Dutch,  was  sent  to  the  Bal* 
tic,  under  the  command  of  sir  George  Rooke,  who.  joined 
the  Swedish  squadron,  and  bombarded  Copenhagen^  to  which 
the  Danish  fleet  had  retired.  At  the  same  time,  the  duke 
^f  Lunenbourg^  with  the  Swedish  forces,  which  happened  to 
Vol.  I.  T  t 
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be  at  Bremen,  passed  the  Elbe,  and  marched  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  duke  of  Holstein.  The  Danes  immediately 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Tonningen :  and  a  body  of  Saxons^ 
who  had  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  duke 
of>  Brunswick,  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  disorder.  By  the 
mediation  of  William,  a  negotiation  was  begun  for  a  trea^ 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which  in  order  to  quicken, 
Charles  the  young  king  of  Sweden  made  a  descent  upon 
die  isle  of  Zealand.  This  was  executed  with  great  success. 
Charies  was  the  first  man  who  landed ;  and  here  he  exhibited 
such  marks  of  courage  and  conduct,  far  above  his  years, 
as  equally  astonished  and  intimidated  his  adversaries.  Then 
he  determined  to  besiege  Copenhagen ;  a  resolution  that 
struck  such  terror  into  the  Danes,  that  they  proceeded  with 
redoubled  diligence  in  the  treaty,  which  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  between  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holstein,  about 
the  middle  of  August.  Then  the  Swedes  retired  to  Scho-* 
nen,  and  the  squadrons  of  the  maritime  powers  returned  from 
the  Baltic. 

$  XXXIV.  When  the  new  partition  treaty  was  com- 
municated by  the  ministers  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  it  generally  met  with  a  very  imfa- 
vourable  construction.  Saxony  and  the  northern  crowns 
were  still  embroiled  with  their  own  quarrels,  consequently 
could  not  give  much  attention  to  such  a  remote  transaction. 
The  princes  of  Germany  appeared  cautious  and  dilatory  in 
jtheir  answers,  unwilling  to  be  concerned  in  any  plan  that 
might  excite  the  resentment  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
elector  of  Branden burgh,  in  particular,  had  set  his  heart 
upon  the  real  dignity,  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  the 
fav9ur  and  authority  of  the  emperor.  The  Italian  states 
were  averse  to  the  partition  treaty,  from  their  apprehension 
of  seeing  France  in  possession  of  Naples,  and  other  districts 
of  their  country.  The  duke  of  Savoy  affected  a  mysterious 
neutrsdity,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  barter  his  consent  for 
some  considerable  advantajge.  The  Swbs  cantons  declined 
acceding  as  guarantees.  The  emperor  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment that  any  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  without  the  consent  of  the  present  possessor,  and 
the  states  of  the  kingdom.  He  observed,  that  neither  jus- 
tice nox^  decorum  could  warrant  the  contcacttng  powers  to 
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compel  him,  who  was  die  rightful  heir,  to  accept  a  pnrt  of 
his  inheritance  iwithin  jhree  months,  under  penalty  of  lbr« 
f citing  even  that  share  to  a  third  person  not  yet  named  | 
and  he  declared,  that  he  could  take  no  final  resohition, 
until  he  should  know  the  sentiments  of  his  catholic  majesty^ 
on  an  affair  .in  which  their  mutual  interest  was  so  nearly 
concerned.  Leopold  was  actually  engaged  in  a  negotiatim 
with  the  king. of  S^tn,  who  signed  a  wiM  in  favour -of  his 
second  scm  Charles ;  yet  he  took  no  measures  to  support  the 
disposition,  either  by  sending  the  archduke  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  Spain,  or  by  detaching  troops  into  Italy. 

$  XXXV.  The  people  of  Sps^n  were  exasperated  at 
the  insolence  of  the  three  foreign  powers  who  pretended  to 
parcel  out  their  dominions.  Their  pride  took  the^alarmi  at 
the  prospect  of  their  monarchy's  being  dismembered :  and 
their  grandees  repined  at  the  thought  of  losing  so  mmof 
lucrative  governments  which  they  now  enjoyed.  The  king's 
life  became  every  day  more  and  more  precarious,  from  fre- 
quent returns  of  his  disorder.  The  ministry  was  Weak  and 
divided,  the  nobility  factious,  and  the  people  dtseontented* 
The  hearts  of  the  nation  had  been  alienated  from  the  houeie 
of  Austria,  by  the  ins(Jent  carriage  and  rapacious  disposi-^ 
tion  of  the  queen  Mariana.  The  French  had  gained  over 
to  their  interests,  the  cardiiial  Portocarrero,tbe  marqub  de 
Monterey,  with  many  other  noblemen  and  persons  of  di»» 
dnctioix.  These,  perceiving  the  sentiments  of  the  people^ 
employed  their  emissaries  to  raise  a  general  cry  that  France 
alone  could  maintain  the  succession  entire  :  that  the  house 
of  Austria  was  feeble  and  exhausted,  and  any  prince  of  that 
line  must  owe  his  chief  support  to  detestable  heretics.  Pot*' 
tocarreto  tampered  with  the  weakness  of  his  sovereign^ 
He  repeated  and  exaggerated  all  the  suggestions :  he  advised 
him  to  consult  pope  Innocent  XII.  on  this  momeAtons  point 
of  regulating  the  succession.  That  pontiiF,  who  was  a  cresl« 
ture  of  France,  having  taken  the  advice  of  a  college  of  ^ar-^ 
dinals,  determined  that  the  renunciaticm  of  Maria  Theresa 
was  invalid  and  null$  as .  being  founded  upon  compulsion^ 
and  contrary  to  the  fiuidamental  laws  of  the  Spanish  mo** 
nsti^y*  He^  therefore,  exhorted  king  Charles  to  contribute 
to  the  propagation  ot  the  faith,  and  the  repose  of  christen* 
dom>  by  making  a  new  will  in  favour  of  a  grandson  of  the 
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French  monarch.  This  admonition  was  seconded  by  the 
remonstrances  of  Portocarrero ;  and  the  wf  ak  prince  com- 
plied with  the  proposal.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of 
France  seemed  to  act  heartily,  as  a  principal  in  the  treaty 
of  partition.  His  ministers  at  foreign  courts  cooperated 
with  those  of  the  maritime  powers,  in  soliciting  the  acces- 
sion of  the  different  potentates  in  Europe.  When  count 
Zinzendorf,  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Paris,  presented  a 
memorial,  desiring  to  know  what  part  France  would  act, 
should  the  king  of  Spain  voluntarily  place  a  grandson  of 
L6wis  upon  the  throne,  the  marquis  de  Torcy  answered  in 
wrking,  that  his  most  christian  majesty  would  by  no  means 
listen  to  such  a  proposal :  nay,  when  the  emperor's  minister 
gave  them  to  understand  that  his  master  was  ready  to  begin 
a  separate  negotiation  wHh  the  court  of  Versailles,  touching 
the  Spanish  succession^  Lewis  declared  he  could  not  treat 
on  that  subject  without  the  concurrence  of  his  allies. 

§  XXXVI.  The  nature  of  the  partition  treaty  was  no 
sooner  known  in  England,  than  condemned  by  the  most 
intelligent  part  of  the  nation.     They  first  of  all  complained, 
that  such  an  important  affair  should  be  concluded  without 
.the  advice  of  parliament.     They  observed,  that  the  scheme 
was  unjust,  and  the  execution  of  it  hazardous :  that,  in 
concerting  the  terms,  the  maritime  powers  seemed  to  have 
acted  as  partisans  of  France ;  for  the  possession  of  Naples 
and  die  Tuscan  ports  would  subject  Italy  to  her  dominion, 
and.  interfere  with  the  English  trade  to  the   Levant  and 
Mediterranean ;  while  Guipuscoa,  on   any  future  rupture, 
would  afford  another  inlet  into  the  heart  of  the  Spanish 
dominions;  they,  for  these  reasons,  pronounced  the  treaty 
destructive  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  ^ejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  England.     All  these  arguments  were  trumpeted 
by  the  malcontents,  so  that  the  whole  kingdom  echoed  with 
the  clamour  of  disaffecdon.     Sir  Christopher  Musgrave, 
and  others  of  the  tory  faction,  began  to  think  in  earnest  of 
establishing  the  succession  of  the  English  crown  upon  the 
person  of  the  prince  of  Wales.      They  are  said  to  have 
sent  over  Mr.  Graham  to  St.  Germains  with  overtures  to 
this  purpose,   and   an  assurance  that  a  motion   would  be 
made   in  the   house  of  commons,  to  pass  a  vote   that  'the 
crown  should  not  be  supported  in  the  execution  of  the  par- 
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tition  treaty.  King  William  was  not  ignorant  of  the  cen- 
sure he  had  undergone,  and  not  a  little  alarmed  to  find 
himself  so  unpopular  among  his  own  subjects.  That  he 
might  be  the  more  able  to  bestow  his  attention  effectually 
upon  the  affairs  of  England,  he  resolved  to  take  some  mear 
sures  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Scottish  nation.  He  per- 
mitted the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  to  meet  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  them 
from  his  house  at  Loo,  containing  an  assurance  that  he 
would  concur  in  every  thing  that  could  be  reasonably  pro- 
posed for  maintaining  and  advancing  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  their  kingdom.  He  promised  to  give  his  royal  assent 
to  such  acts  as  they  should  frame  for  the  better  establish- 
ment of  the  presbyterian  discipline;  for  preventing  the 
growth  of  popery,  suppressing  vice  and  immorality,  encou^ 
raging  piety  and  virtue,  preserving  and  securing  personal 
liberty,  regulating  and  advancing  trade,  retrieving  the 
losses,  and  promoting  the  interest  of  their  African  and 
Indian  companies.  He  expressed  hia  concern  that  he 
could  not  assert  the  company's  right  of  establishing  a 
colony  at  Darien,  without  disturbing  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom, and  entailing  a  ruinous  war  on  that  his  ancient  king- 
dom. He  recommended  unanimity  and  despatch  in  raising 
competent  taxes  for  their  own  defence ;  and  told  them  he 
had  thought  fit  to  continue  the  duke  of  Queensberry  in  the 
ofiice  of  high  commissioner.  Notwithstanding  this  sooth- 
ing address,  the  national  resentment  continued  to  rage, 
and  the^  parliament  seemed  altogether  intractable.  By  this 
time  the  company  had  received  certain  tidings  of  the  entire 
surrender  of  their  settlement ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  they  represented  to  parliament,  that  for  want  of 
due  protection  abroad,  some  persons  had  been  encouraged 
to  break  in  upon  their  privileges  even  at  home.  This 
remonstrance  was  succeeded  by  another*  national  address 
to  the  king,  who  told  them  he  could  not  take  any  further 
notice  of  that  affair,  since  the  parliament  w:^s  now  assem* 
bled ;  and  he  had  already  made  a  declaration,  with  which 
he  hoped  all  his  faithful  subjects  would  be  satisfied. 
Nevertheless,  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  practise 
other  expedients  for  allaying  the  ferment  of  that  nation. 
His  ministers  and  their  agents  bestirred  themselves  so  sue- 
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cetsfallv,  that  the  heats  in  parliament  were  entirely  cookd^ 
and  the  outcry  of  the  people  subsided  into  unavailing  mur« 
murs.  The  parlisunent  resolved,  that  in  consideration  of 
their  great  deliverance  by  his  majesty,  and  as,  next  under 
God,  their  safety  and  happiness  wholly  depended  oh  his 
preservation  and  that  of  his  government,  they  would  sup- 
port both  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  maintain  Aich 
forces  as  should  be  requisite  for  those  ends*  They  passed  an 
act  for  keeping  on  foot  three  thousand  men  for  two  years, 
to  be  maintained  by  a  land  tax.  Then  the  commissioner 
produced  the  king*s  letter,  desiring  to  have  eleven  hun- 
dred men  on  his  own  account  to  the  first  day  of  June  fol- 
lowing: they  forthwith  complied  with  his  request,  and 
were  prorogued  to  the  sixth  of  May.  The  supernumerary 
troops  were  sent  over  to  the  states  general ;  and  the  eari 
of  Argyle  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke,  as  a 
recompense  for  having  concurred  with  the  commissioners 
in  managing  this  session  of  parliament. 

$  XXXVII.  King  William  had  returned  to  England 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  October,  not  a  litde  chagrined  at 
the  perplexities  in  which  he  found  himself  involved :  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  month,  he  received  advice 
that  the  king  of  Spain  was  actually  dead.  He  could  not 
be  surprised  at  this  event,  which  had  been  so  long  ex- 
pected ;  but  it  was  attended  with  a  circumstance  which  ht 
had  not  (breseen.  Charles,  by  his  last  will,  had  declared 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  the  sole 
heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  In  case  this  prince  should 
die  without  issue,  or  inherit  the  crown  of  France,  he  willed 
that  Spain  should  devolve  to  the  duke  of  Berry;  in  default 
of  him,  and  children,  to  the  archduke  Charles  and  his 
heirs ;  failing  of  whom,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  his  pos- 
terity. He  likewise  recommended  a  match  between  the 
jAxxke  of  Anjou  and  one  of  the  archdut chesses.  When  this 
testament  was  first  notified  to  the  French  court,  Lewis 
seemed  to  hesitate  between  his  inclination  and  engagements 
to  WiUiam  and  the  states  general.  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  is  said  to  have  joined  her  influence  to  that  of  the  dau- 
phin, in  persuading  the  king  to  accept  of  the  will;  and 
Pontchartrain  was  engaged  to  support  the  same  measure.  A 
cabinet  council  was  called  in  her  apartment.     The  rest  of 
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the  ministry  declared  for  the  treaty  of  partition ;  the  king 
affected  a  kind  of  neutrality.  The  dauphin  spoke  for  his 
son,  with  an  air  of  resolution  he  had  never  assumed  be- 
fore :  Pontchartrain  seconded  his  argument :  Madame  de 
Maintenon  asked  what  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  done  ta 
provoke  the  king,  that  he  should  be  barred  of  his  right  to 
that  succession  ?  Then  the  rest  of  the  members  espoused 
the  dauphin's  opinion ;  and  the  king  owned  himself  con- 
vinced by  their  reasons.  In  all  probability,  the  decision 
of  this  council  was  previously  settled  in  private.  After 
the  will  was  accepted,  Lewis  closeted  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
to  whom  he  said,  in  presence  of  the  marquis  de  Rois, 
**  Sir,  the  king  of  Spain  has  made  you  a  king.  The  gran- 
**  dees  demand  you :  the  people  wish  for  you,  and  I  give 
*'  my  consent.  Remember  only,  you  are  a  prince  of 
"  France.  I  recommend  to  you  to  love  your  people,  to 
"  gain  their  affection  by  the  lenity  of  your  government, 
**  and  to  render  yourself  worthy  of  the  throne  you  are  go- 
*'  ing  to  ascend."  The  new  monarch  was  congratulated  on 
his  elevation  by  all  tKe  princes  of  the  blood ;  nevertheless, 
the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  son  protested  against  the  will, 
fciecause  t1;ie  archduke  was  placed  next  in  succession  to  the 
duke  of  Berry,  in  bar  of  their  right* as  descendents  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  whose  renunciation  could  be  of  no  more 
force  than  that  of  ^^Maria  Theresa.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
December,  the  new  king  set  out  for  Spain,  to  the  frontiers 
of  which  he  was, accompanied  by  his  two  brothers. 

§  XXXVIII.  When  the  will  was  accepted,  the  French 
minister,  de  Torcy,  endeavoured  to  justify  his  master's 
conduct  to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  who  resided  at  Paris  in 
the  character  of  ambassador  from  the  court  of  London. 
He  observed,  That  the  treaty  of  partition  was  not  likely  to 
answer  the  end  for  which  it  had  been  concerted :  That  the 
emperor  had  refused  to  accede :  That  it  was  relished  by 
none  of  the  princes  to  whom  it  had  been  communicated : 
That  the  people  of  England  and  Holland  had  expressed 
their  discontent  at  the  prospect  of  France's  being  in  pos- 
session of  Naples  and  Sicily:  That  if  Lewis  had  rejected 
the  wifl,  the  archduke  would  have  had  a  double  title  derived 
from  the  former'  will,  and  that  of  the  late  king :  That  the 
Spaniards  were  so  averse  to  the  division  of  their  monarchy, 
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there  would  be  a  necessity  for  conquering  the  whole  king- 
dom before  the  treaty  could  be  executed :  That  the  ships 
to  be  furnished  by  Great  Britain  ^d  Holland  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  war ;  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  England  and  the  states  general  would 
engage  themselves  in  a  greater  expense.  He  conchided 
with  saying,  That  the  treaty  would  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageous to  France  than  the  will,  which  the  king  ac- 
cepted purely  from  a  desire  of  preserving  the  peace,  of 
Europe.  His  master  hoped,  therefore,  that  a  good  under- 
standing wf>uld  subsist  between  him  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  The  same  reasons  were  communicated  by  Briod, 
the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  to  the  states  general. 
Notwithstanding  this  address,  they  ordered  their  envoy  at 
Paris  to  deliver  a  memorial  to  the  French  king,  expressing 
their  surprise  at  his  having  accepted  the  will ;  and  their 
hope,  that  as  the  time  specified  for  the  emperor's  acceding 
to  the  treaty  was  not  expired,  his  most  christian  majesty 
would  take  the  affair  again  into  his  consideration,  and 
adhere  to  his  engagements  in  every  article.  Lewis,  in  his 
answer  to  this  memorial,  which  he  despatched  to  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  declared,  That  what  he  chiefly  considered 
was  the  principal  design  of  the  contracting  parties,  namely, 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe :  and  that  true  to  his 
principle,  he  only  departed  from  the  words,  that  he  might 
the  better  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty. 

§  XXXIX.  With  this  answer  he'  sent  a  letter  to  the 
States,  giving  them  to  understand,  that  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  90  firmly  established  by  the  will  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
in  favour  of  his  grandson,  that  he  did  not  doubt  their 
approbation  of  his  succession  to  the  Spanish  *crown.  The 
States  observed.  That  they  could  not  declare  themselves 
upon  an  affair  of  such  consequence,  without  consulting  their 
respective  provinces.  Lewis  admitted  the  excuse,  and 
assured  them  of  his  readiness  to  concur  with  whatever  they 
should  desire  for  the  security  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Hague  presented  them  with 
a  letter  from  his  new  master,  who  likewise  notified  his 
accession  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except  the  king  of 
England.  The  emperor  loudly  Exclaimed  against  the  will, 
as  being  more  iniquitous  than  the  treaty  of  partition;    and 
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threatened  to  do  himself  justice  by  force  of  arms*  The 
SpaniMcds  apprehending  that  a  league  would  be  formed  be* 
tween  his  Imperial  majesty  and  the  maritime  powers,  for 
setting  aside ,  the  succession  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  smd, 
oonscious  of  their  own  inability  to  defend  their  dominions, 
resigned  themselves  entirely  to  the  protection  of  the  French 
monarch.  The  towns  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  the 
dutchy  of  Milan  admitted  French  garrisons  i  a  French 
squadron  anchored  in  the  port  of  Cadiz ;  and  another  was 
detached  to  the  Spanish  setdements  in  the  West  Indies. 
Part  of  the  Dutch  army  that  was  quartered  in  Luxembourg, 
Mons,  and  Namur,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  because 
they  would  not  own  the  king  of  Spain,  whom  their  masters 
'  had  not  yet  acknowledged.  The  States  were  overwhelmed 
with  consternation  by  this  event,  especially  when  they  con- 
sidered their  own  naked  situation,  and  reflected  that  the 
Spanish  garrisons  might  fall  upon  them  before  they  could 
assemUe  a  isody  of  -troops  for  their  defence.  The  danger 
was  so  imminent,  that  they  resolved  to  acknowledge  the 
king  of  Spain  without  further  hesitation,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  French  king  for  that  purpose :  this  was  no  sooner 
received,  than  orders  were  issued  for  sending  back  their 
battalions. 

§  XL.  How  warmly  soever  king  William  resented  the 
conduct  of  the  French  king,  in  accepting  the  will  so  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  his  engagements,  he  dissembled  his 
chagrin ;  and  behaved  with  such  reserve  and  apparent  in- 
difference, that  some  people  naturally  believed  he  had  been 
privy  to  the  transaction.  Others  imagined  that  he  was 
discouraged  from  engaging  in  a  new  war  by  his  bodily 
infirmities,  which  daily  increased,  as  well  as  by  the  oppo- 
sition in  parliament,  to  which  he  should  he  inevitably 
exposed.  But  his  teal  aim  was  to  conceal  his  sentiments, 
tmtil  he  should  have  sounded  the  opinions  of  other  powers 
in  Europe,  and  seen  how  far  he  could  depend  upon  his  new 
ministry.  He  now  seemed  to  repose  his  chief  confidence 
in  the  earl  of  Rochester,  who  had  undertaken  for  the 
tones,  and  was  declared  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Lord 
Godolphin  was  appointed  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
lord  Tainkerville  succeeded  lord  Lonsdale,  lately  deceased, 
as  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  sir  Charles  Hedges  was 
Voi.   I.  U  u 
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dedared  secretary  of  state,  m  Ihe  room  of  ikt^  eirl  ef 
Jersey ;  but  the  nftaiiagement  of  die  coiuii^i^  wns  intrtMte^ 
to  Mr.  Robert  Harley,  y^fho  kad  ^therto  I9p0ie4  the 
fneastires  of  the  court  with  equal  virolence  a^  ab^i^. 
These  new  undertakers,  well  knowing  tbey  shoi^  fod  k 
very  difficult,  tf  not  inapossible,  to  secure  a  majority  ia  the 
present  parliament,  prevailed  on  this  king  to  <Kssohre  i%  bjr 
proclamation;  then  the  sheriffs  were  changed  iiccordiog 
to  their  nomination,  and  writs  iasued  for  a  new  patiimBMsat 
to  meet  on  the  sixth  day  of  February.  J>uving  this  Hsi^ 
terval,  count  Wn^law  arrived  in  England,  as  aodiaasador 
ftom  the  emperor,  to  explain  {^eopold^s  tide  to  the  Sp«u4l 
monarchy,  supported  by  repeated  entails  and  renunciadoas, 
confirmed  in  the  most  solemn  treaties.  This  minister  m«t 
with  a  very*  cold  reception  from  those  who  stood  at  the 
helm  of  affiiirs.  They  sought  to  avoid  all  connexions  ibait 
might  engage  their  country  as  a  principal  in  another  wair 
upon  the  continent;  smarting  as  they  were  from'  the  losses 
and  incumbrances  which  the  last  had  entailed  upon  them 
and  their  posterity.  They  seemed  to  think  that  Lewis, 
radier  than  involve  himself  in  fresh  troubles,  would  give 
all  the  security  that  could  be  desired  for  maintaining  the 
peace  of  Europe ;  or  even,  should  <his  be  refused^  they  saw 
no  reason  for  Britain's  exhausting  her  wealth  and  strength 
to  support  a  chimerical  balance,  in  which  her  interest  ,il(ns 
but  remotely  concerned.  It  was  their  opinion,  that,  by 
keeping  aloof,  she  might  render  herself  more  respeiitaUt. 
Her  reserve  would  overawe  contending  powers:-  they 
would  in  their  turn  sue  for  her  assistance^  and  implore  her 
good  oiEces ;  and,  instead  of  declaring  herself  a  party,  she 
would  have  the  honour  to  decide  as  arbitress  of  4lietr  dis« 
,putes.  Perhaps'  they  extended  this  idea  too  far;  and,  in 
all  probability,  their  notions  were  infliimed  by  a  spirit  of 
faction.  They  hated  the  whigs  as  their  political  advet<^ 
sarieSf  and  detested  the  war,  because  it  had  been  coun- 
tenanced and  supported  by  the  interest  of  that  party.  The 
kin^  believed  that  a  conjunction  o/  the  two  monarchies  of 
France  wd  Spain  would  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of 
JSurope ;  and  that  this  could  not  be  prevented  by  any  other 
fdethod  than  a  general  union  of  the  other  European  powers. 
He  certainly  was  lio  enthusiast  in  bis  sentiments  pf  this 
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cquiUhriiMii;  and  fglly  convinced  that  he  InmseU^  of  dt 
dwipoccMtalea  in  Christendom^  was  the  only  prince  capable 
q£  adjusting  the  btriaace.  The  Imperial  ambassador  ctfnld 
wotf  therefore^  be  long  igponmt  of  his  resd  purpose,  aa  he 
oooforsed  with  the  Dutch  favourites,  wl»>  knew  and 
sq^proved  of  thctr  masMr's  design,  though  he  avoided 
a  declaration,  until  he  sfaoold  have  rendered  his  nunisters 
B»ot«  propitiottf  to  his  aim.  Tlie  trne  secret,  however,  of 
dM^  reserve  if  ith  which  count  Wratislaw  was  treated  at  hxa 
fivst  arriv^lf  was  a  private  negotintion  which  the  king  had 
set  oniioat  with  the  regency  of  Spun,  touting  a  barrier 
iw  the  Netherlands.  He  proposed,  that  certain  towns 
9h<Mild  be  garrisoned  with  English  ssd  Distch  troops,  by 
wny  of  securi^  against  the  amhitioas  designs  of  France  ; 
b«t  die  regency  were  so  devoted  to  the  French  interest, 
tiiat  they  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  this  naturoi 
While  tlua  afiair  was  in  agitation,*  William  resolved  to 
nuiiataki  u  wary  distance  from  the  emperor  ;•  but,  when  1^1 
effort  miscairied,  the  ambassador  found  him  much  more 
open  and  acccaaiUe.® 

$  XLi*  The.parBament  meeting  on  the  sixth,  was  pro- 
rogued to  die  temh  day  of  February,  when  Mn  Harley  was 
dK>sen  speaker  by  a  great  majority  in  opposition  to  sir 
Richaid  Onslow*  The  king  had  previously  told  sir  Tho* 
wias  Lytteltoo,  it  wodd  be  for  his  service  that  he  should 
yield  hb  pretentions  to  Harley  at  this  juncture ;  and  that 
gandBinatt  agneed  to  absent  himself  from  the  house  on  ib^ 
4sf  of  enaction*  The  kmg  observed,  in  his  speech,  that 
die  siition^s  loss,  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  had 
vendisrsd  it  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  make  furdier 
piovisioa  ^br  the  succession  of  die  crown  in  the  protestant 
line :  That  die  death  of  the  king  of  Spain  bad  made  such 

«  This  year  wu  dntrngauhed  by  k  glorious  victory  which  .the  young  king  of 
Sweden  obtained  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  Riga  continued  lni%sted  by 
t^  kkig  of  Poland,  while  Peter  the  csar  of  Museovy  mwie  hat  approaches  tm 
Narva,  at  the  head  of  a  prodinoug  army,  purposing,  in  violation  of  all  faith  and 
jaitiee,  to  share  tire  spoilt  of  the  youthlbl  monarch.  Charles  landed  at  Hevtiif 
ecMiip«lle4  the  Saxons  to  abandon  the  si^  of  •Rin,  and  having  supplied  the 
place,  marched  with  a  bAndfiil  of  troops  against  the  Muscovites,  who  had  under- 
tmkeo  the  siege  of  Karva.  The  ezar  quitted  his  anhy  with  some  preoipitatioQ^  as 
if  he  had  been  alraid  of  hazarding  his  person,  while  Charles  advanced  through 
ways  that  ware  thought  Impraetieablo,  and  surprised  the  enemy.  He  broke  into 
their  camp  \teS^  they  had  the  least  intimtuon  of  his  aoproaeh»  and  toCaSy 
rputed  them,  after  a  short  resistance.  He  took  a  ereat  number  of  prisoners,  wltii 
all  their  baggage,  tents,  and  artiilerT,  and  entered  If  arva  m  triumph. 
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an  akemioa  ia  the  affidn  of  the  conti&ent,  as  leifatred  their 
mature  deliberation.  The  rest  of  his  harangue  twme A  upod 
the  visual  topics  of  demanding  supplies  for  the  ensuiag  year^ 
reminding  them  of  the  deficiencies  and  puUic  debt8,.recon^ 
mending  to  their  inquiry  the  state  of  ittc  navy  and  fbr^fi^ 
cations :  exhorting  tiiem  to  encourage  commerce,  em^oy 
the  poor,  and  proceed  with  vigour  and  unanimity  in  att 
their  delibarations..  Though  the  elections-had  been  gene- 
rally  carried  in  favoiir  of  the  tory  interest,  the  ministty 
bad  secured  but  one  part  of  that  faction.  Some  o£  tiie  most 
popular  leaders,  such  as  the  duke  of  Leeds,  the  mar^ois  of 
Normandy,  the  earls  of  Nottingham,  Se^pnour^  Musg^ve, 
How,  Finch,  and  Showers,  had  been  either  neglected,  or 
found  refractory,  and  resolved  to  oppose  the  court  measuves 
with  all  tiieir  influence.  Besides,  the  French  king,  kaom^ 
ing  tliat  the  peace  of  Europe  would  in  a  great  meamne 
depend  on  the  resolutions  'of  the  English  paiiiament,  is  said 
to  have  dlstribnted  great  sums  of  money  in  England,  by 
means  of  his  minister  Tallard,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
opposition  in  the  house  of  commons.  Certain  it  is,  the  na- 
tion abounded,  at  this  period,  with  the  French  coins  called 
Louis-d'ors  and  pistoles;  but  whether  this  redundancy  was 
owing  to  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  England,  or  to  the 
largesses  of  Lewis,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  We 
may  likewise  observe,  that  the  infamous  practice  of  bribhig 
electors  had  never  been  so  flagrant  as  in  the  choice  of  re- 
presentatives for  this  parliament.  This  scandalous  trafic 
had  been  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  whig  party,  and,  tiier^- 
fore,  their  antagonists  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  in  detect- 
ing their  corruption.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  diatingoished 
himself  by  his  zeal  and  activity :  he  brought  some  of  these 
practices  to  light,  and,  in  particular,  stigmatized  the  new 
East  India  company,  for  having  been  deeply  concerned  in 
this  species  of  venality.  An  inquiry  being  set  on  foot  in 
the  house  of  commons,  several  elections  were  declared  void ; 
and  divert  persons,  who  had  been  illegally  returned,  were 
first  expelled  the  house,  nnd  afterwards  detained  in  prison. 
Yet  these  prosecutions  were  carried  on  with  such  partiality, 
as  pl;iinly  indicated  that  they  flawed  rather  from  party^ieaj 
thaji  from  papriottsm* 
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^^sjXLIL  A-gnMktbodf  of,  the.  commons  had  resolved 
to  pvesetit.fiQL'iiddMn  to  Jbis.mstjesty,  desiring  he  woi:dd  ac- 
ImofiiMige  the  king  t>f  Spam ;  and  the  «iotio»,  in  all  proba- 
hUkj/f\  would  htyebeien  carried  by  a  considerable  majority, 
luHfcM|rt)iie  bold  and  lucky  expression. giv^  such  a  turn  to 
tlMv/dtbate,  as  induced  the  aaticpurtiers.to  desist*  One 
Mt^MomUteu^  in  the  heat  of  his  datamation  against  this 
nirtsuffi;  said,  he  expected  Ac  next  vote  would:be  for  own- 
ing the.  pcetended  prince  of  Wides.  Though  there  was 
litdeort  no  connexion  between  these  two  subjects,  a  great 
nwrny  members  were  startfadd  at  the  information,  and  deser- 
ted ihe  measure, .  which  was  dropped  accordingly.  The 
king's  speech  being  taken  into  consideration,  the  house  re- 
solved to  support  his  nugesty  and  hb  government;  to  take 
sodi  effectual  measures  as  might  best  ccmduce  to  the  in- 
-torest  and  sdbty  of  England,:  and  the  preservation  of  the 
protestant  reUgitm.  This  resolution  was  pcese«ted  in  an 
address  to  the  king,  who.reoieived  it  favourably*  At  the 
siMne  time,  he  laid  before  them  a  memotial  he  had  received 
irom  the  states  general,  and  desired  their  advice  and  assis- 
taiice  in  the  points  that  constituted  the  substance  of  this 
remonstrance.  The  Stiatcs  gave  him  to  understand^  that 
they  had  Acknowledged  die  duke  of  Anjou  as  king  of  Spain : 
that  France  had  agreed  to  a  negotmtion^  in  which  they 
naig^  stipulate  the  necessary  conditions  for  sejpuring  the 
peace  of  Europe ;  and  that  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  do 
nadiing  without  the  concurrence  of  his  m^esty  and  their 
odber  allies.  They  thjerefore  begged  he  would  send  a  min- 
ister to  die  Hague,  with  necessary  poweiJS  and  instructions 
to  cooperate  with  them  lin  this  negotiations  they  tpld  him 
tkat^  in  case  it  should  prove  ineffectvud,  or  HoUmid  be  sud-: 
d^aif  invaded  by  the  tmops  which  Lewis  had  ordered  to 
advance  towards  their  frontiers,  they  relied  on  the  assis- 
tance of  England,  and  hoped  his  majesty  would  prepare  the 
succours  stipulated  by  treaty,  to  be  u.sed,  ;shoul4  occasioi^ 
require..  The  memorial  wi^fi^  likewise  coiW^inic^ted  jto  the 
house  of  lords.  Meanwhile,  the  pQiiimons  desired  that  the 
trieaties  between  England  aad  the  states  general  should  be 
laid  before. their  house.  These  being  perused,  they  re- 
solved upon  an  address,  to  desire  his. majesty  wo^d  enter 
into  such,  negotiations  with  the  states  .general,  and  •ther 
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poteststes,  as  n&ght  moit  dfcctn^  wa&act  Uk  tbo  t 
safety  of  Great  Britun  aftd  the  Unhed  Pwri»ees,  as  wsH 
as  totbeprescrvadanof  thep€aceof£itra|>e,  awi«9Maift« 
him  (rf*  dieir  suppoit  and  assistance,  in  pnCmniaW>  rfUiii 
treaty  subsistiag  between  England  and  the  siaWS'<giiniHJl 
This  residntioa,  hoirever,  was  not  carried  wkhont  g9catn|^ 
position^m  d^ose  who  were  arerse  to  die  natfon^a  invok- 
ing itself  in  another  war  upon  die  conthient.  Tho4dnf 
professed  himself  extremely  well  pleased  with  dds  addHMs, 
and  told  them  he  would  immediately  order  his  niltoisMrB 
abroad  to  act  in  concert  with  the  statea  genend  and  od^r 
powers,  for  the  attsnnment  of  those  ends  they  proposed*  * 

$  XLIII.  He  communitfated  to  the  conunons  a  letmr, 
written  by  die  earl  of  Melfort  to  hk  brother  the  earl  of 
Perth,  governor  to  the  pretended  prince  of  Waks.  If  hl^ 
been  mislaid  by  accident,  and  came  to  London  in  the 
French  mail.  It  contained  a  scheme  for  another  invaalM 
of  England,  together  widi  some  reflections  on  the  character 
of  the  earl  of  Middlttonv  who  had  supplanted  him  at  "the 
court  of  St.  Germains.  Melfert  was  a  mere  projector,  and 
seems  to  have  Ind  no  other  view  than  that  of  recommend- 
ing himself  to  king  James,  and  bringing  his  Tivd  into  dhf- 
graee.  The  house  of  lords,  to  whom  the  letter  was  ako 
imparted,  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  Next  day  they  pi^ 
sented  an  address,  thanking  his  majesty  for  his  care  ^^dut 
protestant  religpon ;  desiring  all  the  treaties  made  since  Ae 
last  war  might  be  laid  before  them ;  requesting  him  f»'«n^ 
gage  in  such  alliances  as  he  should  think  proper  iot  pre- 
serving die  balance  of  power  in  Etn^pe :.  assuring  Mm  of 
their  concurrence:  expressing  their  acknowledgmait "for 
bis  having  communicated  Melfort's  letter;  desiring  he 
would  give  ordets  for  seizing  the  honfes  and  arm^  of  disaf- 
fected persons ;  for  removing  papists  from  London ;  and 
for  searching  after  those  artns  and  provisions  of  war  men- 
tioned in  the  letter :  finally,  they  requested  him  to  equip.' 
speedily  a  sufficient  fleet  for  the  defence  of  himself  and  his 
kingdom.  They  received  a  gracious  answer  to  this  address, 
,  which  was  a  further  encouragement  to  the  king  to  put  bis 
own  private  designs  in  execution :  towards  the  same  end 
the  letter  contributed  not  a  little,  by  i<)flaming  die  fears  and 
resentment  ^f  the  nation  against  France,  which  in  vain  dis- 
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cliimifl  tlir  eari  of  Bfdfoit  is  a  fantastical  schemer,  to> 
v^ML^na  i^cgavd  was  paid  at  ^  court  of  Venailles.  The 
Mpu^  miaistsy  coaiplaiaftd  of  the  publication  of  this  letter, 
asisn  alt^yipt  to  &##  jealbusy  between  the  two  crowns :  and, 
m  A^OBviaeing  froof  of  their  sincerity,  banished  the  earl  of 
Aldftort  to  Angers. 

,  $  XLI V.  The  laredit  of  eicehequer  btUs  was  so  lowered 
Iqr  the  ohange  of  the  ministry,  and  tHe  lapse  of  the  time 
allffMsd  for  their  circulation,  that  they  fell  near  twenty  per 
osBl;*  $»  the  prejudice  of  the  revenue,  and  the  discredit  of 
^  she  govermncnt  in  foreign  countries.  The  commons  having 
f^en  this  a&ir  into  consideration,  voted^  that  provisicm 
ijhould  he  made  firom  time  to  time  for  making  good  the 
principal  and  interest  due  on  all  parliamentary  funds ;  and 
afterwards  passed  a  bill  for  renewing  the  hiUs  of  credit, 
eommoaly  caUed  exchequer  hills.  This  was  smit  up  to  the 
{ptds  on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  and  on  the  Airteenth  re- 
eved the  royal  assent.  The  next  object  that  engrossed 
die  attemion  o£  die  commons,  was  the  settlement  of  the 
anccession  to  tibe  throne,  which  she  king  had  recommended 
to  their  consideradoii '  in  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
Having  delibemted  on  this  subject,  they  resolved,  that  for 
ths  preservation  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  security  of  the  protestant  rdigion,  it  was  absdutely 
necessary  that  a  further  ^daraticm  should  be  made  of  the 
limitation  and  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  protestant 
line,  aft^  his  m^es^  and  the  princess,  and  the  heirs  of  their 
bodies  respectively :  and,  that  further  provision  should  be 
first  made,  for  the  security  of  the  rights  and  liberti^  of  the 
people.'  Mr.  Harley  nioved,  that  some  conditions  of  go-  , 
vemmmit  mi^t  be  settled  as  preliminaries,  before  they 
should  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  the  person,  that  their 
security  mig^t  be  complete.  Accordingly,  they  deliberated 
on  this  subject,  and  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions: 
That  whoever  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  this 
crown,  shall  join  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England 
as  by  law  established :  That,  in  case  the  crown  and  imperud 
dignity  of  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come  to  any  person,  not 
being  a  native  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  this  nation  be 
not  obliged  to  engage  in  any  war  for  the  defence  of  any 
dominions  or  tjerritories  which  do  not  belong  to  the  crown 
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of  Engfiind,  without  the  coaseat  of  patiiaiiieiit:  rDbat  Ao 
person  -who  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  posscsMOOt  o£  t^ 
crown  shall  go  out  of  the  domimoits  q£  £nglaiid,  Scddawty 
or  Ireland,  whhdut  consent  of  paiiiament;  tTbatv'from'imd 
after  the  time  that  the  further  limitatiimbfthM.  afCtsaliaK 
take  effect,  all  matters  and  things  relating  ^'tbCi^v^U  ge* 
veming  of  this  kitigdooi,  whkli  are  ptppeHy -cogiiisafale  in 
the  privy  council,  by  the  laws  smd  custottis  of  the  realm, 
shall  be  transacted  there,  and  all  Tesolttt»oi»  tok^i  thaara^ 
upon  shall  be  signed  by.  such  of  the  privy  council  as  tbaH 
advise  and  consent  to  the  same :  That,  after  the  limitatkn 
shall  take  effect,  no  person  bom  out  of  the  kiagdom  .  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  the  domiaions  thereuale 
belonging,  although  he  be  naturalized,  and  made  a.  denizen 
(except  such  as  are  bo^  of  English  parents)  shall  be  oi- 
pable  to  be  of  die  privy  council,  or  a  member  of  either 
house  of  pariiament,  or  to  enjoy  any  oiEce  or  place  of  trust, 
either  civil  or  military,  or  to  have  any  grant  of  lands,  te- 
nements, or  hereditaments  from  the  crown  to  himself,  orio 
any  others  in  trust  for  him :  That  no  person  who  has  an 
office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pen^ 
sion  from  the  crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  membtr 
of  the  house  of  commons  :  That,  after  the  limitation  ^hidt 
take  effiect,  judges'  commissions  be  made  fuamdiu  se  bene 
gcsserintj  and  their,  salaries  asicettained  and  estaUishecH 
but  upon  the  address  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  it  may 
be  lawful  to  remove  them :  That  no  pardon  obder  the  g^-eat 
seal  of  England  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by;  ^die 
c<mimons  in  parliament.  Having  settled  these  prelianmtrieB, 
they  resolved,  that  the  princess  Sophia,  dutchess  dowager 
of  Hanover,  be  declared  the  next  in  succession  to  the  crown 
of  England,  in  the  protestant  line,  after  his  majesty,  and 
the  princess,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodiea  respectively :  and^ 
that  the  further  limitation  of  the  crown  be  to  the  said  prinv 
cess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  protestants.  A 
bill  being  formed  on  these  resolutions,  was  sent  Mp  to  the 
house  of  lords,  where  it  met  with  sbme  opposition  from  the 
marquis  of  Normandy:  a  protest  was  likewise  entered 
against  it  by  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  PlymcMith,  and 
the  lords  Guilford  and  Jeffries*  Nevertheless,  it  passed 
without  amendments,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June  re* 


<mvbA:Atr:  f^^  iH»eiit :  the  king  was  esUremely  mortified 
9^  the  ptf  U^ihiiuy  Uiteitations,  which  he  considered  as  ap 
cpeu  4ns«dt<0i»  his  own  cofiduct  and  administration ;  not  but 
dtftt'tiicy  wstre  necessaiy  precautions,  naturally  suggested 
bf  ibd  «cp«rit!iice  of  those  evils  to  which  the  nation  had 
bMn  -tixmiy  exposed,  in  c««seq«ience  of  raising  a  foreign 
prinee  to  the  thrcme  of  England.  As  the  tories  lay  under 
the  impotation  of  fiiveu^ing  die  late  king's  interest,  they 
tvmtd  themselves  zealoitsty  on  this  occasion,  to  wipe  off 
the. aspersion,  and  insinuate  themselves  into  the  confidence 
ol  the  people ;  hoping,  that  in  the  sequel  they  should  be 
aUe  to  restrain  the  nation  from  engaging  too  deep  in  the 
affiurs  of  the  continent,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  dis- 
affection to  the. present  king  and  government.  The  act  of 
settlement  being  passed,  Ae  eatl  of  Macclesfield  was  senr 
toaodfy  the  transaction  to  the  electress  Sophia,  who  likewise 
received  from  his  hands  the  order  of  the  garter* 

§  XLV*  The  act  of  succession,  gave  umbrage  to  the 
popish  princes  who  were  more  nearly  related  to  the  crown 
than  this  lady,  whom  the  parliament  had  preferred  to  all 
others.  The  dutchess  of  Savoy,  gnmdaughter  to  king 
Charles  I.  by  her  mother,  ordered  her  ambassador,  count 
Maffeif  to  make  a  protestation  to  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, in  her  n^ame,  against  all  resolutions  and  decisions  con«' 
trary  to  her  tide,  as  sole  daughter  to  the  princess  Henrietta, 
next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  after  king 
William  and  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark.  Two  copies 
of  this  protest  Maffei  sent  in  letters  to  the  lord"  keeper  and 
the  speaker  of  the  lower  house,  by  two  of  his  gentlemen, 
aad  a  public  notary  to  attest  the  delivery ;  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  declaration.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  while 
hb  minister  was  thus  emjdoyed  in  England,  engaged  in 
an  alliance  with  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  on  con* 
dition,  that  bis  catholic  majesty  should  espouse  his  young- 
est dauber  without  a  dowry:  That  he  himself  should 
command  the  allied  army  in  Italy,  and  furnish  eight  thou- 
sand infantry,  with  five-and-twenty  hundred  horse,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  monthly  subsidy  of  fifty  thousand  crowns. 

§  XLVI.  During  these   transactions,    Mr.  Stanhope, 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  states  general,  was  empowered 
to  treat  with  the  minist^  of  France  and  Spain,  according  to 
.    Vol.  I.  X  X 
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tbe.addresses  of  botfi  houses  of  pftrlianenfe*  He  fi^pnea^Hed^ 
that  though  hb  most  chrisliaii  mi^efl^  had  thotlght  fit  to. 
deviate  from  the  partitioa  treatf\  k  was  aot  reMotMkUe  dMit 
Ae  king  of  England  shcMiId  loao  the  e&ct.of  that  oonven- 
don :  he,  therefore,  expec^d.some  security  Sor  jdies^ace  ofi 
Europe ;  and  for  that  purpose  iMtsted-opoo  certi&a  attielia> 
importing,  that  the  French  king  should  isunedsately:  wi^ 
draw  bis  troops  from  the  Spamsh  Netherlands:  ^uut^.  for 
die  security  of  England,  the  cities  of  Ostend  and  Niaupoct 
should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  «f  his  Britannic  mqes* 
ty :  that  no  kingdom,  provinces,  cities^  lands,  or  places,  be«^ 
longing  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  should  ever  be  yielded  or 
transferred  to  the  crown  of  France^  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever ;  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty  shoidd  re* 
tain  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  ipamuniiies^  with  regard 
t&  theih  naiig9iion  and  commerce  in  the  dominions  of  SfHUQ> 
which  they  enjdyed  at  the  death  of  his  late  catholic  miyes- 
ty  ;  and  abo  all  such  imnuinitles,  rights,  and  frandiisea,  as 
the  subjects  of  Fnmcc,  or  any  other  power,  either  possess 
for  the  present,  or  may  enjoy  for  the  future  :  That  idl  trea- 
ties of  peace^  and  conventions  between  England  and  Spain 
^louhl  be  renewed :  and,  that  a  treait^r  formed  an  these  de- 
Biands  should  be  guaranteed  by  such  powers  as  one^  or 
odier  of  the  contractors  should  solicit  and  prevail  upon  to 
^cede.     Such  likewise  were   the  proposals  made  by  the 
^ates  general,  with  this  difference,  that  they  demanded,  as 
cautionary  towns,  all  the  strongest  places  in  the  Nether- 
lands*    Count  d'Avaux,  the  French  minister,  was.  so  sur- 
prised at  these  exorbitant  demands;,  that  he  could  not  help 
saying,  they  could  not  have  been  higher,  if  his  master  had 
lost  four  successive  battles.     He  assured  them,  that  his 
most  christian  majesty  would  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  as  soon  as  the  king  of  Spain  should 
have  forcjes  of  his  own  sufficient  to  guard  the  countfy :  with 
respect  to  the  other  articles,  he  could  give  no  other  answer, 
but  that  he  would  immediately  transmit  them  to  Versailles. 
Lewis  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  insolent  strain  of 
those  proposals,  which  he  considered  as  a  sure  mark  of 
WilUam*s  hostile  intentions*     He  refused  to  give  any  other 
security  for  the  peace   of  Europe,  than  a  renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick;  and  he  is  said  to  have  tampered,  by 
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mkttOA  of  his  agents  and  emissaries,  with  the  members  of 
the  English  f^riiament,  that  they  mi^ht  oppose  all  steps 
tehding^  to  a  new  war  on  tfie  continent. 

$  XL  VII.  King  WiUiam  certainly  had  no  expectation 
Aat  Franee  would  close  with  such  proposals ;  but  he  was 
not  witkont  ht^,  that  her  refusal  would  warm  the  English 
natkHi  into  a  concurrence  with  his  designs.  H,e  communis'' 
c«ted  to  the  house  of  commons  the  demands  which  had 
been  made  by  him  and  the  states  general ;  and  gave  them 
la* understand,  that  he  would  from  time  to  time  make  thenf 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  negotiation.  The  com- 
mons, suspecting  ihat  his  tntentioh  was  to  make  them  par- 
ties hi  a  congress  which  he  might  conduct  to  a  different  end 
frofn  that  which  they  proposed,  resolved  to  signify  theii- 
sentiments  in  the  answer  to  this  message.  They  called  for 
the  treaty  of  partition,  which  being  read,  they  voted  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  for  his  most  gracious  decla- 
ration, that  he  would  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  the  negotiation :  but  they  signified  their  disap- 
probation of  the  partition  treaty,  signed  with  the  great  seat 
of  England,  without  the  advice  of  the  parliament,  which 
was  then  sitting,  and  productive  of  ill  consequences  to  the 
Lfogdom,  as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  as  it  assigned 
over  to  the  French  king  such  a  large  portion  of  the  Spanish 
dominion.  Nothing  could  be  more  mortifying  to  the  king 
^tan  this  open  attack  upon  his  own  conduct :  yet  he  sup- 
pressed |its  resentment,  and  without  taking  die  least  notice 
of  their  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  partition  treaty,  As- 
sured ihem,  that  he  should  be  alwa3rs  readv  to  receive  their 
advice  on  the  negotiation  which  he  had  sec  on  foot,  accord- 
ing to  their  desire.  The  debates  in  the  house  of  commons 
upon  die  subject  of  the  partition  treaty  rose  to  such  vio- 
lence, that  divers  membet^  in  declaiming  against  it,  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  decency*  Sir  Edwai-d  Seymour  com- 
pared the  division  which  had  been  made  of  the  Spanish 
territories  to  a  robbery  on  the  highway ;  and  Mr.  Howe 
did  not  scruple  to  say  it  was  a  felonious  treaty :  an  exprea- 
sion,  which  the  king  resented  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  de- 
clared he  would  have  demanded  personal  satisfaction  with 
his  sword,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  dispari^  of 
condition  between  himself  and  the  person  who  had  offered 
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9uch  an  outrageoos  insult  to  htshonoar;  whether  tlie  tofks 
intended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  nation  from  aH  fbreigii 
connexions,  or  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  late  mims- 
ters,  whom  they  hated  as  the  chiefs  of  the  whig  party,  cer- 
tain it  is^  they  now  raised  an  universal  outcry  against  the 
partition  treaty,  which  was  not  only  condemned  in  pofafic 
pamphlets  and  private  conversation,  but  even  bronglvK  imo 
the  house  of  lords  as  an  object  of  parliamentary  cenMUv* 
In  the  month  of  March  a  warm  debate  on  this  svl9C)et.WM 
begun  by  Sheffield  marquis  of  Normandy,  and  carried  on 
with  great  vehemence  by  other  noblemen  of  die.  same  &e- 
tion.  They  exclaimed  agsunst  the  article  by  which  so  nuuqr 
territories  were  added  to  the  crown  of  France :  they  com- 
plained, that  the  emperor  had  been  forsaken :  that  tha  treaty 
was  not  communicated  to  the  privy  council  or  ministry,  but 
clandestinely  transacted  by  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Jer- 
sey :  t^at  the  sanction  of  the  great  seal  bad  been  unjasdy 
and  irregulariy  applied,  first  to  blank  powers,  and  after* 
wards  to  the  treaty  itself.  The  courtiers  replied,  that  Ae 
king  had  engaged  in  a  treaty  of  partition  at  the  desire  of 
the  emperor,  who  had  agreed  to  every  article,  except  that 
relating  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  afterwards  desired,  that 
his  majesty  would  procure  for  him  the  best  terms  he  could 
obtain:  above  all  things  recommending  secrecy,  that  he 
might  not  forfeit  his  interest  in  Spain,  by  seeming  to  am* 
sent  to  the  treaty :  that  foreign  negotiations  being  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  crown,  the  king  lay  under  no  legal  obliga* 
tion  to  communicate  such  secrets  of  state  to  his  council  1  far 
less  was  he  obliged  to  follow  their  advice ;  and  that  die 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  had  no  authority  for  refusing  toap* 
ply  it  to  any  powers  or  treaty  which  the  king  should  grant 
or  conclude,  unless  they  were  contrary  to  law,  which  had 
made  no  provision  for  such  an  emergency,^'  The  earl  of 
Portland  apprehending  that  this  tempest  would  burst  upon 
.  bis  head)  declared  on  the  second  day  of  the  debate,  that  he 

f  Id  th^  eoorte  of  this  delmte,  the  ev\  of  Hochester  reprehended  some  lords 
for  speaking  disrespeetfullj  of  the  French  king,  obsei'M'ng,  that  it  ^as  peculiarly 
iottumhent  on  peers  to  treat  monarehs  with  deoonun  and  resneet,  as  they  derived 
their  dignity  from  the  crown.  Another  affirming,  that  the  rrench  king  vas  not 
only  to  be-respeeted,  hut  likewise  to  be  feared,  atsertain  lord  replied,  •*  he  hoped 
*<  no  man  in  England  need  to  be  atraid  of  the  Fre&oh  king;  much  less  the  peer 
'•*  who  spoke  last,  who  was  too  much  a  friend  to  that  iponarph  to  fear  any  tnhig 
'.'fmnlusresaitiMQt"  . 
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Itttd  by  lb*  ktng'ft' order  communicated  the  treaty,  before  it 
wai^  cmclui«ck>  to  tbe  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Marlborpagb, 
the -lords  Lonsddie,  Somers,  Halifax,  a»d  secretary  Ver-« 
BOO.  These  noblnneti  owned,  that  tdiey  tiad  beea  made  ic- 
quakted  with  die  substatnce  of  it:  that  when  they  excepted 
to  some  particiilaiss,  they  were  told,  his  majesty,  had  carried 
ibe  BMitter  as  {slt  it  cd^  be.adranctfd,  and  that  he  could 
•btf»i  no  better  terio^ ;  thus  assured  that  eveT^  article  was 
already  setded,  they  satd  they  no  longer  insisted  upon  par^ 
taosbrs^  but  gave  their  advice  that  his  majesty  should  not 
Oigage  hims^  in 'any-  measure  that  would  produce  a  new 
var,  seeing  the  nation  had  been  so  uneasy  under  the  last. 
After  long  debates,  ^md  great  variety  as  well  as  virulence^  o£ 
aUercition^  die  h«mse  agreed  to  an  address,  in  which  they 
disapiaxMredof  the  partitionr treaty,  as  a  scheme  inconsistent 
mkh  tie  peace  and  safety  of  Europe  as  well  as  prejudicial 
to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain.  They  complained,  that 
neithei  the  instructions  given  to  his  plenipotentiaries,  nor 
the  dnft  of  the  tneaty  itself,  had  been  laid  before  his  ma* 
jesty's  ^oUncil.  They  humbly  besought  him,  that  for  the 
£iture,  tie  would  in  aH  matters  of  importance,  require  and 
admit  tie  advice  of  his  natural  bom  subjects  of  known  pro- 
bity and  fortune ;  and  Jthat  he  would  constitute  a  council  of 
such  .peisons,  to  whom  he  might  impart  all  affairs  which 
should  any  way  concern  him  and  his  dominions.  They  ob- 
served, that  interest  and  natural  affection  to  their  country 
would  incline  them  to  every  measure  that  might  tend  to  its 
welfare  sind  prosperity;  whereas  strangers  could  not  be  so 
much  influenced  by  diese  consideraticms  :^that  their  know- 
Itdfgt  of  the  country  would  render  them  more  capable  than 
foreigners  could  be  of  advising  his  majesty  touching  the  true  . 
interests  of  this  kingdom  :  that  they  had  exhibited  such 
repeated  demonstrations  of  their  duty-  and  affection,  as 
must  convince  his  nugesty  of  their  zeal  in  his  service ;  nor 
could  he  want  the  knowledge  of  persons  fit  to  be  empk>yed 
in  all  his  secret  and  alduous  affairs  r  finally,  as  the  French 
lang  appeared  to  have  violated  the  treaty  of  partition,  they 
advised  his  majesty,  in  futiu'e  negotiations  with  that  prince, 
to  proceed  with  such  caution  as  might  imply  a  real  secuHty» 

g  Burnet.  (Hdmixon.  Cole.  LanoLberty.  State  Traets.  Tiudal.  Ralph.  Voltaire. 
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$  XL VIII.  The  king  reotived  dua  ttvere  remcxaatnuM 
with  his  usual  phlegm  |  sftjring,  k  contained  matt^  nf .verjr 
great  momeojt:  and  he  would  take  care  that  all  treatios  ha 
made  slwold  he  for  ^  honour  and  saCs^  of  EnglsML 
Though  he  deeply  fek  th»  idExont, he  wooldnot aker iuf 
conduct  towards  the  new  ministers :  bu^  he  ^aii^|ier*^ 
ceived  their  intention  was  to  thwart  him  in  hi»  favourite 
measure,  ami  humble  him  unto  a  dependence  upanr^^em 
interest  in  parliament.  On  the  last  day  of  ICaschi^^  -he 
imparted  to  the  commons  the  Frem^  king's  declamfieny 
that  he  would  grant  no  other  security  than  a  renewal  of  dv 
treaty  of  Ryswick :  so  that  die  negodalkm  seemed  to  be.a^ 
an  end.  He  likewise  eommuntcated  two  reacduticmsof  tba 
states  general,  widi  a  memorial  from  their  envoy  in  .£ng« 
land,  rdating  to  the  ships  theyt  had  equipped  with  a  ww  to 
jmn  the  English  fleet,  and  the  succours  stiptdated^  the 
treaty  concluded  in  the  year  167/,  which  they  desired  migli^ 
he  sent  over  with  all  convenient  expeditmn.  The  house 
having  considered  this  message,  unanimously  resolved  to 
desire  his  majesty  would  carry  on  the  negotiatons  in  concert 
with  the  states  general,  and  tt^ke  such  measures  therein  aa 
might  most  conduce  to  their  safety :  they  assured  him,  they 
would  effectually  enable  him  to  support  the  treaty  of  16T7f 
by  which  England  was  bound  to  assist  them  iipth  tke  thou-^ 
sand  men,  and  twenty  ships  of  war,  in  case  diey  should  be 
attacked.  Though  the  king  was  nettled  at  that  part  of  this 
address,  ^  which,  by  confining  him  to  one  treaty,  implied 
their  disapprobation  of  a  new  confederacy,  he  disco?^^  no 
signs  of  emoticm :  but  thanked  them  for  the  assurance  they 
had  given,  and  told  them  he  had  sent  orders  to  his  envoy 
at  the  Hague,  to  continue  the  conferences  with  the  courts 
of  France  and  Spain*  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  Ajaily  the. 
marquis  de  Torcy  ddUvered  to  >  the  earl  of  Manchester,  at 
Paris,  a  letter  from  the  new  king  of  Spain  to  his  Britannic 
majesty,  notifying  his  accession  to  that  dirone,  and  express*- 
ing  a  desire  of  cultivating  a  mutual  friendship  with  thci 
king  and  crown  of  England.  How  averse  soever  William 
i^ight  have  been  to  any  correspondence  of  this  sort,  the  earl 
of  Rochester  and  the  newmmisters  importuned  him  in  such 


^iMUMunr  to  adoKnrkdge  Philip,  that  he  a£  length  complied 
utilk  tkeir 'entreaties,  aod  wrote  a  riril  answer  to^  Ma  moBt 
ca^oiiD  majesty.  Tbb  was  a  very  alarmiag  incident  ta 
tlie!cm|>er»r,  wfaa  was  bent  upon  a  war  with  tjie  two  crowns^ 
ebd^ad  deteriii&ed  to  send  prince  £ugaie  wtthr  an  army  into 
Ifiaif^  to  take  possession  of  the  dutchy  -of  Milan,  as  a  fief 
of  the  empire*  The  new  pope,  Ckment  XL  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  papacT*  in  the  preceding  year,  was  attached 
to  thaFrench  interest :  the  Venetians  £Bv?oured  the  emperor) 
hut  they  refused  to  declare  themselves  at  this  juncture. 

$  XLIX.  The  French  king  consented  to  a  renewal  of 
the  negotiations  at  the  Hague;  but,  in  the  mean  time 
tampered  with  the  Dutch  deputies,  to  engage  them  in 
a  separate  treaty^  Finding  them  determined  to  act  in 
oonceat  with  the  king  of  England,  he  protracted  the  con* 
ferences,  in  order  to  gain  time, .  while  he  erected  fortifi^ 
cations,  and  drew  lines  on  the  fronuers  of  Holland,  divided 
the  princes  of  the  empire  by  his  intrigues,  and  eadeavouredl 
to  gain  over  the  states  of.Italy.  The  Dutch,  meanwhile^^ 
eserted  thexzisebres  in  providing  for  their  own'  security. 
They  reenforced  their  garrisons,  purchased  supplies,  and 
solicited  succours  from  foreign  potentates.  The  States 
wrote  a  letter,  to  king  William,  explaining  the  danger  oi 
their  situation,  professing  the  most  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  interest  of  England,  and  desiring  that  the  stipulated 
number  of  troops  should  be  sent  immediately  to  their  assis- 
tance. The  three  Scottish  regiments  which  he  had  retained 
in  his  own  pay  were  immediately  transported  from  Scotland. 
The  letter  of  the  states  general  he  communicated  to  the 
house  of  commons,  who  having^taken  it  into  consideration, 
i^esolved  to  assist  his  majesty  to  support  his  allies  ininain- 
taining  the  liberty  of  Europe ;  and  to  provide  immediate 
succours  for  the  states  general,  according  to  .the  treaty  of 
1677.  The  house  of  peers  to  whom  the  letter  was  also 
communicated,  carried  their  zeal  still  farther.  They  pre- 
sented ah  address,  in  which  they  desired  his  majea^ 
would  not  only  perform  the  articles  of  any  former  treSity  with 
the  states  general,  but  also  engage  with  them  in  a  strict 
league  offensive  and  defensive,  for  their  common  preser- 
vation :  and  invite  into  it  all  the  princes  and  states  that  were 
concerned  in  the  present  visible  danger  arising  from  the 
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union  of  France  and  Spain.  They  exbvited  him  to 
into  such  alliances  with  die  enperor^  as  hit  mafes^  shoold 
think  necessary,  pursuant  to  the  ends  of  the  trea^  cottd»' 
ded  in  the  year  1689.  They  assured  him  of  their  hev^ 
and  sincere  assistance,  not  doubting  that  Almighty  -God 
would  protect  his  sacred  person  in  so  righteous  a  cau^e  i 
and  th^  the  unammity,  weakh,  and  courage  of  his  sul>ject9 
would  carry  him  with  honcfur  and  success  through  all  the 
difficulties  of  a  just  war.  Lastly,  they  took  leave  humbly 
to  represent,  that  the  dangers  to  which  his  kingdom  aixL 
allies  had  been  exposed,  were  chiefly  owing  to  ^  fatd 
counseb  that  prevented  h'ls  msyesty's  sooner  meeting  his 
people  in  parliament. 

$  L.  These  proceedings  of  bodi  houses  could  not  bfH^ 
be  very  agreeable  to  the  king,  who  expressed  his  satisfactioa 
in  his  aDswer  to  each  apart.  They  were  the  more  remark* 
able,  as  at  this  very  time  considerable  progress  was  made 
in  a  design  to  impeach  the  whole  ministry*  This  devia- 
tion, therefore,  from  the  tenor  of  their  former  conduct  could 
be  owing  to  no  other  motive  than  a  sense  of  their  own  dan- 
ger, and  resentment  against  France^  which,  even  during  the 
liegotiation,  had  been  secredy  employed  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  surprise  and  distress  the  states  general.  The  com- 
mons having  expressed  their  sentiments  on  diis  subject, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  partition  treaty.  They 
had  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  journals  of  the 
house  of  lords,  and  to  report  their  proceedings  in  relation  to 
the  treaty  of  partition.  When  the  report  was  made  by  sir 
Edward  S«i!ymour,  die  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation  :  after  warm  debates,  they 
resolved,  that  Willuun  earl  of  PorUand,  by  negotiating  and 
concluding  the  treaty  of  partition,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemepnor.  They  ordered  sir  John  Leveson  Gower 
to  impeach  him  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  ^  and  named 
a  committee  to  prepare  the  articles  of  his  impeachment. 
Then,  in  a  conference  with  the  lords,  they  desired  to  know 
the  particulars  of  what  had  passed  between  the  earl  of  Port- 
land and  secretary  Vernon,  in  relation  to  the  partition  treaty, 
as  also  what  other  information  they  had  obtained  concern- 
ing negotiations  or  treaties  of  partition  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy.    The  lords  demurring  to  this  demand,  the  lower 
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boia^  t«aOlved  to  address  the  king,  that  co{5ies  of  both  trea- 
ties of  paitkion,  together  with  all  the  powers  and  instructions 
for  negottiathig  those  treaties,  should  be  laid  before  them. 
The  cofnen  were  accordingly  produced,  and  the  lords  sent 
down  to  the  commons  two  papers,  containing  the  powers 
granted  to  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey,  for  signing  both 
treaties  of  partition.  The  house  afterwards  ordered,  that 
Mr.  secretary  Vernon  should  lay  before  them  all  the  letters 
whf eh  had  passed  between  the  earl  of  Portland  and  him,  in 
relation  to  those  treaties ;  and  he  thought  proper  to  obey 
Aeir  command.  Nothing  could  be  more  scandalously  partial 
than  die  conduct  of  the  commons  on  this  occasion.  They 
reserved  to  screen  the  earl  of  Jersey,  sir  Joseph  Williamson, 
atiA  Mr.  Vernon,  who  had  been  as  deeply  concerned  as  any 
odters  in  that  transaction ;  and  pointed  all  their  vengeance 
against  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Orford,  'and  the  lords 
Somers.and  Halifax.  Some  of  the  members  even  tamper* 
cd  with  Kidd,  who  was  now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  to  accuse 
kkd  Somers  as  having  encouraged  him  in  his  piracy.  He 
was  bmught  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  examined  :  but  he 
dedared  that  he  had  never  spoke  to  4ord  Somers  ;  and  that 
Ke  had  m)  order  from  those  concerned  in  the  ship,  but  that 
df  pursuing  his  voyage  against  the  pirates  in  Madagascar. 
Finding  him  unfit  for  their  purpose,  they  left  him  to  the 
course  of  law;  and  he  was  hanged,  with  some  of  his 
accomplices. 

§  LI.  Lord  Somers,  understanding  that  he  was  ac- 
cused in  the  house  of  commons  of  having  consented  to  the 
partition  treaty,  desired  that  he  might  be  admitted  and 
heard  in  his  own  defence.  His  request  ijeing  granted, 
he  told  the  house,  that  when  he  received  the  king's  letter 
concerning  the  partition  treaty,  with  an  order  to  send  over 
the  necessary  powers  in  the  most  secret  manner,  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  taking  too  much  upon  him  to  put  a  stop 
to  a  treaty  of  such  consequence,  when  the  life  of  the  king  of 
Spain  was  so  precarious;  for,  had  the  king  died  before  thc^ 
treaty  was  finished,  and  he  been  blamed  for  delaying  the 
necessary  powers,  he  could  uot  have  justified  his  own  coi^ 
duct,  since  the  king's  letter  wns  really  a  warrant:  that,, 
nevertheless,  he  had  written  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  object- 
ing to  several  particulars  in  the  treaty,  and  proposing^  other 
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articles  wbich  he  thought  were  for  the  ioterest  of  hk  €oiib«' 
try :  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to  put  the  great  seal^ 
the  treirty  whtsn  it  was  concluded  c  that  as  a  priwy  cowot* 
seUor,  he  had  offered  his  best  advice^  and  as  cbaocelkMr, 
executed  his  office  according  to  his  duty.  After  he  had 
withdrawn,  his  justification  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate^ 
<v'faicb  ended  in  a  resolution  carried  by  a  majority  of  sevan 
voices,  That  John  lord  Somers,  by  advising  his  majesty 
t«  conclude  the  treaty  of  partition,  whereby  large  territorieto 
ef  the  Spanish  monarchy  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  France^ 
was  gviilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  Votes  to-tbe. 
same  effect  were  passed  against  Edward  earl  of  Orford,  and 
Charles  lord  Halifax ;  and  all  three  were  impeached  at  the 
bar  of  the  upper  house.  But  the  commons  knowing  l^M 
those  impeachments  would  produce  nothing  in  the- house  ef 
lords,  where  the  opposite  interest  predominated,  ijwy  re* 
salved  to  proceed  against  the  accused  noUemen  in  a  more 
expeditious  and  effectual  way  of  branding  their  reputatfon. 
They  voted  and  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desirhig 
he  would  remove,  them  from  his  counsels  and  presence  far 
ev^,  as  advisers  of  a  treaty  so  pernicious  to  die  trade  and 
welfare  of  England.  I'hey  concluded,  by  repeating  their 
j^surance,  that  they  would  always  stand  by  and  support  his 
majesty  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  against  all  his  enemi^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  king  in  his  answer,  artfuUy 
overlooked  the  first  part  of  the  remonstrance.  He  thanked 
them  for  their  repeated  assurances;  and  told  tbem  he 
would  employ  none  in  his  service  but  such  as  should  be 
thought  most  likely  to  improve  that  mutual  trust  and  con* 
fklence  between  him  and  his  people,  which  was  so  necessary 
8^t  that  conjuncture,  both  for  their  own  security  and  the 
preservation  of  their  allies. 

§  LII.  The  lords^  incensed  at  this  step  of  the  commions, 
which  they  considered  as  an  insult  upon  their  tribunal,  and 
a  violation  of  common  justice,  drew  iip  and  delivered  a 
isounter  address,  humbly  beseeching  his  majesty,  that  he 
^Ould  not  pass  any  censure  upon  the  accused  lords  until 
they  should  be  tried  on  the  impeachments,  and  judgments 
be  given  according  to  the  usage  of  parliament.  The  king 
was  filo  perplexed  by  these  opposite  represei^tations,  that  he 
knew  »©t  well  what  course  to  foUowv     He  made  no  reply 


to  thse  counter  address  j  but  allowed  the  siames  of  the  im- 
peached lords  to  remain  in  the  council  books,  I'he  coiP'- 
Dbons  having  carried  their  point,  which  was  to  stigmatize 
those  uoUetnen)  and  prevent  their  being  employed  for  the 
Ittttire,  suffered  the  impeachments  to  be  neglected,  until 
they  thenMelvei  moved  for  trial.  On  the  fifth  day  of  May 
the  house  •  of  lords  sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  im** 
porting,  that  no  articles  had  as  yet  been  exhibited  against 
the  noblemen  whom  they  had  impeached.  The  charge  w^ 
immediately  drawn  up  agahist  the  earl  of  Orford:  him 
they  accused  of  having  received  exorbitant  grants  from 
the  crown  :  otf  having  been  concerned  with  Kidd  the  pirate; 
of  having  committed  abu^s  in  managing  and  victualling 
the  fleet,  when  it  lay  on  the  coast  of  Spain :  and  lastly,  of 
having  advised,  the  partition  treaty.  The  earl  in  his  own 
defence  declared,  that  he  bad  received  no  grant  from  the 
king,  except  a  ve^  distatit  reversion,  and  a  present  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  after  he  had  defeated  the  French  at  La 
^Hogue:  that  in  Kidd's  affair  he  had  acted  legally,  and 
with  a  good  intention  towards  the  public,  though  to  hi^ 
own  loss ;  that  hia  accounts  with  regard  to  the  fleet  whicjbi 
b^  commanded  had  been  examined  and  passed ;  yet  he  wa9t 
ready  to  wave  the  advantage,  and  justify  himself  in  every 
paiticular ;  and  he  absolutely  denied  that  he  had  given  any 
advice  concerning  the  treaty  of  partition.  Lord  Somej'^ 
was  accused  of  having  set  the  seals  to  the  powers,  and 
afterward*  to  the  treatiea :  of  having  accepted  some  grants : 
df  having  been  an  acccMBfdice  with  Kidd ;  and  of  having 
^OiKie  gmte  of  piutial  and  dilatoiy  proceedings  in  chancery. 
He  aaswered  every  article  in  the  charge;  but  no  repli- 
cation was  made  by  the  commons,  either  to  him  or  to 
tike  earl  of  Orford.  When  the  commons  were  stimulated 
by  another  message  from  the  peera,  relating  to  the  impeach- 
B»ents  of  the  iearl  of  Portland  and  lord  Halifax,  they 
declined  e;xhibiting  articles  agaiust  the  former,  on  pretence 
ef  respect  for  his  majesty;  hut  on  the  fourteenth  of  June 
tbe  chafige  against  Halifapc-waa  aent  up  to  the  lords.  He 
was  4axed  with  possessing  a  grant  ia  Ireland,  without 
paying  the  produce  of  it,  according  to  the  law  lately 
enacted  concerning  those  grants:  with  enjoying  another 
graat  out  of  the  forest  ^f  Deane,  to  tbe  waste  of  the  tim* 
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bcT  and  the  prejudice  of  the  navy :  triA  having  held  places 
that  were  incompatible,  by  being  at  the  same  time  comnHS- 
sioner  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
and  with  having  advised  the  two  treaties  of  partition.  He 
answered,  that  his  grant  in  Ireland  was  of  debts  and  sums 
of  money,  and  within  the  act  concerning  confiscated  estates ; 
that  all  he  had  ever  received  from  it  did  not  exceed  four 
hundred  pounds,  which,  if  he  was  bound  to  repay,  a  com- 
mon action  would  lie  against  him ;  but  every  roan  was  not 
to  be  impeached  who  did  not  discharge  his  debts  at  the 
very  day  of  payment.  He  observed,  that  as  his  grant  in 
the  forest  of  Deane  extended  to  weedings  only,  it  could 
occasion  no  waste  of  timber,  nor  prejudice  to  the  navy: 
that  the  auditor's  place  was  held  by  another  persort,  until 
he  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  withdraw  frotn  the  treasury: 
that  he  never  saw  the  first  treaty  of  partition,  nor  was  his 
advice  asked  upon  the  subject :  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  second  but  once  before  it  was  concluded :  and  then  he ' 
spoke  his  sentiments  freely  on  the  subject.  This  answeip, 
like  the  others,  would  have  been  neglected  by  the  com- 
mons, whose  aim  was  now  to  evade  the  trials,  had  tiot  the 
lords  pressed  them  by  messages  to  expedite  the  ftiticles.- 
They  even  appointed  a  day^  for  Orford's  trial,  and  signi* 
fied  their  resolution  to  the  commons.  These  desired  that 
a  committee  of  both  houses  should  be  named  for  settling 
preliminaries,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  lord  to'  be  tried 
should  not  sit  as  a  peer;  and  the  cKther  imported,"  that 
those  lords  impeached  for  the  same  matter  should  not  vote 
in  the  trial  of  each  other.  They^  likewise  desired,  that 
lord  Somers  should  be  first  tried.  The  lords  made  no  ob-^ 
jection  to  this  last  demand ;  but  they  i-ejected  the  proposal^ 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  both  houses,  alleging,  that  the 
commons  were  parties,  and  had  no  title  to  sit  in  equality 
with  the  judges,  or  to  settle  matters  relating  to  the  trial: 
that  this  was  a  demand  contrary  to  the  principles  of  law 
and  rules  of  justice,  and  never  practised  in  any  court  or 
nation.  The  lords,  indeed,  had  yielded  to  this  expedient 
in  the  popish  plot,  because  it-  was  a  case  of  treason,  in 
which  the  king's  life  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  were  con- 
cerned, while  the  people  were  jealous  of  th^  courts  and  the 
whole  nation  was  in  a  ferment ;  but  at  present  the  times 


were  quiet,  and  the  charge  aihounced  to  nothing  more  than 
misdemeanors;  therefore,  the  lords  coiild  not  assent  to 
such  a  proposal  as  was  derogatory  from  their  jurisdiction. 
Neither  would  they  agree  to  the  preliminaries ;  but,  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  June,  resolved,  That  no  peer  impeached 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  should,  upon  his 
trial,  be  without  the  bar :  and.  That  no  peer  impeached 
could  be  precluded  from  voting  on  any  occasion,  except  in 
his  own  trial.  Divers  messages  passed  between  the  two 
houses;  the  commons  still  insisting  upon  a  committee  to 
settle  preliminaries :  at  length  the  dispute  was  brought  to 
a  .free  conference. 

§  LIIL  Meanwhile,  the  king  going  to  the  house  of 
peers  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  of  succession.  In 
this  speech  he  expressed  his  wsfrm  acknowledgments  for 
their  repeated  assurances  of  supporting  him  in  such  alli- 
aooes  as  should  be  most  proper  for  the  preservation  of  the 
liberty  of  Europe,  and  for  the  security  of  England  and  the 
states  general.  He  observed,  that  the  season  of  the  year 
was  advanced ;  that  the  posture  of  affairs  absolutely  re- 
quired his  |»resence  abroad  :  and  he  recommended  despatch 
of  public  business,  especially  of  those  matters  which  were 
of  the  greatest  importance*  ITie  commons  thanked  him  in» 
an  address  for  having  approved  of  their  proceedings  :  they 
declared  they  would  support  him  in  such  alliances  as  he 
should  think  fit  to  make  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor 
aod  the  states  general,  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  re- 
dacing  the  exorbitant  power  of  France.  Then  they  re- 
suiftad  their  dispute  with  the  upper  house.  In  the  free 
confefwice,  lord  Haversham  happened  to  tax  the  commons 
with  partiality,  in  impeaching  some  lords,  and  screening 
others  who  were  equally  guilty  of  the  same  misdemeanors. 
Sir  Christopl^r  Musgrave  and  .the  managers  for  the  com- 
mons immediately  withdrew :  this  unguarded  sally  being  re- 
ported to  the  house,  they  immediately  resolved,  that  John 
,  lord  Haversham  had  uttered  most  scandalous  reproaches 
and  false  expressions,  highly  reflecting  upon  the  honour  and 
justice  of  the  house  of  commons,  tending  to  a  l^reach  in  the 
good  correspondence  between  the  two  houses,  and  to  the 
interruption  of  the  public  justice  of  the  nation  :  That  the 
stid  lord  Haversham  should  be  charged  before  the  lords  for 
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the  said  words  :  That  the  lords  should  be  desired  to  pro* 
ceed  in  justice  against  htm,  and  to  tn&tct  upon  him  such 
punishment  as  so  high  an  offence  against  the  conimoBs  did 
deserve.  The  commons  had  now  found  a  pretence  to  jus- 
tify their  delay ;  and  declared  they  wouM  not  renew  Ac 
conference  until  they  should  have  received  satisfaction. 
Lord  Ilaversham  offered  to  submit  to  a  trial ;  but  insisted 
on  their  first  proving  the  words  which  he  was  said  to  have 
spoken.  When  this  declaration  was  imparted  to  the  com- 
mons, they  said,  the  lords  ought  to  have  censured  him  in  a 
summary  way,  and  still  refused  to  renew  the  conference. 
The  lords,  on  the  other  hand,  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
there  should  not  be  a  committee  of  both  houses  concerning 
the  trial  of  the  impeached  lords.  Then  they  resolved,  that 
lord  Somers  should  be  trtfed  at  Westminster  hall  on  Tues- 
day the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  and  signified  this  reso- 
lution to  the  lower  house ;  reminding  them,  at  the  s^uase 
time,  of  the  articles  against  the  earl  of  Portland.  The  com- 
mons refused  to  appear,  alleging,  they  were  Ae  orfy 
judges,  and  that  the  evidence  was  not  yet  prepared.  ,  They 
sent  up  the  reasons  of  their  nonappearance  to  the  house  «f 
lords,  where  they  were  supported  by  the  new  minisUy  and 
all  the  malcontents,  and  pradaced  very  warm  debates.  The 
majority  carried  their  point  piecemeal,  by  dint  of  dsfibrent 
votes,  against  which  very  severe  protests  were  entered.  On 
the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  they  sent  a  message  to  the 
commons,  that  they  were  gohig  to  Westminster  hail.  The 
other  impeached  lords  asked  leave,  and  were  permittisd  to 
withdraw.  The  ^articles  of  impeachment  against  lord  So- 
mers,  and  his  answers,  being  read  in  Westminster  hidl,  and 
the  commons  not  appearing  to  prosecute,  Ae  lords  adfourn- 
ed  to  their  own  house,  where  they  debated  ccMiceming  the 
question  that  was  to  be  put.  This  being  settled,  Aey  re- 
turned to  Westminster  hall;  and  the  question  beings put^ 
*'  That  John  lord  Somers  be  acquitted  of  the  articles  of 
^^  impeachment  against  him,  exhibited  by  the  house  of  com- 
"  mons,  and  all  things  therein  contained  ;  and,  that  the  im- 
"  peachment  be  dismissed/'  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
thirty- five.  The  commons,  exasperated  at  th'feee  proceed- 
ings, resolved,  that  the  lords  had  refused  justice  to  the 
commons  :  That  they  had  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  right 
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of  impea6hmentlo<%ed  in  the  commons  by  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  :  That  all  the  ill  consequences 
which  might  attend  the  delay  of  the  supplies  given  for  the 
preservaUon  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  maintenance  lof 
the  balance  of  Europe,  would  be  owing  to  those  who,  to 
procure  an  indemnity  for  their  own  crimes,  had  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  make  a  breach  between  the  two  houses* 
The  lords  sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  giving  them  to 
understand,  that  they  had  acquitted  lord  Somers,  and  dis- 
missed the  impeachment,  as  nobody  had  appeared  to  sup- 
port the  articles;  and  that  they  had  appointed  next  Monday 
for  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Orford.  They  resolved,  that 
unless  the  charge  against  lord  Haversham  should  be  pro- 
secuted by  the  commons  before  the  end  of  the  session,  the 
lords  would  adjudge  him  innocent:  That  the  resolutions 
<^  the  commons  on  their  late  votes  contained  most  unjust 
reflections  on  the  honour  and  justipp  of  the  peers  :  Tl\at  they 
were  contrived  to  cover  their  affected  and  imreasonable  de- 
lays in  prosecuting  the  impeached  lords :  That  they  mani- 
featly  tesded  to  the  destruction  of  the  judicature  of  the 
lords ;  to  thjS  rendering  trials  on  impeachments  impracticable 
for  the  future,  and  to  the  subverting  the  constitution  of  the 
English  government ;  That,  therefore,  whatever  ill  consc- 
ience might  arise  from  the  so  long  deferring  the  supplies 
for  this  year's  service,  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  fatal 
counsel  of  putting  off  the  meeting  of  a  parliament  so  long, 
and  to  the  unnecessary  delays  of  the  house  of  commons. 
On  the  twenty-third  day  of  June,  the  articles  of  inf  peach- 
TBie^t  against  Edward  earl  of  Orford  were  read  in  West- 
minster.h^l;  but  the  house  of  commons  having  previously 
ordered  that  none  of  the  members  should  appear  at  this 
pretended  trial,  those  articles  were  not  supported ;  so  that 
his  lordship  was  acquitted,  and  the  impeachment  dismissed* 
Next  day,  the  impeachments  against  the  duke  of  Leeds, 
which  had  lain  seven  years  neglected,  together  with  those 
against  the  earl  of  Portland  and  lord  Halifax,  as  wqll  as  the 
charge  against  lord  Haversham,  were  dismissed  for  want 
of  prosecution.  Each  house  ordered  a  narrative  of  these 
proceediiiigs  to  be  published ;  and  their  mutual  animosity 
had  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  rancour,  as  seemed  to 
preclude  all  possibility  of  reconciliation.     The  commons,  in 
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.  the  whole  .coarse  of  this  traneacUon,  had  certainly  acted 
from  motives  of  faction  and  revenge :  for  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust,  frivolous,  and  partial,  than  the  charge  exhibit* 
ed  iu  the  articles  of  impeachment,  their  anticipating  address 
to  the  king,  and  their  affected  delay  in  the  prosecutions. 
Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  so  flagrant  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  common  people,  and  inspire  the  generality 
of  the  nation  with  disgust.  This  the  whigs  did  not  fail  to 
augment  by  the  arts  of  calumny,  and  in  particular,  by  in- 
sinuating that  the  court  of  Versailles  had  found  means  to 
engage  the  majority  of  the  commons  in  its  interest* 

§  LIV.  This  faction  had,  since  the   beginning  of  this 
session,  employed  their  emissaries  in  exciting  a  popt^ar 
aversion  to  the  tory  ministers  and  members,  and  succeeded 
so  well  in  their  endeavours,  that  they  formed  a  scheme  of 
obtaining  petitions  from  different  counties  and  corporations, 
that  should  induce  the  commons  to  alter  their  conduct,  on 
the   supposition   that  it  was   contrary  to  the   sense  of  the 
nation.     In  execution  of  this  scheme,  a  petition  sigped  by 
the  deputy  lieutenants,  above  twenty  justices  of  the  peacei 
the  grand  jury  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Kent,  had  , 
been  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  May,  by  five  gentlemen  <^f  fortune  and  distinction. 
The  purport  of  this  remonstrance- was  to  recommend  union 
among   themselves  and  confidence  in  his  majesty  whose 
great  actions  for  the  nation  could  never  be  forgotten  with- 
out the  blackest  ingratitude :   to  beg  they  would  have  re- 
gard to^  the  voice  of  the   people :   ftiat  their  religion  and 
safety  might  be  effectually  provided  for;  that  their  loy^ 
addresses  might  be  turned  into  bills  of  supply ;  and  that 
his  most  sacred  majesty  might  be  enabled  powerfully  to 
assist  his  allies  before  it  should  be  too  late.     The  house 
was  so  incensed  at  the  petulance  of  the  petition,  that  they 
voted  it  scandalous,  insolent,  aqd  seditious;  and  ordered 
the  gentlemen  who  had  presented  it  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody.    They  were  afterwardsxommitted  to  the  Gatehouse, 
where  they  remained  till  the  prorogation  of  p^liament : 
but   they  had  no  reason  to  repine  at  their  imprisonment, 
which  recommended  them^  to  the  notice  and  esteem  of  tkt 
public.     They  were  visited  and  caressed  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  whig  interest,  and  considered  as  martyrs  to  the  liber- 


tks  ^'Ae  poopkiv  Thtir  txmfinement  gave  rU^  to  a 
very  txtrMMrdhmty  paper,  entitited^  "  A  memori^d  from  tb^. 
^  geiiliemetty.£r9«ho^et»^  and  inhabitants,  ot  the  coun^ 
^^  lies  of  ■!>■»  >  ill  bekalC  of  tbentselves^  and  many  thoui 
**  sands  of  tke  i^iood  people  of  EngUAd,"  It  was  signed 
L&gian^  and  sent  to  the  speaker  m  a  letter,  c^om^i'aading 
hiiiis  in  the  nanie  of  ^o  hundred  thousand  EngU&hjn&j^n) 
nndeHver  k  to  the  hmise  of  commons.  In  this  strange 
MpentiilatsQik,  tfie  house  was  charged  with  illegal  and  ua-^ 
wmt'aalable  praetieea,  in  fifteen  particulars ;  a  new  claim 
of  right  was  ranged  ttoder^even  heads;  atKl  th^  conm^on^ 
wei*o  admonisiMBd  to  act^according  to  their  dut>%  as,  specified 
io  this  meworial,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  resentment  of 
Ah  iajmaed  nation*  It  was  concluded  in  these  words ; 
"^^  For  finglishiBieA  are  ihx  more  to  be  slaves  to  parliam,ent^ 
^  than  to  kings*— our  naine  is  Legion,  and  we  are  Tnany." 
The  commons  were  equally  provoked  and  intimidated  by 
this  libel,  whkh  was  the  pcoduetion  of  one  Daniel  de  Foe, 
a  scurrilous  party  writer,  in  very  little  estimation.  .The^ 
VNHild  not,  hofweverdifi^  to  take  notice  of  it  in  the  house : 
bot  «  compteiat  being  made  of  endeavours  tio  raise  tumults 
and  Mditions,  a  commiltae  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an 
addfess  to  his  osajesty^  informing  him  of  those  seditious 
endoatrtttira,'  and  beseochtng  him  to  provide  for  the  public 
peace  and  security* 

^  LV.  The  house,  however,  percc^iviag  plainly  that 
dieyi  had  incanted  the  odium  of  the  nation,  which  began  to 
clamour  £ar  a  war  with  France,  and  dreading  the  popular 
resentment,  thought  fit  to  change  their  measures  with 
r^espect  ta  this  object,  and  present  the  address  we  have 
already  mentioned,  in  which  they  promised  to  support  him 
ill'  the  alliances  he  should  contract  with  the  emperor  and 
other  states,  in  order  to  bridle  the  exorbitant  power  of 
France*  They '  Jikewise  proceeded  in  earnest  upon  the 
'  supply,  and  voted  fuiHls  for  raising  about  two  millions 
seven  hundred  thousaod  pounds  to  defray  the  expanse  of 
the  ensuing  year.  Th<;y  voted  thirty  thousand  seamea, 
and  resolved  that  ten  thousand  troops  should  be  transported 
Irom  Ireland  to  Holland,  as  the  auxiliaries  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  1577  with  the  states  general.  The  funds  were 
constttute4  of  a  Ismd  tux,  certain  duties  on  merchandise, 
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sod  a  weekly  ^kdoction  firom  iht  excite,  so  «s  to 
down  the  civil  list  to  six  hundred  diousend  pounds ;  as  due 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  dead,  and  James's  queen  r^uaed 
her  allowance.  They  passed  a  bill  for  taking  away  idl  prr- 
vileges  of  parliament  in  legid  prosecutions,  durmg  the 
intermediate  prorogations;  their  last  struggle  widi  the 
lords  was  concerning  a  Inll  for  appointing  commismners 
to  examine  and  state  the  public  accounts.  The  pcrows 
nominated  for  this  purpose  were  extremely  obnoadous  lo 
the  majority  of  the  peers,  as  violent  partisans  of  the  tory 
faction :  when  the  bill,  therefei^,  was  sent  up  to  the  locda, 
they  made  some  amendments,  which  die  commons  rejected* 
The  former  animosity  between  the  two  houses  began  to 
revive,  when  the  king  interrupted  their  disputes,  by  pttttuig 
an  end  to  the  session,  on  the  twenty  ^fourth  day  of  June, 
after  having  thanked  the  parliament  for  their  zeid  in  the 
public  service,  and  exhorted  them  to  a  discharge  of  dieir 
duties  in  their  several  counties.  He  was,  no  doidiit,  ^x* 
trrmely  pleased  with  such  an  issue  of  a  sesaioA  that  had 
begun  with  a  verj'  inauspicious  aspects  His  heakh  daily 
declined ;  but  he  concealed  die  decay  of  his  constkuikNi, 
that  his  allies  might  not  be  discouraged  from  engaging  in 
a  confederacy  of  which  he  was  deemed  the  he^  and  chief 
support.  He  conferred  the  command  of  die  ten  thnnaand 
troops  destined  for  Holland  upon  the  earl  ^  Marifaoroimh) 
and  appointed  him  at  the  same  time  his  plenipotentiary  to 
the  states  general :  a  choice  that  evinced  his  discemmeBt 
and  discretion ;  for  that  nobleman  surpassed  aH'  his  con* 
temporaries,  both  as  a  general  and  a  politician.  He  was 
cool,  penetrating,  intrepid,  and  persevering,  plausMe^ 
insinuating,  artful,  and  dissembling.     ' 

§  LVI.  A  regency  bettifg  established,  the  king  em- 
barked for  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Oo  his 
arrival  at  the  Hague  he  astisted  at  ai)  assembly  of  the 
ftates  general,  whom  he  harangued  in  very  affectionate 
terms,  &nd  was  answered  with  great  cordiality:  tbm  he 
made  a  progress  round  the  frontiers,  to  examine  the 
state  of* the  garrisons;  and  gave  such  orders  and  direc- 
tions as  he  judged  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. Meanwhile,  the  French  minister,  d'Avaux,  being 
recalled  from  the  Hague,  delivered  a  letter  to  the  states 
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fit»tt  the  French  king,  who  coin|danied  that  they  hiul  6ften 
interrupted  the  conferences,  from  which  no  good  fruits 
were  to  be  expected  t  bnt  he  assured  tibem  it  wholly  de- 
pended upon  themselves,  whether  diey  should  continue  to 
rdceke  marks  of  his  imcient  friendship  for  their  repuUi^ 
T%e-  letter  was  accompanied  by  an  insolent  memorial,  to 
^Meh  the  states  genend  returned  a  very  spirted  answer. 
As  tliey  expected  nothing  now  but  hostilities  from  France, 
Aey-rtifanbkd  their  diligence  in  making  preparations  for 
tlftir  own  defence*  -  They  repured  their  fortifications, 
anetgmeBted  their  army,  and  hired  auxiliaries.  King  Wil- 
fiwa  arid  diey  had  already  engaged  in  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  ^  Denmark,  who  undertook  to  furnish  a  certain 
antmber  of  troops,  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy ;  and  they 
endkavmired  to  mediate  a  peace  4)etween  Sweden  and  Po- 
hmd  ;  bnt  this  Aey  could  not  efiect.  France  had  likewise 
•fcred  her  mediation  between  those  powers  ii^  hopes  of 
btinging  ovier  Sweden  to  her  itaeterest ;  ^d  the  court  of 
Vmma'liad  tampered  with  the  king  of  Poland ;  but  he  . 
pesviated'  in  bis  resolution  to  prosecute  the  war.  The 
S^Nniards  began  to  be  'very  uneasy  under  the  dominion  <A 
tkeiv  new  master*  Th^y  w«re  shocked  at  the  insolence  of 
hie  Fren^  auittseers  and  attendants,  and  much  more  at  the 
flEkoBoera  and  linhicms  which  they  introduced*  The  gran- 
deeaibiBid  'dicmaelves  very  little  considered  by  their  sove* 
reig&t  >^  reseated  his  economy ;  for  he  had  endeavoured 
so  vitreodi  the  expense  of  the  court,  which  had  used  to 
jyypoft  tlieir  magnificence.  Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head 
of'  the  Imperhd  army,  had  entered  Italy  by  Vicenza,  and 
passed  die  Adige  near  Carpi,  where  he  defeated  a  body  of 
five  thousand  French  forces*  The  enemy  were  com- 
nannded  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  assisted  by  mareschal 
Ctttinat  syid?  the  prince  of  Vaudemont,  who  did  not  think 
proper  to  haxard  an  engagement :  but  mareschal  Villeroy 
anrmngin  the  latter  end  of  August  with  orders  to  attack 
the  Imperidists,  Catinat  retired  in  disgust.  The  new  > 
general  marehed  immediately  towards  Chiari,  where  prince 
Engene  was  intrenched,  and  attacked  his  cainp ;  but 
ms$  with-  such  a  reception  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men.  Towatds  the  end  of 
the  campaign  the  prince, took  possession  of  all  the  B|m- 
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ittmii  te^itori^s^  except  Mantua  i^elC,  and  Goitd,  the  tbais- 
adt  of  fwfaich  he  ibrmed*  He  redw^ed  -all  the  plaaes  m^' 
the  Ogilo,  and  cootitraed  in  the  ^6eU  duitngt^ie  'wlieie  ^WiA- 
ter,  exhihitiirg  repeated  marks  of  the  moat  mviacible  cou- 
rage, in4efatigable  vigilance,  and  extenftire  eapaotty  m  ilie 
«n  of  war.  In  Janiuoy  he  had  well  nigh  surprised ^  Ci«- 
niona,  by  introducing  a  body  of  men  tfarongh  an  dlAotqm- 
duct.  They  forced  one  of  the  gates,  by  whkh  the  ^riMee 
-and  his  follower^  entered ;  ViUeroy  being  wakened  "by  the 
nbis^,  ran  out  into  the  street,  where  he  wns  taken ;  and  -dfee 
town  must  have  been  infaJKb^  reduced,  had  pghnc^^'&i- 
gene  been  joined  by  am^ber  body  of  troops,  whirk  he 
had  ordered  to  march  from  the  Parmesan,  attd^eciir&  the 
bridge.  lliese  not  arrif^ng  at  the  time  appotntod,  an 
Irish  regiment  in  the  French  service  took  p€Nisesiiaib'X>f 
the  bridge,  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to  rciife  wk^tflKs 
piisoner.^  '  .::. 

§  LVIh  The  French  kmg^  alarmed  at  the  activif^  tad 
'military  genius  of  the  Imperial  gencnd,  seat^  tteinfarce- 
ment  to  his  atmy  in  Italy,  and  (he  duke  of  VtfiAam^  tQ 
command  his  forces  in  that  couoCry :  he  likewite- iespor- 
ituned  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  assist  him  eifeetitaUy  f  •  but^^btt 
prince  having  obtained  all  he  coidd  exp^st  iram  finuKe, 
became  cold-and  backward.  His  second  dai^[^ar.was.bf 
this  time  married  to  the  new  king  of  Spain,  vikametiitr 
at  Barcelona,  where  he  found  himself  in^'ttlved  in  jdnputes 
with  the  states  of  Catalonia,  who  i^efiised  to  pay. a  ttit,kt 
had  imposed,  until  their  privileges  stK^uM  i^  conffiraiHad ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  gratify  them  in  this  paiilic«ilar«^*r*7^ 
war  continued  to  rage  in  the  noith.  The  young  hmg-pf 
Sweden  routed  the  Saxons  upon  the  river  Gbmabe ;  theoce 
Y\e  marched  into  Courland,  and  took  possesion  o£ .  Miebeu 
without  opposition;  while  th^  khig  of  Polsod  retired  into 
Lithuania/  In  Hungary  the  Frwrfi  enii»$aric»  endeavojared 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  new  revolt.  They*  lex^rtod  themselves 
*with  indefatigable  industry  in  almost  every  couit  o£  Chris- 
•tendom.  They  had  already  gained  over  the  elector^f  Ba- 
varia, and  his  brother,  the  elector  of  Cologn,  together  with 
the  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle  and  Saxa  Gotha,  who  professed 
neiitrality,  wMle  they  levied  troops,  and  made  -such  .prepa- 
rations for  war,  as  pfaii)!^  indicated  that  diey  had  received 
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i  horn  Frflace.  Ijewit  bod  also  escorted  a  treaty  of 
^dlifHW^  6pwbb^  the  kiog  of  Portugal,  who  was  personally  at- 
rtadml  to  tbe  AvMrian ,  intqrest.^  but  this  weak  prii!u:e  was 
m  slave  to>  bis  miniattis,  whon  the  French  king  had  cor- 
:Miptfld.  DurtQg  this  summer,  the  French  coasts  were  over- 
wsm^'\^  itbe  cQiKbincd  fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  u&- 
4er  the  comiMnd  of  sir  George  Rooke,  who  sailed  down  the 
dupnel  in  the  latter  e^  of  August,  and  detached  vice-ad- 
«nral^Bfpbow  wkh.a  stnDng  sqnaklron  to  the  West  Indies, 
in  onler  to  deceive  the  French  king,  with  regard  to  .ti^ 
dssUMCion  <»f  this  fleet,  kipg  William  demsmded  the  free 
i0eiof -t^  Spanish  harbours,  as  if  his  design  had  been  to 
4end  It  squadron  to  tbe  Mediterranean  :  but  he  met  with  a 
ivpmket  -^hile  tbe  French  ships  were  freely  admitted. 
Aboiit  this  period  the  king  revoked  his  letters  patent  to  the 
coMtimimofmrs  of  the  admiralty,  and  constituted  the  earl  o£  ^ 
Pembvoke  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  in  order  to  avoid 
likedwdnooB^  the  disputes,  mod  divided  counsels  of  a  board. 
This -earl  was  no  sooner  promoted  to  this  oflice,  than  he.^ 
seiMt  isaptain  Loades  with  three  frigates  to  Cadiz,  to  bring 
bpOM  the  sea  stores  ^and. effects. belonging  to  the  English  in 
.dMitftacet, before  the  war  should  commence ;  and  th^s  piece 
roi  service  w.9»  successfully  performeiU  The  French  king^ 
imopAev  to  eigoy  all  the  advantages  that  could  be  derived 
feom.lua  union  with  Spain,  established  a  company,  to  open 
a  tfmi&  with'  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  c^mcluded  a  new  As- 
sieoto  treaty  for  supplying  the  Spanish  plantations  with  ne- 
gfOtts.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  ^  stcong  squadron  to'\he 
port  tyf  Cadi2«  The  French  dress  w  as  iiiti  educed  into  the 
e€Hirt  of  Spain ;  smd,  by  a  formal  edict,  the  grandees  of 
that  kingdom  and  tbe  peers  of  France  were  put  on  a  levid 
m  emch  nadon.  There  was  no  vigour  left  in  the  counsels 
of  j^ais :  ^htr  finances  were  exhausted,  and  her  former,  spi- 
rit seemed  to  be  quite  extinguished ;  the  nobility  were  beg- 
gars, a^cillhe  oammon  people  overwhelmed  with  indigence 
and  diatre«i»  The  condition  of  France  was  jiot  much  more 
prospero«ss«  She  had  been  harassed  by  a  long  war,  and 
now  «aw  herself  on  the  eve  of  another,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility would  render  her  completely  miserable. 

$  1.V11I.  These  circumstances  were  vffili  known  to  the 
emperor  and  the  maritime  powers^  and  served  to  animate 


their  n^gottatioDs  for  aiiatb«r  fpt$md  ftttimce.  Confinrencet 
were  opened  at  the  Hague;  and,  oa  the  seventh  day  of 
September,  a  treaty  was  coiicluded  beOiretn  his.  Imperial 
majesty,  England,  and  the  sCates  generiJ.  llie  obgeds  pcm^ 
posed,  were  to  procure  satis&ction  to  the  emperor  ia  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  sufficient  secori^ibr  the  domkiioiis 
and  commerce  of  the  allies.  They  eagage4  to  use  dieir  en- 
deavours for  recovering  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  as  a  bar- 
rier between  Holland  and  France ;  and  for  putting  .the  em* 
pttror  in  possession  of  the  dutchy  of  ]VIila%  Naples,  and  Sir 
cily,  with  the  lands  and  islands  upon  the  coast  of  Tttscaoy 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  dominions*  They  agreed,  ^at  die 
king  of  England,  and  the  states  general,  should  keep^aad 
possess  whatever  lands  and  cities  they  should  conquer  from 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies :  that  the  confedei^ites  idumkt 
faithfully  communicate  their  designs  to  otte  a«qther :  that 
no  party  should  treat  of  peace,  or  truce,  but  jointly  with  the 
rest.  That  they  should  concur  in  prtjventtng  the  uaioa  of 
^  France  and  Spain  under  the  same  govemmeat ;  and  hinder 
the  French  from  possessing  the  Spanish  Indies :  that,  ia 
concluding  a  peace,  the  confederates  should  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  commerce  carried  on  by.  the  maritiine 
powers  to  the  dominions  taken  from  the  Spa«iard&,  and  se- 
cure the  States  by  a  barrier  ;  that  they  should  at  the  same 
time,  settle  the  exercise  of  religion  in  the  new  conquests : 
That  they  should  assist  one  another  with  all  their  forces,  in 
ease  of  being  invaded  by  the  French  king,  or  any  other 
potentate,  on  account  of  this  ^alkiimce :  That  a  de&osive 
alliance  should  remain  betweep  them,  even  after  the  peace : 
that  all  kings,  princes,  and  states,  should  be  atlilbertyto 
engage  in  this  alliance.  They  determined  to  employ  tvo 
months,  to  obtain,  by  amicable  means,  the  satisfiKtion  and 
security  which  they  demanded;  and  stipnilatcdi'that  wkhin 
six  weeks  the  treaty  should  be  ratified* 

$  LIX.  On  the  16th  day  of  September,  king  James 
expired  at  St.  Germains,  aiter  liaving  labouied  uAder  a 
tedious  indisposition.  This  unfortunate  monarch,  since 
tlie  miscarriage  of  his  last  attempt  for  recoverii^  hie  tbroae, 
had  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  worldly  grandeur,  and  devo* 
ted  his  whole  attention  to  the  concerns  of  his  soul.  Though 
he  could  not  prevent  the  busy  genius  of  his  queen  from 
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ftmrauokg  ii#w  sebi^oie^of  refitoratioQ,  he  was  always  best 
pleased  when  wholly  iUtached  from  such  chimerical  pro- 
lects.  Hunting  was  his- chief  diversion  ;  but  .religion  ^as 
fata  acmstaok  care.  Nothing  oould  be  more  harmless  than 
the  life  he  kd  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  subjected  him- 
self to  uncoounOA  penattce  and  mortification.  He  frequent- 
ly visited  the  poor  monks  of  La  Trappe,  who  wete  much 
•edified  by  his  humble  and  pious  deportments  His  pride 
and*  arbitrary  temper  seem  to  have  vanished  with  his  great- 
neas.  He  btcame  affable,  kind,  and  easy  to  all  his  de- 
pcMleots;  and  his  ndigion  certainly  opened  and  improved 
the  virtues  of  his  heart,  though  it  seemed  to  impair  the 
iMitHies  of  his  soul.  In  his  last  illness  he*  conjured  his 
son  t»  prefer  his  religion  to  every  worldly  advantage,  and 
€T«n  to  reooaoee  all  thoughts  of  a  crown,  if  he  could  not 
eajoy  it  wkhotit  offering  violence  to  his  faith.  He  recom<f 
metided  to  him  the  practice  of  justice  and  christian  for- 
gtr^esa  h  he  himself  declaring,  that  he  heartily  forgave  the 
^ote  of  Orange,  the  emperor,  and  all  his  enemies.  He 
died  with  great  marks  of  devotion,  and  was  interred,  ui  - 
his  own  request,  in  the  church  of  the  English  benedictines 
in  Paris,  without  any  funeral  solemnity. 

^  LX.,  Before  his  death  he  was  visited  by  the  French 
king,  who  seemed  touched  with  his  condition,  and  decla- 
red, that,  in  case  of  his  death,  he  would  own  his  son  as 
king  of  England.  This  promise  Jameses  queen  had  already 
extorted  f^om  Mm,  by  the  interest  of  madanie  de  Mainte- 
non  and  the  dauphin.  Accordingly,  when  James  died,  the 
pretended  priilee  of  Wales  was  proclaimed  king  of  England 
at  St.  Germains,  and  treated  as  such  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
smttes.  His  titl^  was  likewise  recognised  by  the  king  of 
Spuin,  the  d»k«  of  Savoy>  and  the  pope.  William  was  no 
sooner  MMwed  of  this  transaction,  than  he  despatched  a 
courier  to  the  king  of  S^reden,  a«  guarantee  of  the  treaty 
of  Rfswick,  to  a>iftplain  of  this  manifest  violation.  At 
the  same^  time^  he  recalled  the  earl  of  Manchester  from 
P«rl»,  and  ordered  him  to  return  without  taking  an  audi- 
ence  of  leav^  .  That  nobleman  immediately  withdrew,  after 
having  intimated  to  the  marquis  de  Torcy  the  order  he  had 
received.  Lewis,  in  vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  dis- 
persed thtx>ugh  all  the  courts  of  Europe  a  manifesto,  in 
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which  he'  affirmed,  that  in  owning  the  prince  of  Waks  as 
king  of  England  he  had  not  infringed  any  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick.  He  confessed,  that  in  the  fourth  article 
he  had  promised  that  he  wviuld  not  disturb  the  kiti|^  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  dominions ; 
and  he  declared  his  intention  was  to  observe  that  promise 
punctualiy.  He  observed,  that  his  generosity-  would  not 
allow  him  to  abandon  the  prince  of  Wales  or  his  fsmAft 
that  he  could  not  refuse  him  a  title  which  was  due  to  k\m 
by  birth  ;  that  he  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  die  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  states  general,  whose  dedairatiaM 
and  preparations  in  favour  of  the  emperor  might  be  re- 
garded as  real  contraventions  to  treaties :  4mally,  he<quolMl 
some  instances  from  history,  in  which  the  cbitchren  en* 
joyed  the  titles  of  kingdoms  which  their  fathers  had  lost* 
Th^se  reasons,  however,  would  hardly  have  induced  tile 
French  king  to  take  such  a  ste^,  had  not  he  perceived  that 
a  war  with  England  was  inevitable;  and  that  he  should ^be 
able  to  reap  some  advantages  in  the  course  of  it^  fropft 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  pretender.    '  . 

§  LXI.  The  substance  of  the  Ftench  numifesto  was 
published  in  Lortdon,  by  Poussin,  the  secretary  of  TaMard, 
who  hr^  been  left  in  England,  as  agent  for  the  cotirt  of 
Versailles.  He  was  now  ordered  to  leave*  the  kingdom, 
which  was  filled  with  indignation  at  Lewis,  for  •  having 
pretended  to  declare  who  ought  to  be  their  sovereign. 
The  city  of  London  presented  an  address  to- the-  lords 
justices,  expressing  the  deepest  resentment  of  th^  French ' 
king*s  presumption ;  assured  his  majesty  that  they  would 
at  all  times,  exert  the  inmost  of  their  abilities  for  the 
preservation  of  his  person,  and  flie  defence  of  his  just 
rights,  in  opposition  to  all  invaders  of  his  cro^vn  and 
dignit}'.  Addresses  of  the  same  nature -ivere  s^nt  up  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  could  not^but  be  agreelible  to 
William.  He  had  now  concerted  me-asures  for  Scttilg 
with  vigour  against  France ;  and  he  resolved  V>  ^revisit 
his  kingdom,  after  having  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  between  England  and  the 
states  general,  which  was  afterwards  brought  to  perfection 
by  his  plenipotentiary,  the  earl  of  Marlborough/  The 
king's  return,  however,^  was  delayed   a   whole  njonth  by 


ft  severe  induposi^on^  dttiing  wbich,  the  Spanish  mioister 
de  Qairoi  hired  certain  phfsictana,  to  con^idt  together 
upon  the  state  and  natare  of  his  distentfier.  They  dcdared, 
that  he  could  not  live  many  weeks;  and  this  opinion  was 
transmitted  to  Madrid.  William,  boweyeri  baffled  the 
prognoatic,  though  his  coiMtitutioo  had  sustained,  such  a 
rude  shock,  that  he  himself  perceived  his  end  was  near. 
He  tcM  the  earl  of  Portland  he  found  himself  so  weak, 
that  he  could  not  expect  to  live  another  summer :  bui 
vhmtfgad  him  to  conc^l  thH  circum^ance  until  he  should 
be  dead*  Notwidistanding  this  near  approach  to  di88o«> 
lutten,  he  exerted  himself  with  surprising  diligence  and 
spirit  in  e^id>li8hmg  the  confederacy,  and  settling  the  plan 
of  opentttoAs<r  A  subsidiary  treaty  was  coi^hided  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who. engaged  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  troops.  The  emperor  agreed  to  mwitain  nine^ 
thousand  men  in  the  field  against  France  :  the  proportion.  , 
of  the  States  was  limited  to  on«  hundred  and  two  thousands 
*and  that  of  £ngland  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand,  to  aot 
in  conjunction  with  the  allies. 

$  LXII.  On  the  fourth  day  of  November  the  king 
arrived  in  England,  which  he  found  in  a  strange  ferment, 
produced  from  the  mutual  amimosity  4>f  the  twp  factions. 
I'hey  reviled  each  other  in  words  and  writing  with  all  the 
.fiakehood  of  calumnji,  and  all  the  bitterness,  of  rancour :  so 
that  trudi,  candour,  and  temperance,  seemed  to  be  banished 
hy  consent  of  both  parties.  The  king  had  found  himself 
-deo^ved  in  his  new  ministers,  wbo  had  opposed  his 
measures  with  all  their  influence.  He  was  particulariLy 
disgusted  with  the  deportment  of  the  earl  of  Rochester, 
who  {nroved  ahogedter  imperious  and.  untractal^le;  and, 
instead  of  moderating,  inflamed  the  violence  of  his  party. 
The  king  declared,  the  year  in  which  that  nobleman 
directed  his  counsels  was  the  uneasiest  of  his  whole  life. 
He  could  not  help  expressing  his  displeasure  in  such  m, 
coldness  of  reserve,  tha^  Rochester  told  him  he  would 
serve  his  majesty  no  longer,  since  be  did  not  <enjoy  his 
confidence.  William  m»de  no  answer  to  this  expoatukr 
tioQ,  but  resolved  he  should  se^  him  no  more.^  The  carl, 
however,  at  the  desire  of  ,Mr.  tiarley,  bqcame  more  plktft 
and  sttfamissive ;  and^  after  the  king^s  d^partur^  ;for  ^Hol^ 
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land,  repaired  to  his  government  of  Ireland,  in  whidkhe 
ik>w  remained,  e^terting  sdl  his  erideavours  to  ac€[uire 
pc^ularity.  William  foreseeing  nothing  but  Opposition 
from  the  present  spirit  of  the  house  of  commons,  dosetol 
some  of  their  leaders,  with  a  view  to  bespeak  their  com- 
pliance: but  finding  them  determined  to  piursue  their 
former  principles,  and  to  insist  upon  their  in4>eachments, 
he  resolved,  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  dissolve  the 
parliament*  This  step  he  was  the  more  ^easily  induced  to 
take,  as  the  commons  were  become  extremely  odious  to  Ae 
nation  in  general,  which  breathed  nothing  but  war  and 
defiante  against  the  French  monarch.  The  parliament 
was  accordingly  disserved  by  proclamation,  and  another 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  thirtieth  di^  of  D^eimber* 

§  LXIII.  Never  did  the  two  parties  proceed  with 
such  heat  and  vicdence  against  each  other,  as  in  their  en- 
deavours to  influence  the  new  elections*  The  whigs^ 
however,  obtained  the  victory,  as  they,  included  ,the 
moneyed  interest,  which  will  always  prevail  among  the 
borough  electors.  Corruption  was  new  reduced  into  an 
open  and  avowed  commerce ;  and,  had  not  the  people  been 
so  universally  venal  and  profligate,  that  no  sense  of  shame 
remained,  the  victors  must  have  blushed  for  their  success* 
Though  the  majority  thus  obtained  was  staunch^  to  the 
measures  of  the  court,  the  choice  of  speaker  fell  upon  Mf« 
Harley,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  king,  who 
favoured  sir  Thomas  Lyttelton ;  but  his  majesty's  speech 
was  received  with  universal  applause*  It  was  so  mi^^ 
admired  by  the  wellwishers  to  the  revcdution,  that  they 
pi;inted  it  with  decorations,  in  the  £nglish,  Outcb,  and 
Frtoch  languages*  It  appeared  as  a  piece  of  furmture  in 
all  their  bouses,  and  as  the  king's  last  legacy  to  his  omu 
and  all  protestant  people*  In  this  celebrated  hanpgue,  he 
expatiated  upon  the  indignity  offered  to  the  nation  by  the 
French  king's  acknowledging  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales:  he  explained  the  dangeiTS  to  which  it  was  .ex- 
posed, by  his  placing  hrs  grandson  on  the  throne  of  Spain  i 
he  gave  them  to  understand  he  had  concluded  several 
alliances,  according  to  the  eiicouragement  given  him  by 
both  houses-  of  parliament,  which  alliances  should  be  laid 
bei^e  th^m,  ^>getberwkh  other  treaties  still. depending^ 
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He  observed,  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  this 
parlidmeHt;  and  all  matters  at  a  stand,  until  their  resolution 
should  be  known :  therefore,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost«  He 
uAd'  them,  they  had  yet  an  opportunity  to  secure  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
religion  and  liberties,  if  they  were  not  wanting  to  them- 
selves, but  would  exert  the  ancient  vigour  of  the  English 
nattion ;  but  he  declared  his  opinion  was,  that  should  they 
neglect  this  occasion,  they  had  no  reason  to  hope  for 
another.  He  'said,  it  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  a 
great  strength  at  sea,  and  a  force  on  land  proportionable  to 
that  ef  their  allies.  He  pressed  the  commons  to  support 
the  public  credit,  which  could  not  be  preserved  without 
keeping,  sacred  that  maxim.  That  they  shall  never  be 
losers  who-trust  to  the  parliamentary  security.  He  de- 
clared, that  he  never  asked  aids  from  his  people  without 
regret ;  that  what  he  desired  was  for  their  own  safety  and 
honour,  aH:  such  a  cridcal  time ;  and  that  the  whole  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended* 
He  expressed  his  willingness  that  the  accounts  should  be 
yearly  submitted  tp  the  inspection  of  parliament.  He 
again  recommended  despatch,  together  with  good  bills  for 
employing  the  poor,  encouraging  trade,  and  suppressing 
vice.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  they  were  come  to- 
getHier,  ^termined  to  avoid  disputes  and  differences,  and 
to  act  with  a  l^earty  concurrence  for  promoting  the  common 
cause.  He  said,  he  should  think  it  as  great  a  blessing  as 
<xiuld  befal  'England,  if  they  were  as  much  inclined  to  lay 
aside  those  unhappy  fatal  animosities  which  divided  and 
weakened  them,  as  he  was  disposed  to  make  all  his  subjects 
safe  and  easy,  as  to  any,  even  die  highest  offences  committed 
against  his  person.  He  conjured  them  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  theiir  enemies  by  their  unanimity.  As  he  had 
always  shown,  and  always  would  show,  how  desirous  he 
was  to  be  the  common  father  of  all  his  people,  he  desired 
they  would  lay  aside  parties  and  divisions,  so  as  that  no 
distinction  should  be  heard  of  amongst  them,  but  of  those 
who»  were 'friends  to  the  protestant  religion  and  present 
establishment,  and  of  those  who  wished  for  a  popish  prince 
and  a  French  government.  He  concluded  by  affirmin^^ 
that  if  they,  in  good  earnest,  desired  to  see  England  hold 
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tbe  balMice  of  Europe,  and  be  indeed  at  the  head  of  At 
protectant  intetest,  it  would  appear  by  their  improviifg  the 
present  opportunity.  The  lords  imnkediately  drew  up  a 
warm  and  affectionate  address,  in  which  thty  exprt^sed 
their  resentment  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Freneh  king, 
in  owning  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  fenr  king  of  Eng- 
land. They  assured  his  majesty,  they  would  assist  him  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  against  all  his  enemies:  asid 
when  it  should  please  God  to  deprive  them  of  his  majesty's 
protection,  they  would  vigorou^y  assist  and  defend  against 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  alt  other  pretenders 
-t^hntsoever,  every  person  and  persons  who  Jiad  right  to 
Succeed  to  the  crown  of  England)  by  virtue  of  the  acts  of 
parliament  for  establishing  and  limiting  the  successi<m.  On 
the  fifth  day  of  January,  an  address  to  the  same  effect  was 
presented  by  the  commons,  and  both  met  with  a  very 
gracious  reception  from  his  majesty.  The  lords;,  as  a 
further  proof  of  their  zeal,  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  dimgers  that  threatened  Europe,  from  the  accesdon  of ' 
the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  drew  up  another 
address,  explaining  their  sense  of  that  danger;  stigmatizing 
the  French  king  as  a  violator  of  treaties ;  deplaring  their 
opinion,  that  his  majesty,  his  subjects,  tind  allies,  could 
never  be  safe  and  secure,  until  the  house  of  Austrian  should 
be  restored  to  tl^eir  rights,  and  the  invader  of  the^  Spanish 
monarchy  b|:ought  to  reason ;  and  assuring  his  majesty  that 
no  time  should  belost*  nor  any  thing  wanting  on  their 
parts,  which  might  answer  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
their  friends  abroad ;  not  doubting  but  to  support  the  re- 
putation of  the  English  name,  when  engaged  under  so 
great  a  prince,  in  the  glorious  cause  of  maintaining  the 
liberty  of  Europe* 

LXIV.  The  king,  in  order  to  acquire  the  confidence 
of  the  commons,  ordered  Mr.  Secretary  Vernon  to  lay  be- 
fore them  copies  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  he  had 
lately  concluded,  which  were  so  well  approved,  that  the 
house  unanimously  voted  the  supply.  By  another  vote, 
the  yauthorized  the  exchequer  to  borrow  six  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  at  six  per  cent,  for  the  service  of  the  fleet,  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  subsistence  of  guards  and 
garrisons.     They  deliberated  upon  the  st^te  of  the  navy, 
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wtdi  the  debt  due  upon  it,  and  examined  an  estimate  of 
what  would  be  netessaty  for  extraordinary  repairs.  Tbey 
called  for  an  account  of  that  part  of  the  national  debt  for 
which  no  provision  had  been  made.  They  ordered  the 
speaker  to  write  to  the  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates  in 
Irefamd^  to  attend  the  house  with  a  full  detail  of  their  pro* 
ceedings  in  the  execution  of  that  act  of  parliament.  On  the 
ninth  day  of  January,  they  unanimously  resolved,  that  leave 
be  ipven  to  bormg  in  a  bill  for  securing  his  majesty's  person, 
fH&d  die  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  protestant  line,  for 
extinguishing  the  hopes  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales, 
and  all  other  pretenders,  and  their  open  and  secret  abettors. 
They  resolved  to  address  his  majesty,  that  he  would  insert 
an  article  in  all  his  treaties  of  alliance,  importing,  that  no 
peace  should  be  made  with  France,  until  his  majesty  and 
the  nation  have  reparation  for  the  great  indignity  offered  by 
the  Frendi  king,  in  owning,  and  declaring  the  pretended 
p4rtnce  of  Wales  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Tliey  agreed  to  maintain  forty  thousand  men  for  the  sea  ser^ 
.  vice,  and  a  like  number  by  land,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  forces  of  the  allies,  according  to  the  proportions  settled 
by  the  contracting  powers*  The  supplies  were  raised  by  an 
imposition  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  lands,  annui- 
ties, pensions,  and  stipends,  and  on  the  profits  arising  from 
the  different  professions :  by  a  tax  of  two  and  one  half  per 
cent,  on  all  stock  in  frade^  and  money  at  interest;  of 
five  shillings  in  the  pound  on  all  salaries,  fees,  and 
perquisites;  %.  capitation  tax  of  four,  shillings t  an  im- 
position of  one  per  cent,  on  all  shares  in  the  capital 
stock  of  any  corporation  or  company  which  should  be 
bought,  sold,  or  bargained  for;  a  duty  of  six-pence 
per  bushel  on  malt,  and  a  further  duty  on  mum,  cider,  and 
perry. 

§  LXV.  The  commons  seemed  to  vie  with  the  lords  in 
their  zeal  for  the  government.  They  brought  in- a  bill  for 
attainting  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  which  being  sent 
up  to  the  other  house,  passed  with  an  additional  clause  of 
attainder  against  the  queen,  who  acted  as  regent  for  the  pre- 
tender. This,  however,  was  not  carried  without  great  op- 
position in  the  house  of  lords.  When  the  bill  w^s  sent 
back  to  the  commons,  they  excepted  to  the  amendment  as 
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nrejpilar.  They  observ^ed,  that  attainders  by  bill  cods^-* 
ted  the  most  rigorous  part  of  the  law^;  aikl  that  the  stretdi* 
ing  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  They  proposed,  that  &e 
queen  should  be  attainted  by  a  separate  bill.  The  lords  as* 
sented  to  the  proposal ;  and  the  bill  against  th^  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  passed.  The  lords  passed  another  for  at- 
tainting the  queen ;  however,  it  was  neglected  in  the  house 
of  commons.  But  the  longest  and  warmest  debates  of  this 
session  were  produced  by  a  bill,  which  the  lords  brought- in, 
for  alluring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  swearing  to 
the  king  by  the  title  of  rightful  and  lawful  king,  and  his 
heirs,  according  to  the  act  of  settlement*  It  was  proposed, 
diat  this  oath  should  be  voluntary,  tendered  to  all  persons, 
and  their  subscription  or  refusal  recorded  without  any  other 
penalty.  This  article  was  violently  opposed  by  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  and  other  lords  of  the .  tory  interest.  They 
observed,  that  the  government  was^  first  settled  with  another 
oath,  which  was  like  an  original  contract :  so  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  a  new  imposition:  that  oaths  relating  to 
mens'  opinions  had  been  always  considered  as  severe  im- 
positions ;  and  that  a  voluntary  oath  was  in  i^s  own  nature 
tmlawfuL  During  these  disputes,  another  bill  of  abjuration 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  by  sir  Charles 
Hedges,  that  should  be  obligatory  on  all-  persons  who  en- 
joyed employments  in  church  or  state;  it  likewise  included 
an  obligation  to  maintain  the  government  in  kin^,lords^and 
commons,  and  to  maintain  the  church  of  England,  togedier 
with  the  toleration  for  dissenters*  Warm  debates  a»>se 
upon  the  question,  whether  the  oath  should  be  imposed  or 
voluntary ;  and  at  length  it  was  carried  for  imposition,  by 
the  majority  of  one  voice.  They  agreed  to  insert  an  ad- 
ditional clause,  declaring  it  equally  penal  to  compass  or 
iipagine  the  death  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess  Anne 
of  Denmark,  as  it  was  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of 
the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir.  In  the  house  of  peers  this 
bill  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  tories;  and,  when  after 
long  debates  it  passed  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Februar}^ 
ten  lords  entered  a  protest  against  it,  as  an  unnecessary  and 
severe  imposition. 

§  LXVI.  The  whole  nation  now  seemed  to  join  in  the 
cry  for  a  war  with  France.    Party  hea^  began  to  abate  : 
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the  factions  in  the  city  of  London  were  in  a  great  measure 
moderated  by'  the  union  of  the  two  companies  trading  to 
the  East  Indies,  which  foimd  their  mutual  interest  required 
a  coalition.  The  tbries  in  the  house  of  commons,  having 
concurred  so  heartily  with  the  inclinations  of  the  people, 
resolved,  as  f  1^  as  it  lay  in  their  power,  to  justify  the  con- 
duct of  their  party  in  the  preceding  paiitament.  They  com- 
jdained  of  some  petitions  and  addresses  which  had  reflected 
upon  ^  proceedings  of  the  last  house  of  commons,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Kentish  petition.  The  niajority,  however, 
determined,  that  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  the  people 
of  England  to  petition  or  address  the  king,  for  the  calling, 
sitting,  or  dissolving  of  parliaments^  and  for  the  redressing 
of  grievances ;  and  that  every  subject  under  any  accusation, 
either  by  invpeachment.or  otherwise,  had  a  right  to  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  trial.  A  complaint  being  likewise 
iBiade,  that  the  lords  had  denied  the  commons  justice  in  the 
matter  of  the  late  impeachments,  a  furious  debate  ensued ;; 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  very  small  majority  that  justice  had 
ndt  been  denied*  In  some  points,  however,  they  succeeded : 
In  the  case  of  a  controverted  election  at  Maidstone,  be- 
tween Thomas  Blisse  and  Thomas  Culpepper,  the  house 
resolved,  that  the  latter  had  been  not  only  guilty  of  corrupt, 
scandalous,  and  indirect  practices,  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure himself  to  be  elected  a  burgess;  but  likewise,  being 
one  of  the  instruments  in  promoting  and  presenting  the 
scandalous,  insolent,  and  seditious  petition,  commonly 
called  the  Kentish  petition  to  the  last  house  of  commons, 
was  guilty  of  promoting  a  scandalous,  villanous,  and 
groundless  reflection  upon  that  house,  by  aspersing  the 
•members  with  receiving  French  money,  or  being  in  the  in- 
^rest  of  France ;  for  which  offence  he  was  ordered  to  be 
committed  to  Newgate,  and  to  be  prosecuted  by  his  majes- 
ty's attorney  general*  They  also  resolved,  that  to  assert 
that  the  house  of  commons  is  not  the  only  representative 
of  the  commons  of  England,  tends  to  the  subversion  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  fun- 
damental constitution  of  the  government  of  this  kingdom: 
That  to  assert,  that  the  house  of  commons  have  no  power 
of  Commitment,  but  of  their  own  members,  tends  to  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons: 
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that  to  print  or  publish  any  books,  or  libels,  reflecting  upon 
the  proceedings  of  die  house  of  commons,  or  any  meihbcr 
thereof,  for  or  relating  to  his  service  therein,  is  a  high  vie*- 
lation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons* 
Notwithstanding  these  transactions,  they  did  not  neglect  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  They  addressed  his  ma- 
jesty to  interpose  with  his  allies,  that  they  might  increase 
their  quotas  of  land  forces,  to  be  put  on  board  the  fleet  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  his  majesty  should  embark* 
^Vhen  they  had  settled  the  sums  appropriated  to  the  seve- 
ral uses  of  the  war,  they  presented  a  second  address,  dew- 
ing he  would  provide  for  the  haUpay  officers,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  recruits  and  levies  to  be  made.  The  king 
assured  them,  h  was  always  his  intention  to  provide  for 
those  officers.  He  went  to  the  house  of  p^ers,  and  gave  the 
royal  assent  to  an  act,  appointing  commissioners  to  take,  ex- 
amine, and  determine  the  debts  due  to  the  army,  navy,  and 
the  transport  service ;  and  also  to  take  an  account  of  prizes 
taken  during  the  war. 

$  LXVII.  The  aiFairs  of  Ireland  were  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed by  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  appointed  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  forfeited  estates.  Their  office  was  ex- 
tremely odious  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  court,  and 
their  deportment  was  arbitrary  and  imperious.  Several 
individuals  ^f  that  kingdom,  provoked4)y  the  insolence  of 
the  trustees  on  one. hand,  and  encouraged  by  the  counte- 
nance of  the  courtiers  on  the  other,  endeavoured,  by  a  cir- 
cular letter,  to  spirit  up  the  grand  jury  of  Ireland  against  the 
act  of  resumption  :  petitions  were  presented  to  the  king, 
couched  in  very  strong  terms,  affirming,  that  it  was  injurious 
to  the  protestant  interest,  and  had  been  obtained  by  gross 
misinformations.  The  king  having  communicated  these  ad- 
dresses to  the  house,  they  were  immediate!}'  voted  scanda- 
lous, false,  and  groundless  :  and  the  commoiis  resolved,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  complaints  and  clamours  against  the 
trustees,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  house  but  those  complaints 
were  groiindless :  nevertheless  they  afterwards  received  se- 
veral petitions,  imploring  relief  against  the  said  act ;  and 
they  ordered  that  the  petitioners  should  be  relieved  accord- 
ingly. Proposals  were  delivered  in  for  incorporating  such 
as  should  purchase   the  said  forfeitures,  on  certain  terms 
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d^mn  specified,  according  to  the  rent  roll,  when  veriSeJI 
and  made  good  to  the  purchasers ;  but,  whereas  iuthis  rent 
roll  the  value  of  die  estates  had  been  esteemed  ^t  something 
more  than  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds, 
tbose  who  undertook  to  make  the  purchase  affirmed,  the/ 
were  not  worth  &yq  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  thus 
the  afiair  rem^ed  in  suspense*  ,  ^ 

§  LXVIII.  With  respect  to  Scotland,  the  clamours  of 
that  kingdom  had  not  y,et  subsided.  When  the  bill  of  ab* 
juration  passed  in  the  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of  Notting* 
ham  had  declared,  that  although  he  differed  in  opinion  from 
die  majority  in  many  particulars  relating  to  that  bill,  yet  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  design  of  it ;  and  in  order  to  secure  a 
jrotestant  succession,  he  thought  an  union  of  the  whote 
island  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  therefore  moved  for 
an  address  to  the  king^  that  he  would  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment  of  Scotland  now  sitting,  as  the  legality  of  it  might  be 
called  in  question,  on  account  of  its  having  been  originally 
a  convention ;  and  that  a  new  parliament  should  be  sum- 
moned, that  they  might  treat  about  a  union  of  the  two  king« 
doins.  The  king  had  this  affair  so  much  at  heart,  that  even 
when  he  was  disabled  from  going  to  the  parliament  in  per« 
son,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  commons,  expressing  an  eager 
desire  that  a  treaty  for  this  purpose  might  be  set  on  foot, 
and  earnestly  recommending  this  affair  to  the  consideration 
of  the  house ;  but,  as  a  new  parliament  in  Scodand  could 
not  be  called  without  a  great  risk,  while  the  nation  was 
in  such  a  ferment,  the  project  was  postponed  to  a  more 
favourable  opportunity. 

§  LXIX.  Before  the  king's  fetum  from  Holland,  he 
had  concerted  wit;hhis  allies  the  operations  of  the  ensuipg 
campaign.  He  had  engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  the  prince 
of  Hesse  d' Armstadt,  who  assured  him,  that  if  he  would  be- 
siege and  take  Cadiz,  the  admiral  of  Castile,  and  divers 
others  gran(|ees  of  Spain,  would  declare  for  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  allies  had  also  determined  upon  the  siege  of 
Keyserswaert,  which  the  elector  of  Cologn  had  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  French :  the  elector  of  Hanover  had 
resolved  to  disarm  the  princes  of  Wolfenbuttle :  the  king  of 
die  Romans,  and  prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  undertook  to  in- 
vest Landau:  and  the  emperor  promised  to  send  a  power*- 
Vol.  L  B  b  b 
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fufreinforcemefit  to  piince  Eugene  m  Italy  t  but  Wiffisoi 
iiid  not  live  to  see  these  schemes  put  in  execution.  His 
constitution  was  by  this  time  almost  exhausted^  thbugh  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  the  eilects  of'  his  malady^  and  t5 
repaid  his  health  by  exercise.  On  thef  twenty-first  day  6{ 
February,  in  riding  to  Hampton  court  from  Kensington,  hk 
horse  fell  under  him,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  upon  the 
ground  with  such  vitJence,  as  produced  a  fracture  in  bis 
collar  bone.  His  attendants  conveyed  him  to  the  palace  of 
Hampton  court,  where  the  fracture  was  reduced  by  Ronjat, 
his  sergeant  surgeon*  In  the  evening  he  returned  to  Ken« 
singtoQ  in  his  coach,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  fractured  boiw 
having  been  disunited  by  the  jolting  of  the  carris^e,  were 
replaced  under  the  inspection  of  Bidloo,  his  physician*  He 
seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering  till  the  first  diqr 
of  March, '  when  his  knee  appeared  to  be  inflamed,  with 
great  pain  and  weakness.  Next  day  he  granted  a  commis* 
sion  under  the  great  seal  to  several  peers,  for  passing  the 
bills  to  which  both  houses  of  parliament  had  agreed;  name- 
ly^ the  act  of  attainder  against  the  pretended  prilice  of 
Wales,  and  another  in  favour  of  the  quakers,  enacting,  that 
their  solemn  affirmation  and  declaration  should  be  accepted 
instead  of  an  oath  in  the  usual  form. 

$  LXX.  On  the  fourth  day  of  March  the  king  was  so 
well  recovered  of  his  lameness,  that  he  took  several  tarns 
in  the  gallery  at  Kensington ;  but,  sitting  down  on  a  coudi 
where  he  fell  asleep,  he  was  seized  with  a  shivering,  which 
terminated  in  a  fever  and  diarrhopa.  He  was  attended  by 
sir  Thomas  Millington,  sir  Richard  Blackmore,  sir  Theo- 
dore Colledon,  Dr.  Bidloo,  and  other  eminent  physicians; 
but  their  prescriptions  proved  ineffectual.  On  the  sixth 
be  granted  another  commission  for  passing  the  biH  for  tlie 
malt  tax,  and  the  act  of  abjuration ;  and,  being  so  weak  tha,t 
he  coUid  not  write  his  name,  he,  in  presence  of  the  lord 
l^eeper  and  the  clerks  of  parliament,  applied  a  stamp  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  The  earl  of  Albemarle  arriving  from 
Holland,  conferred  with  him  in  private  on  the  posture  of 
ftffairs  abroad ;  but  he  received  his  informations  with  great 
coldness,  and  said,  ♦'  J e  tire  vers,  ma  jftuf^l  approach  the 
^*  end  of  my  life."  In  the  evening  he  thanked  Dr.  Bidloo 
for  bis  ciw^  mi  teijd^m^w,  saying,  "  X  knew  that  you  and 
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^-  do  for  my  relief;  but,  finding  all  means  ineffectual,  I  8ub<> 
^^  mit."  He  received  spiritual  consolation  from  archbishop 
Tennison,  and  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury;  on  Sunday 
morning  the  sacrament  was  administered  to  him.  The 
Iprds  of  the  privy  council,  and  divers  noblemen  attended 
ki  the  adjoining  apartments,  and  to  some  of  them  who  were 
admitted  he  spoke  a  little.  He  thanked  lord  Averquerque 
for  bis  long  and  latthful  services  ;  he  delivered  to  lord 
Albiemarle  the  keys  of  his  closet  and  scrutoire,  telling  him  ^ 
he  knew  wiutt  to  do  with  thetei.  He  inquired  for  the  earl 
of  Portland ;  but,  being  speechless  before  diat  nobleman  ar^ 
rived,  he  'graspi^  his  hand,  and  laid  it  to  his  heart,  with 
marks  of  the  most  tender  affection,  v  On  the  eighth  day  of 
March  he  expired,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  s^ter 
having  reigned  thirteen  years.  The  lords  Lexington  and 
Scarborough,  who  were  in  waiting,  no  sooner  perceived  the 
king  was  clead,  than  they  ordered  Ronjat  to  untie  from  his 
left  arm  a  black  ribbon,  to  which  was  affixed  a  ring,  con- 
tsuning  some  hair  of  the  late  queen  Mary.  The  body,  be- 
ing opened  and  embalmed,  lay  in  state  for  some  time  at 
Kensington ;  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April  was  deposited 
in  a  vault  of  Henry's  chapel  in  Westminster  abbey.  In  the 
beginning  of  May,  a  will  which  he  had  intrusted  with 
monsieur  Schuylemberg  was  opened  at  the  Hague.  In  this 
iie  had  dedared  his  cousin  prince  Prison  of  Nassau, 
stadtholder  of  Friesland,  his  sole  and  universal  heir,  and 
appointed  the^staies  general  his  executors.  By  a  codicil 
sumexed,;  he  had  bequeathed  the  lordship  of  Breevert,  and 
^  legacy  of  two  hundred  thousand  guilders,  to  the  earl  of 
Albemarle. 

$  LXXI.  William  III.  was  in  his  person  of  the  middle 
stature^  a  tiun  body,  a  delicale  constitution,  subject  to  an 
asthma  and  continual  cough  from  his  infancy.  He  had  an 
aquiline  nose,  sparkling  eyes,  a  large  forehead,  and  a  grave 
solemn  aspect.  He  was  very  sparing  of  speech ;  his  cour 
versation  was  dry,  and  his  manner  disgusting,  except  in 
batde,  when  hb  deportment  was  free,  spirited,  and  anima- 
ting. In  courage,  fortitude,  and  equanimity,  he  rivalled 
the  most  eminent  warriors  of  antiquity ;  and  his  natural  sa-t 
gacicy  made  amends  for  the  defects  in  his  education,  ^hich 
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had  Bot  been  pit>pei1y  Aipemtcnded.  He  was  religkHVy 
temperate^  generally  juat  and  sincere,  a  stranger  to  Tioknt 
transports  of  passion,  and  might  have  passed  for  one  of  the 
best  princes  of  the  age  in  whack  he  livedo  had  he  nerer  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  distbguishing 
criterion  of  his  character  was  ambition.  To  this  he  sacri- 
ficed the  punctilios  of  honour  and  decorum,  in  deposing  his 
own  father-in-law  and  unde ;  and  this  he  gratified  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation  that  raised  him  to  soreieign  autho- 
rity. He  aspired  to  the  honour  of  acting  as  umfiire  in  all 
the  contests  of  Europe ;  and  the  second  object  of  hb  atten- 
tion was,  the  prosperity  of  that  country  to  which  he  owed 
his  birth  and  extraction.  Whether  he  really  thought  the 
interests  of  the  continent  and  Great  Britain  were  insepnca- 
ble,  or  sought  only  to  drag  England  into  the  con&deraty 
as  a  convenient  ally,  certain  it  is,  he  involved  these  king- 
doms in  foreign  connexions^  which,  in  all  probability,  wUl 
he  productive  of  their  ruin*  In  order  to  establidi  this  fa- 
vourite point,  he  scrupled  not  to  employ  all  the  engmes  of 
corruption,  by  which  die  morals  of  the  nalkm  were  totafly 
debauched.  He  procured  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  a 
standing  army,  which  now  seems  to  be  interwoven  in  the 
eonstitution.  He  introduced  the  pernicious  practice  of 
borrowing  upon  remote  funds;  an  ei^pedient  that  neces- 
sarily hatched  a  brood  of  usurers,  btokers,  coatractc»rs,-and 
stockjobbers,  to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  their  country.^  He 
entailed  upon  the  nation  a  growii^debt,  and  a  system  of 
politics  big  with  misery,  despair,  and  destmction.  To  sum 
up  his  character  in  a  few  words-^Willismi  was  m  fiUalist  in 
reKgion,  bdefatigable  in  war,  enteiprising  in  politics^  4aad 
to  all  the  warm  and  ge^tiOMs  emotions  of  the  human  hearty 
a  cold  relation,  an  indifferent  hushahd,  «  diaagreeaUe  man, 
an  ungracious  prince,  and  an  imperious  sovereigiu 
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§  h  Anne  succeeda  to  the  throne,.     §  II.  She  resolves  to 
Ju^l  the  engagements  of  her  predecessor  with  his  allies. 
$  III.  A  Freneh  memorial  presented  to  the  States  General. 
§  IV.  The  ^ueen^s  inclination  to  the  Tories.  §  V.  War  de- 
clared agedmt  France.   $  VI.  The  Parliament  prorogued. 
,  $  VII.  Warm  opposition  to  the  ministry  in  the  Scottish  Par^ 
Moment*  ^  VIII.  They  recognise  her  Majesty^s  authority. 
^  IX.  The  ^een  appoints  Commissioners  to  treat  of  an 
un^n  between  England  and  Scotland.      §  X.  State  of 
affcats  onthe  Contmsnt.  XI.  Keyserswaert  and  Landau 
taken  by  the  Allies.  $  XII.  Progress  of  the  Earl  of  MarU 
borough  in  Flanders.     $  XIIL  He  narrowly  escapes  be* 
ing  taken  by  a  French  partisan.  $.  XIV.   The  Imperii 
alists  are  worsted  at  Fridlinguen.     $  XV.  Battle  of 
Luatzctroy  in  ludy.  $  XVI.   The  King  of  Sweden  defeats 
Augustus  at  Lissou  in  Poland.     $  XVII.  Fruitless  ex* 
peditian  to  Cadiz  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Sir  George 
Rooke.  §  XVIII.   They  take  and  destroy  the  Spanish 
galleons  at  Vigo.  $  XIX.  Admiral  Benbow^s  engagement 
with  Duciuse  in  the  West  Indies.    XX.   The  ^een  as* 
sembUs  a  new  Parliament.  $  XXI.  Disputes  between 
the  two  Houses.     ^  XXII.    The  Lords  inquire  into  the 
esmductofSir  George  Rooke.   §  XXIII.  The  Parliament 
make  a  settlement  on  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  §XXIV. 
The  Earl  of  Marlborough  created  a  Duke.  $  XXV.  AH 
commerce  and  correspondence  prohibited  between  HaUand 
and  the  two  Crowns  of  France  and  Spain.    §  XXVI.  A 
bill  for  preventing  occasional  cot^formity*  §  XXVIIt  It 
miscarries.   $  XXVIII.   Violent  cmimosity  between  the 
two  Homes  J  produced  by  the  inquiry  into  the  public  ac^ 
counts.    $  XXIX.  Dispute  between  the  two  Sfmses  of" 
Convocation*  §  XXX.  Account  of  the  parties  in  Scotland 
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$  XXXI.  Dangerous  heats  in  ike  Parliament  of  that 
Kinffdom*  $  XXXII.  The  Commiss^ner  is  abandoned  by 
the  Cavaliers.  $  XXXIII.  He  is  in  danger  of  his  life^ 
and  suddenly  prorogues  the  Parliament.  §  XXXIV.  JPro^ 
ceedings  of  the  Ir\ish  Parliament.  §  XXXV.  They  pass  a 
severe  act  against  Papists.  §  XXXVI.  The  Etector 
of  Bavaria  defeats  the  Imperialists  at  Se^rdingen^ 
and  takes  possession  of  Ratisbon.  $  XXXVII.  The 
Allies  reduce  Bonrte.  §  XXXVIII.  Battle  of  Etkeren. 
^  XXXIX.  The  Prince  of  Hesse  is  defeated  by  the: 
French  at  Spirebach.  §  XL.  Treaty  between  the  Mmpe- 
ror  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  King  of  Portugal  ac^  - 
cedes  to  the  grand  alliance.  §  XL  I.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
sails  with  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean.  %  XLII.  Admi- 
ral Graydonfs  bootless  expedition  to  the  West  Indies. 
^  XLIII.  Charles  King  of  Spain  arrives  in  England. 

$  I.  WILLIAM  was  succeeded  a^  sovereign  of 
England  by  Anne  princess  of  Denmark,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of -her  age,  to  the  gieneral 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Even  the  Jacobites  seemed 
pleased  with  her  elevation,  on  the  supposition,  that  as  in  all 
probability  she  would  leave  no  heirs  of  her  own  body,  the 
dictates  of  natural  aflfection  would  induce  her  to  alter  the 
succession  in  favour  of  her  own  brother.  She  bad  been 
taught  to  cherish  warm  sentiments  of  the  tones,  whom  she 
considered  as  the  friends  of  monarchy,  and  the  true  sons  frf 
the  church ;  and  they  had  always  professed  an  inviolable 
attachment  to  her  person  and  ititerest ;  but  her  conduct  was 
wholly  influenced  by  the  countess  of  Marlborough,  k  wo- 
man of  an  imperious  temper  and  intriguing  genius^  who 
had  been  intimate  with  the  princess  from  her  tender  years, 
and  gained  a  surprising  ascendency  over  her.  Anne  had 
undergone  some  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  conse- 
quence of  her  father's  expulsion,  and  sustained  a  variety 
of  mortifications  in  the  late  reign,  during  which  she  con- 
ducted herself  with  such  discretion,  as  left  little  or  no  pre- 
tence for  censure  or  resentment.  Such  conduct,  indeed, 
was  in.  a  great  measure  ott^ifig  to  a  natutal  tettipdrsince  of 
disposition,  not  easily  ruiiled  or  inflamed,  she  was  iealously 
devoted  to  the  church  of  England,  from  which  her  father 
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had  used  «oiiie  eiuleavours  to  detach  her  before  the  revolu^ 
tion ;  and  she  lived  in  great  harmony  with  her  husband  ta 
whom  she  bore  six  children,  all  of  whom  she  had  aU 
ready  survived.  William  had  no  sooner  yielded  up  his 
breath,  than  the  privy  council  in  a  body  waited  on  the  new 
queen,  who  in  a  short  but  sensible  speech,  assured  them, 
that  no  pains  nor  diligence  should  be  wanting  on  her  part;- 
to  preserve  and  support  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of 
her  country,  to  maint^n  the  *  siltcession  in  the  protestant 
line,  and  the  government,  in  church  and  state,  as  by  law 
established.  She  declared  her  resolution  to  carry  on  the 
preparations  for  opposing  the  exorbitant  power  of  France^ 
and  to  assure  the  allies  that  she  would  pursue  the  true  in-* 
terest  of  England,  together  with  theirs,  for  the  support  of 
the  commcm  cause*  The  members  of  the  privy  council 
having  taken  the  oaths,  she  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be 
published,  signifying  her  pleasure,  that  all  persons  in  office 
of  authority  or  government  at  the  decease  of  the  late  king, 
should  so  continue  till  fmrther  directions.  By  virtue  of  aii 
9ct  passed  in  the  late  reign,  |he  parliament  continued  sitting 
even  after  ^e  king's  death.  Both  houses  met  immediately, 
and  unaninlously  voted  an  address  of  condolence  and  con-  < 
gratulationi  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  queen  was  proclaimed. 
Next  day  the  lords  and  commons  severally  attended  her 
with  an  address,  congratulating  her  majesty's  accession  to 
the  throne;  and  assuring  her  of  their  firm  resolution  to 
support  her  against  all  her  enemies  whatsoever.  The  lords 
acknowledged,  that  their  great  loss  was  no  otherwise  to  be 
repaired  but  by  a  vigorous  adherence  to  her  majesty  and 
her  allies,  in  the  prosecution  of  tl^ose  measures  already 
concerted  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of  France.  The 
coqnmons  declared,  they  would  maintain  the  succession  of 
jthe  crown  in  the  protestant  line,  and  effectually  provide  for 
the  public  credit  of  the  nation.  These  addresses  were  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  queen,  who,  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
March,,went  to  the  house  of  peers  with  the  usual  solemnity,' 
where,  in  a  speech  to  both  houses,  she  expressed  her  satis* 
faction  at  their  unanimous  concurrence  with  her  opinion, 
that  too  much  could  not  be  done  for  the  encouragement  of 
their  allies  in  humbling  the  power  of  France ;  and  desired 
they  would  consider  of  proper  methods  towards  obtaining  an 
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onkm  httwtth  England  and  Scetla&d*   She  obM^ed  toAe 
tommons,  that  the  revenue  tor  defrayiBgthe  expenses  of  the 
civil  government  was  expired ;  and  that  she  relied  entirely 
on  their  affection  for  its  being  supplied  in  such  a  manner  n 
should  be  most  suitaUe  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  tltt. 
crown*    She  declared  it  would  be  her  constant  endeavomr 
to  iiuke  them  the  best  return  for  their  duty  and  affection, 
by  a  careful  and  diligent  administration  for  the  good  of  all 
her  subjects.  *^  And  a%  I  know  my  otwn  heart  to  be  entirely 
^'English  (continued  she)  I  can  very  sincerely  assure  you« 
^  there  is  not  any  thing,  you  cxa  expect  or  desire  from  me^ 
**  which  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  do  for  the  happiness  and 
^  |)rosperity  of  England;'  and  you  shall  always  find  me  a 
**  strict  and  religious  observer  of  my  word.'*    These  assur^ 
ances  were  extremely  agreeable  to  the  parliament ;  and  she 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses^     Addresses  of  congra- 
tulation Were  pj^sented  by  the  bbhop  and  clei^gy  of  London : 
by  the  dissenters  in  and  about  tW  city;  and  by  all  the 
Counties^  cities,  towns,  and  corporations  of  England.     She 
declared  her  attachment  to  the  church :  she  promised  her 
protection  to  the  dissenters ;  and  received  the  compliments  of 
all  her  subjects  with  such  affability  as  ensured  their  affection. 
$  II.  William's  death  was  no  sooner  known   at  the 
Hn{(ue,  tiian  all  Holland  was  filled  with   consternation. 
The  states  immediately  assembled,  and,  for  some   time, 
ga^^ed  at  each  other  in  silent' fear  and  astonishment.    They    ^ 
sighed,  wept,  and  interchanged  embraces  and  vows,  that 
they  would  act  with  unanimity,  and  expend  their  dearest 
blood  in  defence  of  their  country.     Then  they  despatched , 
letters  to  the  cities. and  provinces,   informing  them  of  this 
unfortunate  event,  and  exhorting  them  to  union  and  perse- 
verance.    The  express  from  England  having  brought  the 
queen's  speech  to  her  privy  council,  it  was  translated  and 
published,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  people. 
Kext  day  pensioner  Fagel  imparted  to  the  States  of  Holland 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
containing  assurances,  in  the  queen's  name,  of  union  and 
assistance.     In  a  few  days,  the  queen  wrote  a  letter  in  the 
French  language  to  the  States, confirming  these  assurances: 
It  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  whom  she  had  Airnished 
with  fresh  credentials  as  envoy  from  England,     ^u^  aa»   i 
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imated,  ikt  itates  resolved  to  prosecute  vigorons  mea- 
Bores :  their  l^esoIutiMs  were  sttli  Hiore  inspirited  by  tite  ar* 
Hval  of  ihe  eaH  of  Marlborough,  #hom  the  queen  honoured 
with  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  invested  with,  the  charac* 
tcr  of  aiid>assador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the 
states  general :  he  was  likewise  declared  captiln  general  of 
her  forces  boAi  at  home  and  abroad*  He  assured  the  States, 
that  her  Britannic  majesty  would  maintain  the  alliances 
ivMch  had  been  concluded  by  the  late  king,  and  do  every 
thing  diat  the  common  concerns  of  Europe  required.  The 
speech  was  answel^ed  by  Dickvelt,  president  of  the  week, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  States,  expressed  dieir  hearty 
thanks  to  her  majesty,  and  theii*  resolutions  of  concurring 
rriA  her  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  common  ihter^sti 

§  II !•  The  importance  of  WiHlam^s  life  was  evinced 
by  the  joy  that  diffused  itself  through  the  kingdom  of 
Ffance  at  the  news  of  his  decease*  The  person  who  first 
brought  the  tidings  to  C^alais  was  imprisoned  by  the  gover- 
nor, until  his  Infornflatioii  was  confirmed.  The  court  of 
Versailles  could  hardly  retain  their  transports  so  as  to  pre- 
serve common  decorum  :  the  people  bf  Paris  openly  re- 
joiced at  the  event :  all  decency  was  laid  aside  at  Rome, 
where  this  incident  produced  such  indecent  raptures,  that 
cardinal  Grtmani,  the  Imperial  minister,  complained  of  them 
to  the  pdpe,  as  an  insult  on  his.  master  the  emperor,  who 
was  William's  friend,  confederate,  and  ally*  The  French 
king 'despatched  credentials  to  Barre,  whom  the  count 
d'Avaux  had  left  at  the  Hague  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
Ffance,  tbgether  with  instructions  to  renew  the  negotiation 
with  the  States,  in  hope  of  detaching  them  from  the  alliance. 
This  minister  presented  a  memorial  iniplying  severe  reflect 
tions  on  king  William,  and  the  past  conduct  of  the  Dutch  ; 
and  insinuating,  that  now  they  had  recovered  their  liberty, 
the  court  of  France  hoped  they  would  consult  their  true 
interest*  The  count  de  Goes,  envoy  from  the  emperor, 
animadverted  on  these  expressions  in  another  memorial, 
which  was  likewise  published :  the  States  produced  in  public 
an  answer  to  the  same  remonstrance,  expressing  their  resent* 
ment  at  the  insolence  of  such  insinuations,  and  their  vene- 
ration for  the  memory  of  their  late  stadtholder.  The  earl 
^of  M ariborough  succeeded  in  every  part  of  his  negotiation. 
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He  animated  the  Dutch  to  a  fall  exertion  of  their  vigour : 
he  concerted  the  operations  of  the  campaign :  he  agreed  with 
the  states  general  and  the  Imperial  minister,  that  war  should 
be  declared  against  France  on  the  same  day,  at  Vienna, 
London,  and  the  Hague :  and  on  the  third  of  April  em^ 
barked  for  England,  after  having  acquired  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  those'  who  governed  the  United  Provinces. 

§  IV.  By  this  time  the  house  of  commons  in  England 
had  settled  the  eivH  list  upon  the  queen  for  her  life."*^  When 
the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  she  assured  them,  iStoit 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  this  revenue  should  be  ap- 
plied tor  the  public  service  of  die  current  year:  at  the  same 
time  she  passed  another  bill,  for  receiving  and  examining  the 
public  accounts.  A  commission  for  this  purpose  was 
granted  in  the  preceding  reign,  but  had  been  for  some  years 
discontinued;  and,  indeed,  always  proved  ineiFectuai  to  de- 
tect and  punish  those  individuals  who  shamefully  pillaged 
therr  country.  The  villany  %vas  so  complicated,  the  vice 
so  general,  and  the  delinquents  so  powerfully  screened  by- 
artifice  and  interest,  as  to  elude  all  inquiry.  On  the  twen- 
ty-fourth day  of  March  the  oathof  abjuration  Was  taken  by 
the  speaker  and  members,  according  to  an  act  for  the  fur- 
ther security  of  her  majesty's  person,  and  the  succession  of 
the  crown  in  the  protestant  line,  and  for  extinguishing^  the 
hopes  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.  The  queen's  in- 
clination to  the  tories  plainly  appeared  in. her  choice  of 
ministers*  Doctor  John  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York,  became 
her  ghostly  director  and  counsellor  in  all  ecclesiastkal  af^ 
fairs.  The  earl  of  Rochester  was  continued  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland^  and  enjoyed  a  great  share  of  her  majesty's  con- 
fidence :  the  privy  seal  was  intrusted  to  the  marquis  of  Nor- 
mandy :  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and  sir  Charles  Hedges 
were  appointed  secretaries  of  state  :  the  earl  of  Abingdon, 
viscount  Weymouth,  lord  Dartmouth,  sir  Christopher  Mus- 
gmve,  Grenville,  Howe,  Gower,  and  Harcourt,  were  ad- 
mitted as  members  of  the  privy  council,  together  with  sir 
Edward  Seymour,  now  declared  c6mptroller  of  the  house- 
hold. The  lord  Godolphin  declined  accepting  the  office 
of  lord  high  treasurer,  until  he  was  overruled  by  the  per- 
suasions of  Marlborough,  to  whose  eldest  daughter  his  son 
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IMS. named.  This  noUonan  refused  to  command  the 
'  JbwGts  abroad,  unlets  the  IreaBiny  shoiild  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  -  Godolf^in,  on  whose  punctuality  in  point  of  re- 
mittances^ he  knew  he  coul4  depend*  George, '  prmce  of 
D^imaric,  was  .invested  with  the  title  of  generalissimo  of 
all  the^  <^ieea'-s  forces  by  sea  and  land;  and  afterwards 
created  Jord  high  admiral,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  having 
hmm  dsfltnissed  fnom  this  office  with  the  offer  of  a  large 
pmston,  which  he  generously  refused.  Prince  George,  as 
adsniml,  was  assisted  by  a  coimcil,  4Consisting  of  sir  George 
Rod^e,  sir  J)avid  Mitchel,  Ceorge  Churchill,  ai^i  Richard 
ifiU.  .  Though  the  legality  4>f  this  bo^rd  was  doubted,  the 
partiansent  had  such  respect  and  veneration  for  the  queen,- 
diat  it.«as  suffered  to  act  without  question* 

$  y.  A  riivalship  for  the  queen's  favaur  already  ap-  - 
pesMred  between  the  earls  of  Rochester  and  Marlborough. 
The  i(M3nec,  as  first  xousin  to  the  queen,  and  chief  of  the 
tory  £»ction,  msuntained  considerable  influence  in  the  coun- 
cil: but.  even  there  the  interest  of  his  rival  predominated. 
Marlborough  was  not  only  the  better^  courtier,  but  by  the 
canal  of  his  countess,  actually  directed  the  queen  in  aH  her 
resolutions. "  Rochester  '  proposed  in  -council,  that  the 
English  should  avoid  a  declaration  of  war  with  France, 
and .  act  as  auxiliaries  only.  He  was  seconded  by  some 
other ,  members :  but  the  opinion  of  Marlborough  pre- 
ponderated. .  He  observed,  that  the  honour  of  the  nation 
was  concerned  to  fulfil  the  late  king's  engagements ;  and 
affirmed  that  France  could  never  be  -^reduced  within  due 
•  bounds,  unless  the  English  would  enter  ^  principals  in  the 
quarrel.  This  allegation  was  supported  by  the  dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Devonshire,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the 
sofyority  of  the  council.  The  queen  being  resolved  to 
declare  war,  communicated  her  intention  to  the  house  of 
commons,  by  whom  it  was  a{^roved :  and  on  the  fourth 
day  *of  May  the  declaration  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 
The  king  of  France  was,  in  this  proclamation,  taxed  with 
having  taken  possession  of  great  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions;  with  designing  to  invade  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  and  obstruct  the  freedom  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce ;  with  having  offered  an  unpardonable  insult  to  the 
queen  and  her  throne,  by  taking  upon  him  to  declare  the 
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pretoidcd  {prince  of  Wak8.kHig  of  Enf^d,^ 

Ireland*     The  three  de«lavmttoiis  of  tfao  empefor,  £ii|^8Mid, 

md  the  atiu^s  geofind^  which  wese  pabK^bad  ia  one  ^ai^, 

'  did  BOt  fail  to  diaconant,  as  w^U  at  to  prnvfijin^  the  FtomJi 
moiuirch*  When  his  mimater  da  Torojr  raoled  diem  in 
hi3  heariog,  he  spoke  of  the  queen  with  someraeriaMnqr; 

*  but  with  respect  to  the  states  genfiral,  he  dactoed  witfa 
^eat  emotion,  l^t  ^^  messieurs  f^  Dti^  pacrclaaita 
^\  ^hould  one  daf  repent^  their  iasolipfiee  wf^  fi^impAmi^ 
-'  in  declaring  war  affUnst  so  powerfid  a  moMfdif^  hadBdwxt 
hpwever,  produce  his  declaration  till  the  third  dajr  o£.|«fy« 
^    $  y  I.  The  houi|e  of  cosfimoss,  in  coaspltaBce  with  4iui 

.  queen^s  desire,  broqglit  in  a  bill,  empowering  her  mm^tty 
to  name  compiissioners  to  t|«at  wi^  the  l^ta  i^  an  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms^  It  met  widt  warm  opppaitien  from 
.9ir  £dward  Seymour,  and  p^er  tpry  mead»eir9t  who  dia- 
f:harged  ^bund^c^  of  satire  a^d  i-i^cuje  upon  fibe  Scottish 
f^ation;  but  the  n^easuie  seemed  9^9  necesaaiy  at  4|at 
juncture^  to  secure  the  proteataaf  succession  againit  the 
practices  of .  France,  and  ^e  clainis  qf  ^he  pretanderf  that 
the  majority  espoused  the  biPi  .which  passed  Uvrov^  both 
houses,  and  on  the  sjxtb  d^y  Qf  May  received  the  royal 
assent,  together  with  some  ^ills  pf  less  ipipealiaiioe.  The 
enemies  of  ||)e  late  king  co^ntinued  ^t^  f^vile  his  uMfsoryw^ 
They  even  charged  him  wfth  hayii^  formed  a  deaigii  of 
excluding  the  princes^  Ant^e  frgm  the  threne,  •an^  <jf  in-^ 
troducing  the  electp^  p^  Hanover  as  his  owii  imsEiedkte 
successor.  Th^  report  had  been  sp  ii^uatrieusly  c^:cu- 
lated,  that  H  began  to  gaii^  eredit  all  over  the  kingdom^ 
Several  peerii  inte^-e^tecl  thei^selyes  in  William^s  character i 
and  a  motion  was  made  in  t^ie  upper  bouse,  that  Ae  trolh 
of  this  report  should  be  inquired. into.  The  hon^e  im* 
mediately  desired  t|^  tho^  lords  who  mi  yisite4  the  hn^ 
king's  papers  would  intimate  whether  or  upt  they  bad  fbmtd 
^ny  atnpng  them  relating  to  the  queen'^  succession,  or  to 
the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.     They  Ibrthwit^ 

a  Id  Uieir  hours  oC  debaneh  they  ^nfc  to  the  Health  of  Sorre^  meanins  ^i^ 
horse  that  fell  with  the  king ;  knd,  under  the  appellatioh  of  the  little  genUenumi 
ia  velvet,  toasted  the  mole  that -raised  the  hill  over  which  the  iiorse  hftd 
Rtumhlcd.  As  the  heast  had  formerly  helonged  to  sir  John  l^eni/iietit  Ih^' 
in^nuated  that  William's  fete  was  a  judgment  upon  him,  for  his  Cruelty  to  that 
5;yatlgpi«n ;  sscLa  Latin  ^i^[^«^  was  writtcn  on  the  occajion. 
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i,  Aat  aotlitng  of  limt  sort  appeared  Then  the 
rcto^ed^  «bat  the  report  ivas  groundless,  false, 
ud  ncmmidom;  to  the  dbbonour  of  the  late 
luaig'g  ineoMty,  «Bd  hig^ljr  tending  to  the  disservice  of  her 
ptttdiit.ttii^«it3r,  itbom  they  besought  to  give  order  that 
limmAmm  or  pnb^shers  of  such  scandalous  reports  should 
hfupBumemmd  bytte^nttomi^  gaieraK  Hie  same  censure 
'«mijifi«ned  a|ion  some  libels  and  pamphlets,  tending  to 
-MBuDe  die  fikctiant  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  propdgate  a 
.  ^^rit  of  icrdqpqo^^  .On  the  twenty-first  day  of  IVf ay,  the 
asatiito>ni,  in  an  address,  advised  her  majesty  to  engage  the 
.v«mpOi&r,.  die  stutes  general,  and  her  other  allies,  to  join 
sittdifcher  ia^^fC^bibiting  ail  intercourse  with  France  and 
^fmn:^  «nd  'U>  ^oneert  such  methods  with  the  states 
gett^val  as-mt^t  most  eifectuall^  secure  the  trade  of  her 
i^lfajecti  a^  wH&tm^  The  lords  presented  another  address^ 
itetkring  die  queen  would  encourage  her  subjects  to  equip 
|»ivateers,.iis  die  preparations  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be 
mads  for  a  frirati^  war,  to  the  interruption  of  commerce : 
^  dtey  likewise  exhorted  her  majesty  to  grant  commissions 
pr  <Aiil^rs  to  all  persons  who  should  msdte  such  acqui- 
sithms  in  die  ladies,  as  she  in  her  great  wisdom  should 
jixdge  most  expedient  for  the  good  of  her  kingdoms.  On 
die  tiWftQty'^idi  day  of  May,  the  queen  having  passed 
ae76|ral  puUic  and  private  bills,^  dismissed  the  parliament 
by  prorogation,  after  having,  in  a  short  speech,  thanked 
^beaa  iov  tbeir  z«ri,  fseeommended  unanimity,  and  declared 
sb»  wotdd  carefblly  preserve  and  maintain  the  act  of 
^okpiidon. 

$  VII*  In'Seodand  a  warm  contest  arose  between  the 
rav^udoners  and  those  in  the  opposition,  concerning  the 
cadstence  of  the  present  parliament.  The  queen  had 
s^pnfad  her  accession  to  the  throne,  in  a  letter  'to  her 
|Rwy  coMttcil  for  Scodand ;  desiring  they  would  codtmue 

y  Doetor  Iftmkes,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  convocation,  on  the  thirtieth 
4^:/i€  Jttmi|ity»  drew  a  pwiiiUd  betw«^n  the  8uft«rings  of  Christ  and  those  of 
king  Charles,  to  which  last  he '^ve  the  preference,  in  point  of  right,  character, 


c  IHirii^  this  sh<^  sestton,  the  qu«en  gaTQ  her  assent  to  an  act  for  laying  a 
Aity  tip^m  $nd ;  to  another  fbr  encouragina;  the  Greenland  trade ;  to  a  third  for 
inalung  |;apfl  the  4«fieieuoies  and  the  poUie  credit ;  to  a  fourth  fbr  continuing 
tlie  impmbnmeat  of  Counter,  and  other  coospirators  against  king  William  ;  to  a 
fifU^  fbr  diy  i^ief  of  protettant  purchasers  or  the  feff&ed  estates  of  Ireland  ;  to 
m  sixth  enMirging  the  tmie  for  takini;  the  oath  of  «lriiiration ;  to  s^seTCOth  obliging 
ikit  leif^  io  maiotain  and  pcoTiile  fte*  their  prqitestant  chil^Iren. 
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to  act  in  that  ^office,  undl  she  thould  sttnd  a.nemr 
sion.     Meanwhile,  she  autfaoriztd  diem  to  puUiah  a  jpir«i»- 
clamation,  orcbttning  all  officers  of  stane^  coaiifleilpi»9.«iid 
magistrates,  to  act  in  all  ^ngs  conformeblf  to  .the. 
missions  and  instructions  of  jiis  late  mvtjtswtff  uadl 
commissions  should  be  prepared.      She  likewiae-aaaucMi 
them   of  her   firm  resolation   to  .protect  tliesa  io-.tbtir 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  and  in' the  rrrtahlifihiri^ipv 
emment  of  the  church*     She  had  already,  in  pxesenefr^ 
twelve  Scottish  counsellors,  taken  the  coronation  oath  hf. 
that  kingdom :  but  those  who  w»itsd  to  enyNroil  the  s^Gurs 
of  their  country  affirmed  that  this  was  an  inreguko:  way  of 
proceeding,  and  that  the  oath  ought  to  have  been  tendered 
by  persons  deputed  for  that  purpose,  either  by.  the  pur^ 
Kament  or  the  privy  council  of  the  kingdom.     The  prescmt 
ministry,  consisting  of  the  duke  of  Queeimberry,  tkt  earls 
of  Marchmont,  Melvil,  Seafield,  Hyndlbcd  and  Selkirk, 
were  devoted  to  revolution  principles,  and  desirous  that 
the  parliament  should  continue,  in  purmmaee  of  a  If^  act 
for  continuing  the  parliament'  that  ^uld  be  then  in  being, 
six  months  after  the  death  of  the  king;  and  thaH.it  should 
assemble  in  twenty  days  after  that  event*     The  queen  had, 
by  several  adjournments,  deferred  the  meeting  aknoat  three 
months  after  the  king's  decease ;  and  therefore,  the  anti- 
revolutioners  affirmed  that  it  was  dissolved.     The  duke 
of  Hamilton  was  at  the  head  of  this  party,  which  clamcmred 
loudly  for  a  new  parliament.    This  noblemao),  together  with 
the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  the  earls  Marshal  and  Rothea, 
and  many  other  noblemen,  repaired  to  London,  in  order 
to  make  the  queen  acquainted  with  their  objections  to  the 
continuance  of  the  present  parliament.     She  admitted  them 
to  her  presence,  and  calmly  heard  their  allegations :  but 
she  was  determined  by  the  advice  of  her  privy  coun^ 
for  that  kingdom,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  nation 
was  in  too  great  a  ferment  to  hazard  the  convocs^ion  of  a 
new  parliament.     According  to  the  queen's  last  adjourn- 
ment, the  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  ninth  day 
of  June,  the  duke  of  Queensberry  having  been  ^pointed 
high  commissioner.      Before  the  queen's  commission  was 
read,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  for  himself  and  his  adherents, 
declared  their  satisfaction  at  her  majesty's  accession  to  the. 
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thifOW^  Dcrt  only  on  accomit  of  h«r  undotibt^d  right  by 
desoent,  but  likewise  becanae  of  her  many  personal  rirtueA 
ttfii  ro^  qualities.     He  said*  they  were  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice their  Uves  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  her  majesty^s 
fight  against  all  her  enemies  whatever;  but,  at  the  same 
tfane,  thc^  tboiig;ht  'themselves  bound  in  duty  to  give  their 
cqihrioA,  dmt  they  Vei^  not  warranted  by  law  to  sit  and 
act  as  a  parliament.     He  then  read  a  paper  to  the  following 
efect:   that  forasmuch  as,  by  the  fundamental  laws*  and 
CEonstitution  of  this  kingdom,  all  parliaments  do  dissolve  on 
the  death  of  their  sovereign,  except  in  so  far  as  innovated 
by  an  act  m  the  preceding  reign,  that  the  parliament  in 
being  at  his  msrjesty's  decease  should  meet,  and  act  what 
might  be  needful  for  the  defence  of  the  true  protestant 
religion,  as  by  law  established,  and  for  the  maititenance  of 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  as  settled  by  the  claim  of 
right,  and  for  the  preservation  and  security  of  the  public 
peace :  and  seeing  thes^  ends  are  fully  answered  by  her 
majesty's  succession  to  the  ^rone ;  we  conceive  ourselves 
not  now  warranted  by  law  to  meet,  sit,  or  act ;  and,  there- 
fere  do  dissent  from  any  thing  that  shall  be  done  or  acted. 
Hie  duke  having  recited  this  paper,  and  formally  protested 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  withdrew  with 
seventy-nine    members    amidst   the   acclamations   of    di^ 
people. 

^  VIII.  Notwithstanding  their  secession^  the  com<- 
Biissioner  who  retained  a  much  greater  number,  produced 
the  queen's  letter,  signifying  her  resolution  to  mahitcrn  and 
protect  her  subjects  in  the  full  possession  of  their  religion, 
laws,  liberties,  and  the  presbyterian  discipline.  She  in- 
formed Aem  of  her  having  declared  war  against  France ; 
she  exhorted  them  to  provide  competent  supplies  for 
mftintiuniBg  such  a  number  of  forces  as  might  be  necessary 
for  disappohiting  the  enemy's  designs,  and  presisrving  the 
present  happy  setdement ;  and  she  earnestly  recommended 
to  their  consideration  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
dttke  of  Queensberry  and  the  earl  of  Marchmont  having 
enforced  the  different  articles  of  this  letter,  committees 
were'appointed  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  for  contro- 
verted dtections,  for  drawing  up  an  answer  to  her  majesty's 
letter^  and  for  revising  the  minutes.    Meanwhile,  the  divkt 
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of  Htmilton  and  bis  adherents  sent  the  lord  BtiiH^  to 
London,  with  an  address  to  the  queeti,  who  refused  lo  re-- 
ceive  it^  but  wrote  another  letter  to  the  parliaaaemt,  ex^reaa^- 
ing  her  resolution  to  maintain  their  dignit;r  aud'authorly 
against  all  opposers.  They-  in  answer  to  the  former,  faMi* 
assured  her,  that  the  groundless  secatsion  of  some  nienAem 
should  increase  and  strengthen  their  care  and  zeal  ibr^llir 
majesty's  service.  They  expeBed  sir  Aknmder  BfiMe^: 
for  having  given  vent  to  some  refleotions  against  ffm*^ 
bytery.  The  lord  advocate  prosecuted  die  ^M^ulty  ef 
advocates  before  the  pariiament,  for  having  passed  a  vote 
among  themselves  in  favour  of  the  prottetation  and  address 
of  the  dissenting  members*  The  faculty  was  severdy- 
reprimanded ;  but  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  resent  the 
prosecution.  The  parliament  passed  an  act  for  recognising 
her  majesty's  royal  authority ;  another  for  adjourning  the 
court  of  judicature  called  the  session ;  a  diird  declaring  thia 
meeting  of  parliament  legal ;  and  foibidding  any  person  to 
disown,  quarrel  with,  or  impugn  the  dignity  and  authority 
thereof,  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason ;  a  fourdi  for 
securing  the .  true  protestant  religion  and  presbyterian 
church  government;  a  fifth  for  a  land  tax;  and  a  sixth 
enaUing  her  majesty  to  appoint  commissioners  for  an 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

§  IX.  The  earl  of  Marchmont,  of  his  own  accord,  and 
even  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  high  commissioner, 
Ikought  in  a  bUl  for  abjuring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales : 
but  this  was  not  supported  by  the  court  party,  as  the  com- 
missioner had  no  instructions  how  to  act  on  the  occasteb. 
Perhaps  the  queen  and  her  English  ministry  resolved  to 
keep  the  succession  open  in  Scotland,  as  a  check  upon  the 
whigs  and  house  of  Hanover.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  June^ 
the  commissioner  adjourned  die  parliamodt  t^r  faavmg 
thanked  them  for  their  cheerfulness  and  unanimity  in  their 
proceedings ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  parties  hantened 
to  London,  to  make  their  different  representations  to  die 
queen  and  her  ministry.  In  the  mean  time,  she  appointed 
commissioners  for  treating  about  the  union ;  and  they  met  at 
the  Cockpit  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  October.  On  die 
twentieth  day  of  the  next  month,  they  »ljusted  prtdiminafies, 
importing,  that  nothing  agreed  on  among  themselve8,'8hodMl 
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be  hmiiag^  tUctpt  ratified  by  ber  majesty  and  tlie  respet- 
tive  pifikmiefits  of  both  nations;  and  diat,  nnless  all 
die  heads  proposed  for  the  treaty  were  agreed  to,  no  parti- 
cidttr  diing  ag^ed  on  should  be  binding.  The  queen  visited 
thesd  in  December,  in  order  to  quicken  their. mutual  endea- 
vours* They  agreed,  thtu  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  in- 
separably united  into  one  monarchy,  under  her  majesty,  her 
Imrs,  and  successors,  and  under  the  same  limitations,  actor- 
dtag  to  the  acts  of  sefdementi  but,  when  the  Scottish 
cospmissicmers  proposed,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
dieir  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  should  be 
preserved  ynd  maintMaed,  such  a  difficulty  arose  as  could 
not  be  surmounted,  and  no  further  progress  was  made  in 
xIm  commissioB«  The  tranquillity  of  Ireland  was  not  inter- 
n^ted  by  any  new  commotion*  That  kingdom  was  ruled 
by  josUces  whom  the  earl  of  Rochester  had  appointed ;  and 
the  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates  mainlined  their 
authority*  ^ 

$  X.  While  Britain  was  engaged  in  these  civil  transact 
tions,  her  allies  were  not  idle  on  the  continent.  The  old 
duke  of  Zell,  and  his  nephew,  the  elector  of  Brunswick, 
surprised  the  dukes  of  Wolfenbutde  and  Saxe  Gotha,  whom 
they  compelled  to  renounce  their  attachments  to  France, 
and  c<mcur  in  the  common  counsels  of  the  empire.  Thus 
the  north  of  Germany  was  reunited  to  the  interests  of  the 
confederates }  and  the  princes  would  have  been  in  a  condi** 
tion  to  assist  them  effectually,  had  not  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  war  in  Polimd  deterred  them  from  parting  with  their 
forces.  England  and  the  states  general  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  kings  of  Sweden  and 
Pdiand.  Charles  was  become  enamoured  of  war,  and 
ambitious  of  c<mquest.  He  threatened  to  invade  Saxony 
through  the  dominions  of  Prussia*  Augustus  retired  to 
Cracow,  while  Charles  penetrated  to  Warsaw,  and  even  or- 
dered the  cardmal  primate  to  summon  a  diet  for  choosing 
a  new  king.  The  situation  of  affairs  at  this  juncture,  was  far 
from  being  favourable  to  the  allies.  The  court  of  Vienna 
bad  tampered  in  vain  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  made, 
use  of  this  negotts^on  to  raise  his  terms  with  Lewis.  His 
brother,  the  elector  of  Cologn,  admitted  French  garrisons  into 
Liege,  and  all  his  places  on  the  Rhine*  Th^  elector  of  Saxony 
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itftft  too  baxl  preaped  ti7  the  kiog  <tf  Siredlc^^to  «i^ 
proportion  of  troops  to  tbo  allies :  the  kkg  «f  I^ 
oveMWed  by  the  vicinky  of  the  &we«Ush  eoofueMir  c  the  t 
of  Savoy  haidjoiiied  hts  forces  to  Aose  of  Fniiicet«Ml  ov 
the  whole  state  of  Milan ;  and  the  pope^  though  he  profeaapd 
a  neutrality,  evinced  himself  stron|^  faiasaed  to  the  Frovdi 
ioterests. 

$  XI*  The  war  was  begun  b  the  name  of  the  eleolor 
palatine  with  the  siege  of  Ketserswaert,  which  was  inmatnd 
in  the  month*  of  April  by  the  prince  of  Nassau  SaM^mcgh, 
mareschal  du  camp  to  the  emperor :  nnder  this  oftc«r  the 
.  Datch  troops  served  as  auxiliaries,  because  war  had  not  yet 
been  declared  by  the  states  general.  The  Froich  ganiaons 
made  a  desperate  defence*  They  worsted  the  beaieg«ra-iii 
divers  sallies,  and  maintained  die  plaoe  untU  it  was  redmbed 
to  a  heap  of  ashes*  At  length  the  allies  made  m  ^enerad 
attack  upon  the  counterscarp  and  ravelin,  which  diey  carried 
after  a  very  obstinate  engagement^  with  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  men*  '  Then  the  garrison  capitakiied  on  honour- 
aUe  terms,  and  the  fortifications  were  rased*  During  tins 
siege,  which  lasted  frcmi  the  eighteendi  day  of  April  to  die 
middle  of  June,  count  Tallard  posted  himsetf  on  the  oppo- 
alte  side  d  the  Rhine,  from  whence  he  supplied  the  town 
with  fresh  troopi  and  ammunition,  and  anno3red  the  beaiegera 
with  his  artillery ;  but  finding  it  imposaiUe  to  save  the  j^e^ 
he  joined  Uie  grand  army,  commamled  by  the  dnhe  of  Bnr^ 
gundy  in  the  Netherlands*  The  siege  of  Keiserswaert  was 
covered  by  a  body  of  Patch  troops  under  die  earl  of  Ath- 
lone,  who  lay  encamped  in  the  dutcfay  of  Cleven  Meanwhile 
general  Coehom,  at  the  head  of  another  detachment^  entered 
Flanders,  demolished  the  French  lines  between  thefortaof 
Donat  and  Isabella,  and  laid  the  chateUanie  of  Bruges  under 
contribution:  but  a  considerable  body  of  French  tf-oops 
advancing  under  the  marquis  de  Bedauu*,  and  the  coontde 
la  Motte,  he  overflowed  the  country,  and  retired  under  the 
walls  of  Sluys*  ^The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  bad  taken  the 
cohimand  of  the  French  army  under  Bouflera,  encamped 
^t  Zanten,  near  Cleve,  and  laid  a  scheme  f<Hr  sujvprising 
Nimeguen ;  in  whicb^  however,  he  was  baffled  by  the  vigil- 
ance and  activity  of  Athkme,  who,  guessing  his  des^^ 
marched  thither,  and  encamped  under  the  cannon  of  the 
town*     tn  the  beginning  of  June,  Landau  was^  invited  by 
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imwifl  of  Mwitn ;  m  July,  tiie  king  of  the  Bomanft 
sri^^d  is  the  camp  of  the  besiegers^wilh  sttcfa  pomp  and 
■wyiilirrf  fi  aa  exhamated  his  faAer^s  tceaawy.  Oo  the 
rnrndk  day  oipBepCeaohcr,  the  eiladel  was  taken  by  aisauk  t  and 
then  the  town  surrendered. 

i  XiL  When  the  earl  of  Mariborough  avrtved  m  Hoi- 
laadt  the  earl  ot  Athloiie,  in  cjiiality  of  veldt  maresebal^ 
jaaisiid  ufKMi  an  equal  coaunand  with  the  Eng^kk  g^ageral  r 
bait  the  Siaibea  obliged  faun  to  yield  this  point  in  £avoar  of 
MftrHKMrmg^y  whom  they  deelmred  generalissiflio  of  all  their 
£aKes«     la  the  beginning  of  Jidy  he  repaired  to  the  camp 
at  Ntasegaeiiy  where  he  soon  aseeasUed  an  army  of  sixty 
thnqaid  muL,  welt  provkbd  with  all  necessaries ;  dien  lur 
convoked,  a  council  of  the  general  oflkers^  to  concert  the 
operations  of  the  campaign*     On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
iBaooilh  he  passed  the  Maese^  and  encamped  at  Overa&selt^ 
ivithhi  two  leagues  and  a  half  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
totroiehed  themaehres  between  Goch  and  Gedap.       He 
afterwards  repaasad  die  nvex  below  the  Grave,  and  removed 
ta  Gravenbniisek,  wiiere  he  was  joined  i:^  the  British  train 
of  artery  from  H<A«nd.     On  the  second  day  of  Auegtist, 
he  advanced  to  Petit  Brugel,  aad  the  French  retired  befcme 
hi«H  leaving  Sfamish  Gneldecland  to  his  discretion     He 
had  vesolved  to  haaard  an  eng^fsment,  and  issued  orders 
aeccardiag^y :  bat  he  jaas  restrained  by  the  Dutch  deputies^ 
who  WKre  afraid  c^  their  own  interest,  in  case  the  battle 
should  have  proved  unfiortonate.     The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
finding  himself  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  allied  army, 
rather  than  eapose  himself  looger  to  such  a  mortifying 
indigaiiy,  returned  to  Versaillest  leaving  the  command  to 
Boaflers,  who  lost  the  confidence  of  Lewis  by  the  ill  suc- 
cess ct  tUs  campaign.     The  deputies  of  the  states  gen- 
end  having  repeesented  to  the  eati  of  Marlborough  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Holland,  from  his  di^os^ 
aessing  die  enemy  of  the  places  they  maintained  in   the 
Spanish  Gaelderland,  by  which  die  navigation  of  |he  Maese 
was  riistruoted,  and  the  important  town  <^  Maeatricht  in  a 
maanav.  Uocked  up,  he  res<dved   to  defiver  them  from 
each  a  troublesome  neighbourhood*     He  detached  general 
Schakz.with  a  body  of  troops  to  reduce  the  town  and* 
Q^^islie,  of  Werk^  which  were-  surreaderqi  after  a  sli^^ 
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resistance.  In  the  begintting  of  September,  he  mdtfitoi^ 
the  siege  of  JVenlo,  which  capiudated  on  the  twen^^-fifidi 
day  of  the  momh,  after  fort  St.  Michael  had  been  stomwdf 
and  taken  by  lord  Cutts  and  the  English  volunteers,  amottg 
whom  the  young  earl  of  Huntingdon  distinguished  hintactf 
by  very  extraordinary  acts  of  valour.  Then  the  gemnd 
invested  Ruremonde,  which  he  reduced  after  a  very  obsd* 
nate  defence,  together  widi  the  fort  of  Stevensuaert,  situated 
on  the  same  river.  Boufiers,  confounded  at  the  rapidity 
of  MarUx>rough's  success,  retired  towards  Liege,  in  order 
to  cover  that  city :  but,  at  the  approach  of  the  confederates, 
he  retired  with  precipitation  to  Tongeren,  from  whence  he 
dire^d  his  route  towards  Brabant,  wijth  a  view  to  defend 
such  places  as  the  allies  had  no  design  to  attack.  When, 
the  earl  of  Marlborough  arrived  at  Liege,  he  found  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Walburgh  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  French 
garrison,  who  had  retired  to  <the  citadel  and  the  Chartreux. 
The  allies  took  immediate  possession  of  the  city;  and  in 
a  few  days  opened  -  the  trenches  against  the  citadel,  whidi. 
was  taken  by  assault.  On  this  occasion,,  the  hm^ditary 
prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  charged  at  the  howl  of  the  grena- 
diers, and  was  the  first  person  who  mounted  the  breach. 
Violani  the  governor,  and  the.  duke  of  Chnrost,  were  made 
prisoners.  Three  hundred  thousand  florins  in  gcdd.  and 
silver  were  found  in  the  citadel,  besides  notes  for  above 
one  naiUion,  drawn  upon  substantial  merchants  in  Liege, 
i^ho  paid  the  money.  Immediately  after  thb  exploit,  the 
garrison  of  the  Chartreux  capitulated  on  honourable  terms, 
and  were  conducted  to  Antwerp.  By  the  success  of  this 
campaign,  the  earl  of  Matlborough  raised  his  military 
character  above  all  censure,  and  confirmed  himself  in  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  states  general ;  who,  in  tl^  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  )iad  trembled  for  Nimeguen,  and  n6w 
saw  the  enen^r  driven  back  into  their  own  domains. 

^  XIII.  When  the  army  broke  up  in  November,  the 
general  repaired  to  Maestricht,  from  whence  he  proposed 
to  return  to  the  Hague  by  water.  Accordingly,  he  embarked 
in  a  large  bpat,  with  fiverand-twenty  soldiers,  under  the . 
pompciand  of  a  lieutenant.  Next  morning  he  was  joined^at 
l^uremonde  by  Goehom,  in  a  large  vessel,  with  sixty  men ; 
ji^  th^  irere  q^repyer  escorted  by  fifty  tronpers,  who 
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rode  akmif  tke  bank  of  die  river.  The  large  boat  ootsait- 
ed  the  ether,  and  the  horsemen  mistook  their  way  in  the 
dark«  A  French  partisan,  with  iive-and-thirty  men  from 
Guddsrs,  who  lurked  among  the  rushes  in  wait  for  prey, 
seixed  the  rope  by  whidi  the  boat  was  drawn,  hauled  it 
aahoie,  discharged  theii^  small  arms  and  hand  grenades, 
tnen  rushing  into  it  secured  the  soldiers  before  they  'could 
po«  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  v  Thfe  earl  of  Marl- 
borough was  accompanied  by  general  Op^om,  and  inynheer 
Guc^dermalsen,  one  of  the  deputies,  who  were  provided 
with  passports.  The  earl  had  neglected  this  precaution  :  but 
recollecting  he  had  an  old  passport  for  his  brother  general 
Ckurchill,  he  produced  it  without  aiqr  emotion ;  and  the 
putismi  was  in  such  confusion  that  he  never  examined  the 
date.  Nevertheless,  he  rifled  their  baggage,  carried  off 
die  guard  as  prisoners,  and  allowed  the  boat  to  proceed. 
Tfafe  governor  of  Venlo  receiving  information  that  the  earl 
was  surprised  by  a  party,  and  conveyed  to  Guelders,  imme- 
diately marched  oat  with  hi^  whole  garrison  to  invest  that 
{dace.  The  same  imperfect  account  being  transmitted  to 
Holland,  filled  the  whole  province  with  consternation.  The 
Stipes  fordiwidi  assembling,  resolved  that  all  their  forces 
should  march  immediately  to  Guelders,  and  threaten  the 
garrisoii  of  the  place  with  the  utmost  extremities,  unless 
they  would  immediately  deliver  the  general.  But,  before 
these  <^ers  could  be  despatched,  die  eari  arrived  at  the 
Hague,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  people,  who  alrcad}- 
looked  upon  him  as  dieir  saviour  and  protector. 

§  XIV.  The  French  armswere  not  quite  so  unfortunate 
on  the  Rhine  as  in  Flanders.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  sur- 
pris<5d  the  city  of  Ulm  in  Suabia,  by  a  stratagem,  and  then 
dedared  for  France,  which  had  by  this  time  complied  with 
all  his  demands.  The  diet  of  the  empire  assembled  at 
Ratisbon,  were  so  incensed  at  his  conduct  in  seizing  the  city 
of  Ulm  by  perfidy,  that  they  presented  a  memorial  to  his 
Imperial  majesty,  requesting  he  would  proceed  against  the 
elector,  according  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire.  They 
resolved,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  to  declare  war  in  the 
name  of  the  empire,  agmnst  the  French  king  and  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  for  having  invaded  several  fiefs  of  the  empire 
in   Itdy,  the  archbishopric  of   Cologn,  and   the   diocese 
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of  Lieges  f^d  dieyforbftde  tb«  miaiMnct  BaMTi*  Md  Co- 
logn  to  appear  in  the  general  diet.  In  vain  did  theee  pow- 
ers protest  9fsaimst  dieir  proceedings.  The  empire^  dicck* 
ration  of  war  was  published  and  notified,  in  the  nmmm  eif 
the  diet,  to  the  cardinal  of  Limberg,  the  emperor's  fioin« 
missioner.  Meanwhile  the  French  made  themselves  ni«s>sw 
of  Neuburgh,  in  the  circle  of  Suhhia,  while  Lewis  pvioce  of 
Baden,  being  weakened  by  sending  off  detachmeata,  fcas 
obliged  to  lie  inactive  in  his  camp  near  Fridlinguen.  The 
French  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  commanded  1^ 
the  marquis  de  ViUars  and  the  count  de  Guiscardi  and 
the  pfince,  thinking  himself  in  danger  of  being  endo* 
sed  by  the  enemy,  reaoWed  to  decamp.  Villars  immedi- 
ately passed  the  Rhine,  to  fall  upon  him  in  his  retreat,  and 
an  obstinate  engagement  ensuing,  the  Imperiidists  wcse 
overpowered  by  numbers.  The  prince,  having  lost  twe 
thousand  men,  abandoned  the  field  of  battle  to  tb^  enemy, 
together  with  his  baggage,  artiller}',  and  ammunitiem,  and 
retired  towards  Stauffen,  without  being  pursue4>  The 
French  army,  even  after  they  had  gained  the  battle,  were 
unaccountably  seized  with  such  a  panic,  that  if  the  Imperial 
general  had  faced  them  with  two  regiments,  he  Would  have 
snatched  the  victory  from  ViUars,  who  was  upon  this  occa* 
sion  saluted  mareschal  of  France  by  the  soldiers ;  and  next 
day  the  town  of  Fredlinguen  surrendered.  The  prince  betag 
joined  by  some  troops  under  general  Thungen,  and  other 
reinforcements,  rescdved  to  give  batde  to  the  enemy ;  btst 
Villars  declined  an  engagement,  and  repassed  the  Rhine. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  count  Tallard,  and  the 
^marquis  de  Lomarie,  with  a  body  of  eighteen  thousand  men, 
.>r^duced  Triers  and  Traerbach  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  prince 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  with  a  detachment  from  the  allied  army 
at  Liege,  retook  from  tbe^Frenchthe  towns  of  Zinch,  Lint2, 
Brisac,  and  Andenach. 

$  XV.  In  Italy,  prince  Eugene  labpured  under  a  total 
neglect  of  the  Imperial  court,  where  his  enemies  6n  pre* 
tence  of  supporting  the  king  of  the  Romans  in  his  first  cam* 
paign,  weaned  the  emperor's  attention  entirely  from  his  af* 
fairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  so  that  he  left  his  best 
^my  to  moulder  away  for  want  of  recruits  and  reinfeice- 
ynepts.     The  prince,  thus  abandoned,  could  not  prevent  the 


Aake  ikVcttdcttefrom  tdteviBg  Mantua,  and  was  obliged 
to  nliiiqiEttli  some  o^r  places  he  had  taken.  Philip  king 
of  %aro,  benig  inspired  with  the  ambition  of  putting  an 
end  to  ike  War  in  thit  countty,  sailed  in  person  for  Naples^ 
wiiece  ite  ima  visited  bjr  the  eardinal  legate,  with  a  compli-* 
Hwac  from  the  pope ;  yet  he  could  not  obtain  the  investiture 
of  the  kingdom,  from  his  hcdiness.  The  emperor,  however, 
vas  so  disgusted  at  the  embassy  which  the  pope  had  sent 
'lo  PluHp^  that  he  ordered  his  ambassador  at  Rome  to  with- 
draw»  Phflip  proceeded  from  Naples  to  Final,  under  con- 
voy of  the  French  fleet,  which  had  brought  him  to  Italy: 
Here  he  Ihid  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  be- 
gan to  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  French  king's  being 
0i«6ter  of  the  Milanese  >  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  de  Ven- 
doae;4ie  finbade  him  to  engage  prince  Eugene'  until  he 
hhnself  should  Arrive  in  the  camp.  Prince  Eugene,  jmder- 
standiag  that  the  French  army  intended  to  attack  Luzzara 
and  Guastalla,  passed  the  Po,  with  an  army  of  about  half 
the  tmndDer  of  the  enemy,  and  posted  himself  behind  the 
dike  2^ro,  in  such  a  numner  that  the  French  were  ignorant 
cxf  his  situation.  He  concluded,  that  on  dieir  arrival  at  the 
ground  they  had  chosen,  the  horse  would  march  out  to  for- 
9gej  while  the  rest  of  the  army  would  be  employed  in  pitch- 
sag  tents,  and  providing  for  their  refreshment.  His  design 
was  to  seize  that  bpportunity  of  attacking  them,  not  doubt- 
ing that  he  should  obtain  a  complete  victory:  but  ho 
was  disappointed  by  mere  accident.  An  a^utant,  with  an 
advanced  guard,  bad  the  curiosity  to  ascend  the  dike,  in  or- 
der to  view  the  country,  when  he  discovered  the  Imperial 
infantry  lying  on  their  faces,  and  their  horse  in  the  reary 
ranged ,  in  order  of  battle.  The  French  camp  was  imme- 
diately alarmed ;.  and  as  the  intermediate  ground  was  cover- 
ed with  hedges,  which  obliged  the  assailants  to  defile,  the 
enemy  were  in  a  posture  of  defence  before  the  Imperialists 
could  advance  to  action :  nevertheless,  the  pyince  attacked 
them  with  great  vivacity,  in  hopes  of  disordering  their  line, 
which  gave  way  in  several  places :  Inn  night  interposing^ 
he  was  obFiged  to  desist ,-  and  in  a  few  days  the  French 
reduced  Luzzara  and  Guastalla*  The  prince,  however,, 
auiintained  his  post,  and  Philip  returned  to  Spain,  wi  thout 
having  obtained  txtty  considerable  advantage* 
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$  XVI*  The  French  king  employed  aH  hb  ntttteind 
mtiigues  in  raising  up  new  aiemies  against  die  ^confede- 
rates. He  is  said  to  have  bribed  count  Mansfield,  president 
of  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna,  to  withhold  the  suppHea 
from  prince  Eugene  in  Italy*  At  the  Ottoman  Porte  1» 
had  actually  gained  over  the  visir,  who  engaged  to  renew 
the  war  with  the  emperor.  But  the  mufti  and  all  the  other- 
great  officers  were  averse  to  this  design,  and  the  visir  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  their  resentment.  Lewis  continued  to  em- 
broil the  kingdom  of  Poland  by  means  of  the  cardinal  pri- 
mate. The  youn^  king  of  Sweden  advanced  to  Lissau, 
where  he  defeated  Augustus.  Then  he  took  powession  of 
Cracow,  and  raised  contributions :  nor  could  he  be  persua- 
ded to  retreat,  although  the  Muscovites  and  Lithuanians  had 
ravaged  Livonia,  and  even  made  an  irrupticm  into  Sweden. 

$  XVII.  The  operations  of  the  combined  squadrons 
at  sea  did  not  fully  answer  the  expectation  of  ^he  ptddic. 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  sir  John  Muoden  sailed  with- 
twelve  ships,  to  intercept  a  French  squadron  appointed  as 
a  convoy  to  a  new  viceroy  of  Mexico,  from  Corunna  to  die 
West  Indies.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  month,  he 
chased  fourteen  sail  of  French  ships  into  Corunna.  Then 
he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  as 
the  place  was  strongly  fortified,  and  that  seventeen  of  die 
enemy's  ships  of  war  rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  it  would 
be  expedient  for  them  to  follow  the  latter  part  of  their  in- 
structions, by  which  they  were  directed  to  cruise  in  sound- 
ings for  the  protection  of  the  trade.  They  returned  ac- 
cordingly, and  being  distressed  by  want  of  provisions,  came 
into  port,  to  the  general  discontent  of  the  nation.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  sir  John  Munden  was  tried  by  a 
court  martial,  and  acquitted :  but  as  this  miscarriage  had 
rendered  him  very  unpopular,  prince  George  dismissed' 
him  from  the  service.  We  have  already  hinted,  that  king 
William  had  projected  a  scheme  to  reduce  Cadiz,  with  in- 
tention to  act  afterwards  against  the  Spanish  setdements  in 
the  West  Indies.  This  design  queen  Anne  resolved  to 
put  in  execution.  Sir  George  Rooke  commanded  the  fleet, 
and  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  appointed  general  of  the  land 
fi[>rces  destined  for  this  expedition.  The  combined  squadrons 
amounted  to  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  frigates. 


fire^Upe,  mid  tmaUer  vessels ;  and  the  nnmber  of  soldiers 
embarked  was  not  far  short  of  fourteen  thousand.  In  the  lat- 
ter end  of  June  the  fleet  sailed  fronl  Su  Helens:  on  the 
twelfth  of  August  they  aach€M*«l  at  the  distance  of  two 
leagues  from  Cadiz.  Next  day  the  duke  of  Ormond  sum- 
mo«9d  tbe  duke  of  Brancaccio,  who  was  governor,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  house  of  Austria;  but  that  officer  answered,  he 
would  acquit  himself  honourably  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  the  king.  On  the  fifteenth  the  duke  of  Ormond  laiided 
widi  his  forces  in  the  bay  of  Bulls,  under  cover  of  a  smart 
fire  from  some  frigates,  and  repulsed  a  body  of  Spanish  ca- 
valry ;  then  he  sumnKmed  the  governor  of  fort  St.  Catha- 
rine to  surrender,;  and  received  an  answer,  importing,  that 
die  garrison  was  prepare^for  his  reception.  A  declaration 
was  published  in  the  Spanish  language,  intimating,  that  the 
allies  did  not  come  as  enemies  to  Spain ;  but  only  to  free  them 
from  the  yoke  of  France^  and  assist  them  in  establishing  them- 
selves under  the  government  of  the  houge  of  Austria.  These 
professions  produced  very  little  effect  amoiig  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  either  cooled  in  their  attachment  to  that  family, 
or  prbvoked  by  the  excesses  of  the  English  troops.  These 
having  taken  possession  of  fort  St.  Catharine,  and  port 
St.  Marys,  instead  of  protecting,  plundered  the  natives, 
notwithstanding  the  strict  orders  issued  by  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  to  prevent  this  scandalous  practice :  even  some 
general  officers  were  concerned  in  the  pillage.  A  battery 
was  raised  against  M ontagorda  fort  opposite  to  the  Puntal  i 
but  t\\e  attempt,  miscarried,  and  the  troops  were  reimbarked. 
§  XVI II.  Captain  Hardy  having  been  sent  to  water  in 
Lagos  bay,  received  intelligence  that  the  galleons  from  the 
West  Indies  had  put  into  Vigo,  under  convoy  of  a  Fretich 
squadron.  He  sailed  immediately  in  quest  of  sir  George 
Rooke,  who  was  now  on  his  voyage  back  to  England,  and 
falling  in  with  him  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  communis 
eated  the  substance  of  what  he  had  learned.  Rooke  im- 
mediately called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  alter  their  course,  and  attack  the  enemy  at  Vigo. 
He  forthwith  detached  some  small  vessels  for  intelligence, 
and  received  a  confirmation,  that  the  galleons,  and  the  squa- 
dron commanded  by  Chateau  Renault,  were  actually  in  the 
luurbour.  They  sailed  thither,  and  appeared  before  the 
Vol.  I.  E  e  e 
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place  on  the  eleventh  day  of  October.  The  pasaagB  into  the 
harbour  was  narrow,  secured  by  batteries,  forts  and  breast- 
works  on  each  side :  by  a  strong  boom,  consisting  of  iron 
chains,  topmasts,  and  cables,  moored  at  each  end  to  a  se«- 
venty  gun  ship ;  and  fortified  within  by  firesjitps  of  the 
same  strength  lying  athwart  the  channel,  ^ith  their  broad 
sides  to  the  offing*  As  the  first  and  second  rat^  of  the 
combined  fleets  were  too  large  to  enter,  the  admirals  shifted 
their  flags  into  smaller  ships ;  and  a  division  of  five-and- 
twenty  £nglish  and  Dutch  ships  of  the  line  with  their  fri- 
gates, fireships  and  ketches,  was  destined  for  the  service* 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  attack,  the  duke  of  Ormond  landed 
with  five-and*twenty  hundred  men,  at  the  distance  of  six 
miles  from  Vigo,  and  took  by  asgault  a  fcnt  and  platform 
of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour* 
The  British  ensign  was  no  sooner  seen  flying  at  the  top  of 
this  fort,  than  the  ships  advanced  to  the  attack.  Vice-ad- 
miral Uopson,  in  the  Torbay,  crowding  all  his  sail,  ran 
directly  against  the  boom,  which  was  broken  by  the  first 
pheck;  then  the  whole  squadron  entered  the  harbour, 
dirough  a  prodigious  fire  from  the  enemy's  ship^  and  bat- 
teries. These  last,  however,  were  soon  stormed  and  taken 
by  the  grenadiers  who  had  been  landed.  The  great  ships 
lay  against  the  forts  at  each  side  of  the  harbour,  which  in  a 
Uttle  time  they  silenced ;  though  vice-admiral  Hopson  nar- 
rowly escaped  from  a  fireship  by  which  he  was  boarded. 
After  a  very  vigorous  engagement,  the  French,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  such  an  adversary,  resolved 
to  destroy  their  ships  and  galleons,  that  they  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  pf  the  victors,  They  accordingly  burned 
fmd  ran  ashore  eight  ships  and  as  many  advice  boats;  but 
(en  ships  of  war  were  taken,  together  with  eleven  galleons. 
Though  they  had  secured  the  best  part  of  their  plate  and 
fnerchandise  before  the  English  fleet  arrived,  the  value  of 
fourteen  millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  in  plate  and  rich  com«- 
inodities,  was  destroyed  in  six  galleons  that  perished ;  and 
fibout  half  that  value  was  brought  off  by  the  conquerors  :  so 
that  this  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  enemy,  and  a  noble 
ficquisition  to  the  allies.  Immediately  after  this  exploit,  sir 
George  Jlooke  was  joined^  by  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  who 
lis^4  b^^f^  ?cPt  puf  with  ^  squadron  to   intercept  the.  ^r 
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leons.  Itiis  officer  was  left  to  bring  home  the  prizes,  and 
dismande  the  fortifications,  while  Rooke  returned  in  tri-^ 
umph  to  England. 

$  XIX.  The  glory  which  the  English  acquired  in  this 
expedition  was  in  some  measure  tarnished  by  the  conduct 
of  some  officers  in  the  West  Indies.  Thither  admiral  Ben- 
bow  had  been  detached  with  a  squadron  of  ten  sail,  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year.  At  Jamaick  he  received  in- 
telligence, that  monsieur  du  Casse  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hispaniola,  and  resolved  to  beat  up  to  that  island* 
At  Leogane  he  fell  in  with  a  French  ship  of  fiffy  guns, 
which  her  captain  ran  ashore  and  blew  up.  He  took  several 
other  vessels,  and  having  alarmed  Petit-Guavas,  bore  away 
for  Donna  Maria  bay,  where  he  understood  that  du  Casse 
had  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Carthagena.  Benbow  resolved 
to  follow  the  same  course,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  August 
discovered  the  enemy's  squadron  near  St.  Martha,  consist- 
ing of  ten  sail,  steering  along  shore.  He  formed  the  line, 
and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  he  was  very  ill  se- 
conded by  some  of  his  captains.  Nevertheless,  the  battle 
continued  till  night,  and  he  determined  to  renew  it  next 
morning,  when  he  perceived  all  his  ships  at  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles  astern,  except  the  Ruby,  commanded  by 
captain  George  Walton,  who  joined  him  in  plying  the 
enemy  with  chase  guns.  On  the  twenty-first  these  two 
ships  engaged  the  French  squadron ;  and  the  Ruby  was  so 
disabled,  that  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  send  her  back  to 
Jamaica.  Next  day  the  Greenwich,  commanded  by  Wade^ 
was  five  leagues  astern :  and  the  wind  changing,  the  enemy 
had  the  advantage  of  the  wcathergage.  On  the  twenty- 
third  the  admiral  renewed  the  battle  with  his  single  ship, 
unsustained  by  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  his  leg  was  shattered  by  a  chainshot ;  not- 
withstanding which  accident,  he  remained  on  the  quarter- 
deck in  a  cradle,  and  continued  the  engagement.  One  of 
the  largest  ships  of  the  enemy  lying  like  a  wreck  upon  the 
water,  four  sail  of  the  English  squadron  poured  their 
broadsides  into  her,  and  then  ran  to  leeward,  without  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  the  signal  for  battle.  Then  the  French 
bearing  down  upon  the  admiral  with  their  whole  force,  shot 
away  his    maintopsailyard,    and  damaged  his  rigging  in 
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such  a  manner,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  by  and  refit,  while 
they  took  their  disabled  ship  in  tow*  Dunng  this  interval^ 
he  called  a  council  of  his  captains,  and  expostulated  with 
^em  on  their  behaviour.  They  observed,  that  the  French 
were  very  strong,  and  advbed  him  to  desist*  He  {dainty 
perceived  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  with  the  utmost  reluc* 
tance  returned  to  Jamaica,  having  not  only  lost  a  leg,  btit 
also  received  a  large  wound  on  his  face,  and  another  on  hb 
a^rm^  while  he  in  person  attempted  to  board  the  French  ad- 
miral* Exasperated  at  the  treachery  of  his  captains,  he 
granted  a  commission  to  rear  admiral  Whetstone,  and  other 
officers  to  hold  a  court  martial,  and  try  them  for  cowardice^ 
P«  udson  of  the  Pendennia,  died  before  his  trial :  Kirby  and 
Wade  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot :  Constable, 
of  the  Windsor,  was  cashiered  and  imprisoned  :  Vincent, 
of  the  Falmouth,  and  Fogg,  the  admiral's  own  captain  of 
the  Breda,  were  convicted  of  having  signed  a  paper,  that 
they  would  not  fight  under  Benbow's  command ;  but,  as 
they  behaved  gallantly  in  the  action,  the  court  inflicted  up- 
on  them  no  other  punishment  than  that  of  a  provisional 
suspension«K  Captain  Walton  had  likewise  joined  in  the 
conspiracy,  while  he  was  heated  with  the  fumes  of  intoxica- 
tion ;  but  he  afterwards  renounced  the  engagement,  and 
fought  with  admirable  courage  until  his  ship  was  disabled. 
The  boisterous  manner  of  Benbow  had  produced  this  base 
confederacy*  He  was  a  rough  seaman;  but  remarkably 
brave,  honest,  and  experienced*^  He  took  his  miscarriage . 
so  much  at  heart:  that  he  became  melancholy,  and  his 
grief  cooperating  with  the  fever  occasioned  by  his  wounds, 
.  put  a  period  to  his  life*  Wade  and  Kirby  were  sent  home 
in  the  Bristol ;  and,  on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  shot  on 
board  of  the  ship,  by  virtue  of  a  dead  warrant  for  their  im- 
mediate execution,  which  had  lain  there  for  sometime*  The 

c  When  one  of  his  Ikutentmts  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  ad- 
mintl'sleg,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it  too,  (i-wplied  the  gallant  Benbow)  but  1  had  rather 
"  hate  lost  them  both  than  have  seen  this  dishonour  brought  upon  the  English  n«- 
'*  tioB.  But,  do  you  ht*ar?  J f  another  shot  should  take  me  off,  behave  like  l^rave 
**  men,  and  fight  it  out"  '  When  du  Casse  arrived  at  Carthagena^  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Benbow  to  thh  effect. 
"  MU, 

"  1  had  Irtde  hope  on  Monday  last  but  to  have  supped  in  your  cabin  ;  but  it 
"  pleased  ^od  to  order  it  otherwise.  I  am  thankful  for  itTAs  ft>r  those  cowardly 
"  captains  who  deserted  you,  hang  them  up,  for,  by  God,  they  deserve  it 

••  Yours  IKJ  CASSE." 
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same  precaution  had  been  taken  in  all  the  western  ports,  in 
order  to  "prevent  applications  in  their  favour. 

$  3£K.  During  these  transactions,  the  queen  seemed  to 
be  happy  in  the  affection  of  her  subjects.  Though  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  parliament  was  limited  to  six  months  after 
the  king's  decease,  she  dissolved  it  by  proclamation  before 
tihe  term  was  expired :  and  issued  writs  for  electing  ano- 
ther, in  which  the  tory  interest  predominated.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  queen  gave  audience  to  the  count  de  Platens,  en- 
voy extraordinary  from  the  elector  of  Hanover;  then  she 
made  a  progress  with  her  husband  to  Oxford,  Bath,  and 
Bristol,  where  she  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  the 
most  genuine  affection.  *  The  new  parliament  meeting  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  October,/  Mr.  Harky  was  chosen 
speaker.  The  queen  in  her  speech  declared,  she  had  sum- 
moned them  to  assist  her  in  carrying  on  the  just  and  neces- 
sary war  in  which  the  nation  was^  engaged.  She  desired  the 
commons  woidd  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  public  receipts 
and  payments,  that  if  any  abuses  had  crept  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  finances,  they  might  be  detected,  and  the 
offenders  punished.  She  told  them  that  the  funds  assigned 
in  the  last  parliament  had  not  produced  the  sums  granted; 
and  that  deSciency  was  not  supplied  even  by  the  hundred 
thousand  pounds  which  she  had  paid  from  her  own  revenue 
for  the  public  service.  She  expressed  her  concern  for  the 
disappointment  at  Cadiz,  as  well  as  for  the  abuses  commit- 
ted at  Port  St.  Marys,  which  had  obliged  her  to  give  direc- 
tions for  the  strictest  examination  of  the  particulars.  She 
hoped  they  would  find  time  to  consider  of  some  better  and 
more  effectual  method  to, prevent  the  exportation  of  wool, 
and  improve  that  manufacture,  which  she  was  determined  to 
encourage.  She  professed  a  firm  persuasion,  that  the  affec- 
tion of  her  subjects  was  the  surest  pledge  of  their  duty  and 
obedience.  She  promised  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
church  as  by  law  established :  and  to  protect  her  subjects 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  and  liberties.  She 
pt^tested  that  she  relied  on  their  care  of  her ;  she  said  her 
interest  and  theirs  were  inseparable ;  and  that  her  endea- 
vours should  never  be  wanting  to  make  tl;iem  all  safe  and 
happy.  She  was  presented  with  a  very  affectionate  address 
from  either  house,  congratulating  her  upon  the  ^orious  si|c- 
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cess  of  her  arms,  and  those  of  her  allies,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Marlborough :  but  that  of  the  com- 
mons was  distinguished  by  an  implicated  reproach  on  the 
late  reign,  importing  that  the  wonderful  progress  of  her 
majesty's  arms  under  the  earl  of  Marlborough  had  signally 
**  retrieved"  the  ancient  honour  and  glory  of  the  English 
nation.  This  expression  had  excited  a  warm  debate  in  the 
house,  in  the  couvse  of  which  many  severe  reflections  were 
made  on  the  memory  of  king  William.  At  length,  the 
question  was  put,  whether  the  word  "  retrieved'*  should 
remain  ?  and  carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred. 

$  XXI.  The  strength  of  the  tories  appeared  in  nothing 
more  conspicuous  than  in  their  inquiry  concerning  contro- 
verted elections.  The  borough  of  Hindon,  near  Salisbury, 
was  convicted  of  bribery,  and  a  bill  brought  in  for  disfran- 
chising the  town :  yet  no  vote  passed  against  the  person 
who  exercised  this  corruption,  because  he  happened  to  be  a 
tory.  Mr.  Howe  was  declared  duly  elected  for  Glouces- 
tershire, though  the  majority  of  the  electors!  had  voted  for 
the  other  candidate.  Sir  John  Packington  exhibited  a  com- 
pliant against  the  bishop  of  Worcester  and  his  son,  for  hav- 
ing endeavoured  to  prevent  his  election:  the  commons 
having  taken  it  into  consideration,  resolved  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  William  lord  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  his  son, 
had  been  malicious,  unchrist^ian,  and  arbitrary,  in  high  vio- 
lation of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  commons  of 
England.  They  voted  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring 
her  to  move  the  father  from  the  office  of  lord  almoner ; 
and  they  ordered  the  attorney  general  to  prosecute  the  son, 
after  his  privilege  as  member  of  the  convocation  should  be 
expired.  A  counter  address  was  immediately  voted,  and 
presented  by  the  lords,  beseeching  her  majesty  would  not 
remove  the  bishop  of  Worcester  from  the  place  of  lord  al-  . 
moner,  until  he  should  be  found  guilty  of  some  crime  by 
due  course  of  law ;  as  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  every 
lord  of  parliament,  and  of  every  subject  of  England  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  his  defence  before  he  suiFers  any 
sort  of  punishment.  The  queen  said  she  had  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived any  complaint  against  the  bishop  of  Worcester :  but 
she  looked  upon  it  as  her  undoubted  right  to  continue  or 
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displace  any  servant  attending  upon  her  own  person,  wlien 
she  should  think  proper.  The  peers  having  received, this 
answer,  unanimously  resolved,  that  no  lord  o^  their  house 
ought  to  suffer  any  sort  of  punishment  by  any  proceedings  * 
of  the  house  of  commons,  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
lunown  and  ancient  rules  and^  methods  of  parliament.  When 
the  commons  attended  the  queen,  with  their  address  against 
the  bishop,  she  said  she  was  sorry  there  was  any  occasion 
for  such  a  remonstrance,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
should  no  longer  continue  to  supply  the  place  of  her  almo- 
ner. This  regard  to  their  address  was, a  flagrant  proof  of 
tier  partiality  to  the  tories,  who  seemed  to  justify  her 
attachment  by  their  compliance  and  liberality. 

$  XXII.  In  deliberating  on  the  supplies,  they  agreed 
to  all  the  demands  of  the  ministry.  They  voted  forty 
thousand  seamen,  and  the  like  number  of  land  forces,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  allies.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  these  last,  they  granted  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds ; 
besides  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  guards 
and  garrisons;  seventy  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  pounds  for  ordnance :  and  fifty-one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  for  subsidies  to  the  allies. 
Lord  Shannon  arriving  with  the  news  of  the  success  at 
Vigo,  the  queen  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
signal  success  of  her  arms  under  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  sir  George  Rooke ;  and,  on  that 
day,  which  was  the  twelfth  of  November,  she  went  in  state 
to  St.  Paul's  church,  attended  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. Next  day  the  peers  voted  the  thanks  of  their  house 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond  for  his  services  at  Vigo ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  drew  up  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring 
she  would  order  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  sir  George 
Rooke  to  lay  before  them  an  account  of  their  proceedings ; 
a  request  with  which  her  majesty  complied.  Those  two 
officers  were  likewise  thanked  by  the  house  of  commons : 
vice-admiral  Hopson  was  knighted,  and  gratified  with  a 
considerable  pension.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  at  his  return 
from  the  expedition,  complained  openly  of  Rooke's  con- 
duct, and  seemed  determined  to  subject  him  to  a  public 
accusation ;  but  that  officer  was  such  a  favourite  among  the 
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commons,  that  the  court  was  afraid  to  disoblige  them  1^  an 
impeachmeat,  and  took  great  pains  to  mitigate  the  duke's 
resentment.  This  nobleman  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  Rooke  was  admitted  into  the  pnry  cooaciL 
A  motion,  however,  being  made  in  the  house  of  lords,  diat 
die  admiral's  instructions  and  journals  relating  to  the  last 
expedition  might  be  examined,  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  and  prepared  an  unfavourable  rqx)rt: 
but  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  house ;  and  they 
voted,  that  sir  George  Rooke  had  done  his  duty,  pursuant 
to  the  councils  of  war,  like  a  brave  officer,  to  the  honour  of 
the  British  nation^ 

§  XXIIL  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  November,  the 
queen  sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Hedges,  recommending  further  provision  for  the 
prince  her  husband,  in  case  he  should  survive  her*  This 
message  being  considered,  Mr*  Howe  moved,  that  the 
yearly  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be 
settled  on  the  prince,  in  case  he  should  survive  her  majesty* 
No  opposition  was  made  to  the  proposal :  but  warm  de« 
bates  were  excited  by  a  clause  in  the  bill,  exempting  the 
prince  from  that  part  of  the  act  of  succession  by  which 
strangers,  though  naturalized,  were  rendered  incapable  of 
holding  employments*  This  clause  related  only  to  those 
who  should  be  naturalized  in  a  future  reign ;  and  indeed 
was  calculated  as  a  restriction  upon  the  house  of  Hanover* 
Many  members  argued  against  the  clause  of  exemption, 
because  it  seemed  to  imply,  from  employments  in  the  next 
rergn,  though  already  possessed  of  the  right  of  natural 
born  subjects,  a  consequence  plainly  contradictory  to  the 
meaning  of  the  act*  Others  opposed  it,  because  the  lords 
had  already  resolved  by  a  vote,  that  they  would  never 
pass  any  bill  sent  up  from  the  commons,  to  which  a  clause 
foreign  to  the  bill  should  be  tacked;  and  this  clause  they 
affirmed  to  be  a  tack,  as  an  incapacity  to  hold  employ- 
ments was  a  circumstance  altogether  distinct  from  a  set- 
tlement in  money*  The  queen  expressed  uncommon 
eagerness  in  behalf. of  this  bill;  and  the  court  influence 
was  managed  so  successfully,  that  it  passed  through  both 
houses,  though  not  without  an  obstinate  opposition,  and  a 
formal  protest  by  sevcn-and-twenty  peers* 


&  %3UV0  The  e«rl  of  Marlborough,  arriving^  iii  £ng^ 
lifici  ahoiit  the  laUer  end  of  November,  received  the  thanks 
uf  the  QOmmoDs  for  his  great  and  signal  services,  which 
mre  40  acceptable  to  the  queen,  that  she;  created  htm  at  , 
4aA^  gr«lifted  him  with  a  pension  of  five  thousand  pouiidi 
nf^m  the  revenue  of  the  po&toffice,  during  his- natural  lifei 
Hisd,  in  a  n^ssage  to  .the  commons,  expressed  a  desire  that 
timy  would*  find  some  method  to  settle  it  on  the  heii^s  male 
of  bis  body*  This  intimation  was  productive  of  warm 
d<J>^es,  during  which  sir  Christopher  Musgrave  observed, 
^t  he  would  ^  not  den^iate  from  the'^duke^s  eminent 
services ;  but  he  affirmed  his  grace  had  been  very  well  paid 
for  them,  by  the  profiiudble  emplofments  which  he  and  his 
dutchess  enjoyed.  The  duke,  understanding  that  the  com« 
mons  were  heated  by  the  subject;*  begged  her  majesty  would 
rather  forego  her  gracious  message  in  his  behidf;  than 
create  any  uneasiness  on  his  accoimt,  which  might  em* 
iMurass  her  affairs  and  be  of  ill'  conseqij^ace  to  the  public* 
Then  die  sent  aiv^ther  message  to  the  house,  signifying,* 
that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  declined  her  interpo- 
sition* Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  the  commons  in 
a  body  presented  an  address,  acl^nowledging  the  eminent 
services  of  the  duke  of  Mai4borough,  yet  expressiag  their 
apprehension  of  making  a  precedent  to  alienate  the  revenue 
of  the  (^own,  which  had  been  so  much  reduced  by  the  ex- 
QsrbitaBt  g^smts  of  the  late  reign,  and  so  lately  settled  and 
secured  l^  her  majesty's  unparalleled  grace  and  goodness.  - 
Tlie  queen  was  satisfied  with  their  apology;  but  their 
refusal  in  all  probabilit}^  helped  to  alienate  the  duke  from 
die  tories,  wi^  whom  he  had  been  hitherto  connected. 

§  XXV.  In  the  be^ning  of  January,,  the  queen  gave 
the  house  of  commons  to  understand  that  the  states  general 
had .  pressed  her  to  augment  her  forces,  as  the  only  means 
to  render  ineffectual  the  great  and  early  preparations  of 
the  enemy.  The  commons  immediately  resolved,  that 
ten  thousand  men  should  be  hhred,  as  an  augmentation  of 
the  forces  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  alliest  but.  onp 
condition  that  an  immediate  stop  should  be  put  to  all 
commerce  and  correspowience  with  France  and  Spain  on" 
the  part  of  the  states  generaf.  The  lords  presented  an 
address  to  the  queen  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  the  same 
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i^ct ;  and  she  owned  that  Ihe  coaditioo.  wa6  abioUitely 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole  alliance*  The  Dutch^ 
even  after  the  declaration  of  war,  had  carried  ou  2L  UaSc 
with  the  French;  and,  at  this  very  juncture,  Lewis  foosd 
it  impossible  to  make  remittanpes  of  money  to  the  electcv 
f){  fiavaria  in  Germany^  and  to  hit  forces  in  Italy,  except 
through  the  channel  of  £nglish,  Dutch,  and  Geneva 
merchants.  .  The  states  general,  though  shocked  at  the 
imperious  manner  in  which  the  parliament .  of  England 
prescribed  their  conduct,  complied  with  the  demand  with<» 
out  hesit^on,  and  pubiiahed  ^  prohibition  of  all  commerce 
with  the  subjects  of  France  and  Spain. 

^  XX.VL  The  commons  of  this  parliament  had  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  a  bill  against  occasional  conformity* 
The  tories  affected  to  distinguish  themselves  as  the  only 
true  friends  to  the  church  and  monarchy;  and  they  hated 
the  dissenters  with  a  mixture  of  spiritual  and  political 
disgust*  They  looked  upon  these  last  as. an  intruding 
'  tpect,  which  constituted  great  .part  of  the  whig  faction  that 
extorted  such  immense  sums  of  money  from  the  nation  in 
the  late  reign,  and  involved  it  in  pernicious  engagements, 
from  whence  it  had  no  prospect  of  deliverance.  They 
considered  them  as  eucroaching  schismatics  that  disgraced 
and  endangered  the  hierarchy;  and  those  of  their  own 
CQimmunion  who  recommended  moderation,  they  branded 
with  the  epithets  of  lukewarm  christians,  betrayers,  and 
apostates.  They  now  resolved  to  approve  themselves 
zealous  sons  of  ti»e  church,  by  seizing  the  first  opportunity 
that  was  in  their  power  to  distress  the  dissenters.  In 
order  to  pave  the  way  to  this  persecution,. sermons  were 
preached,  and  pamphlets  were  printed,  to  blacken  the 
character  of  the  sect,  and  inflame  the  popular  resentment 
against  them.  On  the  fourth  day  of  November,  Mr. 
Bromley,  Mr*  St.  John,  and  Mr.  Annesley,  were  ordered 
by  the  house  of  commons  to  bring  in  a  bilLfor  preventing 
occasional  conformity*  hi  the  preamble,  all  persecution 
for  conscience^  sake  was  eondemned:  nevertheless,  it 
enacted,  that  all  those  who  had  taken  the  sacrament  and 
teat  for  offices  of  trust,  or  the  magistracy  of  corporations, 
fmd  afterwards  frequented  ^any  meeting  of  -dissenters, 
shod^tld  he  dis^ibjed  from  holding  their  employments,-  pay  a 
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finte  of  one  hundred  poUnds,  and  five  |>ountls^for  every  day 
In  wfaidi  they  continued  to  act  in  their  employments  after 
haying  beetti  at  any  such  meeting :  they  were  also  rendered 
iikcapable  of  holding  any  other  emplo}anent,  till  after  one 
whole  year's  conformity ;  and,  upon  a  relapse,  the  penaltii» 
and  time  of  incapacity  were  doubled.  The  promoters  of 
the  bill  alleged,  that  an  established  religion  and  national 
churth  were  absolutely  necessary,  when  so  many  impidus 
tnen  pretended  to  inspiration,  and  deluded  such  numbers 
of  the  people  :  that  the  most  e£Fectmil  way  to  preserve  tbtt 
national  church,  would  be  the  maintenance  of  the  civil 
power  in  the  h^inds  of  those  who  expressed  their  regard  to 
the  church  in  their  principles  and  practice :  that  the  par* 
liament,  by  the  corporation  and  test  acts,  thought  they  had 
raised  a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  hierarchy,  never  imagining 
that  a  set  of  ^  men  would  rise  up,  whose  consciences  wouU 
be  too  tender  to  obey  the  laws,  but  hardened  enbugh  to 
'break  them :  diat,  as  the  last  reign  began  with  an  act  in 
favour  of  dissenters,  so  the  commons  were  desirous  that  itt 
the  beginning  of  her  majesty's  auspicious  government,'  an 
act  diould  pass  in  favour  of  the  cfaurdi  of  £ngland ;  that 
this  bill  did  not  intrench  on  die  act  of  toleration,  or  ^Gy- 
prive  the  dissoiters  of  any  privileges  they  enjoyed  by  law^ 
or  add  any  thing  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  churcSi  of  Eng* 
land:  that  occasional  conformity  was  an  evasion  of  the 
law,  by  whidi  the  dissenters  might  itisinuate  themselves 
into  the  management  of  all  corporations :  thai;  a  sedation 
from  the  church,  to  winch  a  man's  conscience  will  aHow 
faim  occasionally  to  conform,  is  a  mere  schisiit,  which  in 
itself  was  sinful,  without  the  suptraddition  of  a  tompoiial 
law  to  make  it  ah  office :  that  the  toleration'  waS  in^ 
tended  only  for  the  ease  of  tender  consciences,  and  not  to 
give  a  license  for  ^occasional  conformity :  that  conformin]^ 
and  nonconforming  were  contradictions ;  for  nothing  but  a  * 
firm  persuamoa  that  the  terms  of  communion  required  ar^ 
sinful  and  unlawfid  could  justify  the  one';  and  this  plainlj^ 
condemns  the'odien  The  members  who  opposed  the  bill 
argued,  that  the  dissenters  were  generally  well  affected  to 
the  present  constitution:  tha,t  to  bring  any  real. hardship' 
upon  them,  or  give  rise  to  jealousies  and  fears  at  such 
a   juncture^    might   be   attended   with  daftgereous  con- 
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'eequences  ;  «that  tbe  tokmtion  bsid  grently;  contribf^d  to 
the  security'  and  reputation  of  the  church,  and  plainly 
pf'oved^  that  liberty  of  coi»cienee  and  gentle  ^measures 
were  the  most  eifectuol  means  for  increasing  the  votaries 
of  the  church,  and  diminishing  the  number  of  dissenters^ 
that  the  dissenters  could  not  be  termed  schismatics  without 
bringing  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  church  of  England, 
which  had  not  only  tolerated  such  schism,  but  even  allbwiKl 
communion  with  the  reformed  churches  abroad :  that  the 
.penalties  of  this  bill  were  more  severe  than  those  which  the 
laws  imposed  on  papists,  for  assisting  at  the  most  solemn 
act  of  their  religion :  in  a  word,  that  tolei^tion  and  ten* 
demess  had  been  always  productive  of  peace  and  unimi, 
whereas  persecution  had  never  foiled  to  excite  disorder, 
imd  extend  superstition.  Many  alterations-  md  mitigations 
were  proposed,  without  effect.  In  the  course  of  the  de^^ 
^es,  the  dissenters  were  mentioned  and  reviled  with  great 
acrimony ;  and  the  bill  passed  the  lower  house  by  virtue  of 
a  considerable  nurjority. 

i  $  XXVII.  The  lords,  apprehensive  that  the  commons 
would  tack  it  to  some  money  bill,  voted,  tl^t  the  annexing 
any  clause  to  a  money  bill  was  contrary  to  the  constitu* 
tion  of  the  English  government,  and  the  usage  of  parlia* 
ment.  The  bill  met  with  a  very  warm  opposition  in  tim 
upper  house,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  ^  whig  in- 
terest still  remained.  These  members  believed  that  the 
intention  of  die  bill  was  to  model  corporations,  so  as  to  eject 
all  those  Vho  wotdd  not  vote  in  elections  for  the  tories. 
Some  imagined  this  was  a  preparatory  step  towards  a  repeal 
of  the  toleration ;  and  others  concluded  that  tl;^  promot^B 
of  tT^  bill  designed  to  raise  such  disturbances  at  home,  as 
wouljJ  discourage  the  dlies  abroad,  and  render  the  prosecu- 
tion pf  tins  war  impractici^e^  The  majority  of  the  bahops, 
'  §Qd  aipong  these  Qumet  of  8arum,  objected  against  it  on 
the  principles  of  modet^ion,  and  ItiMk  motives  of  con« 
ici#npe..*  Nevertheless,  as  the  court  supported  tiiisi  measure 
frith  its  whole  power  and  ^nflfteii^Qe,  the  bill  made  its  way 
through  the  house,  though  not  without  alterations  and 
, amendments,  which  were  ^-ejected  by  the  commons.  The 
lower  house  pretended,  that  the  lords  had  no  right  to  altec. 
«»y  fin^l  wdpe©altic^  that  tb^  commons  should  fij^ia  bills 
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.cent  up  for  Aetr  eonciurento^'on  the  supposition,  that  those  / 
-«rerr  matters  concerning  money,  the  peculiar  province  qf 
;tbe  lower  house :  the  lor^ls  ordered  aminute,  inquiry  to  be 
^fiiade  into  all  the  rolls  of!  padiamcnt -sinc^  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh ;  and  a- great  mmAer  of  instances  were 
'Ibund,  in  which  ^e  lordsihad  begun  the  clauses  impoising 
tfines  and  penalties,  altered  the  penalties  which  had  be«n  ^"^ 
.fixed  by  the  coitimons,  and  even  changed  the  uses  to  which 
they  were  applied,  these^recedents  were  entered  into  the 
lK)ok;  but  the  commons  reaohred  to  maintain  their  point 
jwithout  engaging  in  any  dispute  upon  the  subject.  After 
warm  debates,  and  a  free  conference  between  the  two 
liouses,  the  lords  adhered  to  their  amendments,  though  this 
resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only :  the 
;Commons  persisted  in  rejecting  them ;  the  bill  miscarried^ 
and  both  houses  puUished'tEeir  proceedings  hy  way  of  ap>» 
^pe^dbto  the  nation.^  A  bill  was  now  brou^t  into  the  lower 
.  house,  granting  another.  }'ear's  consideration  to  those  who 
had  Hot  taken  the  oath  abjuring  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales*  The  lords  added  i  three  clauses,  importing,  that 
those  persons  who  sliould.take  the  oath  within  the  limited 
time  might  return  to  their  benefices  and  employments,  un- 
less they  should  be  already  legally  filled ;  that  any  person 
tndeavoudng  to  defeat  the  succession  to  the  cnown,  as  now 
limited  by  hiw,  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  high  treason : 
imd  that  lAie  oath  of  ^abjuration  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
subjects  in  Irelmid.  The  commons  maidie  some  opposition 
to  the  first  clause;  but,  at  Imgdi,  the  question  being  put, 
whether  they  should  agree  to  the,  amendments,  it  was 
canri^d  in  the. affirmative  by  one^  voice. 

$  XXVI|L  No  object  engrossed  more  time,  or  pro- 
duced more  violeut  dd»tes,  than  did  the  inqiiiry  into  the 
public  accounts*  The  commissioners  fippointed  for  this 
purpose  pretended  to  have  made  great  discoveries,  lliey 
charged  the  earl,  of  Ranelagh,  paymaster  general  of  the! 
army,  with  flagrant  mismanagement^    He  acquitted  himself 

d  While  this  bW  was  dependhig,  1>aniel  de  Toe  published  a  pttnpklet  entitledy 
'^The  $hoi*test  Way  with  the  Disseoten;  or  PropcMilsfor  the  EstabUahment  (^the 
^^arch"  Tbe  piece  was  a  severe  satire  oa  the  violence  of  the  church  party. 
T^  commtet  ordered  it  tO'be  buraed  by  the  hands  of  the  common  iMngman,  an4 
tbe  author  to  be  prosecuted.  He  was  accordingly  committe4  to  Newjiate^  tsiedj 
c«ii4emtbd  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  stand  ia  thft^pimrsr. " 
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in  soch  a  manner  as  screened  him'frDm  dl  sertrity  of  punislv 
meat :  neTertheless,  thty  expdkd  him  from  the  house  for 
ft  high  crime  and  misdemeaiiar,  in  iaisapplying  several 
sums  of  the  pidalic  money ;  and  he  thought  proper  to  resign 
Ids  employment.  Arlong  addfcsa  was  prepared  and«pr^ 
rented  to  the  queen,  attributhig  the  natiotial  debt  to  mid^ 
management  of  the  funds ;  coinphdning  that  the  old  ibethods 
j0f  the  exchequer  had  been  negisoted ;  and  that  iniquitous 
frauds  had  been  committed  by  ijhe  cbmmissipners  of  the 
prizes.  Previous  to  this  remonAfance,  die  housed  in  cott^ 
sequence  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  had  passed  severd 
•evere  resolutions,  particukrly  against  Charies  lord  Hsr 
Hfax,  auditor  of  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  as  havini^ 
neglected  his  duty,  and  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust 
for  these  reasons,  -they  actually  besought  the  queen,  in  an 
address,  that  she  would  give  direciions  to  the  attorney  ge- 
neral to  prosecute  iitm  for  the  said  offences ;  and  she  pro^ 
mised  to  comply  with  their  request*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lords  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  all  the  obser^ 
irations  which  the  commissioners  of  accounts  had  ofisred  to 
both  houses.  They  ascribed  the  national  debt  to  deficiencies 
in  the  funds  :  they  acquitted  lord  Halifax,  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  and  their  officers,  whom  die  cbnimans  had  accused  i 
and  represented  these  circumstances  in  an  address  to  the 
queen,  which  was  afterwards  printed  with  the  vouchers  to 
ev^ry  paiticular.  This  difference  blew  up  a  fierce 'flame  of 
discord  between  tike  two  houses,  which  manifested  their 
DAutual  animosity  in  speeches,  votes,  resoiucions,  and  coa« 
Ibrences.  The  commons  affirmed,  that  no 'cognisance  th€ 
lords  could  take  of  the  public  accounts  would  enable  them  to 
aupply  any  deftctcncy ,  or  appropria:te  any  surplusage  of  the 
imblic  money ;  that  thieV  coold  Jieitfaer  atquit  nor  condemn 
^y.  person  whatsoever,  upon  any  inquiry  ariatng  originally 
in  their  own  house ;  atidthattheir  attempt  to  acquit  ChiuieS 
'  brd  Halifax- was  unparliamentary.  The  lords  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  take  cognisance  originally  of  all  public  ac«* 
counts:  they  affirmed,  that  in  their  resolutions,  with  respect 
to  lord  Halifax,  they  bad  proceeded  accordingto  the  ruks^  of 
justice.  They  owned,  however,  that  their  resoli^tions  did 
not  amount  to  any  judgment  or  acquittal;  but  ithat  ^finding 
a  vote  of  the  commons  reflected  upon  a  member  of^  their 
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iiQUse,  tbey  thpugbt  fit  to  give  Adr  opttilbn  telhcir  fcgisla- 
tive  capficity.  The  queen  interposed  by  a  message  to  th^ 
lords,  desiring  they  woald  despatch  the  business  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  dispute  continued  even  after  this 
intin^tion :  one  conference  was  held  after  another,  till  s^ 
length  hcPth  sides  despaired  of  an  accotnmbdatioB.  The 
lords  ordered  their  proceedings  to  be  printed,  and  tl^* 
commons  followed  their  example.  On  the  tWenty-seventh 
4ay  of  February  the  queen,  having  passed  all  the  bills  that 
were  ready  for  the  royal  assent,  ordered  the  lord  keeper  to 
prorogue  the  parliament,  after  having  pronounced  a  speech, 
in  the  usual  style.  She  thanked  them  for  their  zeal,  affcc* 
tion,  and  despatch ;  declared,  she  wquld  encourage  and 
maintain  the  church  as  by  law  established ;  desirdd  they 
would  consider  some  further  laws  for  restraining  the  great 
license  assumed  for  publishing  scandalous  pamphlets  and 
libels ;  and  assured  them,  that  all  her  share  of  the  prizes 
which  might*  be  taken  in  the  war  should  be  applied  to  the 
public  servifce.  By  this  time  the  earl  of  Rochester  was 
entirely  removed  from  the  queen's  counsels.  Finding  him-* 
$elf  outweighed  by  the  interest  of  the  d^keof  Marlborough 
and  lord  Godolphin,  he  had  become  sullen  and  intractable  i 
and,  rather  than  repair  to  his  government  of  Ireland,  chose 
to  resign  the  office,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
was  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Ormond,  an  accomplished 
nobleman,  who  had  acquired  great  popularity  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition  to  Vigo.  The  parties  in  the  house 
of  lords  were  so  ixearly  matched,  that  the  queen,  in  order 
to  ascertain  an  undoubted  majority  in  the  next  session,; 
created  four  new  peers,*  who  had  signalized  themselves  by 
the  violence  of  their  speeches  in  the  house  of  commons. 

§  XXIX.  The  two  houses  of  convocation,  which  were 
summoned  with  the  parliament,  bore  a  strong  affinity  with 
this  assembly,  by  the  different  interests  that  prevailed  in  th6^^ 
upper  and  lower.     The  last,  in  imitation  of  the  commons^ 

e  These  were  John  Granville,  ereated  baron  Grani^le  of  Poth€ri(%e  in  the^ 
county  of  ]>eTon :  Heneage  F^uch,  baron  of  Guernsey  in  ibe  county  of  Southanip* 
ton  :  sir  John  LevesOn  Gower^  baron  Go^vrer  of  Sittenliam  in  Yorkshire ;  and 
Francis  Seymour  Conway,  youngest  sen  of  air  Edward  Seymour,  made  baron 
Coiiway  of  Ragley  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  At  the  same  time,  however,  John 
Harvey,  of  the  opposite  feetion,  was  created  baron  of  lekworth  in  the  county  tt 
Suffolk ;  and  the  man^uia  of  Normandy  was  honoured  with  t^  title  of  duk/e  eC 
Bueki^ighamdurQ.  '     . 
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was  cksitotM  of  brandiog  the  preceding  rei|^ ;  and  it  wat 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  concurred  with  the  prelates  in 
an  address  of  congratulation  to  her  majesty.  Then  their 
former  contest  was  revived.  The  lower  house  desired,  in 
pn  application  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  suf- 
fragans, that  the  matters  in  dispute  concerning  the  manner 
of  synodical  proceedings,  and  the  right  of  the  lower  house 
to  hold  intermediate  assemblies,  might  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration, and  speedily  determined.  The  bishops  proposed, 
that  in  the  intervals  of  sessions,  the  lower  house  might  ap-r 
point  committees  )o  prepare  matters ;  and  when  business 
should  be  brought  regularly  before  themt  the  archbishop 
would  regulate  the  prorogations  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
should  have  sufficient  time  to  sit  and  ddiberate  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  offer  did  not  satisfy  the  lower  house,  which  was 
emboldened  to  persist  in  its  demand  by  a  vote  of  the  com- 
m9ns.  These,  in  consequence  of  an  address  of  thanks  from 
the  clergy,  touching  Mr.  Lloyd,  son  to  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, whom  they  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  after  his  privi- 
lege as  a  member  of  the  convocation  should  be  expired,  had 
resolved,  that  they  would  on  all  occasions  assert  the  just 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation. 
The  prelates  refused  to  depart  from  the  archbishop's  right 
of  proroguing  the  whole  convocation  with  consent  of  bis 
suffragans.  The  lower  house  proposed  to  refer  tl^  contro^ 
irersy  to  the  queen's  decision..  The  bishops  declined  this 
expedient,  as  inconsistent  with  the  episcopal  autborhy,  and 
the  presidence  of  the  archbishop.  The  lower  house  having 
incurred  the  imputation  of  favouring  presbytery,  by  this 
opposition  to  the  bishops,  entered  in  their  books  a  declara- 
tioh,  acknowledging  the  order  of  bishops,  as  superior  to 
presbyters,  and  to  be  a  divine  apostolical  institution.  Then 
they  desired  the  bishops,  in  an  address,  to  concur  in  setding 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  apostolical  right  of  episcopacy, 
that  it  might  be  a  standing  rule  of  the  church.  They  like- 
wise presented  a  petition  to  the  queen,  complaining,  that  in 
the  convocation  called  in  the  year  1700,  after  an  interrup- 
tion of  ten  years,  several  questions  having  arisen  concern- 
ing the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  lower  house,  the  bishops 
had  refused  a  verbal  conference ;  and  afterwards  declined 
a  proposal  to  submit  the  dispute  to  her  majesty's  dctermi- 
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nation :  they,  therefore  fled  for  protection  to  her  m$tj6sty;^ 
begging  she  ^vould  csdl  the  question  into  her  own  royal  au^ 
dtence.  The  queen  promised  to  consider  their  petition, 
which  was  supported  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham;  and  or* 
dered  their  counsel  to  examine  the  affair ;  how  it  consisted 
with  law  and  custom*  Whether  their  report  was  unfsivoiirsbr 
ble  to  the  lower  house,  or  the  queen  was  unwilling  to.  enr 
courage  the  division,  no  other  answer  was  made  to  their 
address.  The  archbishop  replied  to  their  request  presented 
to  the  upper  house,  concerning  the  divine  right  of  presby* 
tery,  that  the  preface  to  the  form  of  oi-dination  contained 
a  declaration  of  three  orders  of  ministers  from  the  times  of 
the  -apostles;  namely,  bishops,  priests,  amd  deacons,  to 
which  they  had  subscribed :  but  he  and  Iris  brethren  con*- 
ceived,  that,  without  a  royal  license,  they  had  not  authority 
to  attempt,  enact,  promulge,  or  execute  any  canon,'  which 
should  concern  either  doctrine  or  disciplifie.  The  lower 
house  answered  this  declaration  in  very  petulant  ^erms ;  and 
(the  dispute  subsisted  when  the  parliament  was  prorogued^ 
JBttt  these  contests  produced  divisions  through  the.  whole 
body  of  die  clergy,  who  ranged themstelves  in  differentfac- 
tions,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  high  church  and  low 
church*  The  first  consisted  of  ecclesiastical  tories ;  .the 
other  included  those  who .  professed  revolution  prineiples; 
and  recommended  moderation  towards  the  dbsehters*  The 
high  church  party  reproached  the  other  s»  timeservers,  and 
presb)rt.erians  in  disguise ;  and  were  in  their  turn,  stigma« 
tized  as  the  friends  and  abettors  of  tyranny  and  persecution. 
At  present,  however,  the  tories  both  in  church  and  state 
triumphed  in  the  favour  of  their  sovereign*  The  right  of 
parliaments,  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  and  even  the  act 
limiting  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  became  the 
^^ubjects  of  ridicule*  The  queen  was  flattered  as  possessor 
x}{  die  prerogatives  of  the  ancient  monarchy :  the  historjr 
written  by  her  grandfather,  the  earl  of  Clarendcui,  was  now 
for  the  'first  time  published,  to  inculcate  the  princ^sles  of 
obedience,  and  inspire  Uie  people  with  an  abhorrence  of  op^ 
position  to  an  anointed  sovereign*  Her  majesty's  heredi- 
tary right  was  deduced  from  Edward  the  confessor,  and,  as 
heir  of  his  pretended  sanctity  and  virtue,  she  was  per- 
Vol.  L  G  g  g 
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Himded  to  touck  persons  afflicted  yfith  the  king's  evil,  ac* 
cording  to  die  office  inserted  in  the  liturgy  for  this  occasion. 
$  XXSu  The  change  of  the  ministry  in  Scotland  seemed 
fMrourable  to  the  episcopalians  and  jmtireYoluticmers  of 
AiU  kingdom.  The  earls  of  Marchmont,  Melvil,  Selkirk, 
Leren,  and  Hynclfbrd,  were  laid  aside :  the  earl  of  Seafield 
was  appointed  chancellor :  the  duke  of  Queensbeny,  and  the 
lord  discount  Tarbat,  were  dedarod ,  secretaries  of  state : 
tiie  marquis  of  Annandale  was  made  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  die  earl  of  Tullib^din  lord,  privy  $eal.  A  new 
parliament  having  beei^  summoned,  the  earl  of  Seafield  em- 
plojrcd  his  inlueiice  so  successfully,  that  a  great  number  of 
ttnUrevoltttioners  were  returned  as  .niembers.  The  duke 
pf  Hamilton  had  obtained  f^om  the  queen  a  letter  to  die 
privy  council  in  Scotland,  in  which  she  expressed  her  de&ire 
that  the  presbjrteriax^  clergy  should  live  in  brotherly  love 
tad  eommunion  with  such  dissenting  ministers  of  die  re* 
^Emned  religion  as  were  in  possession  of  benefices,  and  lived 
with  decency,  and  submission  to  the  law.  The  episcopal 
clergy,  encouraged  by  these  expressions  in  their  favour, 
4lrew  up  an  address  to  the  queen,  imploring  her  protection; 
and  humbly  beseeching  her  to  allow  diose  parishes  in  which 
there  was  a  majority  of  episcopal  freeholders  to  bestow  the 
benefice  on  ministers  of  their  pr^iciples*  This  petition  was 
^  presepted  by  Dr.  Skeenand  Dr.  Scott,  who  were  introduced 
by  the  duke  of  Queensberry  to  her  majesty,  She  assured 
them  of  her  protection  and  endeavours  to  supply  their  x^e- 
pesskies ;  and  pxhorted  them  to  live  in  peace  and  christian 
love  with  the  dei^,  who  were  by  law  invested  with  the 
church  government  in  her  ancient  kingdom  of  Sicotland.  A 
proclamation  of  indemni^  having  been  published  in  March, 
ft  great  numbepof  Jacobites  returned  froin  France  and  other 
countries,  pretended  to  have  changed  their  sentiments,  and 
took  ^e  oaduy  that  they  mig^t  be  qualified  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment* .  They  formed  an  accession  to  the  strength  of  the 
Andrevoludonets  and  ep»copaUans,  who  now  hoped  to  out- 
mmiber  the  presbyterians,  apd  outweigh  their  intere^t.^  But 
this  confederacy  was  composed  of  dissonant  parts^  ftqm 
which  no  ha^rmony  could  be  expected,     llie  presbyterians 
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and  rcVolatiotier$  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle. 
I'he  country  party  of  mulcof^tentB,  which  took  its  riee  from 
the  disappoiBtmeiits  of  the  Dariea  settlement,  acted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  duke  of -Hamilton  aiidmar<)tttsof  Tw^r 
dale;  and  the  earl  of  Hume  appeared  as  chidFof  the  an& 
i:evoIutioiiers/  The  diferent  parties,  who  now  united,  pun- 
aued,  the  most  opposite  ends.  The  majority  of  the 
country  party  were  friends  to  the  revolution,  and  soit|^ 
only  redress  of  the  grieytuices  which  the  nation  had  sustuneid 
in  iStit  late  neign*  The  ^ntirevolutioners  considered  tbe 
accession  and  goremment  of  king  William  as  an  extraOrdL* 
nary^vent,  which  they  Wicxe  wSlKng  to  forget,  faeKeyingthatt 
all  parties  were  safe  under  the  shelter  of  her  majesty's  generid 
indesnoity.  The  Jacobites  submitted  to  the  queen,  as  tutriac 
or  regent  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  whom  they  firmly  b^evod 
Bhe  intended  to  estaUbh  on  the  throne.  The  widgs  under 
Argylc,  alarmed  at  the  coalition  of  all  their  enemies,  re*- 
solved  to  procure  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  the  rcycfattiao. 
$  XX3LI.  The  {KUiliamenit  being  opened  on  die  axtfc 
day  of  May*  at  Ediinbiirgh,  by  the  duke  of  Queenabeny 
as  commissioner,  the  queen's  letter  was  read,  in  wladk  she 
demanded  a  supply  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces, 
advised  them  to  encourage  trade,  and  eshoned  them  to 
^proceed  with  wisdom,  prudoace  and  unaaimity^  -  19k 
duke  of  Hamilton  immediately  oiEered  the  draft  of  a  hSU 
for  recog^ing  her  msgesty's  undoubted  right  and  titfe 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  Scotland,  acoordmg  to  the  de^ 
daration  of  the  estitt^  of  die  kingdom,  codtatnii^  the 
claim  of  right.  It  was  iminectiately  rtcetsoed ;  and^  at  the 
second  reading,  the  queen's  adi^ocate  offered  an  ttdditicAfll 
clause,  denouncing  the  penalties  of  treason  ^igaiast  ai^ 
person  who  should  question  her  majesty's  right  and  title 
to  the  crown,  or  her  exercise  (tf  the  government,  from 
ber  actual  entry  to  the  same.  This  after  a  kiiig  and  warm 
debate,  was  carried  by  the  concurrence  of  the  afntiresvor 
lotioners.  Then  the  earl  of  Jimne  produced  th{e  ditift  of 
a  bHI  for  the  supply :  immediately  after  it  was  read,  the 
marquis  io£  Tweedale  made  an  overture,  tha^,  belbre  all 
other  business,  the  jiarliammit  would  proceed  to  make  sindi 
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conditions  of  govemment,  and^gulations  in  the  ccnisdtution 
of  the  kingdom,  to  take  place  after  the  decease  of  her  ma- 
jesty and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  as  should  be  necessary  for 
die  preservation  of  their  religion  and  liberty*  This  over- 
ture* and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  the.  commissioner  Sdund  himself  involved 
in  great  perplenty*  The  duke  of  Argyle,  the  marquis  of 
AnmndaJe,  and  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand in  private,  that  they  were  resolved  to  move  for 
an  act,  ratifying  the  revolution ;  and  for  another,  confirm- 
ing the  presbyterian  government :  that  they  would  insist 
upon  their  being  discussed  before  the  bill  of  supply,  and 
that  they  were  certain  of  carrying  the  points  at  which  they 
jumed.  The  commissioner  now  found  himself  reduced  to 
a  very  disagreeable  alternative.  There  was  a  Necessity  for 
relinquishing  all  hope  of  a  supply,  or  abandoning  the  and- 
revohitioners,  to  whom  he  was  connected  by  promises  of 
concurrence.  The  wfaigs  were  determined  to  oppose  all 
schemes  of  supply  that  should  come  from  the  cavaliers  ; 
and  these  last  resolved  to  exert  their  whole  power  in  prevent- 
ing the  confirmation  of  the  revolution  and  the  prestqrterian 
discipline.  He  foresaw  that  on  this  occasion  the  whigs 
would-be  joined  by  the.  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  party, 
so  as  to  prepcmderate  against  the  cavaliers*  He  endeavoured 
to>  caj<^.  both  parties;  but  found  the  task  impracticable* 
He  desired  in  parliament,  that  the  act  for  the  supply  might 
be  read,  '-promising  that  they  should  have  full  time  after- 
wards to  deliberate  on  other  subjects*  The'marqius  of 
Tweedale  insisted  upon  his  overture  ;  and  after  warm  de- 
bases, the  house  reserved  to  proceed  with  such  acts  as 
might  be  necessary  for  securing  the  religion,  liberty,  and 
trade  of  the  nation,  before  any  bill  for  supply  or  other 
business  should  be  discussed*.  The.  marquis  of  Athol 
toffered  an  act  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  in  case  of 
ker  ms^esty's  decease :  but,  before  it  was  read,  tbe  duke  of 
Argyle  presented  his  draft  of  a  bill  for  ratifying^  the 
revofaitiQn,  and.  all  the  acts  following  thereupon*  An  act 
for  limiting  the  succession  after  the  death  of  her  msyesty, 
•  and  th6  hein  of  her  body,  was  produced  by  Mr*  Fletcher, 
of  Saltoun*  The  earl  of  Rothes  recommendefd  another, 
importing,  that,  after  her  majesty's  deaths  and  failing  heirs 
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of  her  body^  no  person  coming  to  the  crown  of  Scotland^ 
being  at  the  same  time  king  or  queen  of  England,  shoidd 
aa  king  or  qujeen  of  Scotland,  have  power  to  make  peace  or 
wiar  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  The  earl  of  March* 
mont  recited  the  draft  of  an  act  for  securmg  the  true  pro- 
testant  religion  mid  presby terian  government :  one  was  also 
suggested  by  sir  Patrick  Johnston,  allowing  the  importaticm 
of  wines,  and  other  foreign  liquors.  All  these  bills  were 
ordered  to  lie  on^the  table.  Then  the  earl  of  Strathmore 
produced  an  act  for  toleration  to  all  protestants  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  religious  worship.  But  against  this  the  general 
assembly  presented  a  most  violent  remonstrance ;  and  the 
promoters  of  the  bill  foreseeing,  that  it  would  meet  with 
.  great  opposition,  allowed  it  to  drop  for  the  present.  '  On 
the  third  day  of  June,  the  parliament  passed  the  act  for 
preserving  the  true  reformed  protestant  religion,  and  con^ 
firming  presbyterian  church  government,  as  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  only  government  of  Christ's 
church  within  the  kingdom.  The  same  party  enjoyed  a 
further  triumph  in  the  success  of  Argyle's  act,  for  ratifying 
and  perpetuating  the  first  act  of  king  William's  parliament : 
for  declaring  it  high  treason  to  disown  the  audiority  of 
that  parliament,  or  to  alter  or  renovate  the  claim  of  right, 
or  any  article  thereof.  This  last  clau;se  was  strenuously 
opposed ;  but  at  last  the  bill  passed,  tlrith  the  concuirence 
of  all  the  ministry,  except  the  marquis  of  Athol  and  the 
viscount  Tarbat,  who  began  at  this  period  to  correspond 
with  the  opposite  party. 

$  XXXII.  The  cavaliers  thinking  themselves  betrayed 
by  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  who  kad  assented  to  ithese 
acts,  first  expostulated  with  him  on  his  breach  of  premise, 
and  then  renounced  his  interest,  resolving  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  court,  and  jointly  ptursue  such  mea- 
sures as  might  be  for  the  interest  of  ^ir  party.  But  of 
ail  the  bills  that  were  produced  in  the  course  oi  this  re- 
markable session,  that  which,  produced  the  most  violent 
dtercation  was  the  act  of  security,  calculated  to  ainsidge 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  limit  the  successor,  and 
throw  a  vast  additional  power  into  the  hands  of  the  par- 
liament. It  i^as  considered  paragraph  by;  patagn^: 
many  additions  and  alterations  were  proposed,  and  some 
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adopted :  mflammatofy  speeches  were  uttered ;  bitter  sar- 
casms retorted  from .  party  to  party ;  and  different  votes 
passed  on  different  clauses.  At  length,  in  spite  of  the 
most  obstinate  opposition  from  the  mbiMry  and  the 
cavaliers^  it  was  passed  by  a  majority  tif  fifty-nine  voices* 
The  commbsioher  was  importuned  to  give  it  the  roya} 
assent;  but  declined  answering  dieir  entreaties  till  the 
tenth  day  of  Septdnben  Then  he  made  a  speech  in.  psnr- 
li«B(ent^  giving  them  to  understaiid  that  he  had  recrived 
the  qiseen's  pleasure,  and  was  empowered  to  giv6  the  toysd 
assent  to  all  the  acts  voted  in  this  session,  except  to  the 
att  for  the  secmity  of  the  kingdom.  A  motion  was  miule 
to  solicit  the  royal  assent  in  an  address  to  her  majesty ; 
hat  the  question  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative 
by  a  smaU  majority.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  same  month, 
the  earl  of  Marchmont  had  jmMluced  a  bill  to  settle  tiie 
succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  At  ihrst  the  imp(»-{ 
of  it  was  not  known ;  bat,  when  the  clerk  in  reading  it 
mentioned  the  princess  Sophia,  the  whole  house  was  kindled 
into  a  flame.  Some  proposed  that  the  overture  should  be. 
bunaed :  others  moved  tint  the  eari  might  be  sent  prisoner 
to  the  casde :  and  a  generd  dissatisfaction  appeared  in  the 
vliole  assembly.  Not  that  the  majority  in  parliament 
wex^e  averse  to  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover : 
but  they  resolved  to  avoid  a  nomination  without  stipulating 
condidoBS ;  and  they  had  already  provided  in  the  act  of 
secturity,  that  it  should  be  high  treason  to  own  any  person 
as  king  or  queen  after  her  majesty's  decease,  until  he  or 
she  should  take  iJoie  $oronaticm  oath,  and  accept  the  terms 
ci  the  claim  ^of  right,  and  stuii  conditicms  as  should  be 
ssCtkd  in  this  or  any*  ensuisig  parliament. 

^  XXXIII.  Andrew  Fletdner,  of  Saltoun,  a  man  of 
undftundbsd  courage  and  inflexible  integrity,  who  professed 
vepufalican  principles,  and  seined  designed  by  nature  as  a 
naemlier  of  smne  Giaeolan  commonwealth,  after  having  ob- 
served tlott  the  nat&on  would  be  enslaved,  diould  it  submit, 
^flterwBHngly  or  1^  commission,  to  the  8U0»ssor  of  Eng- 
land, wkhout  sudi  coiuUtions  of  government  as  diould  se- 
cure tiiem  agsdnst  die  influence  of  ah  English  ministry, 
fifiered  the  draft  of  an  act,  importing,  that  after  the  decease 
fdiKt  miajcBt^,  ^'tAont  heirs  of  her  body, no  person  being 
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successor  to  iSkkc  £p|^i^  throne  should  succeed  to  the  crown 
df  Scotland^  but  under  the  foUowing  limitations,  which, 
together  wiUi  the  coronation  oath  and  claim  of  right,  they 
ftliould  swear  to  observe :  namely,  that  all  offices  and  places, 
civil  and  military,  as.  well  as  pensions,  should  for  the  future 
be  conferred  by  a  parliament  to  be  chosen  at  every  MichaeU 
mas  head  CQurt,  to  sit  on  the  first  day  of  November,  ai^d 
adjourn  themselves  from  time  to  tinle,  till  the  ensuing  Mi- 
chaelmas :  that  they  should  choose  their  own  president : 
Tbft  a  committee  of  six-and-thirty  members,  chosen  out 
of  the  whole  parliament,  without  distinction  of  estates, 
should,  during  the  intervals  of  parliament,  be  vested^  under 
t^e  king,  with  the  administration  of  the  government,  act  as 
his  council,^  be  accountable  to  pailiament,  and  call  it  tQ- 
gether  on  extraordinary  occasions.  He  proposed  that  the 
successor  should  be  nominated  by  the  majority :  declaring 
for  himseif  that  he  would  rather  concur  in  ncmiinating  the 
most  rigid  p^ist  with  those  conditions  than  the  truest  pm- 
testant  without  them.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  many 
members  ;  and  though  postponed  for  the  present,  in  favour 
of  an  act  of  trade  under  the  consideration  of  the  house,  it 
wi^  afterwards  resumed  with  great  warmth.  In  vain  the  - 
lord  treasurer  represented  that  no  funds  were  as  yet  pro- 
vided for  the  army,  and  moved  for  a  reading  of  the  act  pre- 
sented for  that:  purpose :  a  certa^i  member  K>bserved,  thaU; 
this  was  a  very  unseasonable  juncture  to  propose  a  supply, 
when  the  house  had  so  much  to  do  for  the  security  of  the 
ilation :  he  said  they  had  very  little  encoux'agement  to  grant 
supplies,  when  they  found  themselves  frustrated  of  all  their 
labour  and  expense  for  these  several  months ;  and  when  the 
whole  kingdom  saw  that  supplies  served  for  no  other  use 
but  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  some  insatiable  m  misters.  Mr. 
Fletcher  expatiated  upon  the  good  consequences  that  would 
arise  from  the  act  which  he  had  proposed.  The  chancellor 
answered,  that  such  an  act  ivas  laying  a  scheme  for  a  com- 
monwealth, and  tending  to  innovate  the  constitution  of  the 
monarchy^  The  ministry  proposed  a  state  of  a  vote,  wheth- 
er they  should  first  give  a  reading  to  Fletcher's  act  or  to 
the  act  of  subsidy.  The  country  party  mov6d  that  the 
question  might  be,  "  Overtures  for  subsidies,  or  overtures 
*'  for  liberty."  Fletcher  withdrew  his  act,  rather  than  people 
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should  pervert  the  meaning  of  fattidid>le  deugng.  The 
house  resounded  with  the  cry  of  ^^  liberty  or  subsidy^'* 
Bitter  invectives  were  uttered  against  the  mimstry^  One 
member  said  it  was  now  plain  the  nation  was  to  expect  no 
other  return  for  their  expense  and  toil,  than,  that  of  being 
loaded  with  a  subsidy,  and  being  obliged  to  bend  their 
necks  under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  which  was  prepared  for 
them  from  that  throne :  another  observed,  that  as  dieir  li- 
berties were  suppressed,  so  the  privileges  of  parliament 
were  like  to  be  torn  from  them ;  but  diat  he  would  venture 
his  life  in  defence  of  his  birthright,  and  ratjier  die  a  free- 
man than  live  a  slave.  When  the  vote  was  demanded,  and 
declined  by  the  commissioner,  the  earl  of  Roxburgh  de- 
clared, that  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  obtdning  so  na- 
tural and  undeniable  a  privilege  of  parliament,  they  would 
demand  it  with  their  swords  in  their  hands.  The  commis- 
sioner, foreseeing  this  spirit  of  freedom  and  contradiction, 
ordered  the  foot  guard  to  be  in  readiness,  and  placed  a 
strong  guard  upon  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.  No^pnth- 
standing  these  precautions,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  torn  in 
pieces ;  and,  in  this  apprehension,  ordered  the  chancellor  to 
inform  the  house,  that  the  parliament  should  proceed  upon 
overtures  for  Uberty .  at  their  next  sitting.  Tiiis-promise 
allayed  the  ferment  which  had  begun  to  rise.  Next  day  the 
members  prepared  an  overture,  implying,  that  the  elective 
members  should  be  chosen  for  every  seat  kt  the  Michael- 
mas head  courts.  That  a  parliament  should  be  held  once  m 
two  years  at  least :  That  the  short  adjournments  de  die  m 
diem  should  be  made  by  the  parliaments  themselves,  as  in 
England :  and  that  no  oflker  in  the  army,  customs,  or  ex- 
cise, nor  any  gratuitous  pensioner,  should  sit  as  an  elective 
member.  The  commissioner  being  apprised  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, called  for  such  acts  as  he  was  empowered  to  pass, 
and  having  given  the  royal  assent  to  them,  prorogued  the 
parliament  to  the  twelfth  day  of  October.*^     Such  was  the 

g  Though  the  queen  refused  to  pass  the  act  of  security,  the  royal  assent  was 
granted  to  an  act  of  limitation  on  the  suoeessor,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  no 
king  or  queen  of  Scotland  should  have  power  to  make  war  or  peace  without  con- 
sent of  parliament  Another  law  was  enaoied,  allowing  French  wines  and  other 
liqnora  to  be  imported  in  neutral  bottoms :  Without  this  expedient,  it  was  alleg^ 
that  the  revenue  would  have  been  insufficient  to  maintain  the  government  An 
act  passed  in  favour  of  the  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies ;  another  for 
a  commission  concerning  the  public  accounts ;  a  third  for  punishing^  slanderous 
speeches  and  writmgs.    The  commission  ior  treating  of  an  union  with  England 
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issue  of  tilts  remarkable  session  of  the  Scottish  parliament, 
in  which  the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  abandoned  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ministry ;  and  such  a  spirit  of  ferocity 
aild  opposition  prevailed,  as  threatened  the  whole  kingdom^ 
with  civil  war  and  confusion.  The  ^een  conferred  titles 
upoi;i  those^  who  appeared  to  have  itifiuence  in  the  nation, 
and  atlachment  to  her  government,  and  revived  the  order  of 
the  Thistle,  which  the  late  king  had  dropped. 

$  XXXIV.  Ireland  was  filled  with  discontent,  by  t(ie 
behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  trustees  for  the  forfeited 
estates.  The  earl  of  Rochester  had  contributed  to  fo^ 
ment  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom,  by  encouraging  the 
factions  which  had  been  imported  from  England.  The 
(^ke  of  Ormond  was  received  with  open  arms,  as  heir  to 
the  virtues  of  his  ancestors,  who  had  been  the, bulwarks  of 
the  {MTotestant  interest  in  Ireland.  He  opened  the  par- 
liament on  the  twenty-first  day  of  September,  with  a  speech 
to  both  houses,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  his  inclination, 
his  interest  and  the  examples  of  his  progenitors,  were  in* 
dispensable  obligations  upon  him,  to  improve  every  oppor- 
tunity to  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of  his  native  country* 
The  commons  having  chosen  Allen  Broderick  to  be  their 
speaker,  proceeded  to  draw  up  very  affectionate,  addresses 
tO'the  queen  and  the  lord  lieutenant.  In  that  to  the  queen 
they  compls|ined,  that  their  enemies  had  misrepresented 
them,  as  desirous  .of  being  independent  of  the  crown  of 
England:  they,  therefore  to  vindicate  themselves  from 
such  false  aspersions,  declared  and  acknowledged,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  was  annexed  and  united  to  the  itit* 
perial  crown  of  England.  In  order  to  express  their  hatred 
of  the  trustees,  they  reserved,  that  all  the  protestant  free- 
holders of  that  kingdom  had  been  falsely  and  maliciously 
misrepresented,  traduced,  and  abused,  in  a  book  entitledf 
^^  The  J^eport  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 

was  vacated,  with  a  prohibition  to  grant  any  other  commission  for  that  purpose 
without  consent  of  parliament ;  and  no  supply  having  been  provided  before  tbt 
adjournment,  the  ainny  and  expense  of  government  were  maintained  upon  credit, 
h  The  marquis  of  Athol,  and  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  though  ^is  last  was  a 
minory  were  created  dukes :  lord  Tarbat  was  invest<^  with  the  title  of  earl  of 
Cromarty :  the  viscounts  Stair  and  Roseberry  were  promoted  to  the  same  dignity. 
Lord  B^le  was  «*eated  eaii  of  Glasgow;   JameS  Stewftrt.  of  Bute,  earl  of 

tute ;    Charles  Hope,  of  Hopetoun,  earl  of  Hopetoun ;   John  Crawfurd,  of 
ilbirnie,  viscount  Garnctik ;  and  si;:  James  Primrose,  of  Can'ington^  vf9«ouBt 
Pmni!Ose.  I 

Vol.  I.  H  h  h 
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*'  into  the  Irish  Forfeitures  ;*'  aifid  it  appearing  that  Francis 
Annesley,  member  of  the  house,  John  Trcnchard,  Henry 
Langford,  and  James  Hamilton,  were  authors  of  titat  book| 
diey  further  resolved,  that  these  persons  had  scandalously 
and  maliciously  misrepresented  and  traduced  the  protestant 
freeholders  of  that  kingdom,  and  endeavoured  to  create  a 
misunderstandinjg  and  jealousy  between  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  the  protestants  of  Ireland.  Annesley  was  ex- 
pelled the  house,  Hamilton  was  dead,  and  Trendiard  bad 
returned  to  England.  They  had  finished  the  inquiry  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  this  parliament;  and  sold,  at  an  under 
value^  the  best  of  the  forfeited  estates  to  the  SwordHade 
Company  of  England.  This,  in  a  petition  to  the  Irish 
parliament,  prayed  that  heads,  of  a  bill  be  brought  in  for 
enabling  them  to  take  conveyance  of  lands  in  Ireland :  but 
the  parliament  was  very  little  disposed  to  confirm  die 
bargains  of  the  trustees,  and  the  petition  lay  neglected  oi 
the  table.  The  hoiise  expelled  John  Asgill,  who,  as  agent 
to  the  Swordbladc  company,  had  offered  to  lend  money  to 
the  public  in  Ireland,  on  condition  that  the  parliameni 
would  pass  an  act  to  confirm  the  company's  purchase  of 
the  forfeited  estates.  His  constituents  disowned  his  pro- 
posal ;  and  when  he  was  summoned  to  appear  befiwc  the 
house,  and  answer  for  his  prevarication,  he  pleaded  Ws 
privilege,  as  member  of  the  English  parliament.  The  com- 
mons, in  a  representation  of  the  state  and  grievatnces  of  the 
nation,  gave  her  majesty  to  understand,  that  the  consti- 
tution of  Ireland  had  been  of  l^te  greatly  shaken;  and 
their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  called  into  question, 
and  tried  in  a  manner  unknown  to  their  ancestors ;  that 
the  expense  to  ^hich  they  had  been  unnecessarily  exposed 
by  thcvlate  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates,  in  defending 
their  just  rights  and  tides,  had  exceeded  in  value  the 
current  cash  of  the  kingdom  :  that  their  trade  was  decayed, 
their  money  exhausted ;  and  that  they  were  hindered  from 
maintaining  their  own  manufactures :  that  many  protestant 
fanliUes  had  been  constrained  to  quit  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  foreign  countries :  that  the 
want  of  frequent  parliaments  in  Ireland  had  encouraged 
evilminded  men  to  oppress  the  subjects ;  that  many  civil 
officers  had  acquired  great  fortunes  in  that  impoverished 


coiiiUry,  t^.the  exercise  of  corruption  and  oppression :  that 
others^  in  considerable  employments,  resided  in  another 
kingdom,  neglecting  personal  ^attendance  on  their  dut}^, 
.while  their  offices  were  ill  executed,  to  the  detriment  (pf 
the  public,  and  the  failure  of  justice.  They  declared,  that 
it  was  from  her  msyesty's  gracious  interposition  alone  they 
prpposed  to  themselves  relief  from  those  their  manifold 
^ievaacea  and  misfortunes*  The  commons  afterwards 
voted  tl^e  jaecessary  supplies,  and  granted  one  hundred  and 
.fifty  thottsfoid  pounds  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the 
aecessmy  branches  of  the  establishment. 

$  XXXV*  They  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  the 
public  accounts,  by  which  they  discovered,  that  above  on^ 
hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  falsely  charged  as  a 
debt  upon  jdie  nation*  The  committee  was  thanked  by  t^ 
house  for  having  saved  this  sum,  and  ordered  to  examine 
.what  persons  were  concerned. in  such  a  misrepresentation, 
which  was  generally  imputed  to  those  who  acted  under  tt>p 
^uke  of  Ormond.  He  himself  was  a  nobleman  of  honour 
and  generosity,  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  fond  of  popular 
applause :  but  he  was  surrouiided  by  people  of  more  sordid 
*  {Mrinciplea,  who  had  ingratiated  themselves  into  his  con- 
fidence by  the  arts  of  adulation.  .  The  commons  voted  a 
provision  for  the  halfpay  officers ;  and  abolished  pensions 
to  the  amount  of  seventeen  thousand  pounds  a  year,  as 
unnecessary  branches  of  the  establishment.  They  passed 
«n  act  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,  after  the  pattern 
aet  them  by  £ngland :  but  the  most  important  transaction 
of  tJiis  session  was  a  severe  bill  to  pl-event  the  growth  of 
popeiy.  It  bore  a  strong  affinity  to  that  which  had  passed 
three  ye^s  before  in  England :  but  contained  more  effectual 
clauses*  Among  others,  it  enacted,  that  all  estates « pf 
.papists  should  be  equally  divided  among  the  childrej!)i, 
notwithstanding  any  settlement  to  the  contrary,  unless  the 
persons  to  whom  they  might  be  settled  should  qualify 
themselves  by  taking  the  oaths,  and  communicating  with 
the  church  of  England.  The  bill  was  not  at  all  agreeable 
,  to  the  ministry  in  England,  who  expected  large  presents 
from  the  papists,  by  whom  a  considerable  sum  had  been, 
actually  raised  for  this  purpose.  But,  as  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  reject  such  a  bill  while  the  English  par- 
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Iiam^nt  was  sittings  dtey  added  a  clause  which  dmy  b^ied 
the  t>arliameiit  of  Ireland  would  refuse :  namely^  that  bo 
persons  in  that  kingdom  should  be  capab^  of  my  em^jr^ 
snent,  or  of  being  in  the  mapstracy  q£  any  ci^,  who  did 
not  qualify  themselves  by  receiving  the  sacrament^  accordr 
ing  to  the  test  act  passed  in  England.  Though  this  was 
certainly  a  great  hardship  on  the  dissenters,  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  sacrificed  this  consideration  to  their. common 
security  against  the  Roman  catholics,  and  accepted  tbc 
amendment  without  hesitation.  This  a&ir  being  discussed, 
the  commons  of  Ireland  passed  a  vote  i^;ainst  a  book 
entitled,  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  late  king  James  II."  as  a 
seditious  libeL  They  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman ;  and  the  bookseller  and  printer 
to  be  prosecuted.  When.this  motion  was  made,  a  member 
informed  the  house,  that  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  the 
Irish  papists  had  begun  jto  form  themselves  into  bodies ; 
to  plunder  the  protestants  of  their  arms  and  money ;  and 
to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  in  Eng- 
land. The  house  immediately  resolved,  that  the  papists 
of  the  kingdom  still  retained  hopes  of  the  accession  of  the 
person  known  by  the  name  df  the  prince  of  Wales  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  hite  king  James,  and  now  by  the  name  of 
James  III.  In  the  midst  of  this  zeal  against  popery  and 
the  pretender,  they  were  suddenly  adjourned  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  lord  lieutenant,  uid  broke  up  in  great  animosity 
against  that  nobleman.* 

§  XXXVI.  The  attention  of  the  English  ministry  had 
been  for  some  time  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  a&irs  of  the 
Continent.  The  emperor  agreed  with  the  allies,  that  hb 
son  the  archduke  Charles  should  assume  the  tide  of  king 
of  Spain,  demand  the  infanta  of  Portugal  in  marriage,  and  . 
undertake  something  of  importance,  with  the  assistaiice  of 
the  maritime  powers.  Mr.  Methuen,  the  English  minister 
at  Lisbon,  had  already  made  some  progress  in  a  treaty  with 
his  Portuguese  majesty ;  and  the  court  of  Vienna  promised 
to  send  such  an  army  into  ti>e  field  as  would  in  a  little  time 

( They  had  beodes  the  bills  alceady  mentioned,  passed  an  act  for  an  additional 
excise  on  beer,  ale,'  and  other  liquors :  another  encouraging  the  importation 
of  iron  and  slaves :  a  third  for  preyenting  popish  priests  from  coming  into 
the  Itin^om :  a  fourth  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject :  and  for  prevention 
of  imprisoomeni  beyond  seas,  and  a  fifUi  for  natnralixiag  all  protestaot  «trangers. 
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drive  the  elector  of  Bavaria  from  his  dominions.  Bat  they 
were«>  diUtory  in  their  preparations,  that  ^e  French  king 
brc^all  their  naeasures,  by  sending  powerful  reinforce* 
sdenis  to  the  elector,  hi  whofie  ability  and  attachment  Lewis 
reposed  great  confidence.  Mareschal  Villars,  who  com* 
manded  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  at  Strasburgh, 
passed  die  Rhine,  and  reduced  fort  Kehl,  the  garrison  of 
which  was  conducted  to  Philipsburgh.  The  emperor  alarmed 
at  this  event,  ordered  count  Schltck  to  enter  Bavaria  on  the 
side  of  Sattsburgh,  with  a  considerable  body  6f  forces ;  and 
sent  aiiother  under  count  Stirum,  to  invade  the  same  elec- 
torate by  the  way  of  Newmark,  which  was  surrendered  to 
him,  after  he  had  routed  a  party  of  Bavarians :  the  city  of 
Amberg  met  with  the  same  fate.  Meanwhile  count  Schlick 
defeated  a  body  of  militia  that  defended  the  lines  of  Salt^* 
burgh,  and  made  himself  master  of  Riedt,and  several  other 
places.  The  elector  assembling  his  forces  near  Brenau, 
<liffbsed  a  report  that  hd  intended  to  besiege  Passau,  to 
cover  which  place  Schlick  advanced  with  the  greatest  part 
of  his  infantry,  leaving  behind  his  cavalry  and  cannon.  The 
elector  having  by  this  feint  divided  the  Imperialists,  passed 
the  bridge  of  Scardingen  with  tw^ve  thousand  men,  and,  af- 
ter an  obstinate  engagement,  compelled  the' Imperialists  to 
abandon  the  field  of  battle ;  then  he  marched  against  the 
Saxon  troops  which  guarded  the  artillery :  and  attacked 
them  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  were  entirely  de- 
feated. In  a  few  days  after  these  actions,  he  took  New- 
burgh  on  the  Inn  by  capitulation.  He  obtained  another 
advantage  over  an  advanced  post  of  the  Imperialists  near 
Burgenfelt,  commanded  by  the  young  prince  of  Branden* 
burgh  Anspach,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engage- 
ment. He  advanced  to  Ratisbon,  where  the  diet  of  the 
empire  was  assembled,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  im- 
mediately put  in  possession  of  the  bridge  and  the  gate  of 
the  city.  The  burghers  immediately  took  to  their  arips, 
and  planted  cannon  on  the  rampaits :  but  when  they  saw  a 
battery  erected  against  them,  and  the  elector  determined  to 
bombard  the  place,  they  thought  proper  to  capitulate,  and 
comply  with  his- demands.  He  took  possession  of  the  town 
on  the  eighth  day  of  April,  and  signed  an  instrument  obli- 
ging himself  to  withdraw  hte  troops,  as  soon  as  the  empe^r 
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should  ratify  the  diet's  reaolutioii  for  the  ntittn&y  <4  An* 
tisbon.  Mareschal  VillarB  having  received  orders  to  jom 
the  elector  at  aU  evenu,  and  being  reinforped  by  a  bodjr  of 
troops  under  count  Tidlard^  reived  to  hrtsik  thnm^  the 
lines  which  the  prince  of  Baden  had  made  at  StolhcHi^n^ 
This  general  had  heen  luckily  j(^]ied  by  eight  Dutch  bat- 
talions, and  received  the  French  army,  thou^  douUe  his 
nomber,  with  such  obstinate  resolution^  that  ViUars  was 
obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss,  and  directed  his  route  to- 
>¥ards  Oflhigen.  Nevertheless,  he  penetrated  tlu^ugh  the 
Black  Forest,  and  effected  a  junction  widi  the  elector. 
Count  Stirum  endeavoured  to  join  prince  Lewb  of  Baden : 
but  being  attacked  near  Schwemmingen,  retired  under  th^ 
cannon  of  NortUngen. 

$  XXXVI L  The  confederates  were  mora  successful  on 
the  lower  Rhine  and  in  the  Netherlands.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  crossed  the  sea  in  the  beginning  of  April;  and 
assembling  the  allied  army,  resolved  that  the  camp^gn 
should  be  begun  with  the  siege  of  Bonne,  which  Was  accord- 
ingly invested  on  the  twenty^  fourth  day  of  April*  Three 
different  attacks  were  carried  on  against  this  place;  one  1^ 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse  C^el ;  another  by  the  cele- 
brated Coehorn ;  and  a  third  by  lieutenant  general  FageL 
The  garrison  defended  themselves  vigorously  till  tfce  four- 
teenth day  of  May,  when  the  fort  having  been  taken  by  as* 
saulc,  and  the  breaches  rendered  practicable,  the  i^arquis 
d' Alegre,  the  governor,  ordered  a  parley  to  be  beat :  hos- 
tages were  immediately  exchailged ;  on  tiie  sixteeiUh  the 
capitulation  was  signed ;  and  in  three  days  the  garrison 
evacuated  the  place,  in  order  to  be  conducted  to  Luxem- 
burgh.  During  the  siege  of  Bonne,  the  mareschals  Bouf- 
flers  and  ViUeroy  advanced  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men  towards  Tongeren,  and  the  confederate  army,  com- 
manded by  M.  d'Auverquerque  was  obliged  at  their 
approach  to  retreat  under  the  cannon  of  Maestricht.  The 
enemy  having  taken  possession  of  Tongeren,  made  a  motion 
against  the  confederate  army,  which  they  found  already 
drawn  up  in  order  of  batde,  and  so  advantageously  posted, 
that  notwithstanding  their  great  superiority  in  point  of  num- 
ber, they  would  not  hazard  an  attack ;  but  retired  to  the 
ground  from  whence   they  had  advanced.     Immediately 


after  the  reduction  of  Bonne^  the  duke  of  Marlt^ough,  wha 
had'  been  present  at  the  siege,  returned  to  the  confederate 
Bftmy  fai  the  Netherlands^  now  amoimting  to  one  hundred 
sold  llnrty  squadrons,  and  fifty-nine  battalions.  On  the 
tW'enty-fifth  day  of  May,  the  duke  having  passed  the  river 
'  Jecker,  in  order  to  giVe  battle  to  the  enemy,  they  marched 
with  precipitation'  to  Bockwem,  and  abandoned  Tongeren, 
after  hatving  blown  up  the  walls  of  the  place  with  g^- 
powder.  The  duke  continued  to  follow  them  to  Thys, 
where  he  encamped,  while  they  retreated  to  Hannye,  retir- 
ing as  he  advanced.  Then  he  resolved  to  force  their  lines  ; 
this  service  was  effectually  performed  by  Coehorn,  at  the 
point  of  Callo,  and  by  baron  Spaar,  in  the  county  of  Waes, 
near  Stoken.  The  duke  had  formed  the  design  of  reducing 
Antwerp,  which  was  garrisoned  by  Spanish  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the  marquis  de  Bedmar.  He  intended 
with  the  grand  army  to  attack  the  enemy^s  lines  on  the  side 
of  LouVaine  and  Mechlin :  he  detached  Coehorn  with  his 
flying  camp  to  the  right  of  the  Scheldt,  towards  Dutch 
Flanders,  to  amuse  the  marquis  de  Bedm&r  on  that  side  t 
and  he  ordered  the  baron  Opdam,  with  twelve  thousand 
men,  to  take  post  between  Eckeren  and  Capelle,  near  Ant- 
werp, that  he  might  act  against  that  part  of  the  lines  which 
was  guarded  by  the  Spanish  forces. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  French  generals,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate the  scheme  of  Marlborough,  resolved  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  Opdam.  Boufflers  with  a  detachment  of  twenty 
tjiiousand  men  from  Villeroy's  army  surprised  him  at  Ecke- 
ren, where  the  Dutch  were  put  in  disorder ;  and  Qpdam, 
believing  all  was  lost,  fled  to  Breda.  Nevertheless,  the 
troops  rallying  under  general  Schlangenburgh,  maintained 
their  ground  with  the  most  obstinate  valour,  till  i^ight^ 
when  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  left  the  cotnmu- 
mcation  free  with  fort  Lillo,  to  which  place  the  confede- 
rates marched  without  further  molestation,  having  lost  about 
fifteen  hundre^d  men  in  the  engagement.  The  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  French  was  more  considerable.  They  were 
frustrated  in  their  design,  and  had  actually  abandoned  the 
field  of  battle  :  yet  Lewis  ordered  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  for 
the  victory :  nevertheless,  Boufflers  was  censured  for  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  and  in  a  little  time,  totally  disgraced. 
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Opdam  presented  a  jusdfication  of  his  coiiduct  to  the  states 
general :  but  by  this  Oyersigbt  he  forfeited  the  fruits  of  a 
long  service,  during  which  he  had  exhilHte4  repeated  proofs 
of  courage,  zeal,  and  capacity.  The  states  honoured 
Schlangenburgh  with  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  vidour  and 
skill  he  had  manifested  in  this  engs^mex^ :  but  in  a  litde  • 
time  they  dismissed  him  from  his  emplo3rment,  6n  accowt 
of  his  having  given  umbrage  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
by  censuring  his  grace  for  exposing  such  a  small  number  of 
men  to  this  disaster.  After  this  action,  Villeroy,  who  lay 
encamped  near  St.  Job:  declared  he  would  wait  for  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forthwith  advanced  to  Hoggs* 
traat,  with  a  view  to  give  him  battle :  but,  at  his  approa<ih, 
the  Fi:ench  general,  setting  fire  to  his  camp,  retired  within 
his  lines  with. great  precipitation.  Then  the  duke  invested' 
Huy,  the  garrison  of  which,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  sur* 
rendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  August.  At  a  council  of  war  held  in  the  camp  of 
the  confederates,  the  duke  proposed  to  attack  the  enemies' 
lines  between  the  Mehaigne  and  Leuwe,  and  was  seconded 
by  the  Danish,  Hanoverian  and  Hessian  generals :  but  the 
scheme  was  opposed  by  the  Dutch  officers,  and  the  depu- 
ties of  the  States,  who  alleged  that  the  success  was  dubious, 
and  the  consequences  of  forcing  the  lines  would  be  incon- 
siderable :  they,  therefore  recommended  the  siege  of  Lim- 
burgh,  by  the  reduction  of  which  they  would  acquire  a  whole 
province,  and  cover  their  own  country,  as  well  as  Juliers 
Gueldres,  from  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  The  siege  of 
Liotburgh  was  accordingly  undertaken.  The  trenches  were 
opened  on  the  five-and-twentieth  day  of  September,  and  in 
two  days  the  place  was  surrendered ;  the  garrison  remaining 
prisoners  of  war.  By  this  conquest  the  allies  secufed  the 
country  of  Liege,  and  the  electorate  of  Cologn,  from  the 
incursions  of  the  enemy :  before  the  end  of  the  year,  they 
remained  masters  of  the  whole  Spanish  Guelderland,  by  the 
reduction  of  Gueldres,  which  siu*rendered  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  September,  after  having  been  long  blockaded, 
bombarded,  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  by  the  Prussian 
general,  Lottum*  Such  was  the  campaign  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  in  all  probabiliiy  would  have  produced  events 
of  greater  importance,  had  not  the  duke  of  Marlborough 


*€«  IristrtcteA  bythss^  di^irtfes  of  the  states  general,  wKo 
begatk  to  be  iiiflueik:ed  bjr  the  intrigues  of  the  Louvesteln 
fkction,  ever  averse  tb  a  single  dictator, 

$  XXXIX.  The  French  king  redoubled  his  efforts  in 
iJermtoy.  The  duke  of  Vendome  was  ordered  to  march 
'from  the  Milanese  to  Tyrol,  and  there  join  the  elector  of 
Baf  ati&,  who  had  already  made  himself 'master  of  Inspruck. 
But  the  boors  rising  in  arms,  drove  him  out  of  the  countrjr 
before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  French  general,  who  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  return  to  the  Milanese.  The  Imperii 
^lists  in  Italy  were  so  ill  supplied  by  the  court  of  Vienna, 
•that  they  could  not  pretend  to  act  offensively.  The  French 
Invested  Ostiglia,  which,  hQwever,  they  could  not  reduce  : 
tnit  the  fortress  of  Barsillo,  in  the  dutchy  of  Reggio,  capi- 
tulating after  k  long  blockade,  diey  took  possession  of  thh 
iluke  of  Modena's  country.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  re^ 
joining  Villars,  resolved  to  attack  count  Stirum,  whom 
prince  Lewis  of  Baden  had  detached  from  his  army.  With 
%hi«  vifew,  they  passed  the  Danube  at  Donawert,  and  dis- 
charged six  guns,  as  a  signal  for  the  marquis  d'Usson, 
%hoai  they  had  left  in  the  camp  at  Lavingen,  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Imperialists,  while  they  should  charge  them 
in  front.  Stirum  no  sooner  perceived  the  signal,  than  he 
J^ucssed  the  intention  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  resolved 
to  attack  d^Usson  before  the  elector  and  the  mareschal 
should  advance.  He  accordingly  charged  him  at  the  head 
of  some  select  squadrons,  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the 
Freilch  cavalry  were  totally  defeated ;  and  all  his  infantry 
would  have  been  killed  and  taken,  had  not  the  elector  and 
Villars  come  Up  in  Ane  to  turn  the  fate  of  the  day.  The 
action  continued  from  six  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon,'  wh^n  Stirum  being  overpowered  by  numbers, 
Wsis  obliged  to  retreat  to  Norlingen,  with  the  loss  of  twelve 
^ousatid  nien,  and  all  his  baggage  and  artillery.  In  th^ 
meah  time  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  assisted  by  Tallard,  un- 
Sertbok'the  siege  of  Old  Brisac,  with  a  prodigious  train  o^ 
arttltery.  The  place  was  very  strongly  fortified^  though  the 
|;sth'iton  was  small,  and  ill  provided  with  necessaries.  In 
fourteen  days  the  governor  surrendered  the  place,  and  was 
eohdemued  to  lose  his  h^ad,  for  having  made  such  a  slen- 
der defence.     Hie  duke  of  Bnrgundy  returned  in  triumph 
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to  Versailles,  and  Tallard  was  ordeved  to  isvfcnt  Laadau* 
The  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  being  detached  from  ti:^  Ht- 
therlands,  for  the  relief  of  the  placci  jointed  th^  couitf  of 
Nassau  Weilbourg,  general  of  the  Palatine  forces,  near^ 
Spires,  where  they  resolved  to  attack  the  French  in  their 
lines.  But  by  this  time  mons*  Pracontal,  with  ten  thousand 
men,  had  joined  Tallard,  and  enabled  him  to  strike  a  stroke 
which  proved  decisive.  He  suddenly  quitted  his  lines,  and 
surprised  the  prince  at  Spirebach,  where  the  French  obtained 
a  complete  victory,  after  a  very  obstinate  and  bloody  en- 
gagement, in  which  the  prince  of  Hesse  distinguished  him- 
self by  uncommon  marks  of  courage  and  presence  of  mind* 
Three  horses  were  successively  killed  under  him,  and  he 
slew  a  French  officer  with  his  own  hand.  After  incredible 
efforts,  he  was  fain  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  some  thou- 
sands. The  French  paid  dear  for  their  victory,  Pracontal 
having  been  slain  in  the  action.  Nevertheless,  they  resumed 
the  siege,  and  the  place  was  surrendered  by  capitulation. 
The  campaign  in  Germany  was  finished  with  the  reduction 
of  Augsburgh  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  'who  took  it  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  agreed  to  its  being  secured  by  a 
French  garrison. 

§  XX,.  The  emperor's  affairs  at  this  juncture  w6re  a 
very  unpromising  aspect.  The  Hungarians  were  fleeced,  and 
barbarously  oppressed,  by  those  to  whom  he  intrusted  the 
government  of  their  country.  They  derived  courage  from 
despair.  They  seized  this  opportunity,  when  the  emperor's 
forces  were  divided,  and  his  counsels  distracted,. to  exert 
themselves  in  defence  of  their  liberies.  They  ran  to  arms, 
under  the  auspices  of  prince  Bagotzki.  They  demanded 
that  their  grievances  should  be  redressed,  and  Aeir  privi* 
leges  restored.  Their  i-esentment  was  kept  up  by  the 
emissaries  of  France  and  Bavariat  who  likewise  encouraged 
^em  to  persevere  in  their  revolt,  by  repeated  promise 
of  protection  and  assistance.  The  emperor's  prospect, 
however,  was  soon  mended,  by  two  incidents  of  very 
great  consequence  to  his  interest.  The  duke  of  Savc^,  fore- 
seeing how  much  he  should  be  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the 
French  king,  should  that  monarch  become  master  of  the 
Milanese,  engaged  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  emperor, 
which,  wtwithstanding;  all  bis  caution,  was  discovered  by 
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the  court  of  Versailles.     Lewis  immediately  ordered  die  j 

duke  of  Vendome  to  dbarm  the  troops  of  Savoy  that  were  | 

in  his  army,  to  the  number  of  two-and-twenty  thousand  men :  i 

to  insist  upon  the  duke's  putting  hkn  in  possession  of  four'  i 

considerable  fortresses ;  smd  demand  that  the  number  of  hi»  i 

troops  should  be  reduced  to  the  establishment  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  1696.     The  duke,  exasperated  at  these  insults, 
ordered  the  French  ambassador,  and  several  officers  of  the 
same  nation,  to  be  arrested.     Lewi§  endeavoured  to  intimi- 
date him  by  a  menacing  letter,   in  Which  he  gave  him  to- 
understand,  that  since  neither  religion,  honour,  interest,  nor 
alliances,  had  been  able  to  influence  his  conduct,  the  duke 
de  Vendome  should  make  known  the  intentions  of  the  French 
monarch,  and  allow  him  four-and-twenty  hours  to  deliberate^    ^ 
on  the  measures  he  should  pursue.    This  letter  was  answered 
by  a  manifesto:  in  the  mean  time,  the  duke  concluded  a' 
treaty  with  the  court  of  Vienna ;  acknowledged  the  archduke 
Charles  as  king  of  Spain ;  and  sent  envoys  to  England  and 
Holland.     Queen  Anxte,  knowing  his  importance,  as  well  as 
his  selfish  disposition,  assured  him  of  her  friendship  and  | 

assistance ;  and  both  she  and  the  States  sent  ambassadors  to 
Turin.  He  was  immediately  joined  by  a  body  of  imperial 
horse  under  Visconti,  and  afterwards  by  count  Staremberg, 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  whom  that  gene-  ^ 

ral  marched  from  the  Modenese,  in  the  worst  season  of  the- 
year,  through  an  eneYny's  country,  and  roads  that  were 
deemed  impassable.  In  vain  the  French  forces  harassed ' 
him  in  his  march,  and  even  surrounded  him  in  many  differ- 
ent places  on  the  route :  he  surmounted  all  these  difficulties 
with  incredible  courage  and  perseverance,  and  joined  the 
doke  of  SavOy  at  Canelli,  so  as  to  secure  the  country  of  > 

Piedmoiit.  The  other  incident  which  proved  so  favourable 
to  the  imperial  interest,  was  a  treaty  by  which  the  king  of  ^ 

Portugal  accetled  to  the  grand  alliance.  His  ministry  per- 
ceived, ^at  should  Spain  be  onpe  united  to  the  crown  of 
France,  their  master  would  sit  very  insecure  upon  his  throne. 
They  were  intimidated  by  the  united  fleets  of  the  maritime 
powers,  which  maintained  the  empire  of  the  sea;  and  they 
were  allured  by  the  splendour  of  a  match  between  their  in- 
fanta and  the  archdake  Cbartes,  to  whom  the  emperor  and 
king  oP  the  Romans  promised  to  transfer  aU  their  preten^ 
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fti(^s  tp  ibie  Spsmish  crowp*     Sy  this  treaty,  concluded  at 
IfUbonf^betWQ^n  the  emperor,  the  queen  of  Qre^^  Qrit^n,. 
th/B.king  of  Pprtugjkl,  £(ad  the  ^^  general,  it  yr^^  «tipur 
Uted,  ihajt-kiDg  Charile*  should  b^  Cfi>ny^je4  to  Poi:t^g4.  hy: 
1^  powefful  fle^t,  having  on  board  twelve  thoiis^nd  spldiera^ 
with  a  great  syppiy  of  money,  ajrins,  a^d  ^nunutiitipp  i  and 
tjwt  be  should  be  jpined  ij»u»ediat4y  .upon  his  lai^ding  by 
sMft  army  pf  eight-and-t^enty  thousand  Poyt^gue^. 
.     §  XLIit  Th«  CPOfed^erateft  reaped  very  little  advantage 
from  the niaval.  operations  of  this  summer.     Sir  jGeorge 
Rooki  cruised  in  the  channel,  in  order  to  alarn>  the  coa§C 
of.  Franco,  and  protect  the  trade  of  Enj;Jand.     Oti  the  6r$t: 
d4y  of  July,  sir.Cloudesky  Shovel  saikd  froaci  St.'H[eletis, 
with  the  combined  s<ji*adrQns  of  En^ai^d  and  KWllatid:  hft 
diro^d  his  course  to  th^  Mediterrat^ean,  aed  bei^g  reduced 
to  great  difficulty  by  war\t  of  water^  steered^to  AUea,  on  thp 
coast  of  Yakntia,  wh^re  brigadier  Seymour  landed,  and 
encamped  with  five-and-twenty  hundred  marines.     The  ad- 
miral publi3hed  a  short  manifesto,  signifying  that  hie  was 
not  come  to  disturb,  but  to  protect,  the  good  subjects  of 
Spain^  who  would  swear  allegiance  to  their  lawful  mon- 
arch, the  archduke  Xharles,  and  endeavour  to/shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Prance.     Tbi3  declaration  produced*  little  or  no 
eifect;  and  tjie  flpet  being  watered,,  sir  Cloudesley  sailed  to 
Leghorn.     One  design  of  t;his  armament  was  to  assist  the\ 
Co^sennois,  who  had  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year  been 
persecuted  into  a  revolt  on  acGou^t  of  religion,  apd  implo- 
red the  assistance  of  England  and  the  states  general.     The 
admiral  detached  two  ships  into  the  gulf  <rf  Narbonne,  with . 
some  refugees  and  French  pilots,  who  had  (:oncerted  sijgnals 
with  the  Cevennais  :  but  the  maresphal  de  Montrevil  having 
received  intimation  of  their  design^  took,  such  measures  as 
prevented  all  communication;   and  the  English  captains 
'  having  repeated  their  signals  to  no   purpose,  rejoined   sir 
Cloudcsley  at  Leghorn.     This  admiral,  having  renewed  the 
peace  with  the  piratical  states  of  Bjurbary,  retumiNi  to  Eng- ' 
land,  without  having  taken  one  effectual  step  for  annoying 
the  enemy,  or  attempted  any  thing  that  looked  likf  the  result 
of  a  concerted  scheme  for  that  purpose.     The  tiation  natu- 
rally murmured  at. the  fruitless  cxpediticm,  by  which  it  had 
iacufred  such  a  coaasid^rable  e^ense^     Tba  merchants 


shifttrof ,  w^  w.erfe  victuaUfrt  -^^^11;  damaged  prpyisi<>jns ;  aa4 
every^r^ip^^  of  the  marine  bei|ig.miswiaag^,th^  blswoae  fdl 
jxggn  tha^^;  wJf^o '  acted,  as  <;oun$el  to  the  lord  jiigti  adinird« 
$  S^U*  Nqr  were  th^  asiP.s  qf  Eoglaiid  by  sea  much 
mpr^  succipssf^l  ipithe  West  Indies-  Sir  Gieoirge  Rooke,  in 
tb^e  prececHpg  year,  had  detached  ^  from  this  M^diterraiieaii 
captain  Hqvenden  Walker,  with  six.  ships  of  the  line. and 
tr^nspoPtSi  having  on  .ho^rd  four ,  regin>ents  <>f  soldiers,  lor 
the  Le^wg^d, .Islands,     geing.  joined. ^  Anl^ua'by  some 
t^-oqps  under  colonel  Codnngton^  they  jpiade  a  detscj^t  upoa- 
the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  where  they  ra^ed  th^.fort,  burm^dt 
the  town,  ravaged  the  country,  and  reimbarked  with  pre- 
cipitation,  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  the  French  had- 
landed, nine  hundred  men  on  the  back  of  the  island.     They 
retired  to  Nevis,  where  they  n^ust  have  perished  by  fao^ne^ 
had  npt  they  been  providentially  relieved  by  vice-adnaital 
Graydon,  ia  his  way  %o  Jamaica*  ;  Thi^  officer  had  h^^nL- 
sent  out  with  three  ships  to  succeed   Beaboir,  and  waa 
coiyKoyed  abpat  cme  hundrcid  and  fiCty,  leagues  by  two  other 
ships  of  the  line.     He  had  not  sailed  many  days,,  when  he 
fell  in. with  ps^rt  of  the  Fench  squadl^on,  commanded  by  di»^ 
Casse,.on  their  return  from  the  West  Indies,  very. jfouli  and 
richly  laden*     Captain  Cleland,  of  the  Mon^tagu,  eng^ed 
the  stemipost ;  but  he  was  called  off  by  a  sijgnal  from  th^ 
admiral,   who  proceeded  on   his   voyage,  without  taking 
further  notice  of  the  enemy.     When  he  arrived  at  Jattiaicay 
he  quarrelled  with  the  principal  planters  of  the  island;  and 
hja  ships  beginning  to  be  qrazy,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
JBngland. ,  He  accordingly  sailed  though  the  gulf  of  Florida, 
with  a  view  tp  attack  the  French  at  Placentia,  in  Newfound- 
land: but  his  ^hips  were  dispersed  an  a  fog  that  lasted 
thirty  days :  and  afterwards  the  council  of  war  which  he 
convoked,  were  of  opinion  that  he*  could  not  attack  the 
the  settlement  with  any  prospect  of  success^     At  his  return 
to  England,  the  house  of  lords,  then  sitting,  set  on  foot 
an  inquiry  into  his  conduct.     They  presented  an  address 
to  the  queen  desiripg  she  would  remove   him   from  his 
cpnploym^nts ;  and.  he  was  accordingly  dismissed.      The 
only  exploit .  that  tended  to  distress  the  enemy  was  per^ 
farmed  by«  rear-admiral  Dilkes,  who,  in  the   month  of 
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July,  sailed  to  ^e  coast  of  Franee,  with  a  small  squadton ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Granville,  took  or  destroy- 
ed about  foity  ships  and  theii^  bonvpy*  Yet  this  damage 
was  ineonsiderable,  when  compared  to  thait  which  the 
English  navy  sustained  from  the  dreadful  tempest  that 
began  to'4)low  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Novenaber, 
accompanied  with  such  flashes  of  lightning  and  peals  of 
diunder,  as  bvienirtielmed  the  whole  kingdom  With  conster- 
nation. The  houses  in  London  shook  from  their  founda- 
tions, and  some  of  them  falling,  buried  the  inhabitants  in 
their  ruins.-  The  water  overflowed  several  streets,  and 
rose  to  a  considerable  height  in  Westminster  hall.  London 
bridge  was  almost  choked  up  with  the  wrecks  of  vessels 
that  perished  in  the  river.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  ca- 
pital was  computed  at  a  million  sterling  ;  and  the  city  of 
Bri^ol  suffered  to  a  prodigious  amount ;  but  the  chief  na- 
tional dimi age  fell  upon  the  navj'.  Thirteen  ships  of  war 
were  lost,  together  with  fifteen  hundred  seamen,  including 
rear-admirnl  Beaumont,  who  had  been  employed  in  observing 
the  Dunkirk  squadron,  and  was  then  at  anchor  in  the  Downs, 
where  his  ship  foundered.  This  great  loss,  however,  was 
repaired  With  incredible  diligence,  to  the  astonishmebt  of 
all  Europe.  The  queen  immediately  issued  orders  for 
buildiu^  a  greater  number  of  ships  than  that  which  had  been 
destroyed,  and  she  exercised  her  bounty  for  the  relief  of 
the  shipwrecked  seamen,  and  the  widows  of  those  who 
were  drowned,  in  such  a  manner  as  endeared  her  to  all  her 
subjects. 

§  XLIII.  The  emperor  having  declared  his  second  son 
Charles,  km^  of  Spain,  that  young  prince  set  out  from 
Vienna  to  Holland,  and  at  Dusseldorp  was  visited  by  the 
duke  bf  Marlborough,  who  in  the  name  of  his  mistress, 
congratulated  him  upon  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Charles  received  him  with  the  most  obliging  courtesy.  In 
the  course  of  their  conversation,  taking  off  his  sword,  he  pre- ' 
sen  ted  it  to  the  English  general,  with  a  very  gracious  aspect, 
saying,  in  the  French  language,  **  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
"  own  myself  a  poor  prince.  I  possess  nothing  but  my  cloak 
"  and  sword ;  the  latter  may  be  of  use  to  your  grace  ;  and 
**  I  hope  ypu  will  not  think  it  the  worse  for  my  wearing 
**  it  one  dayJ'     "  On  the  contrary  (replied  th^.  dukre)  'it 


*'  will  always  put  tac  Jn  mind  of  your  majesty's  just  right 
*^  and  title,  and  of  the  obligations  I  lie  under  to  hazard  my 
*'  life  in  making  you  the  greatest  prince  in  Christendom." 
This  noblemen  returned  to'filigUiid  ia  October;  and  king 
Charles  embarking  for  the  same  kingdom,  under  convoy  of 
an  English  and  Dutch  squadron,  arrived  at  Spithead  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  Sept^mbfeni'  There  he  was  received 
ly  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Marlborough,  who  conducted 
him  to  Windsor ;  and  on  the  road  he  Was  met  by  prince 
Georgo-  of  .DeuQEiark.  -  The  quel's  dfipprKn^en^  towards 
bim  wa^  .equally  noble  and  obliging  (  and  ^e;  expressed  the 
most  profound  respect  and  veneral^ip  for  ibis  illustribus 
princess.  He  spoke  but  little ;  yet  what  he  $aid  was  judi- 
cious ;  and  he  l)el;taved  with  such  politeness  and  affability 
a#«  conciliated  the  affection  of  the  English  nobility.  After 
jiaving  been  magni£q^tly  entertained  for  three  days,  he 
returned  to  Portsmouth,  from  whence,^  on  the  fourth  of 
January,  he  sailed  for  Portugal,  with  a  great  fleet,  com- 
inanded  by  sir  George  Rooke,  having  on  board  a  body  df 
land  fiodrces,  under  the  duke  of  Schomberg.  When  the 
admiral  had  almost  reached  Cape  Finisterre,  he  was  driven 
J>ack  by  a  stcmn  to  Spithead,  where  he  was  obliged  to  remain 
till  the  middle  of  February.  Then  being  favoured  with  a. 
fair  wind)  he  happily  performed  the  voyage  to  Lisbon, 
-where  king  Charles  was  received  with  great  splendpur,' 
diough  the  court  of  Portugal  was  overspread  with  sorrow, 
excited  by  the  death  of  the  infanta,  whom  the  king  of  Spain 
intended  to  espouse.  In  Poland,  all  hope  of  peace  seemed 
to  vanish.  The  cardinal  primate,  by  the  instigation  of  the 
Swedish  king,  whose  army  lay  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Dantzick,  assembled  a  diet  at  Warsaw  which 
solemnly  deposed  Augustus,  and  declared  the  throne  vacant. 
Their  intention  was  to  elect  young  Sobieski,  son  of  their 
late  monarch,  who  resided  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia :  but  then* 
jBcheme  was  anticipated  by  Augustus^  who  retired  hastily 
into  his  Saxon  dominions,  and  seizing  Sobieski,  with  his 
brother,  secured  them  as  prisoners  at  Dresden. 
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BOOK  I. 

'    CHAP,  vnr- 


^  L   Thh  e^fHfkon$^  r^iv&  the  Ml  againH  otcoiiotuA  tait-- 
/ormitifm     $  llv  Cofispir^lcy.  trumped  up  by  SiihM  Frener^ 
Lord  Loi^at. '  -^  III.   The  Lords  preient  at  &kdmthm(fe 
•tQ  the  ^een:*  -  §  IV.   The  Commone  paa&'k  vote  in  f^ 
iHiurvf  the  earl  of  Nottthgham.     §  V.  ieeond  remoft' 
strance  of  the  Lorde.     §  VI.  Fiirthir  dksputee'hetweek 
the  ttvo  'hdtises.    $  VII.  The  ^iteen  grunts  the  fr^  fruits 
and  the  tenths' to  the  pd of  clergy 4     $  VIII.  InfuiryinPy 
naval  ajf airs:    '§ '  IX.   Trial  of  Lindsay.     §  X.  Meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Parlidment.     $  XI.   Violent  dppositim  th 
the  Ministry  bt  that  kingdom.    $  XH.  Their  PcHrRametk 
past  the  Act  of  Security.     §  XIII.  Melancholy  situati^ 
of  the  Emperor^s  affairs.     $  XI V.   The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  marches  at  the  head  of  the  allied  army  into  Ger*- 
many.     §  XV.  He'  defeats  the,  Bavarians  qi  SchelleU' 
berg.     $  XVI.  Fruitless  negotiation  xvith  the  Elector  cf 
Bavaria.     $  XVII.   The  Confederates  obtain  a  complete 
victory   at    Hochstadt.      §  XVIII.    Sie^e   of  landaul 
§  XIX.   The  Duke  of  Marlborough  returns  to  England* 
§  XX.  State  of  the  war  in  different  parts   of  Eurbpe. 
$  XXI.  Campaign  in   Portugal.     $  X3f  II.  Sir  George 
Rooke  takes  Gibraltar^    $  XXIII.  And  worsts  the  French 
fleet  in  a  battle  off  Malaga.     $  XXlV.  Session  of  Par^ 
liament  in    England.     §  XXV.    An  act  of  Alienation 
passed  against  the  Scots.     $  XXVI.  Manor  of  Wobd^ 
stock  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.     §  XX  VII; 
Disputes  between  the  tzbo  Houses  on  the  subject  of  the 
Aylesbury  conSttables.     §  XXVIII.   The  Parliament  dis^ 
solved.     §  XXIX.    Proceedings   in  the   Parliament  of 
Scotland.     $  XXX.   They  pass  an  act  for  a  treaty  of 
union  with  England.     §  XXXI.  Difference  between  the 
Parliament  and  Convocation   in    Ireland*     $  XXXIIt 
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Fruitkss  c$mp0ign  on  the  Moselle.  §  XXXltL  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  forces  the  French  lines  in  Brabant. 
$  XXXIV.  He  is  prevented  by  the  deputies  of  the  States 
ifrom  attacking  the  French  army.  XXXV.  He  visits  the 
Imperial  court  of  Vienna.  $  XXXVI.  State  of  the  war 
on  the  Upper  Rhine^  in  Hungary^  Piedmont^  Portugal^ 
and  Poland.  $  XXXVII.  Sir  Thoma^  Dilkes  (ks* 
troys  part  of  the  French  fleets  and  relieves  Gibraltar. 
§  XXXVIII.  The  Earl  of  PeterJtborough  and  Sir 
Chudesley  Shovel  reduce  Barcelona.  $  XXXIX.  The 
EurPs  surprising  progress  in  Spain.  $  XL:  Ifew  Par- 
liament in  England.  $  XLI.  Bill  for  a  Regency  in  case 
of  the  ^ueen^s  decease.  $  XLII.  Debates  in  the  House 
of  Lords  upon  the  supposed  danger  to  which  the  church 
was  exposed.  $  XLIII.  The  Parliament  prorogued. 
Disputes  in  the  Convocation.  §  XLI  V.  Conferences  open- 
ed for  a  treaty  of  union  with  Scotland^  §  XLV.  Sub- 
Munce  of  the  treaty. 

§  I.  WHEN  the  parliament  met  in  October,  the 
queen  in  her  speech  took  notice  of  the  declaration  by  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  as  circumstances 
advantageous  to  the  alliance.  She  told  them,  diat  although 
no  provision  was  made  for  the  expedition  to  Lisbon,  and 
the  augmetitation  of  the  land  forces,  the  funds  had  answer- 
ed so  well,  and  the  produce  of  prizes  been  so  considerable, 
that  the  public  had  not  run  in  debt  by  those  additional  ser- 
vices ;  that  she  had  contributed  out  of  her  own  revenue  to  the 
support  of  the  circle  of  Suabia,  whose  firm  adherence  to 
die  interest  of  the  allies  deserved  her  seasonable  assistance. 
She  said,  she  would  not  engage  in  any  unnecessary  expense  of 
her  own,  that  she  might  have  the  more  to  spare  towards  the 
ease  of  her  subjects.  She  recommended  despatch  and  union, 
and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  avoid  any  heats  or  divisions 
that  might  give  encouragement  to  dxe  common  enemies  of 
the  church  and  state*  Notwithstandii^  this  admonition^ 
and  the  addresses  of  both  bouses,  in  which  they  promised  to 
avoid  all  divbions,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  hou^e  of  com* 
mons  for  renewing  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity, 
and  carried  by  a  great  majority.  In  the  new  draft,  how- 
ever, the^  penalties  were  lowered,  and  the  s;:v  crest  clauses 
Vol,  L  K  k  k 
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mitigated.  As  the  court  no  longer  interested  itself  in  the 
soccess  of  this  measure,  the  house  was  pretty  equally  divided 
with  respect  to  the  speakers,  aiid  the  debates  on  each  side 
were  maintained  witiv  equal  spirit  and  ability  :  at  length  it 
passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  who  handled  it  still 
more  severely.  It  was  opposed  by  a  small  majority  of  the 
bishops,  and  particularly  by  Burnet  of  Sarum,  who  declaim- 
ed against  it,  as  a  scheme  of  the  papists  to  set  the  church 
and  protestants  at  variance.  It  was  successively  attacked 
by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  lords 
Haversham,  Mohun,  Ferrars,  and  Wharton.  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  absented  himself  from  the  house;  and  the 
question  being  put  for  a  second  reading,  it  was  carried  in  • 
^  negative ;  yet  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  Go- 
dolphin  entered  their  dissent  against  its  being  rejected, 
though  the  former  had  positively  declared,  that  he  thought 
the  bill  unseasonable.  The  commons  having  perused  a  copy 
of  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  voted  forty  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding five  thousand  marines,  for  the  sea  service  of  the 
ensuing  yedr;  and  a  like  number  of  land  forces,  to  act  in 
eonjimction  with  the  alUeo,  besides  the  additional  ten  thou- 
sand :  they  likewise  resolved,  that  the  pr6portion  to  be 
employed  in  Portugal  should  amount  to  eight  thousand. 
Sums  were  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  these  great  arma- 
ments, as  well  as  for  the  subsidies  payable  to  her  majesty^ 
allies ;  and  funds  appointed  equal  to  the  occasion.  Then 
they  assured  the  queen,  in  an  address,  that  they  would  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  such  alliances  as  she  had  .made,  or 
should  make,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

$  II.  At  this  period  the  nation  was  alarmed  by  the  de- 
tection of  a  conspiracy  said  to  be  hatc;hed  by  the  Jacobites  of 
Scotland.  Simon  Fraser  lord  Lovat,  a  man  of  desperate 
enterprise,  profound  dissimulation,  abandoned  morals,  ^d 
ruined  fortune,  who  had  been  outlawed  for  having  ravished 
a  sister  of  the  nmrquis  of  Athoi,  was  the  person  to  whom  the 
plot  seems  to  have  owed  its  origin.  He  repaired  to  the  court 
of  St.  Genpains,  where  he  undertook  to  assemble  a  body  of 
twelve  thousand  highlanders  to  ac]t  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tender, if  the  court  of  France  would  assist  them  with  a  small 
reinforcement  of  troops,  together  with  pfiicers,  arms,  am- 
munition, and  money.     The  French  king  geemed  to  listen 
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to  the  proposal ;  but^  as  Eraser's  bharacCer  was  infamous, 
he  doubted  his  veracity.  He  was,  therefore,  sent  back  tb 
Scotlaiid  with  two  other  persons^  who  were  instmcted  -^to 
learn  the  strength  and  sentimemts  of  the  clans,  and  endeav^- 
our  to  engage  some  of  the  nobility  in  the  design  of  an 
insurrection.  Fraser  no  sooner  returned,  than  he  privately- 
discovered  the  whole  transaction  to  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  and  undertook  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
whole  correspondence  betweeii  the  pretender  and  the  jaed'' 
bites.  In  consequence  df  this  service  he  was  provided  with 
a  pass,  to  secure  him  from  all  prosecution ;  and  made  a 
progress  through  the  highlsmds,  to  sound  the  inclination  of 
the  chieftans.  Before  he  set  out  on  this  circuit,  he  deli- 
vered to  the  duke  a  letter  from  the  queen  dowager^  at  8fc» 
Germains,  directed  to  the  marquis  of  Athol :  it  was  couched 
*in  general  terms,  and  superscribed  in  a  different  characto^; 
so  that,  in  all  probability,  Fraser  had  forged  the  diredtidtt, 
with  a  view  to  ruin  the  marquis,  who  had  prosecuted  him 
for  the  injury  done  to  his  sister.  He  proposed  a  second 
journey  to  France^  where  he  should  1»  able  to  discover 
other  more  material  circumstances ;  :^tld  the  duke  of 
Queensberry  procured  a  pass  for  him  to  go  to  Holland  from 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  though  it  was  expedited  under  a 
borrowed*  name.  The  duke  had  communicated  his  disco- 
very to  the  queen,  without  disclosing  his  name^  which  he 
desired  might  be  concealed :  her  majesty  believed  the  par- 
ticulars, which  were  confirmed  by  her  spies  at  Paris^  as  well 
•as  by  the  evidence  of  sir  John  Maclean^  wJio  had  latdy 
been  convoyed  from  France  to  England  in  an'  open  boat, 
and  apprehended  at  Folksfone*  This  gendeman  pretended 
at  first,  that  his  intention  was  to  go  through  England  to  his 
own.  country^  in  order  to  take  the  1>enefi,t  ef  tlie  queen's 
pardon ;  and  this,  in  all  probability^  was  his  real  design ; 
but  being  given  to  understand  that  he  would  be  freate^  in 
England  is  a  traitor,  unless  he  should  merit  forgiveness, 
by  making  important  discoveries,  he  related  all  he  knew  of 
the  proposed  insurrection.  From  his  informations  the  min- 
,  istr^  gave  directions  for  apprehending  t3nd  Keith^  who&e 
uncle  had  accon^^cmied  Fraser  from  France,  and  knew  all 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Su  Germains.  He  declared, 
that  there  was  no  other  design  on  foot,  except  that  of  pa\4ng 
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the  way  for  the  pretender's  ascendbg  the  throne  after  the 
queen's  decease.  Ferguson,  that  veteran  conspirator,  af- 
firmed diat  Fraser  hul  been  employed  by  the  duke  cf 
^eeittbeny  to  decoy  some  persons  whom  he  hated  into  a 
conspiracy,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity,to  effect  their 
ruiti ;  and  by  die  dbcovery  estaUish  his  own  credit,  which 
begsm  to  totter.  Perhaps  diere  vrws  too  anich  reason  for 
this  imputation.  Among  those  who  were  seized  at  this 
time  wais  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lindsay,  who  had 
been  under  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Middkton.  He  had 
returned  from  France  to  Scodand,  in  order  to  take  the  be^ 
nefit  of  the  queen's  pardon,  under  the  shelter  of  whidh.  he 
came  to  England,  thinking  himself  secure  from  prosecution. 
9c  protested  he  knew  of.  no  designs  against  the  queen  or 
her  government;  and  that  he  did  not  believe  she  would 
ever  receive  the  least  injury  or  molestation,  from  the  court 
of  St.  Germains.  The  house  of  lords  having  received 
intiiiiation  of  this  conspiracy,  resolved,  that  a  committee 
should  be  fippointed  to  examine  into  the  parciccdars;  and 
ordered,  that  sir  John  Maclean  shotdd  be  next  day  brought 
to  their  house.  The  queen,  who  was  far  from  being  pleased 
with  thb  instance  of  their  offidous  interposition,  gave  them 
to  understand  by  message,  that  she  thought  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  change  the  method  of  examination  already 
begun ;  and  tteit  she  would  in  a  short  time  inform  the  house 
of  the  whole  iafiair.  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  December 
the  queen  went  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  having  passed 
die  bill  for  the  land  tax,  made  a  speech  to  both  houses,  in 
which  she  declared,  diat  she  had  unqueationiMe  infiarmatton 
of  ill  practiees  and  designs  carried  on  by  the  emissaries  of 
France  in  Scothnd.  The  lords  persisting  in  their  resolution 
to  bring  the  inquiry  into  their  own  hou^e,  chose  their  se* 
lect  committee  by  ballot ;  zsnd  in  an  address,  dumked  her 
maje^y.  for  die  infarmatiim  she  had  been  pleased  to 
commimicate. 

$  III.  The  commons  taking  it  for  granted  thi^  the 
queen  was  disobliged  at  these  proceedings  of  the  u|^r 
house,  which,  mdeed,  im^died  an  insult  upon  her  ministry,, 
if  not  iq)on  herself,  presented  an  .address,  declaring  them- 
selves Surprised  to  find,  that  when  persons  suspected  of 
treasonable  practices  were  taken  into  ciutody  by  her  ma^ 
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jesty't  mcaaeogcrs,  in  order  to  be  examined,  the  lords,  in 
violai^n  of  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  had  wrested  them 
9tit  of  her  hands,  and  arrogated  the  examlnatioa  solely  to 
thefBscdives ;  so  that  a  due  inquiry  into  the  evil  practices 
and.deiMgna  against  her  majesty^s  person  and  government 
mt^t>  in  a  great  rineasure,  be  obstructed.  They  earnestly 
deiired,  that  she  would  suffer  no  diminutioa  of  the  prerog^ 
attve;  and  they  assured  her  ihey  would  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  support  her  in  the  exefrcise  <^  it  4it  home,  as 
well  as  in  asserting  it  against  231  invasions  whatsoever. 
The  -queen  thanked  them  for  their  concern  and  assurances; 
and  was  not  iU  pleased  at  die  nature  of  die  address,  though 
the  charge  against  the  peers  was  not  strictly  true;  for  there 
wiere  many  instances  of  their  having  assumed  such  a  rig^ 
of  inquiry*  The  upper  house  deq)ly  resented  die  acca- 
sation.  'niey  declared,  that  by  the  known  laws  and  cta^ 
toms  of  parltament)  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  take 
exatefnations  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  matters^ 
whether  those  persons  were,  or  were  not  in  custody.  TTiey 
resolved^  that  the  address  of  the  commons  was  imparlia- 
iwentjary',  groundless,  without  precedent,  highly  injurious 
to  the  house  of  peers,  tending  to  interrupt  the  good  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  houses,  to  create  an  ill  opinion ' 
in  her  majesty  of  the  house  of  peers,  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  die  liberties  of  the  people,  the  constitution  of 
die  kingdom,  and  privileges  of  paiiiament.  They  pre- 
sented a  long  remonstrance  to  the  queen,  justifying  their 
own  conduct,  ^qplatning  the  steps  they  had  taken,  recrim- 
inating upon  the  commons,  and  expressing  the  most  fervem 
zeal,  duty,  and  affection  to  her  majesty.  In  her  answer  to 
this  rie^esentation,  which  was  drawn  up  with  elegance, 
proprie^,  and  precision,  she  professed  her  sorrow  for  the 
misunderstanding  which  had  happened  between  the  two 
houses  of  %pMiiament,  and  thanked  them  for  the  concern 
they  had  expressed  for  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the 
j>rerogativej  which  she  should  never  exert  so  willingly  as 
for  the  good  of  her  subjects,  and  the  protection  of  dtetr 
lib^ties. 

$  IV.  Among  other  persons  seized  on  die  coast  o^ 
Sussex,  on  their  landing  from  France,  was  one  Boocfaer, 
who  had  been  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Berwidk.    This 
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man,  when  examined,  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  conspir^ 
acy:  he  sidd,  that  being  weary  of  living  so  Ictog  abroad, 
and  having  made  some  unsuccessfol  attempts  to  obtain  41 
pass,  he  had  chosen  rather  to  cast  himself  on  the  queen's 
mercy,  than  to  remain  longer  in  exile  from  his  native 
country.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  for  high  treason^ 
yet  continued  to  declare  himself  ignorant  of  the  plot.  He 
proved,  that  in  the  war  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Flanders, 
he  had  treated  the  English  prisoners  with  great  humanity. 
The  lords  desisted  from  the  prosecution;  he  obtained  a 
reprieve,  and  died  in  Newgate.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  January  the  earl  of  Nottingham  told  the  house,  that  the 
queen  had  commanded  him  to  lay  before  them  the  papers 
containing  all  the  particulars  hitherto  discovered  of  the 
conspiracy  in  Scotland ;  but  that  there  was  one  circumstance 
tfhich  could  not  yet  be  property  communicated,  without 
running  the  risk  <rf'i  preventing  a  discovery  of  greater 
importance.  They'  forthwith  drew  up  and  presented  an 
address,  desiring,  that  all  the  papers  might  be  immediately 
submitted  to  their  inspection.'  The  queen  said  she  did  not  * 
expect  to  be  pressed  in  this  manner  immediately  after  the 
declaration  she  had  made :  but  in  a  few  days  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  delivered  the  papers  sealed,  to  the  house,  and 
all  the  lords  were  summoned  to  attend  on  the  eighth  day 
of  February,  that  they  might  be  opened  and  perused. 
Nottingham  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  stifle  the  conspir- 
acy. Complaint  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  that 
he  had  discharged  an  oflicer  belonging  to  th^  late  king 
James,  who  had  been  seized  by  the  governor  of  Berwick. 
A  warm  debate  ensued,  and  at  length  ended  in  a  resolve, 
That  the  earl  of  Nottin^am,  one  of  her  majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  for  his  great  ability  and  diligence  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  for  his  imquestionable  fiddity  to 
the  queen  and  her  government,  and  for  his  steady  adhere- 
ence  to  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  estaUished, 
highly  merited  tdie  trust  her  majesty  had  reposed  in  him. 
They  ordered  the  speaker  to  present  this  resolution  to  the 
queen,  who  said  she  was  glad  to  find  them  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  eari  of  Nottingham,  who  wis  trusted  by  her  in  so 
considerable  an  office,  ^hey  perused  the  examinationts  of 
the  witnesses  which  were  laid  before  them,  without  passing 
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judgment,  or  offering,  advice  oa  the  subject:,  but  they 
thanked  her  majesty  for  having  communicated  those  par- 
ticulars, as  well  as  for  her  wisdom  and  care  of  the  nation* 
While  the  iords  proceeded  with  uncommon  eagerness  in 
their  inquiry^  the  lower  bouse,  in  another  address,  renewed 
their  conq)laints  against  ^the  conduct  of  the  peers,  which 
they  still  affirmed  was  without  a  precedent.  But  this  was 
the  language  of  irritated  faction,  by  which  indeed  both 
sides  were  equally  actuated. 

$  V.  The  select  committee  of  the  lords  prosecuted  the 
inquiry,  an4  founded  their  report  chiefly  on  the  confessioa 
-of  sir J6hu  Maclean,  who  ow?ied  that  the  court  of  St. 
Germains  had  listened  to  Lovat's  proposal;  that  ^several 
councils  had  been  held  at  the  pretender's  court  on  the 
subject  of  an  invasion;  and  that  persons  were  sent  over  to 
sound  some  of  the  nobility  in  Scotland.  But  the  nature  of 
their  private  correspondence  and  negotiation  could  not  be 
discovered.  Keith  had  tampered  with  his  uncle  to  dis- 
close the  whole  secret;  and  this  was  the  circumstance 
which  the  queen  declined  imparting  to  the  lords,  until  she 
should  know  the  success  of:his  endeavours,  .which  proved 
ineflbctual.  The  uncle  stood  aloof;  igsd  the  ministry  did 
not  heartily  eagage  in  the  inquiry.  The  house  of  lords 
having  finished  these  examinations,  and  being  warmed 
with  violent  debates,  voted,  that  there. had  been,  dangerous 
plots  between  some  persons  in  Scotland  and  the  courts  of - 
France  and  St.  Germaii:^;  and,  that  the  encourage^ment 
for  this  ploftting  arose  from  the  not  settling  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  These 
votes  were  signified  to  the  queen  in  an  addr^ess  ; .  and  they 
promised,  that  when  the  succession  should  be  thus  settled, 
they  would  endeavour  to  promote  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  upon  just  and  reason^e  terms.,  Then  they 
composed  another  representation,  in  answer  to  the  second 
address  of  the  commons  touching  their  proceedings.  ,  They 
charged  the  lower  house  with  want. of  zeal  in  the  whole 
progress  q{  this  inquiry.  They  produced  a.  great  number 
of  precedents,  to  prove  that  their  conduct  had  been  regular 
and  parliamentary ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  accupd  the 
commons  of  parti!Uity  and  injustice  ia  vacating  Legal  flee* 
tions.     The  vqueea,  in  answer  to  this  remonstrance,  said^ 
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shfi  looked  upoa  any  nusunderstanding  betweea  the  two 
houses  as. a  very  great  misCortune  to  the  kingdom;  and 
that  she.  should  never  omit  any  thing  in  her  power  to  pr^ 
vent  all  occasions  of  them  for  the  future. 

$  VI.  The  lords  and  tommons,  animated  by  such 
Q{^site  principles,  seized  every  opportuni^  of  thwarting 
fach  other.  An  action  having  been  brought  by  one  Mat-^ 
thew  AsUby  against  William  White,  and  the  odier  cbnsta-^ 
bks  of  Aylesbur>%  for  having  denied  him  the  privilege  of 
voting  in  the  last  election,  the  cause  was  tried  at  the 
assizes,  and  the  constables  were  cast  with  damages*  But 
an  order  was  given  in  the  queen's  bench  to  quash  all  the 
proceedings,  since  no  section  had  ever  been  brought  on  that 
account.  The  cause  being  moved  by  writ  of  error  ipto 
die  house  of  lords,  was  argued  with  great  warmth :  at 
kngdi  it  was  carried  by  a  great  miyoriQr,  that  the  order 
of  the;  queen's  bench  should  be  set  aside,  and  judgment 
pronounced  accordmg  to  the  verdict  given  at  the  assizes. 
The  qooimbns  considered  these  proceedings  as  encroaching 
on  their  privileges*  They  passed  five  diSerent  resolutions, 
importing,  that  the  cinnmons  of  England  in  parliament  as-; 
aembled  had  the  sole,  right  to  examine  and  determine  all 
Qsatters  relating  to  the  right  of  election  of  their  own  memt 
bers :  th^t  the  practice  of  determining  the  qualifications  of 
electors  in  any  court  of  law  would  expose  .all  mayors, 
bailiffs,  a&d  returning  officers,  to  a  multiplicity. of  vexatious 
Buit$,  and  insupportable  expenses,  and  subject  them  to  difr 
£erent  and  independent  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  to  inconsis- 
tent determinations  in  the  same  case,  without  relief :  That 
Matthew  Ashby  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  as  were 
all  attorneys,  solicitors,  counsellors,  and  ^sergeants  at  law^ 
soliciting,  prosecuting,  or  pleading  in  any  case  of  the  same 
nature.  These  resolutions,  signed  by  the  clefk,  were  fixed 
upon  the  gatepf  WestoiinsCer  hall.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  lords  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  state  of  the 
ca9e ;  and,  upon  their  report,  resolved,  that  every  persoiT 
being  wilfully  hmdeised  to  exercise  his  right  of  voting, 
might  maintain  an  action  in  die  queen's  ccwrts  against  the 
offices;^ by  whom  his  vote. should  be  refused,  to  assert  his 
right,  and  recover  damages  for  the  injury :  That  an  asser* 
rion  to  the  contrary  was  destructive  o£  the  property  of  the 
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Stibjeets,  agaiftst  the  freedom  of  dfettions,  and  manifestly 
tended  to  tke  encouragement  of  pavti^dity  and  corruption : 
1%at  the  deckrii^  of  Matthew  Aafaby  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
imrUiege  of  tiK  house  of  commons  was'  an  unprecedented 
attempt  upon  the  judicature  of  parliament^  and  an  attempt 
to  stibjeet  the  law  6f  England  to  the  votes  of  tjie  house  of 
eommons.  Copies  of  the  case,^  and  diese  re#oItt|;ions,  were 
sent  by  t!ie  lord  keeper  to  all  the  sheriffs  of  En^^d,  to  be 
circalated*  through  aU  the  boroughs  of  their  respective 
counties. 

■^  VII.  On  the  seventh  day  of  February,  the  queen  or* 
dered  secretary  Hedges  to  tell  Ae  hou^e  of  commons;  t^at 
tfhe  liad  remitted  the  arrears  of  the  tenths  to  the  po<>r 
cl^gy:  that  she  would  grant  her  whole  reviaaue  arising 
out  of  the  firstfroks  and  tenllis,  as  far  as  it  should  be«/ 
come  free  from  incmnbrance,  as  an  augmentation  of  their 
maiatenance:  that  if  the  house  of  common^  could  find  any 
method  by  which  her  intentions  to^the  poor  clergy  might 
ht  made  more  effectual,  it  wonld  be  an  advants^  to  (jie 
public,' and  aeceptable  to  her  majesty.  The  commons  jm« 
mediately  bnxight  in  a  bill,  ensuing  her  to  alienate  this' 
branch  oif  the  remenae,-  wA  create  a  <:orponuion  by  charter, 
to  direct  the  application  of  it  to  the  uiscs  proposed :  they 
likewise  repealed  the  statute  of  mortmain,  fo  far  a»\o 
allow  sdl  meh  to  bequeath  by  will,  or  grant  by  deed,  a^y 
sum  they  ^should  'thttik  tt  to  g^ve  towards  th«  augmenta- 
tion of  benefices.  Addresses  of  thank^nd  acknowlddg-^ 
ment  from  all  the  clergy  of  England  were  p^se^ted  <o  the 
queen  for  her  gracious  ^xjunty :  but  very  little  regard  was 
paid  to  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum,  aldiough  the  queen  de- 
clared that  prelate  auMioi^of  the  projecjt.  He  was  generally 
hated,  either  as  a  Soor,  a  low  ebisrchtMini  or  a  meddling 
partisan. 

$  VIIL  In  March  an  inquiry  into  the  c«ndilion  of  the 
navy  was  begun  in  the  house  of  l^fds.  *  Thiey  desired  the 
queen  in  an  addresW  to  give  speedy  a»d  effedu^  orders,  that  a 
number  of  ships  sufficient  for  the -home  service  should  be 
equipped  and  manned  with  aU  possiWe  expedition.  Tb6y 
resolved,  that  admiral  Graydon's  not  attacking  the  four 
French  ships  in  the  channel  had  been  a  prejudice  ;to  the 
qu^tt's  service, and  a  disgrace. ta  the  miti^ :  Thftt  J^is  pr/zfs* 
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ting  men  in  Janmica,  4Bd  hts  severity  towatdt  masters  of 
merchant  vessels  and  transports,  had  been  a  great  discoar-, 
agement  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  as  well  as  prejodi* 
cial  to  her  majesty's  service  j  and  they  presented  an  address 
against  him,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  dismissed. 
They  examined  the  accounts  of  die  earl  of  Orford,  against 
which  great  clamour  had  been  raised ;  and  taking  cognisance 
of  the  remarks  made  by  "the  commissioners,  of  die  public 
accounts,  found  them  false  in  fact,  ill  grounded,  and  of  no 
importance.  The  commons  besought  the  queen  to  order  a 
prosecution  on  account  of  ill  practices  in  the  earl  of  Rime- 
lagh's  office :  and  they  sent  up  to  the  lords  a  bill  for  con* 
tinning  the  commission  on  the  public  accounts.  Some 
alterations  were  made  in  the  upper  house,  especially  in  the 
nomination  of  commissioners ;  but  these  were  rejected  by 
the  commons.  The  peers  adhering  to  dieir  amendments, 
the  bill  dropped,  and  the  commission  expired.  No  odier 
bill  of  any  con  Aquence  passed  in  this  session,  except  an  act 
for  raising  reciiiits,  which  empowered  justices  of  the  peace 
to  impress  idle  persons  for  soldiers  and  marines.  On  the 
third  day  of  April  the  queen  went  to  the  house  of  peers, 
and  having  made  a  short  speech  on  the  usual  topics  of  ac* 
knowledgment,  unity,  and  moderation,  prorogued  the  par- 
liament to  the  fourth  day  of  July.  The  division  still  ccmr 
tinued  between  the  two  houses  of  convocation ;  so  that 
nothing  of  moment  was  transacted  In  that  assembly,  except 
their  address  to  the  queen  upon  her  granting  the  firstfruits 
and  tenths  for  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices.  At 
the  same  time,  the  lower  house  sent  their  prolocutor  with  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, to  return  their  thanks  to  that  honourable  house  for 
having  espoused  the  interest  of  the  clergy ;  and  to  assure 
them  that  the  convocation  would  pursue  such  methods  as 
might  best  conduce  to  the  support,  honour,  interest,  and  se- 
curity of  the  church  as  now  by  law  established.  They  sent 
up  tor  the  archbishop  and  prelates  divers  representations, 
jconta^ning  comphiints,  and  proposing  canons  and  articles 
of  reformations  but  very  Bttle  regard  was  paid  to  their 
remonstrances. 

f  IX.  About  this  period  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  after 
haviuf  ineffectually  pressed  the  queen  to  discard  the  duk^ 


of  SotaeriH  and  DevQMhke^  resigned  the  seals*  l%e  eail 
of  Jeraejr  .mid  air  Edward  Seymour  were  disoiiflsed :  the . 
earl  of  K«»t  whs  ai^KMOted  chamberlain^  Harley  secretary 
of.  atale,.aad, Henry  St*  John  secretary. of  wan  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Scottish  ccmspirac^  was  no  sooner  known  in 
France,  than  Lewis  ordered  Fraser  so  be  imprisoned  in  the 
BastUe«  In  En^^kuBd,  Lindsay  being  sentenced  to  die  for 
having  corresponded  with  France  war  given  to  understand 
that  he  luul  no  mercy  to  expect,  unless  he  would  discover 
the  conspiracy.  He  persasted  in  deifying  ail  knowledge  of 
an)(  such  conapiraey ;  and  scorned  to  save  his  life  by  giving 
fskm  information*  lnx>rder.to  intimidate  him  into  a  con* 
fession,  the  ministry  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  to  Tyburn, 
where  he  still  rejected  life  upon  the  terms  proposed:  then 
he  was  carried  back  to  iNewgaae,  where. he  remained  some 
years :  at  length  he  was  banished,  and  died  of  hunger  in 
Holland*  The  ministers  had  been  so  lukewarm  and  lan- 
guid im  the  investi|^ition  of  the  Scottish  conspiracy,  that  thjK 
whigs  loudly  exclaimed  against  ^m  as  disguised  Jacobites, 
and  ev^a  yhisp^red  insinuations,  imfdying,  that  the  que^i 
herself  had  a  secret  bias  of  sisterly  aSbction  for  the  cdurt 
ef  St«  Ciermains*  What  s<eemed  ibo .  confirm  this  aUegation^ 
was  the  disgrace  of  the^  dukenif  Queenaberry,  who  had  ex* 
erted  hinsself  with  remarkable  zeal  in  the  detection ;  but  the 
decline  of'bi3  interest  in  Scotland  was  the  real  caiee  of  his 
being  laid  aside  at  this  juncture* 

$  X  The  design  of  the  court  was  to  procure  in  ihm 
Scottish  parliament  the  nomim^ion  of  a  successor  to  the 
crown,,  and  a  supply  for  the  forces,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  preceding  session*  Secretary  Johnston,  in 
concert  with  the  m^Mrquis^of  Tweedak,  undertook  to  carry 
these  points,  in  return  for  certain  limitations  on  the  sue* 
cessor,  to  which  her  majesty  agreed.'*  The  marquk  was 
appointed  commissioner*  The^  o£oe  of  lord  register  was 
bestowed  upon  Johnston;  ai^tbe  parliament  .mbt  «m  the 
sixth  day  of  J|ily#  '  The  qwea,  in  her  letter^  expre0sed  her 
concern  that  these  divisions  should  have  risen  to  such*  a 
lie^hi,  as  to  encourage  the  enemks  of  the  nation  to  employ  ^ 
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ihetr  emissiries  £or  dcbinicfaing  faer  good  Mihiiocls  firom 
their  aUegiaiiee.  She  declwcd  her  resohiCMm  to  grant 
whatever  could  in  reason  i>e  demanded  for  quieting  the 
minds  of  the  people.  She  toldtben/  she  had  empsnrared 
the  marquis  of  Tweedale  la  gtv«  unqnestionaUe  proofs  of 
her  determinatiom  to^mamtain  the  govenunent  in  chinch 
and  state  as  by  iam  establiiiied  in  that  kingdom ;  -to  eonseot 
to  such  kws  »  should  be  found  wanting  for  the  further 
aecuritjr  of  both,  and  for  fMTenCing  idl  eaeroaehments  fer 
the  future.*  She  eamesiljr  .exhortMl  them  to  settk  die 
succession  in  die  protestant  Ime,  as  m  step  abeohitely  oe* 
eessary  for  dieir  own  peace  and  hap^ness,  the  quiet  and 
security  of  all  her  dominions)  the  repntatioB  of  her  afim^ 
abroad;  and  the-  improvement  of  the  protestant  into'est 
through  all  Europe.  She  dccfaured,  that  she  bad  authorised 
the  commissioners  to  fpwe  die  roy«l- assent  to  whatever 
could  be  reasonably  demanded,  and  w«s  in  her  power  to 
l^nt,  for  securing  the  sovereignty  and  Kberties  of  that  her , 
^cient  kingdom.  The  remaining  part  of  the  letter  turned 
upon  the  necessity  of  their  granting  a  supply^  the  dis- 
couragement of  vice,  the  encourageadent  of  commerce,  and 
the  usual  recommendation  of  moderation  amlusMmimity. 

$  XI.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  presented  a  resohre, 
That,  the  parliament  would  iiot  name  a  successor  to  the 
crown,  until  the  Scots  should  have  concluded  a  prerious 
treaty  with  Eng^d,  in  relation  to  comtneree  and  other 
concerns.  This  motion  produced  a  warm  debate,  in  the 
course  of  which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  expatiated  upon  the 
hardships  and  miseries  which  the  Scots  had  sustuned  since 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  under  one  sovereign,  and.  the 
impossibili^  of  bettering  their  condition,  unless  they  should 
takd  eaire  to  wnticipaiff  any  •des^n  that  temted  to  a  conti- 
nuation pf  the  same  calamities^  Another  rea^cdve  was 
produced  by  the  earl  of  Rothea,  importtn>g,  that  the  par- 
liament Jshould  proceed  to  make  such  limattttions  and  cqd- 
ditions  pf  the  government  as  mightbe 'judged  proper iqr 
rectifying  the  constitution ;  far  ^  vindicating  and  securing 
^the  sovereignty  and  ind^endency. of •  the  nation;  and  that 
then  the  parliament  would  take  into  consideration  the  other 
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resolvt  a#sre4  by  the  duke  of  fiamilton,  for  a  treaty  pre- 
vkf^s  to  ihtf^nomiiiatkNi  of  a  successor.  This  proposal  was* 
^iKonded' by  the  cburt  party,  and  violent  heats  entiu^d*  At 
iMgth,  air  James  Falconer,  of  Phesdo,  offered  an  expedient, 
which  neitber^plrty  could  risfase  with  any  show  of  moder- 
ation. He  «u|;ge«ted  a  resolve,  that  the  parliament  would 
not  proceed  to.  th«  nonrination  of  a  successor,  until  the 
previous:  treaty  wkh  England  should  b^  discussed}  and 
diat  it  wonid HHtke^he  neeesaary  limitations  and  conditions 
6i'  government,  b^bfm  the  successor  should  be  nominated. 
13iis  joint  resolve,  being  piit  to  the  Vote,  was  carried  by  a 
gfaeat  magqril^.  The  treaty  wt^  England  was  neglected, 
d»d  the  affiur  of^the  succession  consequently  postponed. 
The  dofee  of  Atbel' moved,  that  her  majesty  should  be 
derired  to  taend  down  the  witnesses  and  all  the  papers 
rekttlng  to  the  <:onspiracy,  that,  after  due  examinatioii, 
tifetee  who  were  unjustly  accused  might  be  vindicated,  and 
the  gmlty  punished  according  to  their  demerits.  The 
commissioner  declared,  that  he  had  already  written,  and^ 
would  write  again  to  the  queen  on  that  subject.  The 
intention  of  the  cnraKers  was  to  convict  th^  duke  of 
^leensberry  -of  malke-and  calumny  in  the  prosecution  of 
that  afair,  that  diey  mi^t  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
him  for  du&t  instanCifof  his  animosity,  as  well  as  £c^  his 
having  deserted  diem  in  the  former  session.  He  found 
means,  howevet",  to  pe^rsuade  the  queen,  that  such  an 
inquiry  would  not  only  protract  the  sefssion,  but  also  divert 
them  frdm  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  and  raise  «uch 
a  lermeht  as  might  be  productive  of  tragical  consequences. 
Alarmed  at  these  suggestions,  she  resolved  lo  prevent  the 
examination ;  and  ga^e  no  answer  to  the  repeated  app}i- 
cmions  made  hy  her  pai4f«ment  and  ministers.  Meanwhile 
the  4uke  of  Queensbefry  appeased  his  enemies  in  Scotland, 
hj  directing  all  his  friends  to^  join  in  the  opposition. 

^  XII.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  again  moved,  that  the 
parliament  should  pi^oeaed  to  the  limitations,  and  name 
oottmAissioneiis  to  treat  with  Etigland,  previous  to  all  other 
bnsiness,  except  an* act  fbr  alandtax  oi'  two  months,  neces- 
sary for  the  imnMdiate  subcfistcnce!  of  the  forces.  The  eart 
of  Marchmont  prcJposed  an  act  to  exclude  all  popish  suc- 
cessors ;  but  tfiis  was  warmly  oppbsed,  as  unseasonable,  by 
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Hamilton  and  -his  par^.  A  bill  of  Buppky  heh^  dEnwd  by 
the  lord  justice  Clerk,  the  cayalicrs  tacked  to  it  great  fvn 
ni  the  act  of  security,  to  which  the  rojral  assent  had  beea 
refused  in  the  former  session.  Violent  d^MUes  arose  i  so 
chat  the  house  was  filled  wiA  rage  Mid  tumult.  The 
national  spirit  of  independence  had  been  wrought  up  to  a 
dangerous  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  people  of  all  ranks,  exclaiming  against .  Eng^h  in- 
ftuence;  and  threatening  to  samfice  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  all  who  should  embrace  meatur«  that  seemed  t& 
iiavour  a  foreign  interest.  The  commissioner  and  hi^ 
friends  were  confounded  and  appalled.  Finding  it  impoa- 
^Ude  to  stem  the  torrent,  )ie,  with  the  concunrence  of  the 
0ther  ministsrs,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ^em,  representing 
the  uncomfortaUe  situation  of  affairs,  and  advising  h^ 
majesty  to  pass  the  bill,  incumbered  as  it  was  witii  the  act 
of  security.  Lord  Godolphin,  on  whose  counsel  die 
chiefly  relied,  found  himself  involved  in  {;reat  perplex!^. 
The  tories  had  devoted  him  to  destruction^  He  foresaw 
that  the  queen's  concession  to  the  Scots  in  an  affair  of  such 
consequence,  would  furnish  his  enemies  with  .a  plausible 
pretence  to  amugi^  the  conduct  of  her  minister:  bv^  he 
chose  to  run  that  risk,  riather  than  see  Uie  army  disbanded 
iior  want  of  a  'supply,  and  the  kingdom  left  exposed  to  an 
invastf>n.  He,  therefore,  seconded  the  advice  of  the  Scot^ 
tiah  ministers ;  and  the  queen  authorized  the  commissioner 
to  pass  the  bill  that  was  depending.  The  act  provided, 
.that  in  case  of  the  queen's  dying  without  issue,  a  parliament 
should  immediately  meet,  and  declare  the  successor  to  the 
emwn,  different  from  the  person  possessing  the  throne  of 
F4ngland,  unless  before  that  period  a  settlement  should  be 
made  in  parliament  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation, 
independent  of  English  councils :  by  another  clause,  the)^ 
were  empowered  to  arm  and  train  the  subjects,  so  as  to  put 
them  in  a  posture  of  defence*  The  Scottish  parliament^ 
^laving,  by  a  laudable  exertion  of  spirU,  obtained  this  act  of 
security,  granted  the  supply  witlumt  further  hesitation; 
but,  not  yet  satisfied  widi  this  sacrifice,  they  engaged  in 
debates  about  the  conspiracy,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
houise  of  lords  in  England,  which  they  termed  an  <^cious 
intermeddling  in  their  ouicems,  and  an  encroachment  iippa 
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tlie  sorereigBty  and  independency  of  the  nation.  T^ty 
drew  up  an  address  to  the  queen^  desiring  that  the  evidence 
and  papers  relating  to  the  plot  might  be  subjected  to  their 
examination  in  the  next  session*  Meanwhile,  the  commit* 
sioner,  dreading  the  further  progress  of  ^uch  an  ungo^* 
emable  ferocity,  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  seventh 
day  of  October.  The  act  of  security  being  transmitted  to  ' 
England,  copies  of  it  were  circulated  by  the  enemies  of 
Gkklolphin,  who  represented  it  as  a  measure  of  that 
minister;  and  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  murmurs  aod 
discontent.  People  openly  dedared,  that  the  two  kingdoms 
were  now  separated  by  law,  so  as  never  to  be  rejoined* 
Reports  were  spread,  that  great  quantities  of  arms  had  been 
conveyed  to  Scotland,  and  that  the  natives  were  employed 
in  preparauoQs  to  invade  England.  All  the  blame  of  these 
transactions  waa  imputed  to  lord  Godolphin,  whom  the 
tories  determined  to  attack,  while  th^  other  party  resolved 
to  exert  their  whole  inHuence  for  his  preservation:  yet, 
in  all  probability,  he  owed  his  immediate  support  to  "tbe 
success  of  his  friend  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

$  XIII.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the 
situation  to  which  the  emperor  was  reduced  in, the  begin- 
.ning  of  the  season^.  The  malcontents  in  Hungary  had 
rendered  themselves  formidable  by  their  success:  the^ 
elector  of  Bavaria  possessed  all  the  places  on  the  Danube, 
as  far  as  Passau,  and  even  threatened  the  city  of  Vienna, 
which  must  have  been  infallibly  lost,  had. the  Hungarians 
and  Bavarians  acted  in  concert.  By  the  advice  of  prince 
Eugene,  the  emperor  implored  the  assistance  of  her  Bri* 
tannic  majesty ;  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  explained 
to  her  the  necessity  of  undertaking  his  relief.  This  noble* 
man  in  the  month  of  January  had  crossed  the  sea  to  HoU 
land,  and  concerted  a  scheme  with  the  deputies  of  the  states 
general  for  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  They 
agreed,  that  general  Auverquerque  sliould  lie  upon  the 
defensive  with  a  small  body  of  Hoops  in  the  Netherlands ; 
while  the  main  army  of  the  allies  should  act  upon  the 
Rhine,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
Such  was  the  pretext  under  which  this  consummate  general 
concealed  another  plan,  which  was  communicatx^d  to  a  few 
enl]F|  in  whose  discretion  he  could  confide.     It  was  ap- 
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proved  by  the  penttonarjr  and  some  leading  mra,  who 
secured  its  favourable  reception  with  the  states  genend, 
wiicn  it  became  necessary  to  impart  the  secnet^to  that  on* 
merous  assembly*  In  die-  mean  time,  the  preparations 
were  made,  on  pretenee  of  carrying  the  war  ta  the  banks  iji 
the  MoseUe* 

$  XIV*  In  the  month  of  April,  the  duke,  accompanied 
by  his  brother  general  ChurchiH,  lieutenant  general  Lum- 
ley,  the  earl  of  Orkney,  and  other  officers  of  (iistinction, 
embarked  for  Holland,  where  be  had  a  long  conference 
with  a  deputation  of  the  state,  concerning  a  proposal  of 
sending  a  large  army  towards  tbie  MoseUe.  The  deputies 
of  Zealand  opposed  this  measure  of  sending  their  troops  to 
such  a  distance  so  strenuously,  that  the  duke  was  obliged 
to  tell  them,  in  plain  terms,  he  had  received  orders  to 
march  thither  with  the  British  forces.  He  accordingly 
^assembled  his  army  at  M aestricht ;  and  on  the  eighth  day 
of  May  began  his  march  into  Germany.  The  French 
imagined  his  intention  was  to  begin  the  campaign  with  the 
'siege  of  Traer^ach,  and  penetrate  into  France  along  the 
Moselle.  In  this  persuasion  they  sent  a  detachment  to 
that  river;  and  gave  put  that  they  intended  to  invest  Huy, 
a  pretence  to  which  the  c-uke  paid  no  regard.  He  con-, 
iioued  his  route  by  Bedburgh,  Kerpenord,  Kabeeken :  he 
visited  the  forti^cations  of  Bonne,  where  he.  received  cer* 
tain  advice,  that  the  recruits  and  reinforcements  for  the 
French  army  in  Bavaria  had  joined  the  elector  at  Villengen. 
He  redoubled  his  diligence,  passed  the  Neckar  on  the  third 
of  June,  and  halted  at  Ladehburgh;  from  thence  be  wrote 
^  letter  to  the  states  general,  giving  them  to  undersUmd, 
that  he  had  the  queen's  orders  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
the  empire ;  and  expressing  his  hope  that  they  would  ap- 
prove the  design,  and  allow  their  troops  to  share  the 
honour  of  the  expedition.  By  the  return  of  a  courier  he 
|-eceived  their  approbation,  and  full  power  to  command 
their  forces.  He  then  proceeded  to  Mildenheim,  where 
he  was  visited  by  prince  Eugene;  and  these  two  great 
men,  whose  talents  were  congenial,  immediately  contracted 
^n  intimacy  of  friendship.  Next  day  prince  Lewis  of 
Baden  arrived  in  the  -camp  of  Great  Hippach.  He  told 
the  duke,  h|s  grace  was  come  to-save  the  empitV)  and  to 
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give  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  honour,  which 
he  knew  was  at  the  last. stake  in  the  opinion  of  some  peo- 
ple. The  duke  replied,  he  was  come  to  learn  of  him  how 
to  serve  the  empire :  that  they  must  be  ignorant  indeed^ 
who  did  not  know  that  the  prince  of  Baden,  when  his 
health  permitted  him,  had-  preserved  the  empire,  and 
extended  its  conquests. 

§  XV.  Those  three  celebrated  generals  agreed  that 
the  two  armies  should  join ;  that  the  command  should  be 
alternately  vested  in  the  duke  and  prince  Lewis  from  day 
to  day;  and  that  prince  Eugene  should  command  a  sepa- 
rate army  on  the  Rhine.  Prince  Lewis  returned  to  his 
army  on  the  Danube :  prince  Eugene  set  out  for  Philips- 
burgh  ;  the  duke  of  Marlborough  being  joined  by  the  Im- 
perial army  under  prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  at  Wastertellen, 
prosecuted  his  march  by  Elchingen,  Gingen,  and  Landthaud- 
sen.  On  the  first  day  of  July  he  was  in  sight  of  the  ene- 
my's intrenchments  at  Dillengen,  and  encamped  with  his 
right  at  Amerdighen,  and  his  left  at  Onderingen.  Under- 
standing that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  detached  the  best 
part  of  his  infantry  to  reinforce  the  count  d' Arco,  who  was 
posted  behind  strong  lines  at  Schellenberg  near  Dohawert, 
he  resolved  to  attack  their  intrenchments  without  delay. 
On  the  second  day  of  July  he. advanced  towards  the  enemy, 
and  passed  the  river  Wermitz :  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  attack  was  begun  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
infantry,  supported  by  the  horse  and  dragoons.  They  were 
very  severely  handled,  and  even  obliged'to  give  way,  when 
prince  Lewis  of  Baden  marching  up,  fit  the  head  of  the  Im- 
perialists, to  another  part  of  the  line,  made  a  diversion  in 
their  favour.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  they  forced  his 
intrenchments,  and  the  horse  entering  with  the  infantry,  fell 
so  furiously  upon  the  enemy,  already  disordered,  that  they 
were  routed  with '  great  slaughter.  They  fled  with  tho  ut- 
most trepidation  to  Donawert  and  the  Danube,  leaving  six 
thousand  men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  confederates 
took  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  thirteen  pair  of  colours,  with 
all  the  tents  and  baggage.  Yet  the  victory  was  dearly  pur- 
chased ;  some  thousands  of  the  allies  were  slain  in  the  at- 
tack, including  many  gallant  officers,  among  whom  were  the 
generals  Goor  and  Beinheim,  and  count  Stirum  was  mot- 
Vox..  I.  M  m  m    ^ 
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tally  wounded.  Next  day  the  Bavarian  garrisqii  abandonedl 
Donawert,  of  which  the  confederates  took  immediate  pos- 
session, while  the .  elector  passed  the  Danube  in  his  march- 
$p  the  river  Leche,  lest  the  victors  should  cut  off  hia  re- 
treat to  his  own  country.  The  confederates  having  crossed 
the  Danube  on  several  bridges  of  pontoons,  a  detachment 
was  sent  to  pass  the  Leche,  and  take  post  in  the  country 
of  the  elector,  who  had  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Aug^-^ 
burgh*  The  garrison  of  Neuburgh  retiring  to  Ingoldstadt, 
the  place  was  secured  by  the  confederates ;  and  the  count 
de  Prize  was  detached  with  nine  battalions  and  fifteen  squa- 
drons to  invest  the  town  of  Rain*  Advice  arriving  fron^ 
prince  Eugene,  that  the  mareschals  Villeroy  and  Tallard 
had  passed  the  Rhine  at  fort  Kehl,  with  an  army  of  five-and- 
for^  thousand  men  to.  succour  the  elector  of  Bavaria^  the 
generals  of  the  allies  immediately  detached  prince  Maumi- 
lian  of  Hanover  with  thirty  squadrons  of  horse,  as  a  rein- 
forcement to  the  prince.  In  a  few  days  Rain  surrendered^ 
and  Aicha  was  taken  by  assault.  The  emperor  no  sooner 
received  a  confirmation  of  the  victory  of  Schellenburgh^than 
he  wrote  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  ordered  count  Wratislau  to  intimate  his  inten- 
tion of  investing  him  with  the  title  of  prince  of  the  empire, 
which  the  duke  declined  accepting,  until  the  queen  inter- 
posed her  authority  at  the  desire  of  Leopold. 

^XVI.  The  allies  advanced  within  a  league  of  Augs- 
burgh,  and  though  they  found  the  elector  of  Bavaria  toa 
securely  posted  under  the  caimon  of  that  city  to  be  dis«> 
lodged  or  attaciked  with  any  prospect  of  success,  they  en- 
camped with  Friedburgh  in  their  centre,  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  him  and  his  dominions.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  having  reduced  him  to  this  situation, 
proposed  very  advantageous  terms  of  peace,  provided  he 
would  abandon  the  French  interest,  and  join  the  Imperi- 
alists in  Italy.  His  subjects  seeing  themselves  at  the 
n^ercy  of  the  allies,  pressed  him  to  comply  with,  these 
offers,  rather  than  expose  his  coimtry  to  ruin  and  desola- 
tion. A  negotiation  was  begun,  and  he  seemed  ready  to 
sign  the  articles,  when  hearing  that  mareschal  Tallard  had 
passed  the  Black  Forest,  to  join  him  with  a  great  body  of 
forces,  he  diedared,  that  since  the  king  of  France  had  niad^ 
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such  ponifierful  efforts  to  support  him,  he  thought  himself 
oUiged  in  honour  to  costinue  firm  in  the  alliance*  The 
generals  6f  the  allies  were  so  exasperated  at  this  disap- 
pointment, that  they  sent  out  detachments  to  ravage  thcf 
country  of  Bavaria,  as  far  as  Munich :  upwards  of  three 
hundred  towns,  villages,  and  castles.  Were  inhiunanly  de- 
stroyed, to  die  indeliUe  disgrace  of  those  who  counte* 
naiced  imd  conducted  suck  barbarous  practices*  The  elec- 
tor, shocked  at  these  bi'utal  proceedings,  desired  in  a  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  that  a  stop  might  be  put  td 
acts  of  violence  so  opposite  to  true  ^ory.  The  answer  he 
teceived  implied,  that  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  put  an 
•nd  to  them  by  a  speedy  accommodation*  Incensed  at 
this  reply^  he  declared,  that  since  they  had  obliged  him  to 
draw  the  sword,  he  would  throw  away  the  scabbard.  The 
duke  and  prince  Lewis,  finding  it  impracticable  to  attack 
the  elector  m  his  strong  camp,  resolved  to  undertake  the 
seige  of  Ingoldstadt,  and  for  that  purpose  passed  the  Paer 
near  the  town  of  Schrobbenhausen,  where  tl^y  encamped, 
with  their  left  at  Closterburgh*  On  the  fifth  day  of  August 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  marched  to  Biberach,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Tallard*  He  resolved  to  pass  the  Danube  at 
Lawingen,  to  attack  prince  Eugene,  who  had  followed  the 
French  army  from  the  lines  of  Bichi,  and  lay  encamped  at 
Hochstadt*  Next  day,  however,  he  made  a  motion  that 
disappointed  the  enemy*  Nevertheless,  they  persisted  in 
their  design  of  passing  the  Danube,  and  encamping  at 
Blenheim*  The  allies  resolved  that  prince  Lewis  should  • 
undertake  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt,  whilst  prince  .Eugene 
and  the  duke  should  observe  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Advice 
being  received  that  he  had  actually  crossed  the  Danube  at 
Lawmgen,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  joined  the  forces  of 
prince  Eugene  at  the  camp  of  Munster  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  August,  prince  Lewis  having  by  this  time  marched 
off  towards  the  place,  he  intended  to  besiege*  Next  day 
the  duke  of  Maiiborough  and  prince  Eugene  observed  the 
posture  of  the  enemy,  who  were  advantageously  posted  on 
a  hill  near  Hochstadt,  their  right  being  covered  by  the 
Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim,  their  left  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Lutzungen,  and  their  front  by  a  rivulet,  the  banks 
of  which  were  steep,  and  the  bottom  marshy* 
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§  XVII.  ^fotwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  gene- 
rals resolved  to  attack  them  imniediately,  rather  than  lie 
inactive  until  their  forage  and  provision  should  be  con- 
sumed.     They  were  moreover  stimulated  to  this  hazar- 
dous enterprise,  by  an  intercepted  letter  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  from  mareschal  Villferoy,  giving  him  to   under- 
stand, that  he  had  received  orders  to  ravage  the  country 
of  Wirtemberg,  and  intercept  all  communication  between 
tfie  Rhine  and  the  allied  army.     The  dispositions  being 
made  for  the  attack,  and  the  orders  communicated  to  the 
general  officers,  the  forces  advanced  into  the  plain  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  August,  and  were  ranged  in  order  of 
battle.     The  cannonading  began  about  nine  in  thie  morn- 
ing, and  continued  on  both  sides  till  one  in  the  afternoon. 
The  French  and  Bavarians  amounted  to  about  sixty  thou- 
sand men.     Mareschal  Tallard  commanded  on  the  right, 
and  posted  seven-and*twenty  battalions,  with  twelve  squa- 
drons, in  the  village  of  Blenhehn,  supposing  that  there  the 
allies  would  make  their  effort :  theif  left  was  conducted  by 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  assisted  by  Marsin,  a  French  gerie<* 
ral  of  experience  and  capacity.     The  number  of  the  confe- 
derates did  not  exceed  five-aiid-fifty :  their  right  was  under 
tl&fe  direction  of  prince  Eugene,  and  their  left  commanded 
b}'  the  duke  of  Marlborough.     At  noon  the  action  was 
begun  by  a  body  of  English  and  Hessians  under  major 
general  Wilkes,  who  having  passed  the  rivulet  with  diffi* 
culty,  and  filed  off  to  the  left  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
attacked  the  village  of  Blenheim  with  great  vigour;  but 
were  repulsed  after  three  successive  attempts.     Meanwhile 
the  troops  in  the  centre,  and  part  of  the  rig^t  wing,  passed 
the  rivulcit  on  planks  in  different  places;  and  formed  on 
the  other  side  without  any  molestation  from  the  enemy. 
At   length  however,  they^  were  charged  by   the   French 
horse  with  such  impetuosity,  and  so  terribly  galled  in  flank 
by  the  troops  posted  at  Blenheim,  that  they  fell  in.  dis- 
order, and  part  of  them  repassed  the  rivulet :  but  a  rein- 
forcement of  dragoons  coming  up,  the  French  cavalry  were 
broken  in  their  turn,  and  driven  to  the  very  edges  of.  the 
village  of  Blenheim.     The  left  wing  of  the  confederates 
being  now  completely  formed,  ascended  the  hill  in  a  firm 
compacted  body,  charging  the  enemy's  horse,  which  could 
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no  longer  stand  their  ground,  but  rallied  several  'times  as 
they  gave  way.  Tallard,  in  ord^r  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort,  ordered  ten  battalions  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  his 
cavalry.  The  duke,  perceiving  his  design,  sent  three 
battalions  of  the  troops^  of  Zell  to  sustain  his  horse. 
Nevertheless,  the  Ihie  was  a  little  disordered  by  the  pro- 
digious fire  from  the  French  infantry,  and  evea-  obliged  ta 
recoil  about  sixty  paces ;  but  the  confederates  advancing  to 
the  charge  with  redoubled  ardour,  routed  the  French 
horse ;  and  their  battalions  being  thus  abandoned,  were  cut 
in  pieces.  Tallard,  having  rallied  his  broken  cavalry  be- 
hind some  tents  that  were  still  standing,  resolved  to  draw 
off  the  troops  he  had  posted  in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  and 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  Marsin,  who  was  with  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  on  the  left,  to  desire  he  would  face  the  confede- 
rates with  some  troops  to  the  right  of  the  village  of  Oberk- 
lau,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  play,  and  favour  the  retreat  of 
the  forces  from  Blenheim.  That  officer  assured  him,  he 
was  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  spare  troops,  that 
he  could  hardly  maintain  ^hts  ground.  The  fate  of  the  day 
was  now  more  than  half  decided.  The  French  cavalry  , 
being  vigorously  attacked  in  flank  were  totally  defeated. 
Part  of  them  endeavoured  to  gain  the  bridge  which  they 
had  thrown  over  the  Danube  between  Hochstadt  and 
Blenheim;  but  they  were  so  closely  pursued,  that  those 
who  escaped  the  slaughter  threw  themselves  into  the 
river,  where  they  perished.  Tallard,  being  surrounded,  was 
taken  near  a  mill  behind  the  village  of  Sonderen,  together 
with  the  marquis  de  Montperouz,  general  of  horse,  the 
major  generals  de  Seppeville,  de  Silly,  de  la  Valiere,  and 
many  other  officers  of  distinction.  Whilst  these  occurren- 
ces passed  on  the  left  wing,  Marsin's  quarters  at  the  village 
of  Oberklau,  in  the  centre,  were  attacked  by  ten  battalions, 
under  the  prince  of  Holstein  Beck,  who  passed  the  rivulet 
with  undaunted  resolution  i  but,  before  he  could  form  his 
men  on  the  other  side,  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  His  battalions  being 
supported  by  some  Danish  and  Hanoverian  cavalry,  renewed 
the  charge,  and  were  again  repulsed :  at  length  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  in  person  brought  up  some  fresh  squadrons. 
from  the  body  of  reserve,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  re- 
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tire*  By  this  time  prince  Edgaene  had  obli^d  the  left 
wing  of  the  enemy  to  give  ground,  after  having  surmount^ 
a  great  number  of  difficulties,  sustained  a  very  obstinate 
opposition,  and  seen  his  cavalry,  in  which  his  chief  strengdi 
seemed  to  lie,  three  times  repulsed*  The;;  duke  of  Mari- 
borough  h&d  no  sooner  defeated  the  right  wing,  than  he 
made  a  disposition  to  reinforce  the  prince,  when  he  under- 
stood from  an  aide-du-camp,  that  his  highness  had  no  Occa- 
sion for  assistance ;  and  that  the  elector,  with  monsieur  de 
Marsin,  had  abandoned  Oberklau  and  Luttingen.  They 
were  pursued  as  far  as  the  \nUage8  of  Morseltngen  and 
Teissenhoven,  from. whence  they  retreated  to'Dillengen  and 
Lawingen*  The  confederates  being  now  masters  of  the 
field  of  batde,  surrounded  the  village  of  Blenheim,  in  which^ 
as  we  have  already  observed,  seven- and-twenty  battalions 
and  twelve  squadrons  were  posted.  These  troops,  seeing 
themselves  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the' rest  of 
their  army,  and,  despairing  of  being  able  to  force  their  way 
through-  the  allies,  capitulated  about .  eight  in  tfie  evening, 
laid  down  their  arms,  delivered  their  colours  and  standards, 
and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  on  condition 
that  the  officers  should  not  be  rifled*  This  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  and  complete  victories  that  ever  was  obtained* 
Ten  thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle  :  the  greater  part  of  thirty  squadrons  of  horse 
and  dragoons  perished  in  the  river  Danube :  thirteen  thou- 
sand were  made  prisoners ;  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken,  -i/i^ith  twenty-four  mortars,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  colours,  one  hundred  and  sevaity*onc  standards, 
seventeen  pair  of  kettledrums,  three  thousand  six  hundred 
tents,  four-and-thirty  coaches,  three  hundred  laden  mules, 
two  bridges  of  boats,  fifteen  pontoons,  fifteen  barrels  and 
eight  casks  filled  with  silver*  Of  the  allies,  about  ibur 
thousand  five  hundred  men  were  killed,  and  about  eight 
thousand  wounded  or  taken*  The  loss  of  the  battle  was 
imputed  to  two  capital  errors  committed  by  mareschal  Tal- 
lard ;  namely,  his  weakening  the  centre,  by  detaching  such 
a  number  of  troops  to  the  village  of  Blenheim,  and  his  suf- 
fering the  confederates  tp  pass  the  rivulet,  and  form  unmo- 
lested* Certain  it  is,  these  circumstances  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  rode  tbrou^  tht 
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hottest  of  the  fire  with  the  calmest  intrepidity,  giving  hif 
orders  with  that  presence  of  mind  and  deliberation  which 
were  so  peculiar  to  his  character*  When  he  neit  day  visited 
Tallard,  he  told  that  general,  he  was  sorry  such  a  misfor- 
tune should  happen .  persona^y  to  one  for  whom  he  had  a 
ptrofound  esteem.  The  mareschal  congratulated  him  on 
having  vanquished  the  best  troops  in  the  world ;  a  compli- 
ment to  which  the  diike  replied,  that  he  thought  his  own 
the  best  troops  in  th^  world,  seeing  they  had  conquered 
those  upon  whom  the  mareschal  had  bestowed  such  an 
encomium* 

§  XVIII.  The  victorious  generals  having  by  this  de- 
cisive stroke  saved  the  house  of  Austria  from  entire  ruin, 
and  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  the  empire,  sig- 
nified their  opinion  to  prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  that  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause  to  join  all  their 
forces,  and  drive  the  French  out  of  Germany,  rather  than 
lose  time  at  {he  siege  of  Ingolstadt,  which  would  surrender 
of  course.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of 
the  French  garrison  at  Augstiurgh,  who  quitted  that  place 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  August.  The  magbtrates  sent  a 
deputation  craving  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  forthwith  ordered  a  detachment  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  important  city.  The  duke  having  sent 
mareschal  de  Tallard  under  a  guard  of  dragoons  to  Franck- 
fort,  and  disposed  of  the  4)ther  prisoners  of  distinction  in 
the  adjacent  places,  encamped  at  SefiUingen,  within  half  a 
league  of  Ulm.  Here  he  held  a  conference  with  the 
princes  Eugene  and  Lewis  of  Baden,  in  which  they  agreed 
that,  as  the  enemy  retreated  towards  the  Rhine,  the  confe- 
derate army  should  take  the  same  route,  excepting  three- 
and-twenty  battalions  and  some  squadrons,  to  be  left  for 
the  siege  of  Ulm,  under  general  Thungen.  They  begaa 
their  march  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  by  diffe** 
rent  routes,  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Bruschad,  near 
Philipsburgh.  Then  they  resolved,  that  prince  Lewis  of 
Baden  should  undertake  the  siege  of  Landau,  in  order  to 
secure  the  circle  of  Suabia  from  the  incursions  of  the  gar- 
rison. Considering  the  consternation  that  prevailed  all 
over  France,  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  this 
measure,  wUch  gave  the  eoemy  time  for  recollection,  and 
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recruiting  their  forces.  It  was  a  proposal  on  which  the 
prince  of  Baden  insisted  with  uncommon  obstinacy.  He 
was  even  suspected  of  corruption.  He  was  jealous  of  the 
glory  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  acquired,  and 
such  a  bigoted  papist,  that  he  repined  at  the  succesis  of  an 
heretical  general.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  September  he 
marched  towards  Landau  with  the  troops  destined  for  the 
siege,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  prince  Eugene, 
encamped  at  Croon  Weissenburgh,  to  cover  the.  enterprise. 
By  this  time  Ulm  had  surrendered  to  Thungen  even  before 
the  trenches  were  opened.  Villeroy  advanced  with  his 
army  towards  Landau,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  attack  the 
confederates  ;  but  retired  without  having  made  any  attempt 
for  the  relief  of  the  place,  whicli  was  defended  with  the 
most  obstinate  valour  till  the  twenty-third  day  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  besiegers  having  lodged  themselves  on  the 
counterscarp,  the  breaches  being  practicable,  and  the  dis- 
positions made  for  a  general  assault,  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated upon  honourable  conditions.  The  king  of  the  Romans 
had  arrived  in  the  camp,  that  he  might  have  the  credit  of 
taking  the  place,  the  command  of  which  he  bestowed  on 
count  de  Prize,  who  had  before  defended  it  with  equal 
courage  and  ability. 

§  XIX.  The  next  enterprise  which  the  confederates 
undertook,  was  the  siege  of  Traerbach.  The  hereditary 
prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  being  intrusted  with  the  direction 
of  the  attacks,  invested  the  pastle  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. Though  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  well  defended, 
he  carried  on  his  operations  with  such  spirit  and  assiduity, 
that  in  about  six  weeks  the  garrison  surrendered  the  place 
on  honourable  terms. .  In  the  mean  time  the  .  duke  of 
Marlborough  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  negotiated  for  a 
reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  Prussians,  to  serve  under 
prince  Eugene  in  Italy  during  the  next  campaign-.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Hanover,  where,  as  in  all  other 
places,  he  was  received  with  particular  marks  of  distinction. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  Hague,  he  was  congratulated  by 
the  states  general  on  his  victories  atSchellenbergand  Blen- 
heim, and  as  much  considered  in  Holland  as  if  he  had  been 
actually  stadtholder.  He  had  received  a  second  letter  frota 
the  emperor,  couched  in  the  warmest  tertos  of  ackQOwledg- 


Inent,  and  #&8  declared  prince  of  the  empire,  tn  Deceni'^ 
fccr  he  embarked  for  England,  where  he  found  the  people 
in  a  transport  of  joy,  and  was  welcomed  as  a  hero  whd 
hnd  retrieved  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

$  XX.  In  Flanders,  nothing  of  moment  was  executed, 
except  the  bombardment  of  Bruges  and  Namnr  by  baron 
Spaar,  with  nine  thousand  Dutch  troops ;  and  two  attempti 
upon  the  French  lines,  which  were  actually  penetrated  by 
Auverquerque,  though  he  was  notable  to  maintain  the  foot- 
ing he  had  gained.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  whq  had  retired! 
to  Brussels  after  his  defeat,  formed  a  scheme  for  surprising 
Hit  Dutch  general  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  assem- 
bled all  his  troops  at  Tirlemont :  but  the  French  court, 
apprehensive  of  his  temerity,  sent  Villeroy  to  watch  his 
conduct,  and  prevent  his  hazarding  an  engagement,'  except 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  advantage.  The  mareschal,  finding 
him  determined  to  ^e  battle  at  all  events,  represented  the 
improbability  of  succeeding  against  an  enemy  so  advantage* 
busly  posted ;  and  the  ill  consequences  of  a  repulse  :  but, 
finding  the  elector  deaf  to  all  his  remonstrances,  he  flatly 
refused  to  march,  and  produced  the  king's  order  to  avoid  an 
engagement.  In  Italy  the  French  met  with  no  opposition. 
The  duke  of  Savoy,  being  unable  to  face  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  was  obliged  to  lie  inactive.  He  saw  the  duke  de  Ven- 
dome  reduce  Vercelli  and  Ivrea,  and  undertake  the  siege 
of  Verac ;  while  he  posted  his  little  army  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Po,  at  Crescfentino,  where  he  had  a  bridge  of  com- 
munication^ by  which  he  supplied  the  plae€  occasionally 
with  fresh  troops  and  provision.  .  The  place  held  out  five 
months,  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  general :  at 
length,  the  communication  being  cut  off,  the  duke  of  Savoy 
retired  to  Chivas.  He  bore  hi»  misfortunes  with  great 
equanimity ;  and  told  the  English  minister,  that  though  he 
was  abandoned  by  the  allies,  he  would  never  abandon  him- 
self. The  emperor  had  neglected  Italy,  that  he  might  act 
with  more  vigour  against  Ragotski  and  the  Hungarian  ibalcon- 
tents,  over  whom  he  obtained  several  advantages ;  notwith- 
standing which  they  continued  formidable,  from  their  num- 
ber, bravery,  and  resolution.  The  ministers  of  the  allies 
pressed  Leopold  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  a  peace  with 
those  rebels ;  and  conferences  were  opened :  but  he  was 
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not  sincerely  disposed  to  an  accommodation,  and  Ragotski 
aimed  at  the  principality  of  Transylvania,  which  the  court 
of  Vienna  would  not  easily  relinquish.  The  emperor  was 
not  a  little  alarmed  by  a  revolution  at  the  Ottoman  Porte^ 
until  the  new  sultan  despatched  a  Chiaus  to  Viepna,  with 
an  assurance  that  he  would  give  no  assistance  to  the  mal- 
contents of  Hungary.  In  Poland,  the  diet  being  assembled 
by  the  cardinal  primate^  Stanislaus  Lezinski,  palatine  of 
Posnania,  was  elected  and  proclaimed  king,  and  recognised 
by  Charles  of  Sweden,  who  still  maintained  his  army  by 
contributions  in  that  country,  more  intent  upon  the  ruin  of 
Augustus  than  upon  the  preservation  of  his  own  dominions ; 
for  he  paid  no  regard  to  the.  progress  of  the  Muscovites, 
who  had  ravaged  Livonia,  reduced  Narva,  and  made  inci^r- 
sions  into  Sweden.  Augustus  retreated  into  his  Saxon 
dominions,  which  he  impoverished,  in  order  to  raise  a 
great  ai-my,  with  which  he  might  return  to  Poland;  the. 
pope  espoused  the  interest  of  this  new  convert,  so  far  as  to 
cite  the  cardinal  primate  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  give  an 
account  of  the  share  he  had  in  the  Polish  troubles.  The 
proiestants  of  the  Cevennois,  deriving  coui'agc  from  despair, 
became  so  troublesome  to  the  government  of  France,  that 
Lewis  was  obliged  to  treat  them  with  lenity :  he  sent  mare- 
schal  Villars  against  them  with  a  fresh  reinforcement ;  but 
at  the  same  time  furnished  him  with  instructions  to  treat 
for  an  accommodation.  This  officer  immediately  commen- 
ced a  negotiation  with  Cavalier,  the  chief  of  the  revolters; 
and  a  formal  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  they  were  in- 
dulged with  liberty  of  conscience  :  but  these  articles  were 
very  ill  observed  by  the  French  ministr}%     - 

$  XXL  In  Portugal,  the  interest  of  king  Charles  wore 
a  very  melancholy  aspect.  When  he  arrived  at  Lisbon,  he 
found  no  preparations  made  for  opening  the  campai^. 
The  Portuguese  ministry  favoured  the  French  in  secret ;  the 
people  were  averse  to  heretics ;  the  duke  of  Schomberg  was 
on  ill  terms  with  Fagel,  the  Dutch  general :  the  Portuguese 
forces  consisted  of  raw  undisciplined  peasants :  and  the 
French  ambassador  had  l>ought  up  the  best  horses  in  the 
kingdom ;  so  that  the  troopers  could  not  he  properly  moun- 
ted. The  king  of  Portugal  had  promised  to  enter  Spain 
with  Charles  by  the  middle  of  May :  but  he  was  not  ready 
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till  tlie  beginning  of  June,  when  they  reached  Santaren, 
By  this  time  they  had  published  their  respective   mani- 
festoes ;  Charles  displaying  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  promising  pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who  would  in 
three  months  join  his  army ;    and  the  king  of  ^Portugal 
declaring,  that  his  sole  aim  in  taking  up  arms  was  to  restore 
the  liberty  of  the  Spanish  nation,  oppressed  by  the  power 
of  France,  as  well  as  to  assert  the  right  of  Charles  to  that 
monarchy.     The  present  possessor,  whom  they  mentioned 
by  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  had  already  anticipated 
their  invasion.      His  general,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  entering 
Portugal,  took  the  town  of  Segura  by  stratagem.      The 
governor  of  Salvaterra  surrendered  at  discretion :   Ccbreros 
was  reduced  without  much  opposition :   Zebredo  was  aban- 
doned by  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  town  of  Lhana  la  Viella 
was  taken  by  assault.     Portugal  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
vaded  in   different  parts   by  the  marquis  de  Jeoffreville, 
prince  Tserclaes  de  Tilly,  and  the  marquis  de  Villadarias. 
Two  Dutch  battalions  were  attacked  and  taken  by  the  duke 
of  Berwick  at  Sodreira  Formosa.      Then  he  passed  the 
Tagus,  and  joined  prince  Tserclaes.     King  Philip  arriving 
in  the  army,  invested  Portalcgre ;    and  the  garrison,  in- 
cluding an  English  regiment  of  foot  commanded  by  colonel 
Stanhope,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.     The  next  place 
he  he  sieged  was  Castle  Davide,  which  met  with  the  same 
fate.     On  the  other  hand,  the  marquis  das  Minas,  in  order 
to  make  a  diversion,  entered  Spain  with  fifteen  thousand 
men,  took  Feuente  Grimaldo,  in  Castile,  by  assault,  defeated 
a   body   of    French   and    Spaniards   commanded   by   don 
Ronquillo,  and  made  himself  master  of  Manseinto.     The 
weather  growing  excessively  hot,  Philip  sent  his   troops 
into  quarters  of  refreshment :  and  the  allies  followed  his 
example.      Duke  Schomberg  finding  his  advice,  very  little 
regarded  by  the  Portuguese   ministry ;    and   seeing ,  very 
little  prospect  of  success,  desired  leave  to  resign  his  com- 
mand, which  the  queen  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Galway, 
who,  with  a  reinforcement  of  English  and  Dutch  troops,H 
arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  July.     About  the 
latter  end  of  September,  the  two  kings  repaired  to  the  camp 
near  Almeda,  resolving  to  invade  Castile  :  but  they  found 
the  river  Agueda  so  well  guarded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
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that  they  would  not  attempt  a  passage.  They,  therefore, 
retired  into  the  territories  of  Portugal,  and  the  army  was 
put  into  winter  quarters.  The  Spaniards  were  now  so 
weakened,  by  detachments  sent  with  the  marquis  de  Vil- 
ladarias  towards  Gibraltar,  that  the  duke  of  Berwick  could 
not  execute  any  scheme  of  importance  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  campai|;n. 

j  XXII.  The  arms  of  England  were  not  less  fortunate 
by  sea  than  they  had  been  upon  the  Danube.  Sir  George 
Rooke  having  landed  king  Charles  at  Lisbon,  sent  a 
squadron  to  cruise  off  Cape  Spartell,  under  the  command 
of  rear-admiral  Dilkes,  who,  on  the  twelfth  of  March, 
engaged  and  took  three  Spanish  ships  of  war,  bound  from 
St.  Sebastians  to  Cadiz.  Rooke  received  orders  from  tho 
queen  to  sail  to  the  relief  of  Nice  and  Villa  Franca,  whicl^ 
were  threatened  with  a  siege  by  the  duke  de  Vendome :  at 
the  same  time  he  was  pressed  by  king  Charles  to  execute 
a  scheme  upon  Barcelona,  projected  by  the  prince  of  Hess<( 
d'Armstadt,  who  declared  his  opinion,  that  the  Catalonians 
would  declare  for  the  house  of  Austria,  as  soon  as  thej^ 
should  be  assured  of  proper  support  and  protection.  The 
ministry  of  England  understanding  that  the  French  wer^ 
employed  in  equipping  a  Strong  squadron  at  Brest,  an4 
judging  it  was  destined  to  act  in  the  Mediterranean,  sent 
out  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  with  a  considerable  fleet,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  Brest  squadron :  and  he  wa^ 
provided  with  instructions  how  to  act,  in  case  it  should  b^ 
sailed  to  the  Mediterranean.  Meanwhile,  sir  Georg? 
Rooke,  in  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  king  Charles, 
sailed  with  the  transports  under  his  convoy  to  ^^rcelona;,. 
and  on  the  eighteenth  of  May  appeared  before  the  city^ 
Nex,t  day,  the  troops  were  landed  by  the  prince  of  He^sse, 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  and  the  Dutch  ketches 
bombarded  the  place  :  but  by  this  time  the  governor  bad 
secured  the  chiefs  of  the  Austrian  party ;  and  the  peopl^  * 
exhibiting  no  marks  of  attachment  to  king  Charles,,  the 
prince  reembarked  bis  soldiers,  from  an  apprehen3ion  of 
their  being  attacked  and  overpowered  by  superior  numbers.- 
On  the  sixteenth  day  of  June  sir  George  Rooke,  being 
joined  by  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  resolved  to  proceed  up 
the  Mediterranean  in  quest  of  the  French  fleet,  whi$;b  ba4 
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failed  thither  frofm  Brett,  and  which  llooke  ha4  aot^all3^. 
^i^covered,  in  the  priec^ding  mpnth,  on  their  voyage  tci 
Touloiu  Oa  the  seventeei^th  d^y  of  July  the  admindk 
failed  a  council  of  war.  in  the  road  of  Tetuan,  when  theyf 
resolved  to  make  aQ  attempt  upon  Gibraltar,  which  wa« 
but  slenderly  provided  with  a  gs^ri^oo.  Thither  they 
•ailed,  and  on  the  twenty-^first  day  of  the  month  the  princQ 
of  Hesse  landed  on  the  isthmus  with  eighteen  hundred 
marines:  then  he  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender^ 
s&d  was  answered,  that  the  place  wpuld  he  defended  to  th» 
last  extremity.  Next  day  the  admiral  gave  orders  for 
cannonading  the  town:  perceiving  that,  die  enemy  werc^ 
driven  from  their  fortifications  at  the  south  molehe^d,  ho 
commanded  captain  Whitaker  to  arm  all  the  boats,  and 
assault  that  quarter.  The  captains  Hicks  and  Jumper^ 
who  happened  to  be  nearest  the  mole,  immediately  manned 
their  pinnaces,  and  entered  the  fortifications  sword  in  hand* 
The  Spaniards  sprung  a  mine,  by  which  two  lieutenants^ 
and  about  a  hundred  men,  were  killed  or  wounded.  Never-* 
fheless,  the  twp  captains  took  possession  of  a  platfqrm,  and 
kept  their  grounci^  fintil  they  were  ^u^tained  by  captaiit 
Whitaker,  and  the  res^  of  jthe  seamen*  who  took  by  storo^ 
a  redoubt  between  the  mole  and  the  tpwn.  Then  the 
governor  capitulated ;  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  entered  thsi 
place,  amazed  at  the  success  of  this  attempt,  considering 
the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  which  might  have  been 
defended  by  fifty  me^  sig^n^t  a  numerous  aroiy. 

$  XXIIL  A.  sufficient  garrison  being  left  with  hia 
highi>ess,  the  adn^iral  retyped  to  Tetuan^  to  take  in  wood 
9Dd  water ;  and  wh^i^  he  sailed,  on  the  ninth  day  of  August, 
he  descried  tb^  French  fteet,  to  which  he  gav^e  chase  with 
all  the  sail  he  could  ^  spread.  On  the  thirteenth  he  came 
up  with  it,  as  it  lay  in  a  line  off  Malaga  re^y  to  receive 
^m,  toi  the  number  of  two-and-fifty  great  ships  and 
jbur-^and-twenty  galleys,  under  the  command  of  the  count 
de  Tholouse,  high  admiral  of  France^  with  the  inferior 
flags  of  the  white  and  blue  divisions.  The  English  fleet, 
consisted  o£  three*smd>fifty  ships  of  the  line,  exclusive  of 
frigates,  but  they  wer^  inferior  to  the  French  in  number  o£ 
guns  and  men,,  as  well  as  ia  weight  of  metal^  and  altogether 
It^provided  of  galleys,  from  which  the  enemy  reaped  ipet 
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Mlvantage  during  the  engagement.  A  little  after  ten  itf 
the  morning  the  batde  began,  with  equal  fury  on  both 
tides,  and  continued  to  rage  with  doubtful  success  till  two  ^ 
iti  the  afternoon,  whert  the  v^  of  the  French  gave  way; 
nevertheless,  the  fight  was  maintained  till  night,  when  the 
enemy  bore  away  tb  leeward.  The  wind  shifting  before 
morning,  the  Fi*ench  gained  the  weathergage;  but  they 
made  no  use  of  this  advantage :  for  two  successive  days 
the  English  ddmiral  endea\'oured  to  renew  the  engagement^ 
^hich  the  count  de  Thcdouse  declined,  and  at  last  he  dis* 
appeared.  The  lolw  was  pretty  equal  on  both  sides,  though 
not  -a  single  ship  wks  taken  or  destroyed  by  either :  but  the 
honcfur  of  the  day  certainly  remained  with  the  English. 
Over  and  above  the  disadvantages  we  haw  enumerated, 
the  bottoms  of  the  British  fleet  were  foul,  and  several  large 
ships  had  expended  all  their  shot  long  before  the  batde 
ceased :  yet  the  enemy  were  so  roughly  handled,  that  they 
"did  not  venture  •  another  engagement  during  the  whole 
war.  The  Fretted  king,  in  order  to  raise  the  drooping 
spirits  of  bis  people,  claimed  the  victory,  and  published  an 
account  of  the  action,  which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  plainly 
proves  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  mean  shift  of  imposing 
lapdn  his  subjects,  by  false  atid  partial  representations. 
Among  other  exajggerations  in  this  detail,  we  find  mention 
made  of  misohief  done  to  French  ships  by  English  bombs ; 
though  notlmig  is  more  certain  than  that  there  was  not  one 
bomb  vessel  in- the  combined  fleet*  The  French  academy, 
actuated  by  a^  servile  spirit  of  adulation,  caused  a  medal  to 
be  struck  on  ^  the  occasion,  which,  instead  of  perpetuating 
the  glory  of  their  prince,  served  only  to  transmit  their  own 
shame  to  posterity.-  After  the  battle,  sir  George  Rooke 
sailed  to  'Gibraltar  to  refit,  and  leaving  a  squadron  with 
sir  John  Le^e')  sH  sail  for  England  on  the  twenty*fourth 
day  of  August.  He  arrived  in  Septemiber,  and  was  received 
by  the  ministry,  and  the  people  in  general,  with  those  marks 
of  cfctCitn  and  veneration  which  were  due  to  his  long 
services  and  signal  success  :•  bdt  he  was  still  persecuted 
with  a  spirit  of  envy  and  detraction.  Philip,  king  of 
Spain,  alarmed  at  the  -  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  ^eat  the 
marquis  de  Villadaraas'  with  an  army  to  retake  it.  The 
siege  lasHd  four  months,  during  which  .the  prince  of  Hesse 


«xhibitied  many  shinbg  prooh  pf  courage  and  aibility*  The 
place  was  supplied  with  men  and  provisifons  by  convoys 
from  Lisbon,  until  monsieur  de  Pointis  put  a  sitop  to  that 
communication,  by  entering  the  bay  with  a  strong  squadron^ 
but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  sir  John 
Leake  and  admiral  Vanderdussen ;  and  the  marquis  de 
Villadarias,  having  made  little  or  no  progress  on  land, 
thought  proper  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

§  XXIV.  The  parliament  of  England  meeting  on  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  the  queen,  in  her  speech, 
observed,  that  the  great  and  remarkable  success  with 
which  Glrod  had  blessed  her  arms  produced  unanimous  joy 
and  satisfaction  through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and 
that  a  timely  improvement  pf  the  present  advantages  would 
enable  her  to  procure  a  lasting  foundation  of  security  for 
England,  as  well  as  a  firm  support  for  the  liberty  of  Europe* 
She  declared  her  intention  was  to  be  kind  and  indulgent  to 
all  her  subjects*  She  expressed  her  hope  that  they  would 
do  nothing  to  endanger  the  loss  of  this  opportunity;  and 
that  there  would  be  no  contention  among  them^  but  an 
emulation  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  Congratulatory 
addresses  were  voted  and  presented  by  both  houses.  They 
were  equal  in  their  profession^  of  duty  and  affection  to  the 
queen ;  but  the  addresses  imbibed  a  very  different  colour 
from  the  different  sanctions  by  which  the  two  houses  were 
influenced.  The  lords  congratulated  her  on  the  great  and 
glorious  success  of  her  arms  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  without  deigning  to  mention  sir 
George  Rooke,  who  had  defea^ted  the  French  navy  at  sea, 
and  added  the  important  fortress  of  Gibraltar  to  the  British 
conquests..  On  the  other  hand,  the  commons  affected  to 
mention  the  batde  of  Blenheim,  and  Rooke's  naval  victory, 
as  events  of  equal  glory  and  importance.  However  they 
might  be  warped  by  prejudice  against  individuals,  they 
did  not  suffer  the  war  to  languish  for  want  of  supplies. 
]^aving  taken  into  consideration  the  services  of  the  army 
and  navy,  they  voted  that  the  queen  should  be  desired  to 
bestow  her  bounty  on  the  seamen  and  land  forces  who  had 
behaved  themselves  so  gallantly.  Then  they  deliberated 
upon  the  different  articles  of  national  expense,  and  granted 
four  millions  srx  hiuodred  and  seventy  thousand  nine  hun- 
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dred  add  tfairijr-^iie  p««ndt  for  the  occasioni  of  die  «i- 
suing  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  land  tax,  by  the  sale  of  an- 
nuities) and  other  expedients.  These  measures  were  tAen 
with  such  expedition,  that  the  land  tax  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  ninth  day  of  December :  when  the  queen,  in 
a  short  speech,  thanked  the  commons  for  their  despatch^ 
which  she  considered  a  sure  pledg;e  of  their  a£Fection. 

$  XXV.  The  high  church  party  took  this  occasion  to 
promote  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  which  was 
revived  and  brought  into  the  house  on  a  new  model,  by 
Mn  William  Bromle,  who  moved  that  it  might  be  tacked 
to  the  land  tax  bill,  and  sent  up  to  the  lords  for  their  con- 
currence. The  court  no  longer  espoused  this  measure, 
and  ihe  violent  party  was  weakened  by  defection.  After  a 
warm  and  tedious  debate,  the  tack  was  rejected  by  a  great 
majority.  The  bill,  however,  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  December,  when  it  would  hardly  have  excited  a  debate, 
had  not  the  queen  been  present,  aiid  desirous  of  hearing 
what  could  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  For  the 
information  and  satisfaction  of  her  majesty  the  subject  was 
again  discussed,  and  all  the  argumetits  being  repeated,  the  bill 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one^and-twenty  voices.  The 
next  subject  on  which  the  house  of  lords  employed  their 
attention,  was  the  late  conduct  of  the  Scottish  parliament. 
.  The  lord  Haversham  in  a  set  speech,  observed,  that  the 
settlement  of  the  succession  in  Scotland  had  been  post- 
poned, partly  because  the  ministry  for  that  kingdom  were 
weak  and  divided ;  partly  from  a  received  opinion  that  the 
succession  was  never  sincerely  and  cordially  intended  by 
those  who  managed  the  affairs  of  Scotland  in  the  cabinet 
council.  He  expatiated  on  the  bad  consequences  that  might 
attend  the  act  of  security,  which  he  styled  a  bill  of  exclu- 
sion ;  and  particularly  mentioned  that  clause  by  which  the 
heritors  and  boroughs  were  ordained  to  exercise  their  fen- 
cible  men  every  month.  He  said  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Scotland  were  as  learned  and  brave  as  any.  nation  in 
Europe,  and  generally  discontented;  that  the  common  peo« 
pie  were  very  numerous,  very  stout,  and  very  poor ;  and  he 
asked  who  was  the  man  that  could  tell  what  such  a  multi- 
tude, so  armed,  and  so  disciplined,  might  do  under  such 
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leaidev%y  could :.opportiinitk3  8uh  their  itttentum.  He  re- 
commeiided  these  circtunstancies  to  the  consideration  of  the 
koKte,  and  condtided  with  these  words  of  lord  Bacon, 
*^  Let  men  beware  ho^r  they  neglect  or  suffer  matter  ot 
^^  troubles  to  be  prepared ;  for  no  man  can  forbid  the  sparks 
^'-  that  may  set  adl  cm  iire«"  The  lords  resolved  to  consider 
these  su^ects  oadie  twenty^ninth  day  of  November,  when 
the  queen  repaired  to  the  house  of  peers  to  hear  the  debates, 
said  by  her  presence  moderate  the  heat  of  both  parties. 
The  eaii  of  Nottingham  reflected  so  severely  on  the  me- 
mory of  kiag  William,  that  he*  would  have  been  tei^t  to  the  . 
tower,  had  not  the  lords  dedioed  any  such  motion  out  of 
respect  to  kef  mi^sty.  .  After  -much  declamation  on  ^e 
Scottish  act  of  seouri^,  the  grand  committee 'of  the  peers, 
by  tbciadviice  of  lord  Wharton,  resolved,  that  the  queen 
should  be  enabled  by  act  of  pjirliament  on  the  part  of  £ng^ 
land,  to  name  commlsaiioners  to  treat  about  an  union  with 
Scotland,  provided,  that  the  parliament  of  Scotland  should 
first  ^{qpoint  commissioners  on  their  part  for  the.  same  pur*^ 
ppse :  That  no  Scotchmen  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
£ng^ishmen,  except  such  as  were  settled  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  the  plantadons,  and  such  as  were  or  might  be  in 
the  sea,  or  land  service,  until  an  union  could  be  effected,  or 
the  succession  settled ^  as  in  England:  That  the  traffic  by 
catde  from  Scotland  to  England  should  be  prevented :  That 
the  lord  admiral  should  issue  orders  for  taking  such  vessels  ^ 
as  should  be  found  trading  from  Scotland  to  France,  or  to 
the  ports  of  any  of  her  majesty's  enemies ;  and  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the » exportation  of  English  wool 
into  Scodand.  On  these  resolutions  a  bill  was  formed  for 
an  entire  union,  ahd  passed  the  house  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  December.  The  lords  presented  an  address  to  the  queen, 
representing  that  they  had  duly  weighed  the  dangerous  and 
pernicious  effects  that  werie  likely  to  be  produced  by  divers 
acts  of  parliament  lately  passed  in  Scodand :  That  they  were 
of  opinion  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  required  that  speedy 
and  effectuial  orders  should  he  given  to  put  Newcastle  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  to  secure  the  port  of  Tinmouth,  and 
repair  the  fortifications  of  Hull  and  Carlisle.  They  likewise 
advised  her  majesty  to  give  direoions  for  disciplining  the  ' 
niHitia  of  the  four  northern  counties ;  for  providing  them 
Vol.  I.  O  o  o 
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with  arms  and  ammoiiition ;  for  mahitaiiiiiig  a  coQipetcat 
mm^r  of  regular  troops  on  the  aorthcm  borders  of  Sag* 
land^  as  well  as  in  the  north  of  Ireknd ;  attd  for  ptmii^-tha 
laws  in  execution  agsunst  papists.  The  queen  promised 
AaX  a  survey  should  be  made  of  die  ^ces  theyliad  men- 
tioaed^  and  laid  before  die  parliament  i  ^xid  that  die  would 
give  the  necessary  directions  upon  the  otKer  arttcks  of  the 
address*  The  tommQut  seemed  to  caocur  with  tfae  fords 
in  their  seodments  of  the  Scottish  act  of  8eC\iri^.  Thqr 
resolved,  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  for  the  ieffectual 
securing  die  kingdom  of  £nglsaul  from  the  sparest  dsm- 
gers  that  .might  arise  from  several  acts  lately  passed  ia  the 
pwiiament  of  Scotland  $  and  this  ws^  formed  on  jiearLy  die 
same  resolutions  which  had  been  taken  in  the  upper,  house. 
The  bill  sent  down  by  the  lords,  was  thrice  read,  and  or* 
dere4  to  iio  upon  the  table  :  but  they  passed  their  own  to 
take  effect  at  Christmas,  provided  before  that  time  the 
Scots  should  not  settle  the  succession.  When  it  waa  offi^^d 
to  the  lordsy  they  passed  it  without  any  amendment,  con- 
trary to  the  expectation  and  even  to  tfae  hope  of  spmc 
^lembevs  who  were  no  friends  to  the  house  of  Hanover^ 
and  firmly  believed  the  lords  would  have  treated  this  bill 
l¥ith  the  same  contemi)t  which  had  been  manifested  for  that 
which  they  bad  isent  down  to  the  consnious. 

$  XX  VJu  The  diike  of  Mariborough  at  his  first  appear* 
ance  in  the  house  after  h»  return  to  England,  wais  honoured 
with  a  very  extraordinary  eulogium,  pronounced  by  the  lord 
keeper,  in  die  name  of  the  peears  of  En^and;  and  a  complin 
ment  of  the  same  nature  was  presented  to  him  by  a  com* 
mittee.of  the  house  of  commons.  Doctor  Dekprne,  vicer 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  accompanied  by  the  principal  fnem* 
hers  of  the  university,  attended  the  queen  with  an  address 
of  congratulation  upon  the  success  of  her  arms  in  Germany, 
under  the  admirable  conduct  and  invincible  courage  €^  the 
duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  at  sea,  under  the  most  brave  and 
faithful  admiral  sir  George  Rooke.  He  received  a  civU  an* 
swer  from  her  majesty,  though  now  she  took  umbiage  at 
Bookers  being  raised  upon  a  level  with  the  duke  of  Mari- 
borough, whose  great  victories  had  captivated  her  adminis* 
tration,  and*  whose  wife  hid  alienated  her  afiection  from  the 
torii^.    ^The  oommoim  perceiving  how  high  he  stood  in  her 
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iMjes^i  I5it6«ktt,  And  hnvteg  b^M  ^^f&p§Ay  Aifbi^  for  the 
pd^tf^b^,  todft  into  coii^ri^iMadh  th<f  gvH^  s^rviceft  of  Hfie 
dClte  /  Iftitf,  M  ttl  addreas,  besoti^i  h^  maj^ty  t6  condS^ 
se»ntfe  f^f^t^ef*  iMa&d  ib  pbfpetaki^  the  itietoory  of  ftUeh  ndbte 
in5tk>ii6.     In  It  ftW  darf  &  she  ga¥^  theifi  to  utrderstaad  by  k 
iMMftg^^  tKal  Ah^  #M  kk^liii^  t^  fprviht  ^e  i^^eitof  th(6 
<if«^tt  in  ttoef  iMMieUI-  Wd  ftiflHor  of  Wdodstddc  ^tid|nindt-ed 
df  Wde«oh  t»5  <be  dlik«  6f  Afarlb^^ttnigli  ^ild  his  Keirs ;  and 
tkac  ^  the  fieaHeMney  and  rangersht^  of  th^  paHcs,  i^kh  thi . 
refits  aud  prbfilfr  of  thie  ttianors  atid  hnttdihdds,  were  gtMtti 
fyt  Wo  lH<eB,  irttb  niMledihtit  kM:niittbrahce^oUld  b6  reihoved* 
A'  U^  was  fmmf^dkti^ly  hmaght  itt^  eiH^ling  the  queeh  t6 
b^low  theses  l>»»«Milr8  add  fl^anors  iMi  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
r&$^  fiftid  hh  heira ;  aAd  ^  qaeeit  was  desired  tb  advance 
die  fttMey  for  ctearinj^  the  incnitibrances.    She  not  only 
eomplied  with  thi^  addiresSf  but  likewise  ordered  the  comp- 
trdUer  of  her  wdrks  to  build  in  Woodstock  pairk,  a  mdgni- 
fi<^eht^  psdHee  (cA:  fSae  duke^  upon  a  phin  much  more  a^ld 
than  beautlfid^     By  this  time  ^r  Gebrg^e  Rooke  was  llaid' 
aMide,  attd  the  (^dmm^id  of  the  fleet  b<^stowed  upon  sir 
Clotid^ley  Bhovelv  now  declared  rear-admiral  of  England. 
Mateseh^  de  Talliird,  with  the  other  French  generals  taken 
ax  Hc^ehatadt,  arrived  on  the  siiEi^nth  of  December  in  the 
itv^r  'niames^  and  we*e  immediately  conveyed  to  Notting- 
ham ati^  Lichfield,  at^eii;ded  by  a  detachmeht  of  the  royal 
reghnent  of  hbirlie  guards.     Thiy  wel*e  treate'd  with  great 
respect,    a^  sdlowed    the   pifivitegfe   of   rising  ten  miles 
around  Ae  places  of  dieir  con  fincmfent. 

$  XXVII.  Wh%!  die  house  of  commons,  in  two  sua^ 
cessive  addresses^  thctitiked  the  queen  for  the  treaty  which 
the  duke»  of  Murlbbrotigh  had  c<»nekMed  with  Prussia',  con- 
ceri«ill^g<he  troops  to  be^sei^tto^  the  duke  of  Sftvoy,  and  de- 
sired she  would  use  her  interest  with  the  Miei^  that  they 
jnt^  fteitt  yebr  furfflsh  Axkt  compliite  ^oportioris  of  ttien 
bj^^ea  Sfttd  kn^^  thelordi-  ekaMtned  into  4ll^  the  prdceed- 
iiigs  at  se^  arid  di  the  itd^uoiiotis  6f  the  admiralty;  mid 
I^l^^nf^^  address  t6  tV^  qtieltn,  ejLplaining'^lthe  diffei<* 
em-  5xt*Gfcfe  %f  miiMliafnfa^€^evit«     She  protftl*«d  to  cdittid*^ 
tiieitt^^t*tiffcil«rlyi  iitid  giH?^  sUfeH  dh-ietions  upon  theiftJ  ais'V 
Htfghjt  by*tii<*t  (ot  the^viWIage  df  the  i^ftlk  servh^e<l?lrtl^ 
rtfi^nirig  pm^  &f'  the*  &eikii&ii  \vsi«»  c^^udlM'  in^k^^if^  j 
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alterf^ons  betwcMi>die  two  housef  ofi  the  subject  ^rf  the 
Ay^^sbury  c^dstaUes,  wiio  wese  sued  by  five  o^eriuhabi- 
t^ts  for  liaving  doued  ^m  the  rig^c^  rotrnf  at  di^elec* 
don.  These  five  pepsons  were  eooHiMtted  ta .  N^wgpite  by 
order  of  the  house  of  commons.  They  mov^  for.  a  hst- 
beas  corpus  in  the  king's^  bench ;  but  the  coiut  woukl  take 
i^o  cogutsanc^  of  the  affiur.  TwOf  of  the  prifpiwirs  pedt^o^ 
the  queen  that  their  case  might  be*  brought  l)e£^/e  her  ma- 
jesty in  parliament.  The  commpmsyin  an  addr^es^  b^^ought 
the  queen  to  refuse  fpnttkig  a  writ  oC  jerror  in  this  case, 
which  would  tend  to  the  overtlur^wing  the  undoubtefi  rights 
and  privileges  of  die  commons  of  E^gjbnd*  .  She  assured 
them  she  would  not  da  any  thing  to  ^ye  them  just,  ^ause  oi 
complaint;  but  this  matter  relating  to  the  course  of  judicial 
proceedings,  being  of  the  highest  importance,  she  tbo¥ght 
it  necessary  to  weigh  and  consider  very  carefully  what 
might  be  proper  for  her  to  do  in  a  thing  cyf  so  great  con- 
cern. They  voted  all  the  lawyers  who  h%d  pleaded  on  the 
return  of  the  habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of  the  pij^oi^er^  guMty 
of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and^ordered  them  to  be  jtaken  into 
custody.  They  likewise  ordered  the  prisoners  Jo  be  removed 
from  Newgate  into  the  custody  of  their  sergesmt  at  arms,  lest 
they  should  have  been  discharged  ,by  the  queen^s  granting 
writs  of  error.  The  prisoners,  finding  theqiselves  at  the 
mercy  of  the  exasperated  commons,  petitioned  th^  lords  for 
relief.  The  upper  house  passed,  six  different  resolutions 
against  the  conduct  of  the  conamons,  as  being  an  obstruc- 
tion to  justice,  and  c<mtrary  to  magna  charta.  The  lower 
house  demanded  a  conference,  in  which  tbey.ipsisited  upon 
the  sole  right  of  determining  elections^;,  thf^y  a^|p:aed,  that 
they  only  could  judge  who  h^d  a.  right  of  voting;  and  thai 
they  were  judged  of  their  own  privileges^  iiv, which  Ijie  lox:d&, 
could  not  intermeddle*  ,^    .        ,     , 

$  XXVIII.  ITie  "Upper  hquse.  dem^deid  a  4^«^  j«??fe^ 
ference,  which  prpved  ipeffiectuaj.  New  r^ol|»licmS;,WJ^o, 
t^ken:by  the  commons,  diafmct^rici^ly  opposil^tp  tbas^.of 
the  peers,  who,  on  the  other  hand,' a^eij^ed  the ^qjaet*; with, 
a  lojjg  rQpre»?nitMip8  of  9U  the  particttU^  reli^futw.tlii^. 
affaiit.  They  afllrmedtlhatfthe  proceedings- pf.ljlRftjhPui^  ofi 
commons  ag^Mi^t .the  Ay slesbmy  mm  were .MhpJly jtUWr 
itd  unpreced^H^d;  .that  it  ,.wa8<  the  birthngte,  ^f  ..e^^Ky- 
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EnglMbaian,  who  apprehended' Irimflelf  injured,  to  seek  for 
redress  in  her  majesty's  comts  of  jostice :  that  if  any  power 
could  control  this  right,  and  prescribe  when  he  should, 
and  idien  he^  should  not,  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  laws, 
he  ceased  to  be  a  freeman,  and  his  liberty  and  property 
were  preearkww.  They  requested,  therefore,  that  no  con- 
sideration whatever  should  prevail  with  her  majesty  to 
suffer  an  obstruction  to  the  known  course  of  justice ;  but 
that  she  would  be  pleased'  to  give  effectual  orders  for 
tibe  immediate  issuing  of  the  writs  of  error.  The  queen 
assured  them  diat  she  woidd  have  complied  with  their  re- 
quirat;  but,  finding  an  absolute  necessity  for  putting  an 
iipmediate  end  to  the  session,  she  knew  there  could  be  no 
fi^ther  proceedings  on  that  matter.  On  the  very  day^ 
which  was  the  fourteenth  of  March,  she  went  to  the  house 
of  lords,  and  passed  the  bills  that  were  ready  for  the  royal 
assent.  Thrai  she  thanked. riie  paiiiament  for  having  des- 
patched the  -public' business*:  she  warned,  them  to  avoid  the 
fatal  effects  of  animosity  and  dissension ;  and  ordered  the 
lord  keeper  to  prorogiTe  them  to  Thursday  the  1st  of  May; 
but  on  the  fifth  of  April  they  were  dissolved  by  procla- 
mation,; and  another  was  published  for  calling  a  new  par- 
liament.^ The  queen,  accompanied  by  the  prince  of  Den-^ 
'mark,  made  ^n  excursion  to  Newmarket,  and  afterwards 
dined  by  invitation  with  the  university  of  Cambridge,, 
where  she  conferred  the  liononr  of  knighthood  upon  Dr.. 
Ellis  the  vicechancellor,  upon  James  Montague  counsel 
for  this  university,  and  upon  the  celebrated  Isaa^  Newton 
mathematical  professor.  The  two  houses  of  convocation 
still  continued  at  variance.  The  lower  house  penned  petu- 
lant represe!ntations ;  and  the  archbishop  answered  them 
by,  verbal  reprehension  and  admohilioti.  The  tory  interest 
was  now  m  the;  wane.  The  duke  of  B«tckinghamsbire  was 
deprived  of  the  privy  seal,  'and  that  oQce  coaferred'  upon 
the  duke'  of  Newcastle, ; a  noUeman  of  powerful  influence 
widi  the  whig  party.  The  earl : of  Montage  was  created 
marquisiof  Mbunthenner  and>dnke  of  Montague ;  the  earl 
of-Petediorough  and  lord  ^Cholmondeley  wefexhchen  of 

*    b'Burnet.    Hist  ofTfurope.    Tindal.    Hist,  of  the  Diike  of  Marlborough. 
iQBl&att  ^BuprclMft.  <  Li?e»  otf  tte  AduaJhils.   -^uincy .  .  .Feiii|Uicre8. '  Voltaire.  .* 
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the  privy  council ;  »ini  lotd  Gtitte  vtas  toat  to  command  fim 
'  troops  in  Ireland,  under  the  dltke  of  Ormend. 

$  XXIX.  The  ministry  x){  Scodand  was  bow  cafSitfiy 
changed.  The  marquis  of  TweedaLo  and  Johnstone,  baving 
been  found  unequal  to  the  undertaking,  were  dismissed* 
The  duke   of  Queensberry  resumed  the  management  of 
affairs  in  that  kingdom  under  the  title  of  lord  privy  seal  i 
and  the  office   of  commissiotter  was  conferred  upon  tbt 
young  duke  of  Argyle,  wbo  succeeded  to  his  fadiei^^  infll^ 
cn<%  among  the  presbyterian8»     He  was  a  nobleman  pos* 
sessed  of  good  natund  talents^  which  had*  not  been  ne* 
gkcted  f  candid,  <^n,  mid  sincere ;  brave,  paasionate,^  and 
aspiring:    had  he  been  indued  with  a  greaHe^  share  ot 
liberality,  his  character  would  haive  been  truly  heroic.     At 
this  juncture  he  was  instniicted  to  procure  an  act  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  settling  the  prottstant  succession :  or 
to  set  on  foot  a  treaty  for  the  union  of  the  two'  kingdoms. 
At  the  opening  of  «the  session  in  June,  the  members  were 
divided  into  three  parties,  namely,  thr  cavaliers  or  Jacobites,, 
die  revolutioners,  the  squadtone  voiante,  or  flying  sqna*^ 
dron,  headed  by  the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  who  dbchdmed 
the  other  two  factions,  and  pretended  to  act  from  the  dic^ 
tates  of  conscience  alone.     The  parliament  wais  adjourned 
to  the  third  day  of  July,  when  her  majes^s  letter  was 
read,  earnestly  recommending  the  settlement  of  the  sue* 
cession  in  the  protestant  line,  and  an  act  for  a  commission 
to  treat  of  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms*     Hie 
marquis  of  Annandale  proposed  that  the  pariiamentr  should- 
proceed  on  the  limitations  and  conditions  of  ^[ovemment; 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  the  con** 
dttion  of  the  coin  and  the  commerce  of  the  natioiu     The 
earl  of  Mar  moved,  that  the  house  would,  preferably  to  all' 
other  buisiness,  consider  the  meansifor  engaging  in  ti«^tveaty 
with  England.     After  a  long-  debate  they  resolvec^tor  pro* 
ceed  on  the  coin  and  the  commerce.^  ScheMes   for  isup*' 
plying  the  nation  with  nioney  by  a  paper  credit  were  pi*-^ 
sented  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chambeirhiyne  and  John  Law;,  but 
rejectficUJ  .The .  house   resolved,:  thkt  anj'   kind  6f  spiipdt 
credit,  by  the  circulation  of  bills,  was  an  improper  expe- 
dient; and  appointed  a  C9uncil  to  put  the  laws  r^latijig  to 
trade  im  execution.  ^  The  duke  of  Hamilton  proposedfitatt' 
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tl^e  parlnunent  should  not  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a 
ftoccfiiflor,  until  the  treaty  with  Engfamd  should  be  dis« 
tmBcdif  aiid  the  Iknitattons  settled*  This  proposal  being 
a|i|>rov»d^  a.  dnA  of  an  answer  to  her  majesty's  letter  was 
presented  fojr  the  marquis  of  Tweedale*  Tw^  different 
feoM  of  an  act  for  a  treaty  with  England  were  offered  by 
Ae  carlifif  Mar  and  the  marquis  of  Lothian :  others  were 
pipdnced  coBceming  the  elections  of  officers  of  state,  and 
the.  isegulaftiott  of  coiiimerce. 

§  XXX»  The  chief  aim  4)f  the  cavaliers  was  to  obstruct 
dieaetttenient of  the  succession ;  and  with  that  view  they 
p»«Bcd  the  project  of  liniitations^  to  which  they  knew  the 
conrt  would  never  assent*^  A  motion  being  made,  to  grant 
the  first  reading'to  an  act  of  commission  for  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land^ the  duke  of  Hamilton  insisted  on  the  limitations,  and 
a  vote  being  stated  in  these  terms,  ^^  Proceed  to  consider 
*'*'  the  iu:t  for  a  treaty  of  limitation,"  the  latter  was  carried  in 
favour  of  tke  oavaliers.  On  the  twenty^second  day  of  Au- 
gust aa  act  for  this  purpose  was  approved  :  and  next  day  an 
actfc»r  a  triennial  pariiament,  which  the  courtiers  were 
enabled  to  defeats  They  likewise  passed  an  act,  ordaining, 
that  the  Scottish' ambassadors  representing  Scotland,  should 
be  present  when  the  sovereign  might  have  occasion  to  treat 
with  fore^pi  princes  and  states,  and  be  acc<mntable  to  the 
padiament  of  Scotland.  Fletcher,  of  Skltoun,  presented  a 
scheme  of  limitations  that  saybured  strongly  of  republican 
principles.  He  afterwardsyenlai:ged  upon  every  article, 
endeinrouring  to  prove  th^they  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  English  influence ;  to  enable 
the  nation  to  defend  its  rights  and  liberties :  and  to  deter 
ministers  of  jstate  from  giving  bad  advice  to  their  sovereign; 
H  preserve  the  courts  of  judicature  from  corruption,  and 
•cnen  the  people  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  earl 
of  Suar  having  argued  against  these  limitations,  Fletcher 
replied,  '^  it  ^ras  no  wonder  he  opposed  the  scheme ;  for, 
"  had  such  an  a,^  subsisted,  his  lordship  would  have  been 
"  handed  for  the  baci  counsel  he  had  given  to  king  James; 
"  for  the  concern  he  had  tu ^\^^  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  and 
"'  for  his  conduct  since  the  revoiu^^^>,     rj.^^  ^^^^  sulgect  • 

•  An.  ir05. 
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on  which  the  parliament  delibenited  was  the  contpimcyi 
A  motion  being  made  that  the  hoose  might  know. what  an* 
8wer  the  queen  had  returned  to  dieir  address  in  the  kst 
session,  the  chancellor  delivered  to  the  clerk  repster  the 
papers  reletting  to  the  plot,  that  they  might  be  perused  by 
the  members  : .  but  these  being  copies,  and  the  evidettoes 
remaining  at  London,  no  furdier  progress  was  made  in  the 
affiair.  Yet  the  duke  of  Athol  in  a  distinct  narrattvcnof  die 
pretended  conspiracy,  boldly  accused  the  duke  of  Qjueens^ 
berry  of  having  endeavoured  to  mislead  the  queen  by  fialse 
insinuations  against  her  good  subjects*  When  the  act  for  a 
treaty  of  union  fell  under  consideration,  a  draft  for*  that  pur- 
pose, presented  by  the  earl  of  Mar,^  was  compared  with  the 
English  act,  importing,  that  the  queen  should  name  and 
appoint  not  only  the  commissioners  for  England,  but  like- 
wise those  for  Scotland.  Fletcher  did  not  fail  to  inveigh 
against  the  imperious  conduct  of  the  EngUsh  parliament  in 
this  affair.  He  exhorted  the  house  to  resent  such  ^eat- 
ment,  and  offered  the  draft  of  an  address  to  her  miyesty  on 
the  subject ;  but  this  the  house  rejected.  Duke  Hamilton 
proposed  that  a  clause  might  be  added  to  the  act,  importing, 
that  the  union  should  no  ways  derogate  from  any  funda- 
mental laws,  ancient  privileges,  offices,  rights,  liberties^  and 
dignities  of  the  Scottish  nation.  This  occasioned  a  long 
debate ;  and  the  question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the 
negative.  Another  clause  vras  proposed,  that  the  Scottish 
commissioners  should  not.  begui  to  treat  until  the.  English 
parliament  should  have  rescinold  their  clause,  enacting, 
That  the  subjects  of  Scotland  should  be  adjudged  and  taken 
as  aliens  after  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December.  The 
courtiers,  considering  the  temper  of  the  house,  would  not 
venture  to  oppose  this  motion  directly,  but  proposed  ths< 
the  clause  should  be  formed  into  a  separate  act ;  and  ^^ 
expedient  was  approved.  Though  the  duke  of  A*bo^  en- 
tered a  vigorous  protest,  to  which  the  greater  r**^'  ^f  the 
cavaliers  and  all  the  squadrone  adhered/  comprehending 
four-and-twenty  peers,  seven-and-tl^*  ^  barons,  and  eigh- 
teen boroughs,  the  act  for  the  ^""^^Y  ^f  union  was,  after 
.much  altercation,  finishf^:^  empowering  commissioners  to 
meet  and  treat  of  .*'  ^"*^" '  ^^"^  restraining  them  from 
treating  of  am-  >vt:rations  of  the  church  government  as  by  hw 


established*  Whilst  this  important  subject  was  Und^r  consi- 
deration, the  duke  of  Hamilton,  to  the  amazement  of  hid 
whole  party,  moved  that  the  nomination  of  the  commissioners 
should  be  left  to  the  queen.  Fourteen  or  fiftieen  of  the 
cavaliers  ran  out  of  the  house  in  a  transport  of  indignation, 
exclaiming  that  they  were  deserted  and  basely  betrayed  by 
the  duke  of  Hamilton.  A  very  hot  debate  ensued,  in  the 
course'  of  which  the  duke  was  severely  handled  by  thos^ 
igrhom  he  had  hitherto  conducted :  but,  at  length,  the  ques^ 
tion  being  put,  whether  the  Qomination  should  be  left  to  tho 
queen  or  to  the  parliament,  the  duke's  motion  was  approved 
by  a  very  small  majority.  He  afterwards  excused  himself 
for  his  defection,  by  saying,  he  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  con« 
tend  t  and  that  since  the  court  had  acquired  a  great  m$^ 
iority,  he  thought  he  mig^t  be  allowed  to  pay  that  complt^ 
mept  to  his  sovereign.  He  was  desirous  of  being  in  the 
.  commission,  and-  the  duke  of  Argyle  promised  he  should 
be  nominated.  The  queen  refusing  to  honour  him  with 
that  mark  of  distinction,  Argyle  would  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  named,  and  threatened  to  oppose  the  union :  but 
means  were  found  to  appease  his  resentment.  Two  drafts 
of  an  address  being  presented^by  the  earl  of  Sutherland 
and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  beseeching  her  m^jesty^to  use  h^ 
endeavours  with  the  parliament  of  England  to  rescind  that 
part  of  their  act  which  declared  the  subjects  of  Scotland 
aliens ;  and  an  overture  of  a  bill  being  offered,  ordaining 
that  the  Scottish  commissioners  should  not  enter  upon  the 
treaty  of  union  until  that  clause  should  be  repealed ;  the 
courtiers  moved,  that  the  parliament  should  proceed  by 
way  of  order  to  their  commissioners,  and  by  address  to 
her  majesty. '  After  some  debate, .  .ttie  house  assenting  to 
this  proposal,  the  order  and  address^^  were\drawn  up  and 
approved.  The  great  and  weighty  affair  of  the  treaty  being 
at  length  happily  transacted,  though  not  without  a  protest 
by'^Athol  and  his  adherents,  the  parliament  granted  a  sup- 
ply of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  house  was  adjourned 
to  the  twentieth  day  of  December  ;  then  the  queen  declare' 
ed  the  earl  of  Mar  secretary  of  state  in  the  room^  of  iht 
marquis  of  Annandale,  who  was  appointed  lord  president 
of  the  council* 
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•  I  §  XXXI.  In  Ireland  tbe  psirliaiiieilt  met  at  Dublin  on  the 
fifth  day  of  March,  and  voted  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  support  of  the  necessary  branches  of 
tiiie  establishment.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  commons 
gnd  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  relating  to  the  tithes  of 
hemp  and  flax,  ascertaki|ed  in  a  clause  of  a.  bill  for  the  better 
improvement  of  the  hempen  and  flaxen  manufactures  of  the 
kingdom.  The  lower  house  of  convocation  presented  a 
memorial  against  this  clause  as  prejudicial  to  the  rights  and 
properties  of  the  clergy.  The  commons  voted  the  person 
trho  brought  it  in  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  :  and  or- 
dered him  to  be  taken  into  custody.  Then  they  resolved, 
that  the  convocation  were  guilty  of  a  contempt  and  breach 
ef  the  privilege  of  that  house*  The  convocation  presuming 
to  justify  their  memorial,  the  commons  voted,  that  all 
matters  relating  to  it  should  be  rased  out  of  the  journals 
and  books  of  convocation.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  dreading 
.  the  consequences  of-  such  heats,  adjourned  the  parliament 
to  the  first  day  of  May,  when  the  bouses  meeting  again, 
came  to  some  resolutions  that  reflected  obliquely  on  the 
convocation,  as  enemies  to  her  majesty^s  government  and 
the  protestant  succession.  .The  clergy,  in  order  to  acquit 
themselves  of  all  suspicion,  resolved  in  their  turn,  that 
the  church  and  nation  had  been  happily  delivered  from 
popery  and  tyranny  by  king  William  at  the  revolution: 
That  the  continuance  of  these  blessings  were  due  (under 
God)  to  the  auspicious  reign  and  happy  government  of  her 
majesty  queen  Anne ;  That  the  future  security  and  preser- 
vation of  the  church  and  nation  depended  wholly  (under 
God)  on  the  succession  of  the  crown  as  settled  by  law  in 
tie  protesttnt  line :  That  if  any  clergyman  should  by  word 
or  writing  declare  any  thing  in  opposition  to  these  resolu- 
tions, they  should  look  upon  him  as  a  sower  of  division^ 
among  the  protestants,  and  an  enemy  to  the  constitution. 
They  levelled  another  resolution  against  the  presbyterians, 
Unporting,  that  to  teach  or  to  preach  against  the  doctrine, 
government,  rites,  or  ceremonies  of  the  church,  or  to  main- 
tain schools  or  seminaries  for  the  education  of  youth,  in 
principles  contrary  to  those  of  the  Established  church,  was 
a  contempt  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  kingdom;  of 
pernicious  consequence :  and  served  pnly  to  continue  and 
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widen  the  unh^py  Bciusms  and  divisions  in  the  nation.  Jb£ 
June  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to  thejsame  monfii  of 
the  following  year:  then  the  duke  of.Qrmond'eiiysarkedfQar) 
England,  leaving  the  administratiori  in  the  hands  of  sir- 
Richard  Cox,  lord  chancellor,  and  Iqrd  Cutts,  the  coimnan^r 
der  in  chief  of  the  queen's  forces,  who  were  appointed  lords 
justices  during  the  duke's  absence.     .    .'  '^       • 

$  XXXII.  During' these  transactions' in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  allies  had  not  been  remiss  in  their  prepara-i 
tions  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  duke,  of  Marlbordugb 
had  fixed  upon  the  Moselle  for  the  scene  of  action  ;  and 
magazines  of  all  sorts  were  formed '  at  Triers.  On  the 
thirteenth  day  of  March  the  duke  embarked  for  Hollandv 
where  he.  prevailed  upon  the  states  geheral  to  contribute, 
their  troops  for  the  execution  of  his  project.  Having  cout* 
certed  widi  the  deputies  X)f  the  states  and  the  Dutch  generals* 
the  necessary  measur^sfor  opening^  the  campaign^  he  set  out-, 
for  Maestricht,*in  order,  to  assemble  his  army.  On  the* 
fifth  day  of  May  the  emperor  Leopold  died  at  Vienna,  and 
was  suceeded  on  tHeriinperial  throne  by  his  eldest  soit 
Joseph,  king  of  the:  Romans,  a  prince  who  resembled  his. 
father  in  meekness  of  disposition,  narrowness  of  intellect|{ 
sind  bigotry  to  the  Romish  religion.  On  &e  fifteenth  o£ 
June  the  English  troops  passed  the  Maese,  and  continued 
their  mardi  towards  ;the  Moselle,  under  ^t  command  6f 
general  Churchill ;  and  ihe  duke  set  out  for  Cruetznach,  to 
confer  with  pribce  Lewis,  of  Baden,'  who  excused  himself 
on  pretence  of  being  linuch  indisposed.^  Marlborough  visits 
ed  him  -  at  Rastadt,  where  in  a  conft fence  they  reserved 
that  a  sufficient  hUmber  of  German  itroops  should  be  left 
for  the  security  of  the  lines,  of  Lauterburgh  and.Stolho£Fcn, 
under  the  command  of  i  .general-  Thungeu,  and  that  prince 
Lewis  of:Bftden  should  march  with  a  large,  detachment 
towards  the  Saar,^^  toadt  in' concert  with  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. *The  confederate  army  passed  the  Moselle  and 
the  Saar  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  encamped  at  £lft  in 
sight  of  the  .enemy,  who  retired  with  great  precipitation,  and 
intrenched  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conings- 
marcheren.  The  duke's  design  was  to  besiege  ,Saar  Louis; 
but  prince  Lewis  failed  in  the  performance  of  his  cngage- 
aaent :  hie  feigned'himself  sick,  and  repaired  to  the  bath  at 
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Schlangeid>ade,  leaYing  thf  annll  number  of  Imperial  troopt 
he  conducted  as  far  as  Cruetznswh,  under  the  command 
of  the  count  de  Fraze.  He  was  suspected  of  treachery; 
but  probably  acted  frcxm  envy  of  the  duke's  military 
reputation.^ 

§  XXXIII.  While  this  nobleman  sustained  such  a 
mortifying  disappointment  on  the  Moselle,  the  French  did 
not  fsSl  to  make  advantage  of  their  si^riority  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, where  general  d'Auverquerque  was  obliged  to  stand 
on  the  defensive.  They  invested  Huy,  and  carried  on  dieir 
operations  so  vigorously,  that  in  a  few  days  die  garrison 
were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war: 
then  Villeroy  imdertook  the  reduction  of  Liege^  and  actu*; 
ally  began  his  works  befo^  the  citadel.  Marlborough  was 
no  sboner  informed  of  the  enemy's  progress  than  he  march- 
ed to  Triers,  where,  in  a  council,  it  was  resolved  that'  die 
army  should  rettum  to  the  Netherlands*  The  troops  were 
in  motion  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  and  marched  with 
such  expedition,  that  they  passed  the  Maese  on  the  first 
day  of  July.  VtHercy  having,  received  advice  of  the  duke's 
{ipproach,  abandoned  his  enterprise,  and  retired  tp  Ton- 
geren,  from  whence  he  retreated  within  his  lines,  that 
peached  from  Marche  aux  Dames  on  the  Meuse,  along  the 
Mehaigne  as  far  as  Lenuive.  Kfariborough  having  joined 
d'Auverquerqoe,  sent  general  Scholten  with  a  detachment 
to  invest  Huy^  and  in  a  few  days  the  garrison  surrendered 
at  diso^etion.  The^  English  general,  resdhrifig  to  strike 
some  stroke  of  importance  that  shoidd  atone  for  his  disap* 
pointment  oil  the  Moselle,  sent  general  Homp^sch  to  the 
Skates,  with  a  proposed  for  attacking  the  French  lines^  and 
obtained  their  permission  to  do  whatever  he  should  thmk 
proper  for  the  gopd  of  the  common  causel  Then  he 
etpiaioed  the  scheme  in  two  succeswre  councils  of.  war,  by 
wfaVch,  at  lehgth,4t  was  approved  and  resolved  upon,  though 
some  Dutch  generals  declared  themselves  against  the  nader- 
taking.  The  enemy  were  posted  akmg  die  lin^  amount*' 
tng  to  one  hundred  battalions  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 

c  The  dukQ  of  Marlborough  finding  jdinwelf  obUg^d  tb  retreaji,  mnt  a  note 
frith  a  trumpeter  to  Vutars,  containing  an  aptilogy  fbr  decamping.-^— **  Do  me  the 
«  juHiee  fBvd  ho)  to  heUfim  thfllt.-mj  retTfat  m  ontire^  owii^  0  the  ftikvf  of  tbf 
^'  prince  of  liaden  {  hut  that  my  tstetia  tor  jou  is  still  greats  than  mj  reaentmeat 
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six  fiquadroM*  The  allied  army  did  not  much  exceed  that 
Dumber.  In  order  to  divide  them,  d'Auverquerque  made 
afaUe  motion  and  passed  the  Mehai^e,  as  if  he  had  intend- 
ed to  attack  the  lines  about  Mess^lin.  llie  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded. The  French  weakened  the  other  parts  by  strength- 
ening that  which  was  on  the  side  of  the  Gerbise  towards 
Namur,  The  duke  of  Marlborough  having  made  the 
disposition,  the' army  began  to  march  in  the  night  between 
die  seventeenth  ^and  eighteenth  of  July,  in  order  to  force  a 
passage  of  1  the  French^  lines  at  Heylesem,  the  castle  of 
Wauge,  and  the  villages  of  Wauge,  Neerhespen,  and 
Oostmakn.  These  posts  were  taken  with  very  little  dif-^ 
ficulty ;  but  before  the  infantry  could  come  up,  the  ehemy 
advance  with  fifty  squadrons  and  twenty  battalions,  and 
began  to  fire  from  eight  pidces  of  cannon  with  triple  barrelS| 
which  did  oonsiderable 'execution.  The  duke  perceiving 
that  they  were  continually  reinforced  from  the  other  pajts 
q{  the  lines,  ordered  the  horse  to  charge  their  cavalry,* 
which  were  soon  broken  and  routed ;  but  rallying,  behind 
dieir  infantry,  interlined  with  foot,  and  joined  by  fresh 
squadrons,  they  advanced  again  towards  the  allies,  who 
were  aow  sustained  by  their  infantry,  and  moved  forwards 
to  renew  the  charge.  After  a  warm,  though  short  engage*- 
>inent,  the  enemy's  horse  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. The  infantry,  seeing  themselves  abandoned  in  the 
plain,  retreated  in  "great  disorder,  between  the  -villages  of 
Heylesem  and  Golsteven,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
rest  of  their  army,  and  formed  again  in  order  of  battle. 
Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ordered  all  his  troops 
to  enter  the  lines:  and  extended  his  right  towards  the 
great  Geete  before  Tirlemont,  iijrhere  the  enemy  had  left  the 
battalion  of  Montluc,  which  surrendered  at  discretion* 
In  this  action  the  confederates  took  the  marquis  d'Ale^e 
and  the  count  de  Home,  lieutenant  generals,  one  major 
genera},  two  brigadier  generals,  with  many  other  officers, 
and  a  great  number  of  common  soldiers ;  a  large  heap  of 
standards,  four  co]otu*8,  one  pair  of  ketdedrums,  and  ten 
pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  action,  as  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough advanced  to  the  charge  at  the  head  of  several  squa* 
drons,  a  Bavarian  officer  rode  up  to  s^tack  him  sword  in 
hand ;  but  in  raising  himself  pn  his  stirrups  to  strike  with 
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the  greater  advantage,  he  fell   from  his  horse,  and  was 
immediately  slain* 

§  XXIV.  The  body  of  troops  commanded  by  monsieur 
d'Alegre  being  thus  defeated  with  little  or  no  loss  to  the 
confederates,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  mareschal  do 
Villeroy  passed  the  great  Geete  and  the  Deule,  With  great 
expedition,  and  took  possession  of  the  strong  camp  at  Parck, 
their  left  extending  to  Rooselaer,  and  their  right  to  Win- 
selen  against  the  height  of  Louvain.  Next  day  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  marching  through  the  plain  of  Parck,  took 
twelve  hundred  prisopers,  who  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  rest  of  the  enemy's  forces;  and  in  the  evening  he 
encamped  with  the  right  at  the  abbey  of  Vliersbeck,  and 
the  left  before  Bierbeck,  under  the  cannon  of  Louvain. 
^e  detached  lieutenant  general  Henkelum,  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  count  Oxenstiem,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  forces,  to  attack  some  posts  on  the  Deule,  which 
Vere  slenderly  guarded*  Their  advanced  guard  accor- 
dingly passed  the  river,  and  repulsed  the  enemy ;  but  for 
v^ant  of  timely  support,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  it  and 
retire.  On  the  third  of  August  baron  Spaar,  with  a  body 
of  Dutch  troops,  marched  to  Raboth  on  the  cafial  of 
Bruges,  forced  the  French  lines  at  Lovenddgen,  and  took 
four  forts  by  which  they  were  defended;  but  receiving 
advice  that  the  enemy  were  on  their  march  towards  him, 
he  retired  to  Mildcgem,  and  carried  with  him  several  hos- 
tages, as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  contributions  he 
had  raised.  On  the  fifteenth  the  duke  moved  from  Mil- 
dert  to  Corbais :  next  day  continued  his  march  to  Genap, 
from  whence  he  advanced  to  Fischermont*  On  the  seven- 
teenth general  d' Auverquerque  took  the  post  of  Watcrlo ; 
and  next  day  the  confederate  army  was  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle  before  the  enemy,  who  extended  from,  Overysche, 
near  the  wood  of  Soignies,  .to  Neerysche,  with  the  little 
river  Ysche  in  their  front,  so  as  to  cover  Brussels  and 
Louvain.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  proposed  to  attack 
them  immediately,  before  they  could  recollect  themrfclvca 
from  their  consternation;  and  d'Auverquerque  approved 
of  the  design ;  but  it  was  opposed  by  general  Sdhlangen- 
burgh,  and  other  Dutch  officers,  who  represented  it  in  such 
a  light  to  the  deputies  of.  the  States,  that  diey  refused  to 


concur  in  the  execution.  The  duke  being  obliged  to  re- 
linquish the  scheme,  wrote  an  expostulatory  letter  to  the 
states  general,  complaining  of  their  having  withdrawn  that 
confidence  whicfh  they  had  reposed  in  him  while  he  acted 
in  Gerihany.  This  letter  being  published  at  the  Hague, 
excited  murmurs  among  the  people,  and  the  English  nation 
were  incensed  at  the  presumption  of  thp  deputies,  who 
wrote  several  letters  in  their  own  justification  to  the  states 
general:  but  these  had  no  effect  upon  the  populace,  by 
whom  the  duke  was  respected  even  to  a  degree  of  adora- 
tion. The,  States  being  apprised  of  the  resentment  that 
prevailed  over  all  England,  and  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
lord  president  of  the  council,  was  appointed  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  Holland,  with  instructions  to  demand  satis- 
faction, thought  proper  to  anticipate  his  journey,  by 
making  submissions  to  the  duke,  and  removing  Schlangen-' 
burgh  from  his  command.  The  confederate  army  returned 
to  Corbais,  from  whence  it  marched  to  Perwitz,  where  it 
encamped.  The  little  town  of  Sout  Leeuwe,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  a  morass,  .and  constituting  the  chief  defence 
of  the  enemy's  lines,' being  taken  by  a  detachment  under, 
the  command  of  lieutenant  general  Dedem,  the  duke  or- 
dered the  lines  from  this  place  to  Wassiegne  to  be  leveled, 
and  the  town  of  Tirlemont  to  be  dismantled ;  then  passing 
the  Demer,  he  encamped  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber at  Aerschot.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  month  he 
marched  to  HeyeHthals;  from  hence  the  duke  repaired  to 
the  Hague,  where  he  had  several  conferences  with  the 
pensionary.  In  a  few  days  he  returned  to  the  army,  which 
decamping  from  He venthals,  marched  to  Clampthout.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  October,  the  count  de  Noyelles 
invested  Santvliet,  which  surrendered  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  '  . 

$  XXXV.  At  this  period  the  duke,  in  consequence  of 
pressing  letters  from  the.  emperor,  set  out  for  Vienna,  in 
order  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  Ensuing  campaign, 
and  other  measures  of  importance,  in  which  the  concerns 
of  the  allies  were  interested.  In  his  way  he  was  mag- 
nificendy  entertained  by  the  elector  palatine,  and  him  of 
Triers,  and  co«iplimented  by  the  magistracy  of  Franckfort, 
where  he  conferred  with  prince  Lewis  of  Baden.^     Qn  the 
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twelfth  of  November  he  arrived  at  Vienna,  where  he  was 
treated  with  the  highest  mar]^  of  distinetion  and  cordial 
friendship  by  their  imperial  majesties.  His  son-in-law,  the 
earl  of  Sunderland,  had  been  sent  thither  as  envoy  extraor- 
dinary ;  and  now  they  conferred  togedier  with  the  emperor  and 
his  ministers.  They  resolved  ,to  maintain  the  war  with  re- 
doubled vigour*  The  treaties  were  renewed,  and  provision . 
made  for  the  security  of  \he  duke  of  Savoy*  The  emperor, 
in  consideration  of  the  ^duke's  signal  service  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  presented  him  with  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of 
Mindelheim  in  Suabia,  which  was  now  erected  into  a  prin* 
cipality  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  his  return  with  the 
earl  of  Sunderland  he  visited  the  courts  of  Berlin  and 
Hanover,  where  he  was  received  with  ihat  extraordinaiy 
respect  which  was  due  to  his  character,  and  arrived  at  the 
Hague  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  December.  Ther^  h^ 
settled  the  operations  of  the  next  campaign  with  the  states 
general,  who  consented  to  join  England  in  maintaining  an 
additional  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  as  a  reinforcement  to 
the  army  of  prince  Eugene  in  Italy .^  Whilfe  the  allies  wercf 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Santvliet,  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
sent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of  don  Marcello 
de  Grimaldi,  to  invest  l>iest,  the  garrison  pf  which  were 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

$  XXXVI.  On  the  upper  Rhine  mareschal  Villars  4)e- 
sieged  and  took  Homburgh,  and  passed  the  Rhine  at  Stras^ 
burgh  on  the  sixth  day  of  August.  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden 
arriving  in  the  camp  of  the  Imperialists  at  Stolhoffen,  not 
only  obliged  him,  to  retire,  but  having  passed  the  river, 
forced  the  French  lines  at  Hagenau:  then  he  reduced  Dru- 
senheitn  and  Hagenau,  but  attempted  no  enterprise  equal 
to  the  number  of  his  army,  although  the  emperor  had  ex- 
postulated with  him  severely  on  his  conduct,  and  he  had 
now  a  fair  opportunity  of  emulating  the  glory  of  Marlbof- 
VOiigh,  upon  whom  he  looked  with  the  eyes  of  an  envious 
rival.  In  Italy  a  battTe  wa9  foUght  at  Casano,  between 
prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  de  Vendome,  with  dubious 
success.  The  duke  de  Feuillade  reduced  Chivas,  and  in- 
vested Nice,  which,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  surrendered 
in  December.  All  the  considerable  places  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy  were  ;  now  taken^  except  Coni  and  Turin ; 
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and  his  little  army  was  reduced  to  twelve  thousand  men, 
whom  he  could  hardly  support.  His  dutchess,  his  clergy, 
and  his  subjects  in  general,  pressed  him  to  submit  to  the 
necessity  of  his  afFairs :  but  he  adhered  to  the  alliance  with 
vsurprising  fortitude.  He  withstood  the  importunities  of 
his  dutchess,  excluded  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  from  his 
counsels ;  and  when  he  had  occasion  for  a  confessor,  chose 
a  priest  oc^casionally,  either  from  the  dominicans  or  fran« 
ciscans.  The  campaign  in  Portugal  began  with  a  very 
promising  aspect.  The  allies  invaded  Spain  by  the  diffe- 
rent frontiers  of  Beyra  and  Alentejo.  Their  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  Conde  das  Galveas,  undertook  the 
siege  of  Valencia  d' Alcantara  in  May,  and  took  it  by  as- 
sault :  Albuquerque  surrendered  upon  articles :  and  then 
the  troops  were  sent  into  quarters  of  refreshment.  The 
marquis  de  las  Minas,  who  commanded  the  Portuguese  in 
the  province  of  Beyra,  reduced  the  town  of  Salvaterra, 
plundered  and  burned  Sarca,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Panamacos  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Towards  the  end 
of  September  the  confederates  being  reassembled,  invested 
Badajox,  by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Galway,  who  lost  his 
right  hand  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
off;  so  that  the  conduct  of  the  siege  was  left  to  general  Fa- 
gel.  He  had  made  considerable  progress  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  place,  when  the  marquis  de  Thesse  found 
means  to  throw  in  a  powerful  reinforcement :  and  then  the 
confederates  abandoned  the  enterprise.  The  war  continued 
to  rage  in  Hungary  with  various  success.  Ragotski,  though 
frequently  worsted,  appeared  still  in  arms,  and  ravaged  the 
country,  which  became  a  scene  of  misery  and  desolation.  In' 
Poland  the  old  cardinal  primate  owned  Stanislaus,  but  died 
before  the  coronation,  which*  was  performed  by  the  bishop 
of  Cujavia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  king  Augusta* 
had  passed  through  Poland  in  disguise  to  the  Muscovite 
army,  which  was  put  under  his  command  in  Lithuania ;  and 
the  campaign  was  protracted  through  the  whole  winter  sea- 
son,^ notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather  in  that 
northern  climate.  In  the  spring  the  Swedish  general,  Rein- 
child,  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Saxon  array, 
which  was  either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken,  with  their  camp, 
^^ggagc,  and  artillery :  yet  the  war  was  not  extinguished* 
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The.lcing  of  Sweden  continued  obstinately  deaf  to  all  pro- 
posals of  peace,  and  was  become  as  savage  in  his  manners, 
as  brutal  in  his  revenge# 

§  XXXVII.  At  sea  the  arms  of  the  allies  were  gene- 
rally prosperous^  Philip  of  Spain  being  obstinately  bent 
upon  retaking  Gibraltar,  sent  mareschal  de  Thesse  to  renew 
the  ^icge,  while  de  Pointis  was  ordered  to  block  up  the 
place  by  sea  with  his  squadron.  The  French  officers  carried 
on  the  siege  with  such  activity,  that  the  prince  of  Hesse 
despatched  an  express  to  Lisbon  with  a  letter,  desiring  sir 
John  Leake  to  sail  immediately  to  his  assistance.  This  ad- 
miral having  been  reinforced  from  England  by  sir  Thomas 
Dilkes,  with  five  ships  of  the  line  and  a  body  of  troops,  set 
aail  immediately ;  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  March  descried 
five  ships  of  war  hauling  out  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  Thesd 
were  commanded  by  de  Pointis  in  person^  to  whom  the 
English  admiral  gave  chase.  One  of  them  struck,  after 
having  made  a  very  slight  resistance ;  and  the  rest  ran 
ashore  to  the  westward  of  Marbella,  where  they  were  des- 
troyed. The  remaining  part  of  the  French  aquadron  had 
been  blown  from  their  anchors,  and  taken  shelter  in  the 
bay  of  Malaga;  but  now  they  slipped  their  cables,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Toulon.  The  mareschal  de 
Thesse  in  consequence  of  this  disaster,  turned  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar  into  a  blockade,  and  withdrew  the  greater  part 
of  his  forces.  While  sir  John  Leake  was  employed  in  this 
expedition,  sir  George  Byng,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
cruise  in  soundings  for  the  protection  of  trade,  took  a  ship 
of  forty  guns  from  the  enemy,  together  with  twelve  priva- 
teers, and  seven  vessels  richly  laden  from  the  West  Indies. 

$  XXXVIII.  But  the  most  eminent  achievement  of 
this  summer,  was  the  reduction  of  Barcelona,  by  the  cele- 
brated earl  of  Peterborough  and  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
who  sailed  from  St.  Helens  in  the  latter  end  of  May  with 
the  English  fleet,  having  on  board  a  body  of  five  thousand 
laud  forces ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  June  arrived  at  Lisbon ; 
where  they  were  joined  by  sir  John  Leake  and  the  Dutch 
admiral,  Allemonde.  In  a  council  of  war,  they  determined 
to  put  to  sea  with  eight-and-forty  ships  of  the  line,  which 
should  be  stationed  between  Cape  Spartel  and  the  bay  of 
Cadiz,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  th,e  Toulon  and 
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Brest  squadrons.  The  prince  of  Hesse  d' Armstadt  arriving 
from  Gibraltar,  assured  king  Charles,  that  the  province  of 
Catsdonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  were  attached  to 
his  interest :  and  his  majesty  being  weary  of  Portugal,  re- 
solved to  accompany  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  Barcelona. 
He  accordingly  embarked  with  him  on  board  of  the  Rane- 
lagh;  and  the  fleet  sailed  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July, 
the  earl  of  Galway  having  reinforced  them  with  two  regi- 
ments of  English  dragoons.  At  Gibraltar  they  took  on 
board  the  English  guards,  and  thr^e  old  regiments,  in  lieu 
-of  which  they  left  two  new  raised  battalions.  Oa  th« 
eleventh  day  of  August  they  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Altea, 
where  the  earl  of  Peterborough  published  a  manifesto  in 
the  Spanish  language,  which  had  such  an  effect,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
adjacent  mountains,  acknowledged  king  Charles  as  their* 
laMrful  sovereign.  They  seized  the  town  of  Denia  for  his 
service;  and  he  sent  thither  a  garrison  of  four  hundred 
men  under  the  command  of  major  general  Ramos.  Oa 
the  twenty-second  they  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Barcelona : 
the  troops  were  disembarked  to  the  eastward  of  the  city, 
where  they  encamped  in  a  strong  situation,  and  were  well 
received  by  the  country  people.  King  Charles  landed 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  infinite  multitude  from  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  who  threw  themselves  at 
bis  feet,  exclaiming,  "Long  live  the  king!*'  and  exhibited 
all  the  marks  of  the  most  extravagant  joy.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Barcelona  were  well  affected  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
but  overawed  by  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  men  under  the 
duke  de  Popoli,  Velasco,  and  other  oflScers  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  king  Philip.  Considering  the  strength  of  such 
a  garrison,  and  the  small  number  of  Dutch  and  English 
troops,  nothing  could  appear  more  desperate  and  dangerous 
than  the  design  of  besieging  the  place :  yet  thjs  Was  pro- 
posed by  the  prince  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt,  who  served  in 
the  expedition  as  a  volunteer,  strongly  urged  by  king 
Charles,  and  approved  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel.  The  city  was  accordingly  invested  on 
one  side;  but  as  a  previous  step  to  the  reduction  of  it, 
they  resolved  to  attack  the  fort  of  Montjuic,  strongly 
situated  on  a  hill  that  commanded  the  city.     The  outworks 
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were  taken  by  storm,  with  the  loss  of  the  gallant  prince  of 
Hesse,  who  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  expired  in  a 
few  hours :  then  the  earl  of  Peterborough  began  to  bom- 
bard the  body  of  the  fort ;  and  a  shell  chancing  to  fall  into 
the  magazine  of  powder,  blew  it  up,  together  with  the 
governor  and  some  of  the  best  officers :  an  accident  which 
struck  such  a  terror  into  the  garrison,  that  they  surrendered 
without  further  resistance. 

$  XXXIX*  This  great  point  being  gained,  the  EngliA 
general  erected  his  batteries  against  the  town,  with  the 
help  of  the  Miquelets  and  seamen :  the  bombketches  be- 
gan to  fire  with  such  execution,  that  in  a  few  days  the 
governor  capitulated,  and  on  the  fourth  •  day  of  October 
king  Charles  entered  in  triumph.^  All  the  other  places  in 
Catalonia  declared  for  him,  except  Roses;  so  that  the 
largest  and  richest  province  of  Spain  was  conquered  wiA  an 
army  scarce  double  the  number  of  the  garrison  of  Barcelona. 
King  Charles  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
queen  of  England,  containing  a  circumstantial  detail  of  his 
affairs,  the  warmest  expressions  of  acknowledgment,  and 
the  highest  encomiums  on  her  subjects,  particularly  the 
earl  of  Peterborough*  In  a  council  of  war  it  was. de- 
termined that  the  king  and  the  earl  should  continue  in 
Catalonia  with  the  land  forces :  that  sir  Ckmdesley  Shovel 
should  return  to  England:  that  five-and-twenty  English 
and  fifteen  Dutch  ships  of  war  should  winter  at  Lisbon, 
under  the  command  of  sir  John  Leake  and  the  Dutch 
rear-admiral,  Wassenaer ;  and  that  four  English  and  two 
Dutch  frigates  should  remain  at  Barcelona*  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Velasco  was  transported  to  Malaga  with  about  a 

ft  Voltaire,  ui>On  what  authority  we  know  iiot»  tell*  m,  that  diuinft  the  eapita- 
ktion,  the  German  and  Catalonian  troops  found  means  to  climb  over  the  ramparts 
into  the  city,  and  began  to  commit  tf le  most  barbuH>u8  exoeflses :  the  tieeroy  com- 
plained to  Peterborough  that  his  soldiers  had  taken  an  unfair  advmitage  of  the 
treaty,  and  were  actually  employed  in  burning,  phindering,  murdering,  and 
Tiolating  the  inhabitants.  The  ean  replied,  **  They  must  then  be  the  troops  of 
the  prince  of  Hesse  ;  allow  me  to  enter  the  city  with  my  English  forces,  I  will  save 
it  fi-om  ruin  ;  oblige  the  German%  to  retire,  and  march  Imek  again  to  oar  present 
situation.*'  The  viceroy  trusted  his  honour,  and  forthwith  admitted  the  earl 
wilh  his  troops.  He  soon  drove  out  the  Germans  and  Catalonians,  after  having 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  plunder  they  had  taken ;  and  by  ao<»dertt  he  rescued  the 
dutchess  of  Popoli  from  the  hands  of  two  brutal  soldiers,  and  delivered  her  to  her 
husband.  Having  thus  appeased  the  tumult,  and  dispelled  the  horrors  of  Ae 
citizens,  he  retui'ned  to  his  former  station,  leaving  the  inhabiUnts  of  Barcelona 
amazed  at  such  an  instance  of  magnanimity  and  moderation  in  a  people  whom 
they  had  been  taught  to  eoosider  us  the  mgst  sRvage  barbariaBt, 
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thousand  men  of  his  garrison :  the  rest  voluntarily  engaged 
in  the  service  of  king  Charles,  and  six  other  regiments 
were  raised  by  the   states  of  Cs^talonia.     The  count  de 
Cifuentes,  at  the  head  of  the  Miquelets  and  Catalans  at* 
tached    to   the   house   of    Austria,    secured    Tarragonia^ 
^  Tortosa,  Lerida,  San  Mattheo,  Gironne,  and  other  places* 
^,  Raphael  Nevat,  revolting  from  Philip  with  his  whole 
l^<^f  horse,  joined  general  Ramos  at  Denia,  and 
ft>«^  ^"^es  masters  of  several  places  of  importance  in 

the  kingu.  £  Valencia.  Flushed  with  such  unexpected 
success  they^enetrated  to  the  capital  of  the  same  name, 
which  they  surprised,  together  with  the  marquis  de  Villa 
Garcia,  the  viceroy,  and  the  archbishop*  These  advantages, 
however,  were  not  properly  improved.  The  court  of 
Charles  was  divided  into  factions,  and  so  much  time  lost 
in  disputes,  that  the  enemy  sent  a  body  of  six  thousand 
men  into  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  under  the  command  of 
the  conde  de  las  Torres,  who  forthwith  invested  S^n 
Mattheo,  guarded  by  colonel  Jones  at  the  head  of  five 
huncj^red  Miquelets.  This  being  a  place  of  great  con- 
sequence, on  account  of  its  situation,  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough marched  thither  with  one  thousand  infantry,  and 
two  hundred  dragoons;  and  by  means  of  feigned  intelli* 
gence  artfully  conveyed  to  the  conde,  induced  that  general 
to  abandon  the  siege  with  precipitation,  in  the  apprehension 
ol  being  suddenly  attacked  by  a  considerable  army.  Peter* 
borough  afterwards  took  possession  of  Nules,  and  pur* 
chasing  horses  at  Castillon  de  la  Plana,  began  to  form  a 
body  of  cavalry,  which  did  good  service  in  the  sequel. 
Having  assembled  a  little  army,  consisting  of  ten  squadrons 
of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  four  battalions  of  regular  troops, 
with  about  three  thousand  militia,  he  marched  to  Molvie- 
dro,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  by  the  governor,  briga- 
dier Mahoni.  Between  this  officer  and  the  duke  d'Arcos, 
the  Spanish  general,  he  excited  such  jealousies  by  dint  of 
artifices,  not  altogether  justifiable  even  in  war,  that  the 
duke  was  more  intent  upon  avoiding  the  supposed  treachery 
of  Mahoni  than  upon  interrupting  the  earUs  march  to 
Valencia,  where  the  inhabitants  expressed  uncommon  marks 
of  joy  at  his  arrival.  About  this  period  a  very  obstinate 
action  happened  at  St.  Istevan  de  Litera,  where  the  chevalier 
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d'Asfeld,  with  nine  squadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and 
as  many  battalions  of  French  infantry,  attacked  colonel 
Wills  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachnoent:  but  this  last 
being  supported  by  lieutenant  general  Cunningham,  who 
mrsLs  mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement,  repulsed  the 
enemy  though  three  times  his  number,  with  the  loss  of  four 
hundred  men  killed  upon  the  spot.  The  troops  on  both 
sides  fought  with  the  most  desperate  valour,  keeping  up 
their  fire  until  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces  met,  and  charg- 
ing each  other  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  only 
misfortune  that  attended  the  English  arms  in  the  course  oJF 
this  year,  was  the  capture  of  the  Baltic  fleet  homeward 
bound  with  their  convoy  of  three  ships  of  war,  which  were 
taken  by  the  Dunkirk  squadron  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  St.  Paul,  though  he  himself  was  killed  in  the 
engagement.  When  an  account  of  this  advantage  was 
cooimunicated  to  the  French  king,  he  replied  with  a  sigh, 
**  Very  well,  I  wish  the  ships  were  safe  again  in  any 
**•■  English  port,  provided  the  count  de  St.  Paul  could 
",  be  restored  to  life."  After  the  death  of  the  famous  du 
Bart,  this  officer  was  counted  the  best  seaman  in  France. 

§  XL.  The  kingdom  of  England  was  now  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  election  of  members  for  the  new  par- 
liament. The  tories  exerted  themselves  with  great  indus- 
try, and  propagated  the  cry  of  the  church's  being  in  danger; 
a  cry  in  which  the  Jacobites  joined  with  great  fervour :  but, 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  in  words  and  writing,  a 
majority  of  whigs  was  returned ;  and  now  the  lord  Godol- 
phin,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  neutrality,  thought 
proper  openly  to  countenance  that  faction.  By  his  interest 
cooperating  with  the  influence  of  the  dutchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, 3ir  Nathan  Wright  was  deprived  of  the  great  seal, 
which  was  committed  to  Mr.  William  Cowper,  with  the 
title  of  lord  keeper.  This  was  a  lawyer  of  good  extraction, 
superior  talents,  engaging  manners,  and  eminence  in  his 
profession.  He  was  staunch  to  whig  principles,  and  for 
many  years  had  been  considered  as  one  of  their  best 
speakers  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  new  parliament 
meeting  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  a  violent  con- 
test arose  about  the  choice  of  a  speaker.  Mr.  Bromley 
was  supported  by  the  tories,  and  the  whigs  proposed  Mr. 
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John  Smith,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  forty-three 
voices.  The  queen  in  her  speech  represented  the  necessitj^ 
of  acting  vigorously  against  France,  as  a  common  enemy 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe  :  she  commended  the  fortitude  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  which  she  said  was  without  example : 
she  told  them  her  intention  was  to  expedite  commissions 
for  treating  of  an  union  with  Scotland ;  she  earnestly  re- 
commended an  union  of  minds  and  affections  among  her 
people  :  she  observed,  that  some  persons  had  endeavoured 
to  foment  animosities,  and  even  suggested  in  print,  that 
the  established  church  was  in  danger :  she  affirmed  that 
such  people  were  enemiesTo  her  and  to  the  kingdom,  and 
meant  only  to  cover  designs  which  they  durst  not  publicly 
own,  by  endeavouring  to  distract  the  nation  with  unreason^ 
able  and  groundless  distrusts  and  jealousies :  she  declared 
she  would  always  affectionately  support  and  countenance 
the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  established :  that  she 
would  inviolably  maintain  the  toleration,  that  she  would 
promote  religion  and  virtue,  encourage  trade,  and  every 
thing  else  that  might  make  them  a  happy  and  flourishing 
people* 

§  XLL  The  majority  in  both  houses  now  professed  the 
same  principles,  and  were  well  disposed  to  support  the  queen 
in  all  her  designs.  They  first  presented  the  usual  addres- 
ses, in  the  warmest  terms  of  duty  and  affection.  Then  the 
commons  drew  up  a  second,  assuring  her  they  would,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  assist  her  in  bringing  the  treaty 
of  union  to  a  happy  conclusion.  They  desired  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  relating  to  the 
union  and  succession,  might  be  laid  before  the  house.  The 
lords  had  solicited  the  §ame  satisfaction :  and  her  majesty 
promised  to  comply  with  their  request.  The  lower  house 
having  heard  and  decided  in  some  cases  of  controverted 
elections,  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  estimates 
for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  granted  the  supplies 
without  hesitation.  In  the  house  of  lords  while  the  queen 
was  present,  lord  Haversham,  at  the  end  of  a  long  speech, 
in  which  he  reflected  upon  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, both  on  the  Moselle  and  in  Brabant,  moved  for 
an  address  to  desire  her  majesty  would  invite  the  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  crown  of  England  to  comt?  and  reside  in  the 
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Icingidoni.  This  motion  was  earnestly  supported  by  tiie 
duke  of  Buckingham,  die  earls  of  Rochester,  Nottingham^ 
and  Anglesea.  They  said  there  was  no  method  so  effec- 
tual to  secure  the  succession,  as  that  of  the  successor's  being 
upon  the  spot,  ready  to  assume  and  maintain  his  or  her  rig^t 
against  any  pretender ;  and  they  observed,  diat  in  former 
times,  when  the  throne  of  England  was  vacant,  the  first 
comer  had  always  succeeded  in  his  pretensions*  Tlie  pro- 
posal was  veheraendy  opposed  by  the  whigs,  who  knew  it 
was  disagreeable  to  the  queen,  whom  they  would  not  ven- 
ture, to  disoblige*  They  argued,  that  a  rivalry  between 
the  two  courts  might  produce  distractions,  and  be  attended 
with  very  ill  consequences,  and  observed,  that  the  princess 
Sophia  had  expressed  a  full  satisfaction  in  the  assurances 
of  the  queen,  who  had  promised  to  maintain  her  tide.  The 
question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  great 
majority.  The  design  of  the  tories  in  making  this  motion 
was,  to  bring  the  other  party  into  disgrace  either  with  the 
queen  or  with  the  people,  liieir  joining  in  the  measure 
would  have  given  umbrage  tQ  their  sovereign ;  and,  by  op- 
posing it,  they  ran  the  risk  of  incurring  the  public  odium, 
as  enemies  to  the  protestant  succession :  but  the  pretence  of 
the  tories  was  so  thin,  the  nation  saw  through  it :  and  the 
sole  effect  the  motion  produced,  was  the  queen's  resentment 
against  the  whole  party.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum,  propo- 
sed, that  provision  might  be  made  for  maintaining  the  public 
quiet  in  the  interval  between  the  queen's  decease,  and  the 
arrival  of  her  successor ;  the  motion  was  seconded  by  the 
lord  treasurer;  and  a  bill, brought  in  for  the  better  security 
of  her  majesty's  person  and  government,  and  of  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  England.  By  this  act  a  regency  was  ap- 
pointed of  the  seven  persons  that  should  possess  the  offices  of 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper, 
lord  treasurer,  lord  president,  lord  privy  seal,  lord  high  ad- 
miral, and  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench. 
Their  business  was  to  proclaim  the  next  successor  through 
the  kingdom  of  England,  and  join  with  a  certain  number  of 
persons  named  as  regents  by  the  successor,  in  three  lists 
to  be  sealed  up  and  deposited  with  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  lord  keeper,  and  the  minister  residentiary  of 
Hanover.     It  was  enacted,  that  these  joint  regencies  should 
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tonduct  the  administration :  that  the  last  parliament,  even 
though  dissolved,  should  reassemble,  and  continue  siuing 
for  six  months  after  the  decease  of  her  majesty.  The  bill 
met  with  a  warm  opposition  from  the  tories,  and  did  not 
pato  the  upper  house  without  a  protest.  It  was  still  further 
pbstilicted  in  the  house  of  commons  even  by  some  of  the  whig 
party,' who  were  given  to  understand  that  the  princess  Sophia 
had  expressed  an  inclination  to  reside  in  England.  Excep-^ 
tions  were  likewise  taken  to  that  clause  in  the  bill,  enact- 
ing, that  the  last  parliament  should  be  reassembled.  They 
affirmed,  that  this  was  inconsistent  with  part  of  this  act  by 
which  the  succession  was  at  first  settled ;  for,  among  other 
limitations,  the  parliament  had  provided,  that  when  the 
crown  should  devolve  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  no  man, 
who  had  either  place  or  pension,  should  be  capable  of  sitting 
in  the  house  of  commons.  After  tedious  disputes  and  zea- 
lous altercations,  they  agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  offi- 
ces should  be  specified, as  disqualifying  places.  This  self- 
denying  clause,  and  some  other  amendments,  produced 
conferences  between  the  twd  houses,^  and  at  length  the  bill 
passed  by  their  mutual  assent.  Lord  Haversham  moved  for 
an  ihquir}'*  into  the  miscarriages  of  the  last  campaign,  hoping 
to  find  some  foundation  for  censure  in  the  conduce  of  the , 
duke  of  Marlborough :  but  the  proposal  was  rejected  as 
invidious;  and  the  two  houses  presented  an  address  to  the 
queen,  desiring  she  would  preserve  a  good  correspondence 
among  all  the  confederates.  They  likewise  concurred  in 
repealing  the  act  by  which  the  Scots  had  been  alienated, 
and  all  the  northern  counties  alarmed  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  rupture  between  the  two  nations.  The  lord 
Shannon  and  brigadier  Stanhope  arriving  with  an  account 
of  the  expedition  to  Catalonia,  the  queen  communicated 
the  good  news  in  a  speech  to  both  houses,  expressing  her 
hope  that  they  would  enable  her  to  prosecute  the  advan- 
tages which  }ieT  arms  had  acquired.  The  commons  were 
so  well  pleased  with  the  tidings,  that  they  forthwith  granted 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  her  majesty's 
proportion  in  the  expense  of  prosecuting  the  successes 
already  gained  by  king  Charles  III.  for  the  recovery  of 
the  monarchy  of  Spain  to  the  house  of  Austria.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  of  November,  the  queen  gave  the  royal  assept 
Vol.  I.  R  r  r 
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to  an  act  for  exhibiting  ^  bill  to  Baturalize  the  prioceu 
Sophia,  and  the  issue  of  her  body. 

$  XLI|«  These  measures  being  taken,  th^  sixth  day  of 
December  was  appoiiited  for  inquiring  into  those  dangers 
^  which  the  tories  affirmed  the  church  waf  exposed  I  $oA 
the  queen  attended  in  person,  to%hear  the  debates  09  this 
interesting  subject.  The  earl  of  Rochester  compared  the  ex^ 
pressions  in  the  queen's  speech  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  ^ssion 
to  the  law  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  denotyM;ing  th^ 
penalties  of  treason  against  those  who  should  call  th^  )Ling  a 
papist :  for  which  reason,  he  said,  he  always  thou|^ht  him  of 
that  persuasion.  He  a$rmed  that  the  church's  danger  arose 
from  the  act  of  security  in  Scotland,  the  absence  of  the  succes- 
8or  to  the  crown,  and  the  practice  of  occasional  conformity. 
He  was  answered  by  lord  Halifax,  who,  by  way  of  recrinu»a^ 
tion,  observed  that  king  Charles  lit  wa^  a  RoniMin  catholic,  at 
least  his  brother  declared  him  a  papist  after  his  death :  th^ 
his  brother  and  successor  was  a  known  Romaq  catholic, 
yet  the  church  thought  herself  secure ;  and  thoa^  patriots 
who  stood  up  in  its  defence  were  discountenanced  and  pun^ 
ished :  nay,  when  the  successgi-  ascended  the  throve,  and 
the  church  was  apparently  in  the  mosj(  immin^t  danger, 
by  the  high  commission  court  bx^,  otherwiiSe,  th^  nation 
was  then  indeed  generally  alarmed  i  and  every  body  knew 
who  sat  in  that  court,  and  entered  deeply  into  the:  measur-es 
which  were  then  pursued.  Compton,  bishop  of  l^ondon, 
declared  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  from  profanones^ 
irreligion,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  He  comr 
plained,  thai  sermons  were  preached  wherein  rebellion  was 
countenanced,  and  resis^ce  tq  the  higher  pov^ers  encou- 
raged. He  alluded  to  a  sermon  preached  before  the  lord 
mayor,  by  Mr.  Hoadly,  now  bishop  of  \Ywhester.  Bur- 
net of  Sarum  said,  the  bishop  c^f  London  wa^  th^  last  man 
who  ought;  to  complain  of  that  sermon;  for  if  the  doctrine 
it  contained  was  not  good,  he  did  ACt  kniow  what  defence 
his  lordship  could  make  for  hi^  appearing  in  arms  -a|  ${ot- 
tingham.  He  affirmed  the  church  would  be  always  subjecl 
to  profaneness  and  irreligion,  but  that  they  were  v^  now 
so  flagrant  a»  they  u^ua^y  had  been ;  he  said  the  society- 
set  up  fo.r  reformation  in  London,  and  other  cities,^  had 
epntributed  considerably  to  U^e  suppression  of  vice :  he^ 


was  sure  the  corpotation  for  propagating  the  gospel  had 
done  a  great  deal  towards  instructing  men  in  religion,  by 
^ving  great  numbers  of  books  in  practical  divinity :  by  erect- 
ing libraries  in   country  parishes;  by  sending  many  able 
divines  to  the  foreign  plantations,  and  founding  schools  to 
breed  up  children  in  the  christian  knowledge ;  though  to 
ttiis  expense  very  little  had  been  contributed  by  those  whd 
appear^  so  wonderfully  zealous  for  the  church.  The  arch* 
bishop  of  York  expressed  his  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the   increase  of  dissenters :    particularly  from   tjie   many 
academies  they  had  instituted ;  he  moved,  that  the  judges 
might  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the  laws   that  were  iii 
force  against  such  seminaries,  and  by  what  means  they 
might    be    suppressed.       Lord    Wharton    moved,    that 
the  judges    might    also  be    consulted    about    means    of 
suppressing  schools  and  seminaries "^heM  by  nonjurorar;  ixi 
one  of  which  the   sons  of  a  noble  lord  in  that  house  had 
been  educated.     To  this   sarcasm  the   archbishop  replied^ 
that  his  sons  were  indeed  taught  by  Mr.  Ellis,  a  sober^ 
vtrtuous  man ;  but  that  when  he  refused  the  oath  of  abju- 
ration, they  were  immediately  withdrawn  from  his  instruc* 
tions.     Lord  Wharton  proceeded  to  declare,  that  he  had 
carefully  perused   a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Memorial,'* 
which  was  said  to  contain  a  demonstration  that  th^  church 
was  in  danger ;  but  all  he  couM  learn  was,  that  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,^  the  earls   of  Rochester  and  Nottingham, 
were  out  of  place :  that  he  remembered  some  of  these  no- 
blemen sat  in  the  high  commission  court,  and  then  made  ~ 
no   complaint  of  the   church's  being  in  danger.     Patrick, 
bishop  of  Ely,  complained  of  the  heat  and  passion  mani- 
fested by  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  universities,  and 
of  the  undutiful  behaviour  of .  the   clergy   towards  their 
bishops.      He  was  seconded  by  Hough  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  who  added,  that  the  inferior  clergy  calumniated 
their   bishops,  as   if  they  were   in  a  plot  to  destroy  the 
church,  and  had  compounded  to  be  the  last  of  their  order; 
Hooper  of  Bath  and  Wells  expatiated  on  the  invidious  dis- 
tinction implied  in  the  terms  "  High  Church,"  and  "  Low 
**  Church."     The  duke  of  Leeds  asserted,  that  the  church 
could  not  be  safe,  without  an  act  against  occasional  con- 
formity.    Lord  Somera  recapitulated  aH  the   argumehtti 
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which  had  been  used  on  both  sides  of  the  question:  he 
declared  his  own  opinion  was,  that  the  nation  was  happy 
under  a  wise  and  just  administration:  that  for  men  to 
raise  groundless  jealousies  at  that  juncture,  could  mean  no 
less  than  an  intention  to  embroil  the  people  at  home,  and 
defeat  the  glorious  designs  of  the  allies  abroad.  The  de- 
hate  being  finished,  the  question  was  put.  Whether  the 
church  of  England  was  in  danger,  and  carried  in  the  nega- 
tive by  a  great  majority :  then  the  house  resolved.  That 
the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  which  was 
rescued  from  the  extremest  danger  by  king  William  III. 
of  glorious  memory,  is  now,  by  God's  blessing,  under  the 
happy  reign  of  her  majesty,  in  a  most  safe  and  flourishing 
condition ;  and  that  whoever  goes  about  to  suggest  or  in- 
sinuate that  the  church  is  in  danger,  under  her  majesty's 
administration,  is  an  enemy  to  the  queen,  the  church,  and 
the  kingdom.  Next  day  the  commons  concurred  in  this 
determination,  and  joined  the  lords  in  an  address  to  the 
queen,  communicating  this  resolution,  beseeching  her  to 
take  effectual  measures  for  making  it  public ;  and  aUo  for 
punishing  the  authors  and  spreaders  of  the  seditious  and 
scandalous  reports  of  the  church's  being  in  danger.  She 
accordingly  issued  a  proclamation,  containing  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  two  houses,  and  offering  a  reward  for  discover- 
ing the  author  of  the  Memorial  of  the  church  of  England, 
^d  for  apprehending  David  Edwards,  a  professed  papist, 
charged  upon  oath  to  be  the  printer  and  publisher  of  that 
libel. 

$  XL  III.  After  a  short  adjournment,  a  committee  of 
the  lower  house  presented  the  thanks  of  the  commons  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  for  his  great  services  performed 
to  her  majesty  and  the  nation  in  the  last  campaign,  and  for 
his  prudent  negotiation  with  her  allies.  This  nobleman, 
was  in  such  credit  with  the  people,  that  when  he  proposed 
a  loan  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  emperor, 
upon  a  branch  of  his  revenue  in  Silesia,  the  money  was  ad- 
vanced^ immediately  by  the  merchants  6f  London.  The 
kingdom  was  blessed  with  plenty  :  the  queen  was  universally 
beloved :  the  pec^le  in  general  were  zealous  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war :  the  forces  were  well  paid :  the  treasury 
was  punctual :  and,  though  ^  great  quantity  of  coin  was 
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exported  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  the  paper  cur- 
rency  supplied  the  deficiency  so   well,  that  no  murmurs 
were  heard,  and  the  public   credit  flourished  both  at  home 
and  abroad.     All  the  funds  being  established,  one  in  par- 
ticular for  two  millions  and  a  half  by  way  of  annuities  for 
ninety-nine  years,  at  six  and  a  half  per  cent,   and  all  the 
bills  having  received  the  royal  assent,  the  queen  went  to  the 
house  of  peers  on  the   nineteenth  day  of  March,  where, 
having~}hanked  both  houses  for  the  repeated  instances  of 
their  affection  which  she  had  received,  she  prorogued  the 
parliament   to   the    twenty-first    day  of  May  following.® 
The  new  convocation,  instead  of  imitating  the  union  and 
harmony  of  parliament,  revived  the  divisions  by  which  the 
Iprmer  had  been  distracted,  and  the  two  houses  seemed  to 
iu:t  with  more  determined  rancour  against  each  other.    The 
upper  house  having  drawn  up  a  warm  address  of  thanks  to 
the  queen,  for  her  affectionate  care  of  the  church,  the  lower 
house  refused  to  concur ;   nor  would  they  give  any  reason 
for  their  dissent.     They   prepared  afaother  in  a  different 
strain,  which  was  rejected  by  the  archbishop.     Then  they 
agreed  to  divers  resolutions,  asserting  their  right  of  having 
what  they  offered  to  the  up^er.  house  received  by  his  grace 
and  their  lordships.     In  consequence  of  this  dissension  the 
address  was  dropped,  and  a  stop  put  to  all  further  commu- 
nication between  the  two  houses.^     The  dean  of  Peterbo- 
rough protested  against  the  irregularities  of  the  lower  house. 
The  queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  signified  her  re- 
solution to  maintain  her  supremacy,  and  the  due  subordi- 
nation of  presbyters  to  bishops.     She  expressed  her  hope 
that  he  and  his  suffragans  would  act  conformably  to  her  re- 
solution, in  which  case  they  might  be  assured  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  her  favour  and  protection :  she  required  him  to 
impart  this  declaration  to  the  bishops  and  clerg}'^,  and  to 
prorogue  the  convocation  to   such  time  as  should  appear 
most  convenient.     When  he  communicated  this  letter  to 
the  lower  house^  the  members  were  not  a  little  confounded ; 
nevertheless  they  would  not  comply  with  the  prorogation, 
but  continued  to  sit,  in  defiance  of  her  majesty's  pleasure. 

e  Among  other  bills  passed  during  this  session,  was  an  act  for  abridging  and 
reforming  some  proceedmgs  in  the  common  law  and  in  chancery. 

f  Burnet.  Boyer.  Locknart  Quincy.  Hist,  of  Europe.  Feuquieres.  Tindal. 
Hist  of  the  diuke  of  Marlborough.  Burchet.  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  Voltaire. 
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§  XLIV.  The  eyes  of  Great  Britain  were  now*  torned 
upon  a  transaction  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  die  whole 
island :  namely,  the  treaty  for  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland.  The  queen  having  appointed 
the  commissioners^  on  both  sides,  they  met  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  April,  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Cockpit 
near  Whitehall,  which  was  the  place  apf>ointed  for  the  con- 
ferences* Their  commissions  being  opened  and  read  by 
the  respective  secretaries,  and  the  introductory  speeches 
being  pronounced  by  the  lord  keeper  of  England,  and  the 
lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  they  agreed  to  certain  prelimi- 
nary articles,  importing,  that  all  the  proposals  should  be 
made  in  writing :  and  every  point,  when  agteed,  reduced  to 
writing ;  that  no  points  should  be  obligatory,  till  all  matters 
should  be  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  proper  to 
be  laid  before  the  queen  and  the  two  parliaments  for  their 
approbation :  that  a  comtnittie  should  be  appointed  from  each 
commission,  to  revise  the  minutes  of  what  might  pass,  be* 
fore  they  should  be  inserted  in  the  books  by  the  respective 
secretaries ;  and  that  all  the  proceedings  during  the  treaty 
should  be  kept  secret.  The  Scots  were  inclined  to  a  federal 
union,  like  that  of  the  United  Provinces ;  but  the  English 
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t  The  English  commissioners  were,  Thomai  lord  archbishop  of  CaaterbuiT; 
William  Cowper,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  John  loi-d  archbishop  of  Yorlt; 
Sidney  lord  Godolphin,  lord  high  treasurer  of  Encfauul ;  Thomas  earl  of  Pem* 
broke  and  Montgomery,  president  of  the  council ;  John  duke  of  Newcastle,  keen- 
er of  the  privy  seal ;  William  dnke  of  DeTonshire,  steward  of  the  hoaaehohl ; 
Charles  duke  of  Somerset,  master  of  the  horse  ;  Charles  duke  of  BoltOBy  Charles 
earl  of  Sunderland,  Evelyu  earl  of  Kingston,  Charles  earl  of  Carlisle,  Edward  earl 
of  0\ford,  Charles  viscount  Townshend,  Thomas  lord  Wharton,  Ralph  lord 
Grey,  John  lord  Powlct,  John  lord  Somers,  Charles  lord  Halifax,  William  Caven- 
dish marquisof  Hartington,  John  Manners  marquis  of  Granby  ;  sir  Charles  Hedges 
and  Robert  Harley,  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  John  Smith  ;  Henry  Boyle, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  sir  John  Holt,  chief  justice  of  the  oueen's  beach ; 
sir  Thomas  Trevor,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas;  sir  Edward  Norther,  attor- 
ney senerat ;  sir  ^imon  liarcouVt,  solicitor  general ;  sir  John  Cooke ;  and  atephea 
Waller,  doctor  of  laws  — The  Scottish  eommissioners  were,  James  earl  of  Sea- 
feld,  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland ;  James  duke  of  Queensberry,  lord  privy  seal; 
John  earl  of  Mar,  and  Hugh  earl  of  Loudon,  principal  secretaries  of  state  ;  John 
eari  of  Sutherland,  John  earl  of  Morton,  David  eari  of  Wemys,  David  carl  of  Le- 
ven,  John  earl  of  Stair,  Archibald  eari  of  Koseberrv,  David  earl  of  Glasgow,  lord 
Archibald  Campbell,  Thomas  viitount  Duplin,  loi-d  William  Ros%  sir  Hugh  Ual- 
rymple,  president  of  the  session ;  Adam  Coekbumi  of  Ormisloiui,  lord  jo»> 
tice  Clerk ;  sir  Robert  Dundas,  of  Amistoun,  Robert  Stuart  of  I'iUicultrie,  lords 
of  the  sessions ;  Mr.  Francis  Montgomery,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury ;  sir  David  Dalrymple,  one  of  her  majesty's  solicitors;  sir  Alexander  Ogilvie, 
receiver  general ;  sir  Patrick  Johnston,  provost  of  Edinburgh ;  sir  James  Smollet, 
of  BonhilT;  George  Lockhart,  of  Camwath ;  William  Morrison,  <»fPre8tungrange ; 
Alexander  Grant;  William  Seton,  of  Pitmiddeii ;  John  Clerk,  of  Penny eook; 
Hugh  Montgomery,  Daniel  Stuart,  and  Daniel  Cam(>beU . 


were  beat  upon  an  inucorporation,  so  that  no  Scottish  parlia- 
WBttnt  8lM>uld  ever  have  power  to  repeal  the  articles  of  the 
treaty.  The  lord  keeper  proposed  that  the  two  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland  should  be  for  ever  united  into  one 
realm,  by  the  nanae  of  Great  Britain:  that  it  should  be. 
re{vresentied  by  one  and  the  same  parliament;  and,  that  the 
auccession  of  this  monarchy,  failing  of  ^  heir^  of  her  majes- 
ty's body,  should  be  according  to  the  limitations  mentioned 
in  the  act  of  p$u:Uament  passed  in  th^  reign  of  king  William,, 
entitled,  an  act  for  die  furtjher  limitation  of  the  crown,  and 
the. better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject* 
The  Scottish  commissioners,  in  order  to  comply  in  some 
measure  with,  the  popular  clamour  of  their  nation,  presented 
a  proposal,  implying,  that  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Scotlsmd  should  be  established  upon  the  same  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  act  of  king  William's  reign :  that  the  subjects 
of  Scotland  should  for  ever  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privi-  • 
leges  of  tbe  natives  in  England,  and  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging ;  and,  that  the  subjects  of  England  should  enjoy 
the  like  rights  and  privileges  in  Scotland ;  that  there  should 
be  a  free  commimtcation  and  intercourse  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  plantations  thereunto 
belongings  and  that  all  laws  and  statutes  in  either  kingdom^, 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  this  union,  should  be  repealed. 
The  English  commissioners  declined  entering  into  any  con- 
siderations upon  these  proposals,  declaring  themselves  fully 
convinced  duit  nothing,  but  an  entire  union  could  settle  a 
perfect  and  lasting  friendship  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  Scots  acquiesced  in  this  reply,  and  both  sides  proceeded 
in  the  treaty,  without  any  other  intervening  dispute.  They 
Wej^e  twice  visited  by  the  queen,  who  exhorted  them  to 
accelerate  die  articles  of  a  treaty  that  would  p^ove  so  ad- 
vantageous to  both  kingdoms.  At  length  they  were  finished, 
arranged,  and  mutusdly  ^^igned,  on  the  twenty^second  of 
July,  and  next  day  presented  to  her  majesty,  at  the  palace 
of  St*  James's,  by  the  lord  keeper,  in  the  name  of  the 
£ngli$h  commissioners :  at  the  same  time  a  sealed  copy  of 
the  instrument  was  likewise  delivered  by  the  lord  chancel- 
lor of  Scotland :  and  each  made  a  short  oration  on  the  sub- 
ject^ to  which  the  queen  returned  a  very  gracious  reply. 
That  s^j»e  d^  she  dictated  an  order  of  council,  that  who- 
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ever  should  be  concerned  in  any  discourse  or  libd,  or  in 
layings  wagers  relating  to  the  union,  should  be  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law* 

$  XLV.  In  this  famous  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  That 
the  succession  to  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  vested  in  the  princess  Sophia,  and  her  heirs,  ac- 
cording to  the  acts  already  passed  in  the  parliament  of 
£ngland :  That  the  united  kingdom  should  be  represented 
by  one  and  the  same  parliament  t  That  all  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  should  enjoy  a  communication  of  privileges 
and  advantages :  Tha^  they  should  have  the  same  allowan- 
ces, encouragements,  and  drawbacks;  and  be  under  the 
same  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and  regulations,  with  res- 
pect to  commerce  and  customs :  That  Scotland  should  not 
be  charged  with  the  temporary  duties  on  some  certain 
commodities :  That  the  sum  of  three  hundred  ninety-eight 
thousand  and  eighty-five  pounds,  ten  shillings,*  should  be 
granted  to  the  Scots,  as  an  equivalent  for  such  parts  of  the 
customs  and  excise  charged  upon  that  kingdom,  in  conse-* 
qvience  of  the  union,  as  would  be  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  England,  acc6rding  to  the  proportion 
which  the  customs  and  excise  of  Scotland  bore  to  those  of 
England  :  That,  as  the  revenues  of  Scotland  might  increase, 
a  further  equivalent  should  be  allowed  for  such  proportion 
of  the  said  increase,  as  should  be  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  England :  That  the  sum  to  be  paid 
at  present,  as  well  as  the  moneys  arising  from  the  future 
equivalents,  should  be  employed  in  reducing  the  coin  of 
Scotland  to  the  standard  and  value  of  the  English  coin; 
in  paying  off  the  capital  stock  and  interest  due  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  African  company,  which  should  be  imme- 
diately dissolved;  in  discharging  all  the  public  debts  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland:  in  promoting  and  encouraging 
manufactures  and  fisheries,  under  the  direction  of  commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  by  her  majesty,  and  accountable  to 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain :  That  the  laws  concerning 
public  right,  policy,  and  civil  government,  should  be  the 
same  throughout  the  whole  united  kingdom;  but  that  no 
alteration  should  be  made  in  laws  which  concerned  private 
right,  except  for  evident  utility  of  the  subjects  within  Scot- 
land :  That  the  court  of  session,  and  all  other  courta  of 
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judicature  in  Scotland,  should  remain  as  then  constituted 
by  the    laws  of    that  kingdom,  with  the  same  authority 
and  privileges  as  before  the  union ;  subject,  nevertheless, 
to  such  regulations  as  should  be  made  by  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain:    That    all    heritable    offices,    superiorities, 
heritable   jurisdictioils,    offices  for    life,  and  jurisdictions 
for  life  should  be  reserved  to  the  owners,  as  rights  and 
property,  in  the  same  manner  as  then  enjoyed  by  the  lawd 
of  Scotland :  That  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  royal 
boroughs  in  Scotland  should  remain  entire  after  the  union : 
That  Scotland  should  be  represented  in  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  by  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners, 
to  be  elected  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  settled  by  the 
present,  parliament    of    Scotland:      That    all     peers    of 
Scotland,  and  the  successors  to  their  honours  and  dignities, 
should  from  and  after  the  imion,  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,' 
and  should  have  rank  and  precedency  next  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  English  peers  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees 
at  the  time  of  the  union ;  and  before  all  peers  of  Great 
Britain  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees,  who  mighf  be  cre- 
ated after  the  union :  That  they  should  be  tried  as  peers 
of  Great  Britain,  and  enjoy  all  privileges  of  peers,  as  fully 
as  enjoyed  by  the  peers  of  England,  except  the  right  and 
privilege  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  privileges 
depending  thereon,  and  particularly  the  right  of  sitting  up- 
on the  trials  of  peers :  That  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword 
of  state,  the  records  of  parliament,  and  aU  other  records, 
rolls,  and  registers,  whatsoever,  should  still  remain  as  they 
were,  within  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  Scot- 
land :  That  all  laws  and  statutes  in  either  kingdom,  so  far 
as  they  might  be  consistent  with  the  terms  of  these  arti- 
cles, should  cease  and  be  declared  Void  by  the  respective 
parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms.     Such  is  the  substance 
of  that  treaty  of  imion  which  was  so  eagerly  courted  by 
the  English    ministry,  and  proved  so  unpalatable  to  the 
generality  of  the  Scottish  nation. 
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